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Art,  I.  Jonnial  of  a  Tour  in  Gerinani/,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Poland,  during  the  Years  ]813  and  1814.  By  J.  1\ 
James,  Esq.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  4to.  5'28pp. 
31. 3s.     Murray.      1816. 

The  portfolio  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  never  can  be 
wholly  devoid  of  interest,  even  though  his  tour  should  have  beea 
confined  to  regions  which  every  foot  has  traversed,  and  his  at- 
tention to  objects  which  every  eye  has  seen.  But  when  the 
sphere  of  his  observation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  beatea 
track,  and  has  been  extended  into  countries  which  are  familiar 
to  us  by  little  more  than  by  their  name,  and  the  magnitude  of 
tlieir  territory,  his  claims  on  our  attention  are  of  no  ordinary 
nature.  With  Sweden,  and  Russia,  the  generality  of  our  coun- 
trymen are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  acquainted. 
Though  daily  accustomed  to  survey  their  positions  on  the  map^ 
to  calculate  their  national  strength,  or  even  to  watch  their  po- 
litical movements,  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices,, 
of  their  learning,  their  religion,  and  their  government,  of  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  w« 
must  confess  ourselves  in  general  to  know  but  little.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  valuable  and  scientitic  volumes  of  Dr.  Clarke,  no  at° 
tempt  has  been  made  of  late  from  any  very  high  quarter  to  at- 
tract our  attention  to  these  distant  portions  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  with  much  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  take  up  the  journal 
of  Mr.  James,  as  a  work  which  promises  us  a  store  of  know- 
ledge beyond  that  which  the  ordinary  route  of  a  cockney  tra-* 
Teller  can  commonly  afford,  aided  by  all  the  subsidiary  interest 
which  the  observation  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  scholarship 
and  taste  can  supply. 

B  Mr. 
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t  James's  Travels  into  Russia,  3)C. 

Mr.  James  set  sail  from  Harwich  in  the  summer  of  18)5, 
and  soon  after  landed  at  Gottenburg.  A  more  fortmiate  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  the  pecuUar  temper  and  character  of  the  na- 
tions through  wfsich  he  passed,  could  not  have  been  offered, 
than  that  which  the  sum.iier  of  this  eventful  year  afforded. 
There  are  peculiar  features  in  the  disposition  of  a  nation  no 
less  than  of  an  individual,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  a 
state  of  repose,  there  is  a  spirit  and  an  animation  which  irrita- 
tion alone  can  call  into  sensible  and  apparent  action.  The  tra- 
veller may  consider  hjmself  peculiarly  happy  who  passes  ihrougi 
a  country  when  this  irritation  shall  be  excited  from  without 
rather  than  from  within  ;  when  he  shall  view  the  action  of  pure 
:\nd  fervid  patrintism  unalloyed  with  the  foul  and  fermenting 
spirit  of  intestine  rebellion.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
Swedish  nation  when  Mr.  James  tirst  landed  upon  their  shores, 
nor  could  lie  have  approached  them  at  a  season  more  favour- 
able, or  under  auspices  more  propiti(uis. 

After  having  viewed  the  cataracts  of  Gotha,  our  travellers  set 
out  through  the  University  of  Lund  to  Ystadt,  from  whence 
they  set  sail  for  Rostock,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  ;  from  thence  they  passed  rapidly  onwards,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  Berlin.  The  description  of  this  capital  and  the  details 
of  its  principal  manufactures,  is  given  with  much  fidelity.  From 
thence  they  made  an  excursion  to  Potsdam,  on  their  return  they 
found  that  Moreau  had  just  arrived  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  allies  at  Prague.  On  the  l6th  of  August,  the 
day  when  the  celebrated  armistice  concluded,  they  were  still  at 
Berlin,  and  a  more  interesting,  we  would  almost  say,  a  more 
fearful  period  could  not  have  been  passed  in  that  celebrated  city. 
To  Berlin  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Europe  were  turned. 

"  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  utmost  consternation  prevailed  at 
Berlin  ;  Oudinot,  with  80,000  men,  had  advanced  within  ten  Eng- 
lish miles  of  the  gates.  The  regiments  on  duty  had  been  marched 
off  by  beat  of  drum  during  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  the  roads 
and  avenues  to  the  town  were  blocked  up  with  the  crowds  that 
were  pressing  within  the  walls  to  seek  an  asylum  ;  carts  bringing 
in  from  the  army  the  wounded,  dying  and  dead  ;  peasants  flying 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  bedding,  and  whatever  moveables  they  were  able  to  save 
from  inii)ending  ruin.  An  anxious  crowd  of  citizens  awaited  them 
in  the  streets,  that  pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  wandered  about 
in  uncertainty,  half  amazed,  half  appalled,  each  one  seeming  to 
dread  the  solitude  of  his  own  home.  Meanwhile  a  thousand  stories 
inundated  the  town  :  our  commander  in  chief  was  a  Frenchman— 
every  mana'uvre  was  a  measure  preparatory  to  a  retreat — our  left 
flank  was  turned,  and  the  north  of  the  city  totally  defenceless — 
Buonaparte  had  directed  his  whole  strength  upon  Berlin— the  ar- 
mies 
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Jameses  Travels  into  Russia,  $;c.  $ 

Tales  of  the  south  were  deceived  in  their  calculation — the  enemy 
desperate— our  allies  uncertain.  But  these  were  told  only  as 
transient  rumours :  order  was  observed,  and  no  idle  or  factious 
people  sought  to  pi-ofit  by  the  public  consternation. 

"  Towards  evening  a  cannonade  was  heard  in  the  distance,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  the  enemy :  the  hills  near  the  Halle 
gate,  as  we  rode  out,  were  covered  with  a  throng  of  people,  some 
conveying  ammunition  or  food,  others  labouring  hard  at  the  re- 
doubts, others  again  traversing  with  painful  curiosity  the  vast  plain 
that  stretched  below,  checquered  as  it  was  with  the  wreck  of 
burning  villages,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  armies."     P.  51. 

With  the  affairs  of  Grosbeeren,  where  the  French  were  re- 
pulsed by  Bulow,  our  readers  are  well  acquainted.  On  the  day 
after  the  batti«  Mr.  James  had  the  satisfaction  to  spread  among 
the  soldiers  tlie  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen  on  his  way  to 
Vienna.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  James  through 
his  animated  description  of  the  awful  succession  of  events  to 
which  during  his  short  residence  in  this  city,  he  became  a  wit- 
ness. They  cannot  be  read  without  the  liveliest  emotions,  nor 
remembered  without  the  deepest  interest.  We  shall  join  liirn 
therefore  on  his  arrival  at  Stralsund,  where  he  found  .S600  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Gibbs ;  from  which 
place  he  set  sail  for  Sweden,  and  again  arrived  at  Ystadt.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  through  Carlscrona,  Calmar,  and  Jonkop- 
iiig,  (which  is  a  sort  of  metropolis  for  the  south  of  Sweden)  to 
Stockholm.  Of  this  celebrated  capital  Mr.  James  speaks  ia 
lerais  of  tiie  higiiest  admiration,  not  so  much  from  the  splendour 
of  its  palaces,  as  from  the  btauty  of  its  natural  position.  The 
rocks  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  lake  on  the  borders 
of  which  it  is  built,  add  even  to  ordinary  buildings  an  advantage 
and  a  charm,  which  no  magnihcence  of  architecture  can  of  itself 
supply.  From  a  description  of  its  capital  Mr.  James  proceed*s 
to  consider  the  population,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  coun- 
try. Ilie  population  is  but  thinly  scattered  over  an  immeasur- 
able tract  of  land  ;  this  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  difficulty 
of  rearing  cliildren  in  a  climate  so  intense,  and  partly  to  the 
very  hard  and  poor  fare  of  their  parents. 

In  many  of  the  provinces,  during  a  hard  season,  the  only  food 
of  the  peasants  is  a  cake  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  birch 
or  the  pine  ;  and  even  in  better  times,  they  appear  contented  to 
derive  their  subsistence  from  coarse  leaven  bread  of  rye.  In 
consequence  of  this,  upon  their  first  arrival  at  Stockholm,  they 
are  very  commonly  seized  with  the  most  dangerous  attacks  of 
plethora,  from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their  fare.    An  auec-" 
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dote  is  given  of  an  alarming  mortality  in  a  whole  regiment  of 
militia,  which  arose  from  this  very  cause,  and  made  great  ravages 
in  their  body,  until  the  allowances  of  wheaten  bread  and  meat 
were  stopped,  and  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  accustomed 
poverty  of  diet.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  rapidly  improving,  partly  fiom  the  exertions  of  the 
Scientific,  of  whom  Sweden  can  boast  an  Sample  share,  and  partly 
from  I  he  encouragement  afforded  to  their  labours  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  has  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  both 
to  the  improvement  and  to  the  extension  of  husbandry.  A 
paper  circulation  prevails  through  the  whole  country,  and  main- 
tains its  oedit :  of  silver  and  gold  there  is  but  little  ;  a  copper 
Coin  of  base  metal  appears  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  general 
medium.  Of  the  peasantry  of  Sweden  a  rough  and  inbred 
honesty  appears  the  chief  characteristic,  insomuch  that  charity- 
l)oxes,  placed  often  in  the  most  exposed  situations  by  the  road- 
side, are  never  known  to  be  plundered.  Parochial  schools  are 
universally  kept  up,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  classes 
appears  to  be  provided  for,  as  in  England,  by  a  species  of  rate 
levied  on  the  parish,  in  which  is  generally  to  be  found  a  poor- 
house  somewhat  resembling  our  own. 

The  hi^rtory  and  character  of  the  Crown  Prince  are  not  for- 
gotten. Of  the  whole  batch  of  new  created  royalty  he  is  the 
only  one  who  still  maintains  his  ascendancy.  In  our  minds  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  He  was  the  only  one  who  incorpo- 
rated himself  with  thecountry  over  whichhe  wasplaced.  From  the 
moment  Bernadotte  was  engrafted  into  the  royal  family  of  vSwedeu 
he  became  a  Swede.  The  rest  were  French  in  their  origin,  and 
French  they  remained  in  their  exaltation  ;  French  in  their  poli- 
tics, French  in  their  treachery,  French  in  their  servility  to  the 
power  w  hich  advanced  them  :  with  the  extinction  of  that  power 
they  also  vanished,  and  the  rapidity  of  iheir  fall  most  unequivo- 
cally declared,  in  how^  slender  a  degree  during  their  reign,  they 
had  plantt  d  themselves  in  the  affections  of  their  subjects.  Into 
the  rough  rock  of  the  Swedish  heart  Beniadotte  appears  to  have 
struck  a  deep  and  a  lasting  root.  Their  interests  were  his.  He 
refused  to  enter  into  the  views  of  his  late  master  respecting  colo- 
nial policy,  and  by  his  refusal  he  gained  for  thecountry,  Norway, 
Guadaloupe,  and  a  free  commerce.  He  has  jaised  Sweden  in  the 
rank  of  naiious,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  repaid  with  her 
affection  and  gratitude.  H«»w  long  this  may  continue,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  foretell,  nor  how  far  the  Swedes  upon  the  demise 
of  the  crown  n»ay  be  inclined  to  receive  him  as  their  monarch. 
If  we  may  hazard  a  co\»jecture,  we  should  say  that  if  his  power 
should  decline,  that  will  be  the  tinre  of  his  fall.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  national,  no  less  than  individual,  attachment, 
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^m  not  advance,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  it  be- 
yond its  boundary,  it  recoils  with  the  most  rapid  force.  The 
Swedes  have  give>»  hiia  power,  influence,  and  authority  para- 
mount ;  they  have  given  him  their  conlidence  and  their  affec- 
tions :  thev  mav  not  choose  to  eive  hini  the  throne  of  their  na- 
tive  monarchs,  and  even  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  them, 
they  may  withdraw  all  that  their  bounly  has  already  lavished 
upon  him. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  James  on  the  Swedish  constitution 
~are  excellent,  he  has  given  us  also  a  general  abstract  of  its  form 
as  determined  in  the  diet  of  18  1 1.     The  following  is  his  com- 
parative view  of  the  influence  of  the  four  estates. 

"  The  House  of  Nobles  consists  of  about  twelve  hundred  mem- 
bers, the  head  of  each  family  being  by  inheritance  the  legal  re- 
presentative :  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Herra  classen, 
consisting  of  counts,  barons,  &c. ;  Riddar  classen,  of  knights,  &c. ; 
Swena  classen,  of  gentlemen  without  titles,  but  possessing  letters 
patent  of  nobility.  A  regular  faction  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment always  displays  itself  in  this  house  each  session,  but  of  late 
the  court  party  has  been  constantly  gaining  ground 

"  The  House  of  Clergy  consists  of  the  archbishop,  the  bishops, 
and  a  certain  number  of  deputies  elected  from  the  ecclesiastical 
body.  In  party  questions  they  generally  take  the  side  of  the 
government. 

"  The  House  of  Burghers  consists  of  deputies  chosen  from  the 
towns,  every  freemen  paying  taxes  being  allowed  to  vote  :  still  very 
little  stir  or  anxiety  is  shewn  on  occasion  of  the  election,  and  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  house  is  not  eagerly  coveted.  This  body 
acts  with  perfect  independence. 

'*  The  House  of  Peasants  is  not  a  meeting  of  that  description 
which  its  name  would  seem  to  import,  but  rather  a  selection  from 
ft  minor  class  of  country  gentlemen.  They  are  called,  as  proprie- 
tors, the  free  peasants,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  hold  land 
on  a  similar  tenure  with  that  of  the  German  peasant;  and  their 
title  either  to  vote  or  to  sit  in  the  house  arises  from  the  possession 
of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  small  acknow- 
,  ledgment  of  the  nature  of  a  quit  rent  is  annually  paid.  Their 
qualifications  resembhng  so  far  that  of  the  electorjs  in  Scotland : 
but  we  must  remember  Indeed,  that  in  England  it  was  the  tenants 
in  chief  of  the  crown  who  were  origmally  summoned  to  the  king's 
parliament  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  here,  as  was  at  one  time 
the  practice  with  us,  the  expence  of  attendance  at  the  diet  is,  in 
many  instances,  defrayed  by  the  subscription  of  their  constituents  ; 
a  dollar  is  given  to  some  members  of  the  House  of  Peasants  per 
diem  .•  and  where  this  appears  too  high  a  charge  upon  the  electors, 
two  or  three  districts  unite  together  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and 
send  one  deputy  to  represent  the  whole ;  so  that  the  numbers  of 

the  bouse  are  never  actually  filled  up. 
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"  The  nobles,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  fall  power,  were 
always  extremely  anxious  to  keep  down  this  rising  class  of  people  ; 
they  were  prevented  by  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  from  being 
able  to  exert  any  great  influence  at  the  elections  ;  but  in  order  to 
exclude  men  of  spirit  and  weight  in  the  country  from  a  seat  in  the 
house,  they  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which  declared  no 
person  to  be  legally  eligible  as  a  deputy  to  the  fourth  estate  who 
assumed  the  address  of  herr,  or  was  habited  in  any  other  dress 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  Occasionally  it  has  happened 
that  men  of  talent  and  respectability  have  submitted  themselves 
to  these  nominal  degradations  ;  and  being  returned  to  the  diet, 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  a  feeling  of  party  in  their  favour :  but 
the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  in  the  body  at  large  has 
hitherto  rendered  such  ejflbrts  in  great  measure  unavailing." 
P.  172. 

Before  Mr,  James  left  Sweden  the  cold  weather  PCt  in,  the 
thermometer  being  28  below  Zero  of  Farenheit  It  is  remark- 
able that  a  stranger  is  enabled  to  bear  the  extreme  sharpness  of 
the  climate  with  much  greater  success  the  first  winter  than  the 
second.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  constitution  was  drained  by  the 
exertion,  and  in  each  succeeding  winter  was  less  and  less  able  to 
exert  the  necessary  resistance.  On  the  l.'jth  of  February,  Mr. 
James  left  Stockholm  for  Upsal,  the  great  Uisiversity  of  this 
part  of  the  North.  The  number  of  resident  students  is  about 
iive  hundred,  besides  a  great  number,  who  though  non-resident, 
are  allowed  their  terms,  (as  we  should  say  in  England)  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  come  forward  with  the  rest  to  the  ex- 
amination for  their  degree.  No  one  can  be  employed  in  Churcli 
or  State  without  a  degree  from  one  of  the  Universities. 

From  Upsal  Mr.  James  proceeded  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
having  passed  over  tlie  gulph  of  Fmiand,  wliich  was  of  course, 
at  this  season  frozen. 

*'  It  was  an  extraordinar}'^  sight  :  although  the  streights  lying 
between  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Finland  are  frozen  every 
year  and  made  passable  to  travellers,  yet  this  grand  channel  of  the 
Haf,  that  separates  the  Aland  group  from  Sweden  on  the  west,  is 
very  seldom  completely  covered :  being  upwards  of  forty  miles 
(English)  in  breadth,  and  of  a  great  depth,  it  is  not  probable 
that  such  a  circumstance  should  often  occur  except  by  chance 
from  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  ice  floating  down  from  the 
north :  this  year,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  a 
single  night,  the  whole  surface  at  once  became  fixed,  and  was  con- 
gealed, a  phenomenon  that  had  hardly  ever  happened  before  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living.  Being  spread  over  by  the 
falling  weather  that  succeeded,  it  was  now  to  appearance  a  smooth 
immeasurable  desert  of  snow,  gradually  changing  its  hues  from 
the  sparkling  white  beneath  the  feet,  tili  it  iaded  ou  the  horizon 
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with  tints  of  azure  exquisitely  delicate.  One  spot  only  appeared 
on  this  spacious  waste  ;  it  was  a  caravan  of  peasants  bound  with 
their  cargoes  of  wood  for  Stockholm,  whom,  on  our  meeting 
afterwards,  we  discovered  to  our  surprise  to  be  near  thirty  in 
number.  We  enjoyed  a  still  quiet  day,  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  felt  the  ray  of  a  bright  sun  that  raised  the  thermometer  • 
jome  few  degrees  above  the  point  of  congelation.  The  line  of  our 
road,  from  the  tracts  of  former  travellers,  remained  visible  in 
almost  every  part,  nor  were  we  at  any  time  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  our  compass  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  our  bearings," 
P.  197. 

He  crossed  first  to  the  Aland  Islands,  now  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Russia  ;  the  scenery  of  these  islands  is  so  admirably 
painted  by  our  traveller  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  presenting 
the  following  description  to  the  reader. 

*'  The  island  scenery  appeared,  as  we  journeyed,  even  at  this 
time,  beautiful ;  the  dark  lush  of  the  fir  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  silvery  fleeces  of  snow  that  roofed  the  forest,  and  the 
whole  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  new  charm  in  this  livery  of 
winter.  Our  road  was  an  undeviating  line  from  place  to  place, 
no  obstacle  presented  itself;  we  passed  over  the  fields,  through 
the  woods,  across  the  ice  ;  hill  and  dale,  land  and  water,  v/ere  all 
alike  :  sometimes  we  traversed  the  rocky  channel  of  a  deep  bedded 
river,  at  other  times  wandered  among  the  inlets  of  a  lake,  at  others 
again  steered  our  way  between  the  islands  over  the  open  sea ;  the 
path  was  traced  out  on  shore  by  large  poles  headed  with  straw, 
over  the  ice  by  boughs  of  trees,  stationed  at  intervals,  that  drew 
a  long  thread  over  its  surface  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon; 
we  were  skirted,  indeed,  by  one  of  these  hedges  in  our  passage 
across  the  Delet,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  English 
jniles.  The  burden  of  providing  these  necessary  marks,  is  a  duty 
that  falls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes  respectively  ; 
notice  is  given  at  the  church  as  soon  as  the  ice  may  be  reckoned 
secure,  and  certain  distances  are  allotted  to  the  share  of  each  in- 
dividual. Without  such  an  arrangement  all  communication  would 
be  entirely  at  an  end,  not  only  during  the  long  winter  nights,  but 
every  time  that  the  snow  was  falling,  or  that  a  mist  should  arise  to 
intercept  the  sight. 

"  The  cottages  of  the  islanders  were  rough-hewn  log  houses, 
and  they  were  themselves  people  apparently  of  such  simple  man- 
ners and  habits,  as  their  secluded  situation  and  scanty  number 
might  lead  one  to  expect :  each  rustic  householdar  was  provided 
with  the  tools  and  implements  of  a  dozen  necessary  arts  or  pro- 
fessions,  performing  for  himself  with  equal  address  the  duties  of 

carpenter, 
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carpenter,  shoemaker,  tailor,  fisherman,  baker,  miller,  &c.  Sa 
little  was  the  division  of  labour  studied,  or  the  appropriation  of 
means,  that  we  observed  the  corn-mills  almost  equalled  in  number 
the  houses  of  the  villages ;  they  were  cheap  and  of  simple  form, 
acting  by  sails  constructed  of  wooden  planks,  and  their  mill-stones, 
shaped  like  the  querne  or  old  Celtic  machine  for  grinding  with  the 
hand."     P.  210. 

After  ftiur  days  passage  he  arrived  at  Abo  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Finland.  On  Sunday  Mr.  James  attended  divine  service 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Before  his  concluding  prayer  the 
minister  not  only  proclaimed  to  the  congregation  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  preceding  week,  but  gave  notice  of 
sales  of  houses,  letters  lying  unclaimed  at  the  post  office,  and 
other  matters,  which  in  Great  Britain  it  is  the  province  of  the 
bellman  rather  than  the  curate  to  announce.  Tiie  people  of 
Finland,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  James,  appear  well  reconciled  to  the  change  of 
their  sovereign.  Among  other  advantages  resulting  from  this 
change,  they  are  delivered  from  that  greatest  curse  which  can 
descend  on  a  country,  to  be  fought  for  and  to  be  fought  upon. 

From  Abo  Mr.  James  proceeded  to  the  fortress  of  Helsing- 
fors,  from  thence  to  Fredericksham,  near  which  town  is  the 
celebrated  bridge  which  divides  Finland  and  Russia.  This 
bridge,  as  our  historical  readers  well  know,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  long  and  dreadful  wars  between  Ru5sia  and  Sweden* 
Half  of  it  belonged  to  Russia,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  chose  to 
paint  the  wliole  with  Swedish  colours.  This  unnecessary  act  of 
irritation  was  the  spark  which  kindled  the  latent  lire,  and  plunged 
bis  country  in  a  contest,  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  her 
existence. 

The  first  town  through  which  Mr.  James  passed  was  Wyborg, 
the  white  houses  of  which  with  their  green  roofs  and  oriental 
cupolas,  so  different  from  what  he  of  late  had  been  accustomed 
to  see,  not  a  little  surprised  him.  Nor  was  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants  less  singular  to  a  stranger  ;  long  caftanr.,  bare  necks, 
flowing  beards,  red  caps,  sashes,  and  boots.  On  quitting  the 
town  he  was  again  transported  in  his  sledge  through  forests, 
rocks,  and  plains  of  snow  to  St.  Petersburgh,  The  descriptioR 
of  our  travellei's  approach  to  this  nieUopohs  of  the  North  shall 
be  given  in  his  own  words. 

"  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  was  now  traversed  for  about  twelve 
versts,  when  on  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  ushered  into  the 
Jauxbourgs  of  the  town,  and  again  enjoyed  a  glimpse  of  Russian 
grandeur.  Here  all  that  we  saw  was  on  a  great  scale  indeed ;  and 
on  passing  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  we  came  at  once  in  sight  of 
the  glory  of  the  fairest  city  of  the  world.    It  was  a  scene  at  once 
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gay,  lively,  and  sublime  ;  replete  with  every  fancied  ornament  that 
taste  and  wealth  could  bestow,  it  united  in  the  same  view  all  the 
elegant  symmetries  of  Grecian  and  lloaian  art,  with  tlie  gorgeous 
pride  of  the  East. 

•'  The  Marble  Palace,  the  Imperial  Winter  Residence,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Isaac  Church,  the  Academy,  the  l^^ortress,  and  a 
thousand  other  sumptuous  edifices,  rose  on  either  side  over  the 
quays  of  granite,  and  lined  the  long  perspective  till  it  was  almost 
lost  in  the  distance.  Their  colours  were  varied  but  harmonious, 
and  the  white  surface  of  the  river  lying  between  them  was  spotted 
with  a  thousand  figures,  which  flitted  in  rapid  succession  before 
our  eyes.  To  add  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  this  spectacle,  we 
were  fortunate  in  the  state  of  the  weather;  it  was  a  serene  and 
tranquil  sunset,  the  departing  ray  glancing  through  the  avenue  of 
a  lofty  colonnade  that  rose  in  our  front,  shed  a  blaze  on  the  gilt 
spires  and  domes  around  us,  and  brightened  with  fresh  lustre  the 
gloomy  splendour  of  a  winter  evening. 

**  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  account  capable  of  pourtraying 
faithfully  the  surprise  and  astonishment  generally  experienced  by 
the  stranger,  who,  after  the  wild  country  he  has  just  quitted,  enters 
the  city  of  Petersburgh  :  its  effect  would  be  stupendous  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  this  contrast :  whatever  beauties  may  have  been 
shadowed  out  by  imaginary  anticipation,  every  idea  falls  short  of 
the  excellence  of  the  original,  and  every  former  relation  one  has 
lieard  seems  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  admiration  far  too  cold.  It 
is  a  city  of  new-built  palaces,  where  the  residences  of  individuals 
vie  with  the  effusions  of  imperial  magnificence,  and  where  the 
buildings,  destined  for  public  works,  hold  a  rank  of  ostentation 
still  more  striking,  and  are  of  a  magnitude  well  agreeing  with  the 
mighty  concerns  of  this  vast  empire.''     P.  226. 

In  entering  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Russians,  wc 
are  very  sorry  to  lind  that  Mr.  James  makes  a  cautious  but  not 
a  very  good  humoured  allusion  to  the  opinion  of  a  former 
traveller. 

«'  Having  here  alluded  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  I  must 
add,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  undue  satire  upon  the 
llussian  people,  who  have  been  already  calumniated  more  than 
enough,  both  by  English  and  French  writers.  General  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  particular  instances  of  misconduct  or  mean- 
ness ;  habits  common  to  all  the  continent  have  been  quoted  as  pe- 
culiar to  them  alone ;  and  manners  and  usages  that  really  were 
their  own,  and  from  that  circumstance  deserved  a  milder  jud''-. 
ment,  have  been  exaggerated  into  heinous  crimes,  with  the  most 
indecent  acrimony.  In  other  instances  different  ranks  have  been 
confounded,  and  sketches  of  high  life  given  by  those  who  appear 
seldom  to  have  mixed  with  even  the  better  classes  of  society ;  while 
facts  which  only  appeared  in  a  bad  light  from  the  temporary  irri- 
tation of  the  traveller's  mind  have  been  misquoted  and  applied  asj 
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evidences  of  the  real  Russian  character ;  although  nothing  could 
be  more  out  of  place  than  the  idea  oi  generalising  on  the  subject.'* 
P.  235. 

It  is  evident  that  the  book  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
James's  aninmciversion.  That  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor  should 
be  ccntroverted,  we  htwe  no  objection,  but  against  a  sneering 
and  disrespectful  attack  upon  that  very  ingenious  and  animated 
traveller  it  is  our  duly  to  protest.  In  common  with  ail  those  of 
an  ardent  end  an  excursive  mind,  Dr.  Clarke  feels  strongly,  and 
expresses  what  he  feels  in  giowisig  language.  It  has  been  much 
the  fashion  of  late  to  consider  the  character  which  he  has  given 
of  the  Russians  as  wholly  unsupported  in  fact,  raid  to  condemn 
his  censures  as  unfounded  and  unmerited.  Mr  Jaa:es  has  foU 
lo^Yed  the  general  cry  ;  he  complains  of  the  calumny  "  and  in- 
decent acrimony"  which  has  been  lavished  upon  the  Russian 
people  ;  and  considers  it  improper  that  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  traveller's  mind  by  temporary  irritation  should  be 
embodied  into  permanent  misrepresentation.  The  Russians 
are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  James  for  advocating  their  cause, 
we  must  however  confess  that  the  line  of  defence  which  he  has 
taken  is  somew  hat  remarkable. 

"  A  stranger  perpetually  meets  wi^h  a  similar  sentiment  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  If  they  can  impose  upon 
him,  they  exercise  their  craft  as  another  mode  of  satisfying  a  tem- 
porary feeling  of  superiority.  The  temptation  of  money  itself  is 
often  unable  to  move  their  stubbornness,  when  they  know  he  has 
no  right  of  compulsion.  But  let  them  be  once  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  has,  and  no  farther  trouble  ensues.  In  England,  pay 
a  man,  he  will  do  whatsoever  you  require :  in  Germany  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  he  must ;  and  in  Russia  to  give  a  blow. 

*'  Such  is  the  the  moral  state  of  man  under  this  system  of  degra- 
dation :  these  miserables  are  as  much  depressed  below  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  humanity,  as  their  lords  are  elevated  above  their 
natural  rank;  and  each  (for  all  here  is  in  extremes)  are  furnished 
and  cultivated  in  a  scale  according  to  their  respective  ranks  :  the 
noble  is  ever  a  man  of  external  polish,  the  slave  a  beast  unredeem- 
able."    P.  233. 

And  again, 

*'  The  arbitrary  dominion  of  their  masters,  their  power  of  taxing 
the  industry  of  the  peasants,  is  productive  of  as  much  debauchery 
and  fatal  extravagance  in  the  higher  orders  by  the  temptations  it 
holds  out,  as  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  the  lower,  by  the 
calamities  it  creates. 

*'  In  another  point  of  view,  this  iniquitous  system  does  not  fail  to 
operate  in  a  mode  highly  prejudicial  to  the  accumulation  of  national 
wealth.    The  pressure  of  the  hand  of  extortion  acts  ver^  differently 
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from  that  stimulus  of  ambitious  industry  which  urges  a  constant 
and  well-regulated  exertion  :  its  very  nature  is  forbivkling,  its  want 
of  order  destructive,  and  in  the  rough  mind  of  a  Kussian  peasant 
it  displays  itself  in  any  thing  rather  than  a  beneficial  feeling.  Who 
indeed  would  work  uncompelled  while  aware  that  the  increase  of 
his  possessions  can  only  afford  fresh  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of 
his  master  ?  Let  him  be  forced,  and  all  is  well.  Suppose  the 
owner  of  an  estate  has  lost  money  at  the  gambling-table,  his  wants 
must  be  supplied,  and  the  obrock  of  his  peasants  is  raised.  Upon 
this  the  wretched  rustic  will  weep  and  stamp,  and  tear  his  head, 
but  it  avails  nothing,  he  has  not  a  soul  to  v/hora  he  can  pour  forth 
his  complaints,  and  he  gives  a  vent  to  his  farther  violence  in  the 
passion  and  ardour  with  which  he  pursues  his  work."     P.  24'4'. 

*'  The  police,  from  its  inquisitorial  nature,  has  infinite  sources 
of  gain  ;  they  sell  the  liberty  of  the  press,  defraud  tlie  stranger, 
plunder  robbers  of  their  stolen  goods,  and  receive  fees  alike  of  the 
accuser  and  the  accused.  Provincial  ofRcers  favour  the  wealthy 
merchant  with  the  permission  to  introduce  contraband  goods;  and 
again,  out  of  the  number  of  slaves  sent  by  the  seigneur  for  the 
imperial  levies,  tliey  select  the  empty-handed  peasant  for  military 
service  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  agents  of  the  custom-house  step 
in  also  for  their  due  share  of  pillage ;  in  the  latter,  the  surgeons 
and  procureurs  follow  pari  passu  the  example  of  their  superiors. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  these  enormities,  all 
of  which,  nevertheless,  custom  has  sanctioned  with,  as  it  were,  a 
prescriptive  right.  The  sums  paid  are  regarded  only  as  regular 
fees  or  perquisites  of  office :  the  functionaries  themselves  have 
been  bred  up  with  the  knowledge  of  no  other  system,  and  are  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  foreigner  say  that  acts  which  are  done  openly 
every  day  can  savour  of  illegality  or  injustice ;  in  f\xct  they  do  but 
follow  the  principle  and  common  basis  of  every  branch  of  the  Kus- 


sian government. 


*'  It  will  be  sufficient  for  illustration  of  these  circumstances  to 
relate  an  anecdote  or  two  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  as  being  the  most  material  of  the  several  public  depart- 
ments. 

"  An  American  merchant  so»ght  redress  by  law  for  some  un- 
fair dealings  on  the  part  of  a  Russian  trader  ;  the  lawyer  whom  he 
retained  came  to  him  on  the  second  day  alter  his  application — '  I 
have,'  said  he,  '  opened  the  prosecution,  and  will  fairly  relate  the 
present  state  of  your  case  :  the  judge  says  your  cause  seems  fair 
and  equitable,  and  you  offer  5,000  R.  to  the  court ;  he  would,  he 
admits,  wish  to  incline  to  your  side,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant  offers  10,000.  What  ciin  he  do  ?'  The  American  laid 
down  immediately  10,000  R.  it  was  taken  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Justice,  and  he  triumphed  over  his  opponent. 

"  Another  gentleman  instituted  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt,  but  offering  no  bribe,  the  case  was  of  course  held  to  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  he  was  nonsuited  j  the  defendant  in  the  plenitude 
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of  victory,  then  commenced  a  process  against  him  for  defamation, 
and  damages  were  found  to  the  amount  of  300,000  R,  with  a 
farther  punishment  of  a  sentence  to  clean  the  sewers,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  wag  a  Russian  magistrate  whose  fair  name  had  been  thut 
brought  into  question  by  the  object  of  the  action.  Ui>on  this  the 
gentleman  appealed  to  a  superior  court,  but  with  ill  success  ;  they 
confirmed  the  verdict,  and  still  farther  added  to  its  iniquity  by 
sentencing  Iiim  to  undergo  flagellation.  The  matter  now  grew 
sei-ious,  and  he  made  application  through  an  high  quarter  to  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  senate  ;  the  cause  was  heard  again,  but 
the  result  was  of  another  nature :  the  sentences  of  the  former 
tribunals  were  instantly  reversed,  the  debt  recovered,  and  the  offi- 
cers that  had  set  in  judgment  on  him  came  in  a  body  submissively 
to  beg  his  forgiveness,  and  entreat  him  to  pursue  the  enquiry  into 
their  conduct  no  farther. 

"  These  acts  of  injustice  were  not,  however,  committed  merely 
because  tlni  appellants  were  foreigners  ;  for  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  the  courts  towards  the  native  Russians  is  of  a  stamp  precisely 

similar.     A  few  years  since  a  relation  of  Prince came  from 

Moscow  to  claim  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  that  was  withheld 
from  him  by  his  guardian.  Arrived  at  Petersburg,  he  met  by 
accident  with  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  law  on  a  visit  at 
the  house  of  a  relation,  and  after  some  conversation  on  indifferent 
matters,  ventured  to  open  his  case  to  him ;  he  received  for  answer, 
that  his  suit  might  probably  occupy  eight  or  ten  years  considera- 
tion, but,  added  he,  follow  my  advice,  sacrifice  a  part  of  your 
property  to  save  the  rest,  and  you  shall  be  put  in  possession  in  the 
course  of  as  many  days.  He  then  wrote  down  a  list  of  fees  to  be 
paid  to  the  several  members  of  the  court,  (himself  included)  and 
gave  it  to  the  young  nobleman,  who,  on  his  part,  obeying  this 
friendly  monitor,  came  on  the  following  day  as  plaintiff  to  the 
senate  with  his  petition,  and  presented  each  of  these  functionaries 
with  the  sum  specified,  wrapped  up  in  the  body  of  his  papers. 
The  event  exceeded  his  expectation  ;  in  four  days  time  an  awaiii 
was  given  in  his  favour. 

"  A  similar  looseness  of  principle  is  displayed  in  many  other 
public  acts,  that  seems  by  long  habit  almost  to  have  become  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  the  Russian  gorernment.  The  police,  the 
guardians  of  the  press,  and  censors  of  the  literary  world,  extend 
their  dominion  over  another  department,  and  limit  the  notification 
of  political  events  to  such  a  degree,  that  their  mode  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  falsification,  rather  than  of  a  concealment  of  facts, 
while  they  draw  long  inferences  by  misconstruction,  which  prevent 
the  appearance  of  many  an  useful  work,  in  its  nature  perfectly 
harmless.  They  suppress,  on  the  most  ungrounded  suspicions, 
the  manifestos  of  foreign  courts,  and  in  their  own  domestic  state 
papers  cause  a  new  gloss  to  be  given  to  the  statistical  reports  as 
well  as  to  the  dispatches  received  from  the  army ;  in  the  latter, 
the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  are  never  suffered  to  be  made 
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ktiown ;  and  the  general  detail  is  of  a  description,  that  seldom 
meets  with  much  credit  with  the  people."     P.  256. 

Such  is  the  state  of  a  people,  whose  cause  Mr.  James  would 
advocate  against  misrepresentation.  Such  are  the  representations 
of  a  traveller,  \\  ho  accuses  those  who  have  preceded  him,  of 
heightening  their  descriptions  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  Russian 
people  wiiih  calumny  and  exaggeration.  Does  Mr.  James  "  call 
this  backing  his  friends."  We  know  that  all  which  Mr.  James 
has  asserted  in  these  and  in  other  passages  is  strictly  true  ;  we 
are  only  sorry  that  he  should  have  spoken  so  disrespectfully  of 
a  preceding  traveller  for  giving  the  same  account  with  himself, 
though  perhaps  not  in  such  guarded  language.  Of  the  two  des- 
criptions we  consider  that  of  Mr.  James  as  really  the  most  un- 
favourable to  tlie  Russian  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
general,  and  expitsstd  iu  terms  the  most  measured. 

It  is  not  long  however,  that  we  shall  be  out  of  humour  with 
our  very  entertauiing  and  instructive  traveller,  we  are  assured 
that  his  candour  will  both  see  and  correct  the  misrepresentation 
into  which  he  has  perhaps  unconsciously  been  led. 

The  description  which  Mr.  James  has  given  us  of  the  sacred 
week,  is  excellent.  On  the  eve  of  Easter  day  he  was  in  the 
great  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan.  The 
ceremonies  were  magniticent  and  imposing,  beyond  almost  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive. 

"  A  representation  of  the  sacred  tomb  is  exposed  to  the  peo- 
ple during  the  v/liole  of  the  evening,  and  at  night  the  resurrec- 
tion is  announced  formally  in  all  the  churches.  We  entered  the 
Casan  church  at  a  late  hour;  the  nave,  the  aisles,  in  short  every 
part  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with  an  host  of  devotees ;  thou- 
sands of  lighted  tapers  (for  each  bore  one  in  his  hand)  glittered 
over  the  whole  area,  spreading  an  illumination  as  bright  as  noon. 
As  the  hour  of  twelve  approached,  all  eyes  were  earnestly  bent  on 
the  sanctuary  ;  at  length  it  opened,  when  there  issued  forth  a  long 
~  train  of  banners,  crosses,  &c.  ;  with  archimandrites,  protopopes, 
and  priests  of  all  ranks,  dressed  in  their  sumptuous  robes  of  em- 
broidered silk,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels ;  they 
moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  went  out  from  the  doors  of 
the  church  as  if  to  search  for  the  body  of  our  Lord  ;  in  a  fevr 
minutes  the  insignia  were  seen  again,  on  their  return,  floating 
above  the  heads  of  the  mob,  along  the  nave ;  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop had  regained  the  altar,  he  pronounced,  with  a  loud  voice, 
Christos  volseress,  '  Christ  is  risen.'  At  that  instant  the  hymn  of 
praise  commenced,  aild  a  peal  of  ordnance  from  the  fortress  re- 
echoed the  joyful  tidings  through  the  city.  The  world  of  Mongiks 
now  saluted  and  congratulated  one  another  in  turn ;  the  days  of 
fasting  were  at  an  end ;  tables  spread  with  provisions  in  a  short 
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time  made  their  appearance  in  the  church  :  the  forbidden  meat* 
were  tasted  with  eager  appetite,  and  a  feast  of  gluttony,  that  an- 
nually proves  fatal  ro  some  of  the  followers  of  this  religion,  took 
place  of  penance  and  prayer. 

"  A  second  carnival  of  one  week  succeeded  this  dav,  and  af- 
forded, though  in  a  ditFerent  way,  an  equally  gratifying  spectacle. 
'J  he  Isaac  Platz  was  filled  with  people,  drinking  quass  and  kislit- 
chi,  visiting  puppet  shows  or  rope-dancers,  enjoying  themselve* 
in  the  tcherkeli  or  round-about,  and  ibllowing  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, down  the  slope  of  the  summer.hills.  This  last  is  one  of 
tlie  most  favourite  amusements  ;  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  scaf- 
fold between  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  an  inclined  plane  in 
front,  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  ice-hills,  the  ordinary  diver- 
sion of  the  winter  season.  It  is  tastefully  adorned  with 'flowers 
and  boughs  of  trees,  amidst  which  an  amateur  of  the  sport  is 
hurried  in  a  small  narrow  cart  with  fosr  wheels  ;  descending  the 
steep,  and  traversing  with  the  impulse  a  level  stage  below,  of  some 
hundred  feet  in  length,  though  not  quite  so  securely  as  in  the 
case  before  mentioned. 

**  The  infinite  variety  of  gay  colour  and  costume  exhibited  by 
a  Russian  mob  atkls  to  the  pleasure  of  the  scene,  and  besides  the 
novelty  of  the  aspect  in  tins  point,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
Bight  to  a  foreigner  to  behold  these  stout  majestic  men,  with 
solemn  beards  and  placid  countenances,  sliding  down  these  hills 
in  go-carts,  or  whirled  round  one  after  another  in  the  light  found- 
about,  or  (as  permission  is  universally  given  in  this  week)  jingling 
the  church  bells  as  an  act  of  serious  devotion. 

"  But  still  more  singular  is  the  charm  produced  by  the  sight  of 
"so  vast  a  concourse  of  people  all  still  and  quiet.  An  universal 
face  of  merriment  and  good  humour  unceasingly  prevails,  but  it  is 
everywhere  accompanied  with  the  same  noiseless  appearance.  A 
sight  that  forms  a  strong  constrast  with  the  loud  mirth  of  an 
Italian,  or  the  joyous  boisterousness  of  an  English  mob.  But  with 
the  forced  and  artificial  Russian,  even  their  quantum  of  gladness  is 
regulated  by  the  strict  order  of  the  police. 

'*  The  presentation  of  an  egg  in  sign  of  the  termination  of  the 
fast,  is  the  usual  compliment  of  the  season  among  the  people  of 
all  ranks,  high  or  low ;  the  handsomest  are  made  of  porcelain,  and 
it  is  a. gift  generally  made  to  the  fair  sex.  The  lady  in  complais- 
ance grants  the  donor  permission  to  kiss  her  hand,  which,  on  his 
rising,  is  returned  according  to  the  graceful  mode  of  Russian  salu- 
tation, on  the  gentleman's  cheek.  By  old  established  custom,  no 
lady  of  any  rank  whatsoever  can  refuse  the  salute  to  the  meanest 
person  in  the  streets  that  does  but  make  her  the  offer  of  an  egg." 
P.  318. 

(To  hi  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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As.T.  11.  The  History  of  P ersia  from  the  most  early  Period  to 
the  present  Time,  coiitaining  an  Accoimt  of  the  Religion^ 
Government,  Usages,  and  Character  of  the  luhahiiants  of 
that  Kingdom.  By  Colonel  Sir  John  Malcolm,  K.  C.  B, 
K.  L.  S.  (ate  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Per- 
siafrom  the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  Two  Volumes, 
4to.     81.  8s.     Murray.      1815. 

J- HE  Empire  of  Persia  has  ever  borne  an  interesting  part  ia 
the  l\istory  of  the  world,  and  yet  of  its  earlier  periods  as  little 
perhaps  is  known,  as  of  any  region  which  has  given  rise  to 
events  so  great,  characters  so  illi'istrious,  or  usages  so  peculiar. 
When  the  priniilive  documents  of  a  nation,  however  subsequently 
great,  are  only  to  be  traced  to  the  perplexing  obscurities  of 
fable,  or  the  embellishments  of  poetic  description  ;  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years  must  pass  away,  before  the  patient  diligence  of 
the  historian  can  find  a  secure  and  permanent  resting  place. 
That  there  hitherto  has  been  no  history  of  Persia  in  any  Euro- 
pean language,  consiiiered  as  of  indefeasible  authority,  may  have 
been  the  cause  that  particular  curiosity  has  been  less  directed  to 
the  investigation  of  Persia,  than  of  many  other  nations.  We  are 
actually  brought  down  to  the  thirty- first  year  of  tire  Hegira,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  before  the  historian's  path  be- 
comes clear  and  unobstructed.  All  which  precedes  is  a  mixture 
of  fable  and  of  poetry. 

The  subject  would  probably  still  have  been  neglected  by  our 
countrymen,  had  not  local  and  incidental  circumstances  made 
familiar  and  frequent  iutercourse  with  Persia  a  motive  of  poli- 
tical necessity.  The  author  of  this  cuiious,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  important  work,  although  he  appears  to  have  had  the  sub- 
ject long  in  contemplation,  and  though  in  an  eminent  degree 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  would  in  all  probability  still  have 
deferred  the  filling  up  of  this  blank  in  English  literature,  had 
not  the  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  rendered  amicable  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  Monarch  essential  to  the  security  of  the  British 
government  in  India.  To  this  cause  perhaps  altogether,  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  entertaining  of  our  modern 
publications,  more  particularly  for  the  entertaining  account  of 
Persia  by  Morier,  the  almost  complete  geographical  survey  of 
General  Kinneer,  the  description  of  the  mission  to  Caubul  by 
Elphinstone,  the  travels  of  Pottinger  in  Beloochistan,  and  finally 
to  this  elaborate  history  by  the  present  author. 

Yet  after  all,  and  having  perused  these  works,  and  this  the 
most  considerable,  with  no  common  earnestness  and  attention, 
we  turn,  as  Christian  readers,  from  the  pictures  presented  to  our 
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contemplation  with  more  uneasiness  than  pleasure,  with  disgust 
rather  than  with  gratification.  The  painful  task  of  beholding  sos 
large  and  so  fair  a  portion  of  the  world  at  this  late  period,  so 
defamed  with  vices,  which  would  disgrace  the  extremest  state  of 
barbarism,  so  totally  buried  in  ignorance  of  the  true  religion, 
so  immersed  in  sensual  gratifications  of  the  lowest  and  most 
eiToneous  character,  must  fill  every  ingenuous  mind  with  the 
n)0st  melancholy  impressions.  The  historian,  however,  appears 
to  have  executed  his  office  with  fidelity  and  vigour ;  it  must  be 
ours  to  place  before  our  readers  a  general  outline  of  what  has 
been  performed,  passing  slightly  over  those  of  less  interest  and 
importance,  and  expatiating  more  Jargely  on  others,  which  ap- 
pear to  deserve  serious  consideration. 

The  historian  of  every  country  necessarily  must  divide  his 
work  into  the  two  portions  of  ancient  and  modern.  The  ancient 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  threw  no  extraordinary  light  upon 
the  history  of  Persia  ;  the  present  author,  therefore,  has  judici- 
ously consulted  for  the  more  important  facts.  Eastern  author* 
in  preference.  For  liis  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Persia, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  confesses  himself  principally  indebted  to  a 
work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Dabistan,"  composed  by  a 
Mahoniedan  traveller,  called  Mohsan,  a  native  of  Cashmere,  and 
whi(  h  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation  by 
Sir  W.  Jones.  This,  with  other  books  of  similar  antiquity  and 
authority,  is  described  at  length  in  the  seventh  chapter.  The 
portion  of  the  work  to  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  is 
occupied  in  detailing  the  diflferent  Dynasties,  from  the  first  King, 
^vhose  name  it  seems  was  Mahabad  ;  a  dry  subject,  but  which  the 
author  has  ingeniously  eontrived  to  render  entertaining,  by  nu- 
merous anecdotes  and  quotations  from  Persian  authors.  Ilis 
task  also  v.as  rendered  less  arduous  and  more  agreeable,  from 
his  intunatt;  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  from  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  having  visited  it  three  several 
times,  and  had  personal  knowledge  of  almost  all  its  different 
provinces. 

A  very  neat  statistical  account  of  Persia  precedes  what  per- 
haps may  not  improperly  be  termed  its  fabulous  history.  Yet 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  fables,  when  they  become  national  le- 
gends, are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Yet  it  will  naturally 
excite  a  siinle  from  the  gravest  countenance  to  read,  that  when 
one  of  ijjese  early  barbarous  monarchs  proceeded  to  take  re- 
Tcnjre  on  his  enemies,  his  army  was  joined  by  all  the  lions, 
tigers,  and  poultry  i:)  his  dominions.  This  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Ferdosi,  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  from  whose 
elaborate  productions  the  author  has  contrived  very  much  to  en- 
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liven  Ins  own.     Oiae  or  two  of  these  falrj  tales  may  amuse  the 
reader. 

"  We  are  told  by  Ferdosi,  that  the  Devil  first  persuaded  Zo- 
hauk  to  murder  his  virtuous  father  Murdas,  and  afterwards  tempt- 
ed him  to  eat  flesh,  whicli  was  in  those  days  considered  as  a  very 
great  sin.  As  a  reward  for  the  enjoyments  he  had  obtained  him, 
Satan  entreated  Zohauk  to  permit  him  to  kiss  his  shoulders,  which 
his  lips  no  sooner  touched,  than  a  hissing  serpent  appeared  on 
each.  These  were  expected  to  produce  his  immediate  death ;  but 
the  monarch  was  assured  by  the  Devil,  who  had  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  physician,  that  if  the  voracious  serpents  were  fed  with  the 
brains  of  human  beings,  he  need  apprehend  no  danger.  The  re- 
medy was  tried,  and  proved  successful :  and  Persia,  but  for  the 
courage  of  Kawah,  would  have  been  depopulated  by  this  diabolical 
device." 

This  Kawah  was  the  famous  blacksmith,  whose  apron  was 
afterwards  converted  into  the  royal  standard  of  Persia,  by  Feri- 
doon,  who  succeeded  Zohauk  on  the  throne.  The  apron  was 
richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  to  which  every  monarch  in  suc- 
cession made  addition.  It  continued  to  be  the  royal  standard 
of  Persia  till  the  period  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  when  it 
was  taken  in  battle  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

Another  of  these  tales  is  inserted,  after  which,  we  shall  leave 
the  period  of  poetry  and  fables,  and  accompany  the  author 
through  the  more  cultivated  and  secure  paths  of  modern  Persia. 

*'  It  is  related  that  Zal,  when  taking  the  amusement  of  the 
chase,  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tower,  on  one  of  the  turrets  of  which 
he  saw  a  young  damsel,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  They  mu- 
tually gazed  and  loved  ;  but  there  appeared  no  mode  of  ascending 
the  battlement.  After  much  embarrassment,  an  expedient  oc- 
curred to  the  fair  maiden :  she  loosened  her  dark  and  beautiful 
tresses,  which  fell  in  ringlets  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  en^ 
abled  the  enamoured  prince  to  ascend.  The  lady  proved  to  be 
Roudabah,  the  daughter  of  Mehrab,  King  of  Cabul,  a  prince  of 
the  race  of  Zohauk.  The  love  which  this  extraordinary  interviev/ 
gave  rise  to,  ended  in  a  marriage,  which  was  approved  both  by 
Sam  and  the  royal  father  of  the  Princess  ;  and  we  are  assured  ail 
was  happiness,  till  the  pains  of  Roudabah  threatened  her  husband 
with  the  loss  of  his  beloved.  The  griffin,  who  had  nurtured  Zal 
on  the  mountain  of  Elburz,  had  given  him,  at  parting,  some  of 
her  feathers,  and  directed  him  to  burn  one  whenever  he  was  in 
extreme  distress.  He  did  so  at  this  moment,  and  his  kind  nurse 
appeared.  She  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  incision 
in  the  side  of  Roudabah,  and  gave  him  some  intoxicating  drugs, 
which,  when  administered  to  the  Princess,  would  make  her  insen- 
sible to  pain.     Zal  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  the  giant  child  was 
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cut  from  the  side  of  his  mother,  wiio  was  soon  restored  to  perfect 
health.  The  infant  was  named  Roostum.  Seven  nurses  were  as- 
signed for  his  support,  but  proved  insuflicient :  and,  indeed,  nearly 
ns  many  sheep  were  soon  required  for  his  daily  sustenance.  Such 
is  the  ftibulous  account  of  the  birth  of  the  hero  of  Persia." 

This  Roostum  was  as  extraordinary  a  personage  in  tlie  ancient 
history  of  Persia,  and  performed  exploits  quite  as  marvellous  as 
those  of  Gargantua  in  Rabelais.  Among  other  entertaining 
narratives  cuacerninj^"  him,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  the 
reader  w  jll  probably  be  gratiiied  by  our  referring  him  to  tiie  tale 
ivhich  occurs  at  p.  37. 

At  p.  41,  we  have  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Kai  Khoosroo, 
between  whosn  and  tbeCvrus  of  tiie  Greeks,  there  exist  so  many 
and  such  striking  proofs  of  resemblance,  that  the  author  plau- 
sibly concludes  them  to  be  the  same  persons.  Kai  Khoosroo 
was  ordered  by  his  grandfather  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  he 
Mas  born  :  but  instead  of  this,  the  person  receiving  such  orders, 
deii\ered  him  to  the  cure  of  a  shepherd.  The  grandfather 
learned  the  secret,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  child,  who  was 
then  a  youth.  He  was  brought  to  the  royal  presence,  and  in- 
structed to  act  the  part  of  an  ideot,  which  he  did  so  success- 
fully, that  the  monarch  consented  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  live  in  retirement  with  his  mother  unmolested.  In  some  na- 
tional disturbance  which  soon  afterwards  occurred,  Kai  Khoosroo 
■was  sent  into  banis.hment  to  a  country  so  very  remote,  (beyond 
the  sea  of  China)  that  his  return  appeared  impossible.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  the  poei  Ferdosi,  a  hero  named  Geeve,  a  great 
Persian  w;>rrior,  travelled  over  all  China,  defeated  numerous 
armies,  and  tinally  restored  the  young  prince  to  his  grandfather. 
The  old  monarch  would  Iiave  resigned  his  throne  to  his  grand- 
«on,  !)ut  to  this,  some  of  the  nobles  objected,  observing  that  if 
.the  c:  (n\  n  was  resigned,  it  should  be  V)  the  son,  and  not  to  the 
grandson.  Upon  this  the  kmg  determined  to  send  both  son  and 
grandson  on  an  experhti'/n  against  the  Deeves,  (Magicians)  atid 
th.i  he  bh(  aid  be  king  vvho  proved  himself  most  woiihy.  Kai 
Kho(*sroo  returned  vic'-orious,  and  received  the  crown. 

Aj  p.  51,  8,  the  reade'  is  introduced  to  Gushtasp,  the  Darius 
H^st:\spes  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  Zendoshi,  the  renownfd  Xn- 
roaster,  the  first  introducer  of  fire  worship  among  the  Persians, 
and  who  is  denominated  an  impostor,  or  a  most  holy  cliaracter, 
as  his  actions  are  recorded  by  his  countrymen,  or  by  Mahomedaii 
authors. 

Darius  compelled  his  subjects  to  adopt  the  new  I'eligion,  and 
the  precepts  of  this  faith  were  inscribed  upon  twelve  thousand 
cow-hides,  fmrly  tanned,  and  were  deposited  in  a  vault  at  Per- 
•epolis,  guarded  by  a  band  of  devout  and  holy  men.     The  iui- 
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Snediate  consequence  of  this  change  in  their  religion  was  a  war 
%vith  tlie  Tartars,  the  monarch  of  which  country  assembled  his 
nobles,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  Know  ye  that  glory,  wisdom,  and  the  pure  religion  have  fled 
from  Persia.  A  certain  sorcerer,  styling  himself  a  Prophet,  hath 
appeared  to  that  region,  and  introduced  a  new  form  of  worship 
among  the  people,  to  whom  he  hath  said,  <  I  have  seen  the  Lord 
hi  heaven,  and  so  here  are  the  Zund  and  the  Osta,  as  written  by 
himself.  I  also  saw  Aherman  in  the  midst  of  hell,  bit  was  unable  to 
compass  the  circle  which  enclosed  him.  Behold,  I  am  deputed  by 
the  Almighty  to  preach  the  true  faith  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  : 
and  now  all  have  embraced  his  doctrines  ;  all  have  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed  their  eternal  happiness  to  the  old  Magician,  whose  pernicious 
precepts  threaten  to  pervade  the  whole  world.'  " 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  the  Persians  ultimately  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies  by  means  of  the  valour  of  the  son  of 
Gushtasp,  who  in  some  great  victory,  spared  those  alone  of  his 
enemies  who  implored  for  mercy,  /K^klins;  a  strazo  hi  their 
mouths.  The  historian  informs  us,  that  this  singular  custom 
still  prevails  in  parts  both  of  Tartary  and  India. 

The  account  of  this  warrior's  prowess  and  adventures,  ex- 
ceeds all  tiiat  can  be  imagined  even  of  Persian  romance.  Gush- 
tasp  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Bahman,  who  was  the  fa- 
mous Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  the  Greeks.  His  Persian  name 
is  also  characteristic  of  his  having  an  extraordinary  length  of 
arms;  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  when  he  stood  erect  upon 
his  feet,  the  ends  of  his  fingers  reached  below  his  knee.  1'his 
same  person  is  also,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture,  who  married  Esther. 

Some  curious  incidents  are  detailed  from  Persian  authors,  re- 
lating to  the  wars  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius 
Codemanus.  It  is  said  that  Philip  paid  a  tribute  of  golden  eggs 
to  Darius,  which  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  refused 
to  continue,  observing  that  the  bird  that  laid  the  eggs  was  flown 
to  the  other  world.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  to 
the  extent  of  many  pages,  is  peculiarly  entertaining,  and  abounds 
with  curious  anecdotes  of  Secander,  the  Persian  name  of  Alex- 
ander. 

The  next  celebrated  personage  who  occurs  is  Shahpoor,  of 
whom  also  the  most  marvellous  tales  are  related,  whose  memory 
is  also  preserved  in  more  authentic  histories,  as  having  frequently 
defeated  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  taken  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian,  prisoner. 

A  little  lower  in  the  period  of  Persian  history,  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  Baharam,  son  of  lioormuz.     This  was  in  the  year  of 
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our  Lord  C72,  and  the  epoch  is  remarkable  from  the  circiint- 
stance,  that  in  the  reign  of  this  Prince,  IMani,  the  founder  of 
tlie  sect  of  the  Manicheans,  was  put  to  death.  Mani  audaciously 
called  himself  the  Paraclete  ;  but  his  skin  was  stripped  off,  and 
hung  up  at  the  gate  of  Shahpoor.  It  is  a  singular  incident,  and 
will  necessarily  strike  every  reader  of  ordinary  cisriosiiy,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Emperor  Julian  by  any  of  the  Persian 
historians. 

At  p.  1 28,  the  reader  will  be  agreeably  detained  by  an  anec* 
dote  entirely  resembling  that  related  of  Zopyrus  by  Herodotus. 
A  Tartar  ofuccr,  to  save  his  sovereign's  army  from  the  If  ersiaa 
invader,  desired  that  one  of  his  hands,  one  foot,  his  noss 
and  ears  might  be  cut  off,  and  himself  thrown,  thus  man- 
gled, in  the  way  of  the  Persian  army.  The  result  was  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Zopyrus.  By  misleading  the  Persian 
army,  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in  the  Deserts,  from 
the  want  of  food  and  water. 

At  page!  34,  the  author  rises  with  his  subject,  and  exliibits 
a  specimen  of  vigorous  and  elegant  composition  which  cannot 
be  easily  surpassed. 

"  What  a  change,"  (he  observes)  "  has  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  produced  !  The  Empire  of  Persia,  tlie  great  rival  of  the 
Roman  Power,  now  appears  unable  to  resist  the  tide  of  civilization 
and  of  conquest,  which  comes  upon  her  not  from  that  ibuntain  of 
early  knowledge  the  East,  or  the  learned  West,  but  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North  ;  from  a  land  unknown  to  her  historians, 
being  inhabited  by  wretched  and  savage  tribes  of  ignorant  bar- 
barians, who  from  a  combination  of  powerful  causes,  the  genius  of 
some  of  their  sovereigns,  tlie  example  of  southern  Europe,  and  the 
influence  of  a  religion  which  has  every  where  improved  the  con-  • 
dition  of  mankind,  have  overcome  all  those  natural  obstacles  which 
opposed  their  rise,  and  started  as  if  by  magic  into  great  ami. 
Imperial  Power." 

An  excellent  description  of  Arabia,  and  a  concise  but  very 
perspicuous  account  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  will  be  found 
at  page  lfi7,  et  seq ;  as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  wars  between 
the  Arabians  and  Persians,  which  latter  country  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  in  the  £lst  year  of  the  Hcgira, 
corresponding  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  6'41. 

The  seventh  chapter  commencing  at  page  180,  and  con- 
tinued to  page  274,  is  the  most  elaborate  portion  of  the  work, 
and  that  evidently  upon  which  the  author  has  displayed  all  his 
knowledge,  and  exerted  his  best  powers.  It  consists  of  re- 
flections on  the  religion,  history,  antiquity,  and  character  of  the 
Persians,  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  It  exhibits  all  the 
authorities  which  have  beta  qousulted,  with  a  detail  of  the  value 
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and  influence  of  each  ;  on  the  subject  of  religion  tlie  reader  will 
be  obviouyly  impressed  with  the  strong-  rebeuiblaiice  between 
the  ancient  superstitions  of  Persia  and  India.  A  more  circum- 
stantial account  also  of  Zoroaster,  his  life,  character,  and  doc- 
trines, than  can  easily  be  met  with  elsewliere,  may  be  perused 
M'ith  great  satisfaction  at  page  192>  et  seq.  The  following 
translation  fj-oni  Ferdosi  on  the  origin  of  Fire  Worship  deserves 
to  be  inserted. 

"  One  day  tlie  King  (Hcushung)  retired  to  the  mountains,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  attendants ;  something  appeared  at  a 
distance  of  enovinous  magnitude,  black,  tremendous,  and  glossy; 
its  two  eyes  seemed  fountains  of  blood ;  the  smoke  which  issued 
from  his  mouth  obscured  the  air :  the  prudent  Houshung  contem- 
plated it  circumspectly ;  he  seized  a  stone  and  prepared  to  assail 
it ;  he  threw  it  witli  the  force  of  a  hero,  and  tlie  serpent  no  longer 
annoyed  the  world;  the  stone  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  both  fell 
to  pieces  by  the  procussion  ;  a  brilliant  flame  sprung  from  the  con* 
tact,  and  thus  fire  became  the  production  of  stone.  The  King 
prostrated  himself  before  God,  and  oifered  devout  supplications  for 
having  thus  obtained  the  Sacred  Fire,  for  which  he  erected  a 
sanctuary  on  the  spot.  Ho  said  this  fire  is  a  divinity,  let  it  be 
worshipped  by  all.  Night  came,  the  mountain  was  covered  with 
fire  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  the  King  and  his  attendants.  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  the  name  of  which  became  that  of 
the  auspicious  hero." 

The  remainder  of  this^  chapter  is  pleasingly  diversified  by 
various  anecdotes  of  the  different  dynasties  of  ancient  Persia, 
as  well  as  by  dissertations  on  the  antiquities  which  are  stUl  to  be 
found,  and  of  which  many  neat  engravings  are  given. 

Some  ingenious  observations  will  be  seen  at  p,  Q,()3,  &.c.  on 
the  character,  manners,  and  laws  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
we  are  further  informed,  that  the  word  of  the  King,  as  in  the 
time,  and  in  the  example  of  Daniel,  is  at  present  also  the  fixed 
pnd  immutable  law  of  the  land.  To  evince  this^  a  curious  fact 
of  modern  occurrence  is  related, 

*'  The  late  King  being  in  camp  near  Shiraz,  said  he  would  not 
move  till  the  snow  disappeared  from  the  neighbouring  mountain. 
The  season  proved  severe,  and  the  snow  x-emained  longer  than  was 
expected.  The  army  began  to  suffer  from  sickness  and  great  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  King  persevered  and  refused  to  move.  Multitudes 
were  employed  to  remove  the  snow,  a  few  fine  days  helped  their 
efforts,  the  snow  disappeared,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
monarch  marched." 

The  aera  of  the  government  of  the  Caliphs  in  Persia  after  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  commences  at  p.  275  \  the  materials  are 

t»keit 
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taken  necessarily  from  the  native  authors,  who  are  without 
exception  dry  relaters  of  fact,  without  interest  and  without 
embellishment.  Many  curious  and  entertaining  anecdotes  occur 
in  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  more  particularly  at  pp.  284, 
288,  9,  SIS.  The  ibllowing  elegant  translation  of  a  Persian 
ode^  is  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden. 

He  who  my  brimruing  cup  shall  view. 

In  trembling  radiance  shine. 
Shall  own  the  liquid  ruby  hue, 

Is  matchd  by  rosy  wine. 

Each  is  a  gem  from  nature's  hand. 

In  living  lustre  bright ; 
But  one  congeals  its  radiance  bland. 

One  swims  in  liquid  light. 

Ere  you  can  touch  its  sparkUng  eye, 

Has  left  a  splendid  stain ; 
Ere  you  can  drink  the  essence  high. 

Floats  giddy  thro'  the  brain. 

A  curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  meet  death,  '\9  told  at  p  :i\7-  The 
nariative  of  a  long  succession  of  sovereigns  of  the  Caliph  race, 
is  also  pleasingly  diversified  and  enlivened  by  various  anecdotes, 
i\t  pp.  337,  339,  340.  The  character  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  the  actions  of  his  life,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  ninth 
chapter,  and  is  forcibly  delineated.  Of  this  great  prince,  various 
characteristic  anecdotes  are  related  from  Dovv's  Hindostan, 
from  the  same  author's  translation  of  Perishta,  and  fiom  Price's 
Mahomedan  history.  In  the  tenth  chapter  the  author  has 
detailed  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  their  habits 
and  character.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  amusing  ; 
see  in  particuiar  the  account  of  iSizam-ul-mulk,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Malik-Shiih,  p.  3(37. 

Having  concluded  his  account  of  the  Dynasty  of  Selkook, 
the  author  commences  his  eleventh  chapter  with  a  description 
of  the  Atta-Begs,  which  was  the  appellation  given  to  a  number 
of  petty  princes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  Persia,  had  obtained  possession  of  seme  of  its  finest  pro- 
vinces. The  anecdote  of  the  slave  Illij  Ghuz,  at  p.  383,  is 
curious  and  entertaining.  He  was  of  mean  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance, but  was  one  of  forty  slaves  brought  for  sale  to  the 
Vizier,  for  the  Prince's  use.  Ghuz  alone  was  rejected,  but  as 
they  were  leading  him  away,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Vizier,  you  have 
bought  thirty-nine  slaves  for  the  King's  sake,  buy  me  for  God's 
sake."  The  minister  was  pleased  with  his  quickness,  and  pur- 
chased  him  also.      He   was  afterwards   the  favourite  of  his 

Sovereign^ 
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^  Sovereign,  and  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
from  a  scullion,  his  original  employuient,  became  the  moat 
powerful  noble  of  the  Persian  empire.  Tiie  story  of  Aly, 
another  of  these  Atta-Begs,  as  related  at  p-  39' ,  et  seq,  is  pecu' 
liarly  interesting ;  and  it  is  to  be  regietted  that  our  limits  uill 
not  permit  us  to  insert  it  at  length.  At  the  period  here  dis- 
cussed, Per-ia  appears  to  have  exhibited  such  a  scene  ot  tlisorder 
and  distraction,  as  to  involve  the  historian's  path  m  much  per- 
plexity. He  has,  however,  most  ingeniously  coiitrned  to  make 
the  whole  bi;th  pleasing  and  instructive.  The  history  of  the 
Hussunees,  or  followers  of  Hussein,  fsom  which  our  English 
term  assassin  is  said  to  be  derived,  fills  many  pages  agreeably. 
Their  ruler  had  fifty  thousand  depeiidents  devoted  to  his  will, 
of  uhom  each  \\as  prepared  at  a  word  or  signal,  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life,  or  to  take  away  that  of  aiiother.  This  Prince  was  the 
perst)n  who  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  was  named  "  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  An  envoy  was  sent  to  the  chief 
by  M;ilik-Shah.  Hussun  ordered  one  of  his  followers  to  stab 
himself,  and  another  to  throw  himself  Irom  a  precipice.  Both 
mandates  were  instantly  obeyed.  Go,  said  Hussein  to  the 
envoy  and  tell  your  n^sster  what  you  have  beheld. 

The  successor  of  this  chief  was  of  the  sect  of  Ismael.  A 
celebrated  divine  preached  violently  against  this  sect ;  after  hav- 
ing repeated  his  censure,  he  was  one  day  surprised  to  see  a  man 
whom  he  thought  one  of  his  most  zealous  disciples,  enier  his 
chamber,  and  put  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  asking  hi-n  if  he  knew 
who  he  was.  1  am  ignorant,  said  the  trembluig  Priest,  nor  can 
I  tell  why  you  seek  my  life.  You  abused  the  sect  of  Ismael. 
I  repent,  said  the  doctor,  and  will  do  so  no  more.  Swear  this 
by  the  prophet,  said  the  stranger.  I  swear.  Very  well ;  my 
orders  were  not  to  slay  you,  or  my  poign  .rd  ere  now  would  have 
been  in  your  heart  My  master  AUah-u-deen  sends  yuu  hia 
respects,  and  advises  you  to  be  careful  for  the  future  ;  he  sends 
you  too  this  bag  of  300  g;)ld  mohurs,  and  here  is  an  order  to 
receive  the  same  sum  annually  ivim  his  agent.  The  Doctor's 
pupils  were  somewhat  surprized  that  they  never  again  heard  of 
the  name  of  Isniael. 

A  singular  account  of  Persian  bank  notes,  as  introduced  by 
Key-Khatou,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  royal  treasures,  oc- 
curs at  p.  431,  2.  They  are  thus  desciibed.  The  baukiUg 
houses  were  called  Tshau-Khanah  or  the  house  of  stamps  or 
notes.  The  Tshau  or  bank  note  was  an  oblong  piece  of  paper, 
containing  a  short  inscription  in  Chinese  characters,  and  exhibit- 
ing on  each  side  the  Mahomedan  confession.  '*  i  here  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. "  They  had  also  the 
titles  of  the  King,  and  in  the  center  a  circle^  in  which  the  v  alue 
^  *.  of 
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akfii    nfCf^sarlly   '  '  ••    native         '      •,    wlio  arc   NMih-nit 

'xccption   dry   itl  fact,    wii; litcnul    ami   wiiliout 

•mix  lliiliineiit.      .'  lous  tnid  enkitaiinns  aiiiT«ii>te3  occur 

II  this  portion  of  tliotoik,  ami  more  partirularly  at   pp.  284, 
288,  9,  3 IK,     '11  111   iiaiislatioii  of  a  rcisitu 

)de,  is  by  the  laic  ui.a-.^^cu. 

lie  who  :  »il  v»cir, 

s:.  -  ...     .C-. 

Is  match  (b)r  rosy  wine. 

Each  is  A  re's  han«1, 

III  hvi 
Diit  0!»e  i    .  tm  r-  hl.inc?, 

Oijc  swin.- 

Ere  you  caiiouch  it^i  sparkling  eye. 
Has  IcA  a  '  .stain ; 

Eic  you  i\:u  iii.iv  ilie  is.'.cnre  high, 
FloiUs  ^al(  ihro'  llic  bruin. 

A  cminis  unccdoti;lUistralive  of  the  Ilimioos,  and  the  con- 
tempt wiih  which  ily  meet  iKalh,  i%  told  at  p  .il?-  The 
nariatlve  of  a  long  siiiession  of  sovereigns  of  the  Caliph  race, 
is  also  pleasingly  (hvtified  and  t nlivened  by  various  aiardotcs, 
fit  pp.  357,  SSO,  r>i.  The  ch:irarttr  of  Sultau  Mahnioud 
and  the  actions  of  hiaifo,  occupy  a  luijjc  poriiMii  of  the  ninth 
chapter,  and  is  forcibltlilmeated.  Of  ihi*.  great  piince,  various 
cliaiacterislic  anecdoB  are  related  from  Donv'.s  lliiid<)«,tan, 
from  the  same  author' translation  of  P<  '  and  fmin  Price'* 
Mahoniedan  history.  In  the  tenth  cw,.j/c»i  the  author  has 
detailed  an  elal  oiate  ccount  of  the  Tartar  lrlbe«,  their  habits 
and  chiu  acter.  The  \\olc  of  this  chapter  w  ill  be  found  annising  ; 
see  in  parlicular  ''  ^  >'uU  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Malik-S''         ,.,7. 
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Sovereign,  antl  filled  tlie  hijiliest  <iices  ni  the  kingdom  ; 
from   a  scullion,    his  oiiscinal    einjoynient,    became   ihe   ii 
powerlul   noble   of   the    IVrsian   apui-      Tlie   story   of 
another  of  thejie  Atta-lJegs,  as  relatl  at  p   :>;<',  et  seq,  is  \n 
liariv  interesting;;  and  it  is  to  be  rji cited   that  our  liniit:* 
not  permit   us  to  insert  it  at  lenit      At  the  period  here 
cussed,  I\iia  appears  to  have  exhifted  such  a  scene  ol  ili-ioi 
and  distraction,   as  to  involve  the  iMoiian's  path  ni  much  ) 
plcxity.      He  has,  however,  n      "  r.-nioiislv  ci>n«n\td  to  m 
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of  tbe  note  was  inscribed,  and  a  mandate  to  ali  the  Ki;ig's  sub- 
jects to  receive  this  currency  on  pain  of  condign  punishtnent. 

Chapter  thirteen  opens  with  the  history  of  the  celebrated 
Tamerlane,  or  Ameer  Tirnour,  and  an  account  of  his  conquest  of 
Persia.  The  life  of  this  personage  ha*  been  written  in  various 
languages  and  must  be  generally  known. 

The  reign  of  Tamasp  is  remarkable,  (p.  511,)  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  an  Englishman  (Antony  Jenkinson,  see  Hackluyt's 
Voyages)  being  accredited  to  him  by  our  Queen  Eliz^ibelh.  A 
pair  of  the  Khig's  slippers  were  sent  to  Jenkinson  that  his 
Christian  feet  might  not  pollute  the  carpet  of  the  holy  monarch. 
The  King  did  not  ask  what  brought  him  thither,  but  whether 
lie  wa'i  an  infidel  or  a  Mahometan.  The  Englishman  replied 
he  was  neither,  but  a  Christian.  The  King  leplied  he 
vanled  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  infidels,  and  desired  him  to 
go  about  his  business.  A  man  followed  Jenkinson  from  the 
royal  presence  sprinkling  sand  upon  his  path,  to  mark  how  the 
Prince  abhorred  his  uncleanness- 

A  horrible  story  is  related  p.  .517,  of  the  death  of  one  of  these 
Princes  from  intoxication.  Being  an  abominable  tyrant  it  seems 
more  likely  that  he  was  poisoned,  at  least  no  particular  enquiry 
was  made  alter  his  death. 

The  history  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  is  narrated  with  much 
vigour  and  interest.  In  his  reign,  the  European  Powers  had 
established  f  ictories  at  Gombroon,  and  what  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, Sir  Robert  Shirley  made  his  appearance  in  England  as  envoy 
from  the  Persian  monarch-  The  reception  of  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  who  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Shirley  on  his  return  as 
ambassador  from  England,  resembles  some  story  in  the  Arabian 
Kights.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  antichamber  of  the 
monarch,  instead  of  coffee,  the  usual  compliment,  they  had  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  served  in  dishes  of  gold,  with  abundance  of 
wine  in  golden  goblets,  poured  from  golden  flaggons.  They 
were  next  carried  into  two  apartments,  filled  also  with  vessels  of 
gold  and  rich  jewels,  all  which  contained  perfumes,  flowers,  and 
wine.  On  entering  the  state  apartments,  beautiful  boys  in 
spangled  turbans  and  embroidered  dresses  held  out  to  them  goldeu 
goblets  of  wine. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  his  kingdom,  Shah-Abbas 
in  the  former  pai  t  of  his  reign,  received  and  deserved  the  greatest 
praise.  Latterly  he  became  suspicious  and  cruel,  he  was  never- 
theless remarkable  for  the  toleration  which  he  extended  to 
the  Christians.  Various  anecdotes  are  recited  by  the  author, 
of  this  extraordinary  personage,  but  like  most  of  the  Persian 
monaiclis,  they  abound  in  sanguinary  scenes  of  cruelty.  At 
p.  596,  we  are  introduced  to  the  curious  histoiy  of  the  i\ffghan 

tribei. 
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tribes.  Many  and  formidable  were  the  hostilities  and  battles 
between  these  tribes  and  the  heads  of  the  Persian  empire.  But 
the  detail,  like  all  those  of  Oriental  Princes,  exhibits  a  melancholy 
mixture  of  fraud,  bioodslied,  and  cruelty,  so  that  the  reader  of 
sensibility,  though  occasionally  hurried  on  by  inany  warm  and 
■animating  descriptions,  is  frt^jueutly  apt  to  pause  and  lament 
that  such  documents  should  be  founded  on  authentic  memo- 
rials. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  some 
Affghan  Princes,  who  for  a  period  limited  indeed  in  extent,  but 
full  of  extraordinary  events,  assumed  the  title  of  sovereigns  of 
Persia.  Of  these  the  two  most  considerable  were  Mahu^ood 
and  Ashraff.  The  latter  was  defeated  by  the  native  Persians, 
and  an  anecdote  is  related  of  an  illustrious  female  on  the  occasion 
of  the  victory,  to  which  perhaps  it  will  be  difficult  to  tiud  a 
parallel  even  in  Oriental  history. 

Shah-Tamasp  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  success  of  his 
troops,  left  Teheran,  to  which  he  had  advanced,  and  arrived  in 
Ispahan  soon  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Affghans.  Though 
received  with  acclamations  and  joy,  almost  every  object  he  viewed 
was  calculated  to  inspire  grief,  and  we  must  judge  favourably  of 
the  heart  of  this  weak  Prince,  when  ir.formed  that  he  burst  into 
tears  as  he  walked  through  the  solitarv  and  defaced  ha'ls  of 
his  glorious  ancestors.  But  his  feelings  had  still  a  greater  trial 
to  support.  He  knew  that  Ashraff  when  he  slew  his  father, 
had  carried  off  all  the  females  of  the  royal  family,  and  his 
astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  he  entered  the  interior 
apartments  to  find  himself  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  an  old 
woman  who  called  him  her  dear  son.  He  was  soon  satisfied 
she  was  his  mother  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other 
sultanas  and  princesses,  from  being  unknown.  She  had  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  slave  when  Mahmood  took  the  capital,  and 
had  not  only  woi-n  the  dress,  but  performed  the  lowest  menial 
offices  of  the  rank  she  assumed,  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

As  we  descend  to  periods  nearer  to  the  time  in  which  we  at 
present  live,  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  personages  in 
some  degree  familiar  to  us,  and  with  events  known  with  greater 
or  less  accuracy.  The  obscure  origin  of  Nadir  Shah,  his  great 
military  successes  and  brilliant  talents,  though  narrated  with 
particular  vigour  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  he  who  is  at  all 
conversant  in  Asiatic  history,  remembers  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  disgust. 

The  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Nadir  Shah,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Zurd  Dynasty,  occupies  two  whole 
chapters,  and  as  usual  exhibit  pictures  of  successful  and  dis- 
a|>pointed  ambition,  generosity,  and  cruelty,  fraud  and  integrity. 

On 
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On  this  account  therefore,  the  concluding  part  of  the  work  will 
by  most  readers  be  perused  with  a  greater  degree  of  complacency 
and  satisfaction.  We  could  have  enlivened  our  pages  with  a  far 
greater  number  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  indeed  have  been 
obliged  to  exercise  greater  restraint  than  could  have  been 
wished.  The  innate  sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  some  of  these 
barbarian  Princes  would  exceed  belief,  if  not  inserted  from 
records  of  indisputable  authority.  The  following  is  from  a  MS. 
in  the  author's  possession.  A  native  meichaiit  had  been  robbed, 
and  complained  to  his  sovereign.  Was  no  one  near  but  the 
robbers,  said  the  Prince.  None  sir.  Were  there  no  trees, 
stones,  or  bushes  ?  Yes,  there  was  one  large  solitary  tree, 
beneath  whose  shade  1  was  reposing  when  attacked ;  the  Prince 
on  hearing  this,  pretended  to  be  in  a  futy,  and  ordered  two 
executioners  to  proceed  instantly  and  Jiog  the  tree  that  had  been 
described  every  m.)rning,  till  it  eiiher  rtsiored  tiie  stolen  propi  rty 
or  revealed  the  liames  of  the  thieves.  Tije  executioners  did  so, 
and  the  tree  had  not  SL;ffcred  riagellation  more  than  a  week, 
when  all  the  stolevi  goods  we=e  found  deposited  at  its  foot. 
The  robbers  who  had  iieard  of  this  exti  aordinary  cruelty  inflicted 
on  the  tree,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  horrid  punishment 
t\hich  awaited  them,  in  ca:^e  of  beijig  discovered.  When  the 
result  was  told  the  king,  he  smiled,  and  said,  1  knew  what  the 
flogging  of  the  tree  uould  pioduce. 

The  founder  of  the  present  reigning  family  of  Persia  was 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  and  the  20th  chapter  is  oc<  upied  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  state  of  Persia  and  the  neighbourirg  coun- 
tries, at  the  period  when  their  power  was  established.  The 
representation  of  Kurdistan  and  its  singular  people  is  very  curi- 
ous. In  this  province  the  ancient  manners  and  independence 
have  been  preserved,  with  little  change  and  interruption,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  history.  It  was  the  Carduchia  of  the  an- 
cients, and  had  nearly  proved  the  destruction  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  Persian  historians  relate,  that  when  an  En- 
voy of  Kurdistan  appeared  before  Mahomet,  the  prophet  was 
so  struck  witii  his  fierce  looks  and  gigantic  person,  that  he 
prayed  to  God  that  so  formidable  a  race  might  never  be  united. 
It  is  at  the  present  period  divided,  one  half  acknowledging  the 
Turkish,  the  other  the  Persian  government. 

The  descriptions  of  Georgia  in  p.  21 1,  of  Khorassan,  p.  215>  Ij 
of  iViushed,  its  capital,  p.  217,  will  well  repay  the  reader's  at- 
tention.  The  beauty  of  the  Georgian  women  has  ever  been 
proverbial,  and  no  less  so  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  classes^j 
of  \^hom  an  Armenian  author  says,  "  they  were  born  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  Devil." 

Of  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Mekran,  we  have  lately  had 

more 
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more  detailed  information  from  Messrs.  Elphinstone,  Cliristie, 
and  Pottinger  ;  but  the  subject  is  with  great  propriety,  though 
succiiictly  here  introduced,  as  necessary  to  fiil  up  the  author's 
outline.  The  history  of  Beggee  Jan,  at  p.  243,  is  exceed- 
sngly  curious  and  amusing.  From  the  appearance,  garments, 
and  manners  of  a  religions  mendicant,  assuming  a  thorough 
contempt  of  all  worldly  plaasures,  and  above  all  thin2;s,  of 
worldly  power,  he  inspired  his  countrymen  with  such  admiration 
of  his  supposed  virtues,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
take  the  eovernment  upon  him.  He  accordin.,lv  became  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Usbegs.  He,  however,  continued  his  sin- 
gularity of  dress  and  mode  of  living,  and  whilst  his  family  re- 
sided in  a  palace,  he  dwelt  in  a  small  unfurnished  room,  into 
which  all  persons  were  admitted  at  all  limes,  always  preserving 
the  appearance  of  a  common  mendicant.  His  dress  was  never 
changed,  except  when  he  visited  jiis  family,  when  the  skin  of  a 
deer  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

Many  singular  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  personage  from 
p.  '244  to  p.  2(30  et  seq. 

The  twenty-tirst  chapter  which  next  succeeds,  exhibits  tlio 
life  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  the  uncle  of  the  present  reign- 
ing monarch  of  Persia,  and  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
succeeded.  That  this  Prince  was  a  character  of  no  ordinary 
stamp  is  marked  by  the  following  anecdote.  When  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  great  enemy  of  his  family,  Kurreera 
Khan,  he  relates  of  himself, 

"  I  had  no  power  of  declaring  openly  that  spirit  of  revenge 
which  I  always  harboured  against  the  murderers  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  the  despoilers  of  my  inheritance,  but  while  I  sat  with 
Kurreem  Khan,  in  his  public  hall  of  audience,  I  often  employed 
myself  in  cutting  his  fine  carpet  with  a  penknife,  which  I  secreted 
under  my  cloak,  and  my  mind  felt  some  relief  in  doing  him  iu  thi* 
secret  manner  all  the  injury  I  could." 

The  obvious  conclusion  is,  as  the  facts  proved,  that  he  was 
cruel,  malignant,  and  revengeful ;  and  to  secure  the  crown  to 
his  nephew,  murdered  one  of  the  bravest  of  men  and  best  of 
brothers. 

The  transfer  of  the  obedience  of  Georgia  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  the  sanguinary  hostilities  which  succeeded,  the  horrible 
massacre  of  1  etiis,  are  detailed  with  historical  dignity,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  with  accurate  precision. 

The  character  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  is  drawn  with  much 
vigour,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  very  entertainmg 
anecdotes.  His  contempt  of  luxury  is  marked  by  the  following. 
He  was  cue  day  eating  the  hard  black  bread  and  sour  milk, 

which 
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which  is  the  common  fare  of  the  Persian  soldiers,  aMd  saw  ona 
of  his  principal  minislers,  who  was  near  him,  beginning  to  do 
the  same,  the  king  commanded  him  instantly  to  desist.  Eat 
as  much  as  you  please,  says  he,  of  your  rich  piilaws  and  line 
sweetmeats,  but  never  again  let  me  see  a  fellow  of  u  secretary 
Jike  you,  touch  the  food  of  my  soldiers. 

The  composition  of  the  concluaing  chapters  must  have  cost  the 
author  much  more  care,  Itibour,  and  deliberation,  than  the  whole 
of  what  precedes.  The  twenty-second  chapter  discusses  at 
length  the  sulject  of  the  religion  of  the  iniiabiiants  of  Persia. 
They  appear  to  be  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Sheahs  and  the 
iSooffees,  both  of  which  acknowledge  the  Mahomedan  as  the 
only  true  faith.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  detail  of  the  Ma-f 
Jjomedan  doctrines  than  was  necessary,  as  Sale's  Koran,  and 
other  books  of  the  kind  are  in  f^scry  one's  hands.  Generally 
speaking,  a  large  portion  of  this  chapter  would  as  well  suit  thq 
history  of  any  other  contiguous  Mahomedan  country. 

The  distinction,  however,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  con- 
tending sect.s,  p.  34G,  &c.  is  drawn  witii  much  spirit  as  well  as 
precision.  The  great  and  evident  difference  between  them,  is 
that  the  Sheah  docirine  niaintains  the  indefeasible  ligiit  of 
A\y  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate,  at  the  death  of  the? 
^Prophet,  which  the  Sooffees  deny. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  hitherto,  at  least,  although 
these  Persian  enthusiasts  have  borrowed  many  of  their  inulges 
from  the  Hindoos,  they  have  not  yet  imitated  their  preposterous 
and  most  unnatural  austerity.  A  beautiftd  translation  in  the 
English  verse,  from  the  Musnave,  a  very  favourite  work  of  the 
Sooffees  is  inserted  at  p.  399"  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  great 
entertainment  and  nuich  interest  to  the  long  narrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Sooffee  sect,  but  which  really  seems  spun 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  and  is  also  too  much  encumbered  with 
quotations. 

With  respect  to  the  author's  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  particularly  to  object ;  we 
should,  however,  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  before  him,  of  introduce 
ing  some  plain  and  impressive  apostrophe,  in  favour  of  his  own. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  Persian 
government,  and  also  contains  observations  on  the  revenue  and 
military  establishments  of  the  kingdom.  The  power  of  the 
monarch  is  as  it  invariably  has  ever  been,  absolute.  The  prime 
minister  is  the  medium  by  which  all  public  affairs  are  transacted'. 
The  Persian  laws  are  founded  on  the  Koran.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered at  various  tribunals,  of  which  there  are  many  in  all 
the  larger  cities.    Tlie  governors  of  provinces  and  cities  are  ap- 
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fiointed  by  the  monarch.  Murder  may  be  commufed  far  money. 
if  the  culprit  cannot  raise  the  sum  required,  he  is  compelied 
with  a  large  iron  collar  round  his  neck^  to  beg  till  he  shall  collect 
the  amount  of  his  fine.  An  adulteress  is  cut  to  pieces  by  her 
father,  her  husband,  or  her  son.  Their  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  parricide  is  curious,  A  young  man  murdered  his  father. 
He  will  ot  course  be  put  to  death,  observed  the  author.  No, 
said  the  informant,  the  life  of  an  active  young  man  is  much  too 
valuable  to  be  taken  away  for  a  dead  old  one.  P.  469-  There 
are  few,  or  rather  no  mendicants,  and  personal  freedom  as  far 
as  residei.ce  is  coricerned,  is  free  from  all  restraint.  The  army  is 
coivjposed  of  a  large  body  of  irregular  cavalry,  furnished  by  the 
mil;t;>:y  tribes,  and  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  a 
numerous  mili'ia,  widi  a  corps  of  infantry  and  artillery  clothed 
and  disciphned  in  the  European  manner. 

The  twenty-fourth  chapter  is  principally  statistical,  and  dis- 
cussers the  climate,  productions,  and  population  of  Persia.  As 
may  be  expected  in  provinces  lying  under  such  dilFereut  parallels 
of  latitude,  tlicrc  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  The 
capital,  Ispahan,  seems  placed  in  the  best  temperature  of  Persia. 
The  cities,  to  the  north  of  Irak  are  less  favourably  circumstanced. 
The  winters  in  Kurdistan  are  exceedingly  severe.  The  soil  of 
Per>^ia  is  equallv  various.  There  is  no  where  a  greater  variety 
of  vegetable  productions  ;  but  there  are  few  minerals  of  any 
value.  The  camel,  mule,  and  horse  are  excellent.  Sheep  in 
abundance.  Chaidin  gives  the  population  of  Persia  at  forty 
mihi  'US,  which  Pinkerton  reduces  to  ten.  The  cities  of  Persia, 
and  Ispahan  iii  particular,  are  very  magnilicent  and  splendid. 
There  are  in  fact  no  public  roads,  as  no  wheel-carriages  have 
hitherto  been  introduced.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  tlie 
useful  and  fine  arts  both  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  The  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  prince  often  checks  this,  as  for  example  :  An 
ingenious  Persian  was  employed  in  casting  cannon.  The  au- 
thor thought  some  of  the  guns  imperfect,  and  pointed  out  one 
as  crooked.  Very  true,  said  the  man,  but  that  is  not  my  fault. 
1  have  been  commanded  to  finish  in  ten  days,  what  would  re- 
quire ten  months.  Why  do  you  not  remonstrate  on  the  im- 
practibility  of  the  thing.  '^Fhe  man  shook  his  head,  my  master, 
he  observed,  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  prince,  and  must  be 
obeyed. 

The  Persians  have  made  but  little  progress  in  agriculture,  but 
are  tolerable  mechanics.  Of  clsemistry  they  know  nothing,  and 
are  ignorant  both  of  anatomy  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
They  have  an  intallible  cure  for  temporary  blindness.  A  large 
vessel  full  of  snow  is  placed  before  the  patient,  whose  face  must 
be  put  near  it.     A  red-hot  steel  is  then  thrown  into  the  vessel. 
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and  an  immediate  and  strong  perspiration  ensues,  vhich  is  in* 
ereased  by  throwino-  a  shawl  over  the  bead,  and  the  cure  is  ac- 
complished.    1  hey  have  a  similar  remedy  in  North  America. 

Of  geography  as  a  science  they  know  nothing ;  but  they  are 
and  ever  have  ])een  devoted  to  poetry.  The  Epic  Poems  of 
Ferdosi  and  Nizarnee,  the  Musnave  of  Jellah-u-eleer,  the 
Poems  of  Jami,  and  the  Odes  of  Hafiz,  are  considered  as 
abounding  in  exquisite  harmony  and  kixuriance  of  fancy.  They 
appear  entirely  unacquainted  with  satire,  but  many  of  their  songs 
are  beautiful.  In  the  art  of  painting  they  have  made  no  ad- 
vancement. With  respect  to  literature  m  general,  they  seem 
to  be  statioi.ary,  and  so  they  are  likely  to  continue  whilst  the 
government  remains  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  woik  concludes  with  observations  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Persians.  The  princes  of  the  blood  are  not 
now  inmnued  in  the  harem  longer  than  female  care  is  required. 
They  are  early  instructed  in  their  religion,  and  in  thai  which 
relates  to  external  n)anners. 

The  king  thus  passes  his  time.  He  rises  early  on  account  of 
liis  religit.us  duties.  As  no  male  approaches  the  interior  apart- 
ments, his  attendants  are  females  or  eunuchs.  When  dressed,  he 
sits  two  hours  in  the  hall  of  his  haram.  female  officers  arrange 
liis  wives  and  slaves  with  strict  regard  to  precedency.  Having 
heard  the  alFairs  of  t!te  haram,  he  consults  his  principal  wives, 
and  then  retires.  Officers  nseet  him  as  he  leaves  the  harem,  his 
favourites,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  He  then  breakfasts. 
The  dishes  in  silver  covers  are  locked  in  a  close  tray,  which  is 
covered  with  a  rich  shawl,  and  pluced  before  the  king.  The 
steward  th.en  breaks  the  seal,  and  the  physician  attends  the 
meal.  A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  king  performs 
his  public  duties  may  be  seen  at  p.  434.  He  has  an  historio- 
grapher, a  poet,  a  jester,  and  a  story-teller.  The  court  is  very 
ceremonious,  and  on  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  great  grandeur  is 
displayed.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  royal  establish- 
ment of  horses,  and  the  stable  of  the  king  is  the  most  sacred 
of  all  sanctuaries.  A  horse,  thev  say,  will  never  bear  liim  to 
victory  by  whom  it  is  violated.  The  place  of  safety  is  the  head 
of  the  horse.  If  tied  up  in  the  open  air^  he  who  lakes  refuge 
must  touch  the  headstall. 

Tl'.e  festival  most  strictly  observed,  is  the  Feast  of  the  Vernal 
Equinox.  On  this  occasion  there  are  horse-races,  mutual  pre- 
sents are  interchanged,  and  each  man  on  this  auspicious  mom 
kisses  his  friend.  The  princes,  nobles,  and  higher  public  of- 
licers  imitate  the  king  as  far  as  they  can.  They  exact  the  re- 
verence they  pay  to  him,  from  their  own  dependents  ;  each  has  his 
courtj  and  lavish  their  wealth  on  women,  hors*?^  rich  aruis,  and 
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«!ress.  They  are  educated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  prince* 
of  the  blood.  The  priesthood  is  held  in  high  honour^  and 
much  courted  by  the  sovereign.  In  the  reign  of  Abbas  the 
Great,  a  person  complained  to  the  high  priest,  that  the  king  had 
taken  his  sister  by  force  into  his  haram.  The  holy  man  gave  the 
complainant  a  note  to  this  effect :  "  Brother  Abbas  restore  to 
the  bearer  his  sister."  The  woman  was  instantly  given  up. 
They  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  nothing  is  done,  not 
even  a  head-dress  put  on,  witlioiit  consulting  the  stars.  Illus- 
trative of  this  weakness  see  a  curious  anecdote  at  p.  ;u9- 

The  art  of  printing  is  still  unknown  in  Persia,  but  their  writ- 
ing is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  nuich  cultivated  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. The  Persians  are  fond  of  society,  and  keep  samptuous 
tables.  The  women  in  fact  I'.ave  no  character  at  all ;  they  are 
just  what  their  husbands  please  to  make  thera.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives,  the  Persian  considers  himself  entitled  to  un- 
limited indulgence.  A  priest  of  high  character  has  received 
the  formal  praise  of  a  grave  historian,  because  he  never  had 
intercourse  with  any  females,  except  with  his  four  legitimate 
wives. 

There  is  one  mode  of  marriage  peculiar  to  the  country, 
namely,  marriage  by  contract  for  a  limited  period.  This  tiie 
man  may  dissolve  when  he  pleases,  but  the  lady  retains  the 
whole  of  the  sum  agreed  upon.  Different  cities  have  peculiar 
usages.  The  wandering  tribes  necessarily  have  still  different 
customs,  of  which  distinct  notice  is  taken.  These  tribes,  with 
the  exception  of  their  chiefs,  are  rude,  regardless  of  religion 
and  its  various  prohibitions  to  Mahometans,  proud  of  being 
plunderers,  though  affecting  to  abhor  the  appellation  of  thieves, 
but  they  are  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 

It  is  observable  of  Per.sia  as  of  other  countries  professing  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  that  it  has  never  attained  any  considerable 
degree  of  retinement  in  civiiizaiion.  The  causes  of  this  will 
necessarily  present  themselves  to  every  patient  reader  of  history  ; 
the  most  considerable  are  doubtless  the  despotic  and  precarious 
government  under  which  they  live,  and  above  all  the  institution 
of  polygamy.  The  falsehood  of  the  Persians  is  proverbial ; 
deCeit  is  the  lesson  ir.culcated  from  childhood.  JSTotwithstand- 
ing  their  depressed  situation,  tiiey  are  bold  of  speech  even  to 
their  governors. 

The  governor  of  Ispahan  imposed  some  unusual  tax  upon 
shops.  A  seller  of  vegetables  went  and  told  him  he  was  unable 
to  p^y  it.  1(  on  must  pay  it  or  leave  the  city,  was  the  reply.  I 
cannot  pay  it,  said  the  man,  and  where  else  can  I  go  ?  To  Shi- 
ras  or  Kasan,  said  the  governor,  if  you  like  it.  Your  brother, 
returned  the  shopkeeper^  is  in  power  in  one  of  those.  pla<;es, 

and 
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and  your  liepbew  at  the  other,  what  can  I  expect  from  them  ? 
Go  to  court  then,  said  the  governor^  complain  to  the  king  if  you 
think  I  have  done  v.rong.  Your  brother  is  Prime  Minister, 
said  the  man.  Go  to  ihc  dcvi!,  said  the  angry  ruler,  and  trou- 
ble me  no  more.  The  holy  man  your  father  is  perhaps  there. 
This  had  its  effect,  and  the  complainant  was  relieved. 

Tije  sum  of  the  Persian  character  is,  that  their  vices  are 
more  striking  than  tlicir  virtues.  Their  immorality  is  horrible  ; 
the  inoit  unnatural  indulgences  they  do  not  consider  as  a  crime. 
Ahs !  we  come  to  the  termination  of  this  elaborate  work,  with. 
very  faint  hopes  of  this  nation's  reformation. 

The  author  ha^  undertaken  an  arduous  work,  and  performed 
it  well.  His  nrateriais  were  scanty,  but  he  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent itse  of  tlsem,  and  above  all  has  contrived  to  lead  his 
readers  forward,  through  subjects  in  themselves  dull  and  un- 
interesting, by  opening  as  he  went  along  unexpected  sources  of 
amusement. 

It  uuist  be  confessed  that  he  is  'sometimes,  though  not  often, 
tedious,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  his 
fondness  for  the  more  popular  Persian  authors,  have  occasion- 
ally induced  him  to  multiply  his  quotations  from  them.  We 
have  here,  however,  what  we  did  not  possess  before,  a  stand- 
ard book  of  reference  for  every  thing  relating  to  Persia. 

There  is  one  thing  however  of  which  there  is  perpetual  occa- 
sion of  complaint  against  all  modern  writers  on  oriental  sub- 
jects, and  which  exists  hi  its  full  force  with  respect  to  Sir  John 
^lalcolm,  thitt  is  a  perpetual  variation  in  their  orthography  of 
proper  names. 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  write  the  capital  of  Per- 
sia, Ispahan,  this  writer  calls  it  Is/ahan.  Bushire  a  well  known 
port  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  is  here  denominated  Abusheher, 
Tebriz,  Tabreeze,  with  many  similar  (to  us)  anomalies. 

A  good  map  of  Persia  is  preiixed,  and  several  engravings  and 
portraits  ;  how  far  the  representation  of  former  sovereigns  of 
Persia  may  excite  interest  in  modern  readers,  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt :  they  are  certainly  well  executed. 


Art.  III.  Remarks  on  Aiilkpiltks,  Arts,  mid  Letters,  during 
an  Eicnnion  in  Italij,  in  the  Years  1802  and  1803.  -By 
Joseph  Fursi/lh,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp  44S.  15s. 
Murray.      18l6. 

1  HE  inherent  atti actions  of  Greece  and  Italy,    are,    to    the 
scholar,  so  various  and  so  jjreat,  that  a  successiou  of  travellers 
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Iblther  will  doubtless  be  never  wanting  so  long  as  the  studies  of 
our  youth  give  to  those  countries  that  immense  preponderance 
of  interest  which  they  so  justly  claim.  Some  will  repair  thither 
ardent  with  no  unfounded  hopes  of  discovery  ;  for  not  an  acre  of 
ground,  in  a  country  of  such  narrow  limits  and  such  gigantic 
fame  as  Greece,  but  deserves  to  be  explored.  To  others  no 
greater  motive  will  be  wanting  than  to  obtain  the  noble  gratiti- 
cation  of  beholding  objects,  of  which  none  are  content  with  the 
description.  The  "  propter  mille  annos"  is  indeed  a  mighty 
source  of  interest ;  on  whatever  it  depend,  the  love  of  antiquity 
is  natural  to  cultivated  man,  and  may  be  traced  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Every,  the  smallest,  object  on  which  time  has  fixed  its 
characters,  becomes  immediately  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  beings 
who  have  so  brief  an  interest  in  them.  So  sure  is  this  principle, 
that,  but  for  the  proud  share  which  we  claim  in  its  great  achieve- 
ments, the  field  of  Waterloo  would  certainly  never  have  interested 
us  like  that  of  Marathon,  and  we  may  securely  predict  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  ages,  which  will  deduct  nothing  from  the  interest 
of  the  latter,  will  abate  prodigiously  the  now  universal  eagerness 
to  view  the  Belgic  field,  and  will  rank  it  with  those  other  plains 
of  modern  warfare,  of  which,  unhappily,  all  countries  contain  but 
too  great  a  variety. 

In  the  admirable  Volume  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  just  presented 
to  the  public,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  novelty  it  presents.     How  strangely  have  earlier  travellers 
(and  we  may  add  later  travellers  too  than  he)  passed  along  the  very 
margin  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  earth,  paused  in  the 
very  suburbs  of  an  ancient  city,  or  followed  an  ignorant  Tartar  a 
few  furlongs  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  a  temple,  a  fountain^ 
or  a  tomb,  whose  situations  would  have  been  faithful  guides  to 
investigation.    How  many  English  scholars  have  journeyed  from 
Livadia  to  Thebes  without  the  fortune  of  discovering  (as  Dr.  C. 
certainly  appears  to  have  done)  the  sacred  grove  of  Helicon. 
And  have  passed  through  the  city  of  Cadmis  (partly  from  impa- 
tience to  reach  the  great  object  of  their  journey,  and  partly  too 
for  want  of  those  hints  on  which  investigation  fastens)  without 
noticing  the  very  interesting  documents  still  existing  in  Thebes. 
Borne  along  by  the  enthusiasm  suitable  to  the  traveller  in  Greece, 
this  very  active  scholar  has  not  only  been  rewarded  with  several 
discoveries  of  real  importance,  but  has  thrown   out  a  clue  for 
those,  his  successors,  who  will  become  every  year  more   and 
more   numerous,    notwithstanditig   the  rival  attractions  of  the 
shores  ot  Italy.     For  where  is  the  object  which  may  compare  in 
interest  with  Greece?  and  where  the  country  so  well  able  as  our 
own  to  furnish  a  succession  of  travellers,  not  dishonourable  to 
her  ancient  fame .'' 
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Next  in  interest,  we  must  undoubtedly  consider  Italy,  a  country 
in  which  there  are  still,  as  in  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  thou- 
sands   of  travellers  who  throng  her   public  roads,    objects    of 
curious  investigation,  which  offer  themselves  even  to  redundancy; 
above  all,  notwithstanding  the  native  talent  which  exists  on  the 
very  scenes  where  it  may  be  best  exercised,  together  with  all 
the  facihtiesand  advantages  which  must  attend  the  researches  of 
a  native  scholar ;    notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  parts  of 
Italy  nearly  unexplored  and  unknown.     At  the  distance  of  little 
more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  Naples,  the  traveller  enters  upon  a 
country,  which  he  tiaverses  void  of  all  those  aids  which  court 
him  officiously  in  the  northein  and  central  parts  of  Italy,  and 
which  has  as  yet  only  been  visited  by  a  very  few  Englishmen,  at 
the  risque  of  assassination.     In  fact,  the  very  rage  of  travelling 
through  almost  the  whole  of  this  country,  the  preponderance 
there  of  msdern  over  ancient  works,  the  galleries  and  the  libraries 
to  be  visited,  the  society  to  be  courted,  the  language  to  be  cul- 
tivated, the  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed,  are  so  many  impediments  to 
the  investigation  of  Italian  antiquities :  every  traveller  is  takeo 
to  the  same  set  of  objects,  is  content,   and  passes  on.     But 
the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  landscape  of  Greece,  the  un- 
blended antiquity  of  her  monuments,  the  unseductive  nature  of 
the  hospitality  exercised  by  her  modern  masters,  (which  are  far 
enough  from  conciliating  sloth)  are  favourable  circumstances  for 
the  progress  of  researches  there.     There  the  traveller  goes  to  his 
notes  at  the  close  of  the  day,  not  as  to  a  reluctant  duty  but  as 
matter  of  relief,  as  welcome  employment ;  and  he  whose  virtue 
might  melt  away  before  the  luxuries  of  the  Italian  Locanda  at 
Bniidisi,  will,  w ithout  much  exertion,  resist  the  delicate  allure- 
ments of  the  khans  at  Mezzoro  or  Paramithia. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  qualifications  for  a  tra- 
veller in  Italy,  full  possession  of  the  language,  and  of  the  attain- 
ments of  a  scholar,  with  a  mind  of  prompt  and  active  powers,  a 
judgment  on  works  of  art  already  informed  and  exercised,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  visited  that  enchanting  country  in  1801.     He  first  hails 
the  Italian  soil  at  Nice,  thence  following  the  windings  of  those 
most  romantic  Alpine  coasts,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  lliviera  de  Ponente,  he  enters  the  Ligurian  states  at 
Genoa,  their  imposing  and  magnificent  capital ;  he  visits  Savona 
in  his  way,  a  place  which  is  scarcely  otherwise  worthy  of  remark 
than  as  having  been  that  of  the  exile  or  detention  of  the  present 
chief  of  the  Roman  Church.     Here  began  the  iniquitous  trials 
and  degradations  to  w  hich  the  Santo  Padre  (who  has  been  in- 
deed "  washed  in  the  baptism  of  affliction")  was  exposed  by  his 
inexorable  adversary  ;  his  return  has,  in  recompence,  been  pro- 
bably more  hailed  than  that  of  any  of  the  rulers  who  owe  the 
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recovery  of  their  sceptres  to  the  late  revoUition  of  Europe- 
That  return  too  has  been  in  many  ways  remarkable ;  his  capital 
became  an  asylum  for  the  very  family  of  his  most  active  enemy  ; 
his  subjects  at  large  relieved  from  many  of  the  burdens  imposed 
by  those  heralds  of  liherty,  the  French ;  his  very  heretics  no 
longer  to  be  persecuted  by  the  iron  scourge  of  the  inquisitor ; 
are  all  goodly  signs  of  the  temper  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
contrast  most  woefully  with  the  misconduct  of  others,  who  have, 
like  him,  recovered  an  unlocked  for  exercise  of  power.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  to  find  tiiat  the  abode  of  Pius  the  seventh  at 
Savona,  was  productive  of  no  less  a  miracle  in  his  favour,  than 
an  extatic  vision  of  the  Virgin  ;  which  is  really  the  only  scan- 
dalons  anecdote  we  recollect  to  have  heard  related  of  him. 

This  route  adopted  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  though  by  much  more 
circuitous  than  either  of  the  Alpine  passes,  stands  greatly  recom- 
mended by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  in  which  it  is  seldom 
equalled  by  any  other  part  of  ftaly,  and  scarcely  surpassed  per- 
haps by  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  itself.  The  boldness  of  the 
coast  resembles  that  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  but  it  far  sur- 
passes these  in  the  richness  of  the  scenery  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  'he  almost  uninterrupted  lines  of  maritima 
towns  and  villages  which  are  drawn  along  their  bases,  or  inter- 
spersed among  the  higher  vallies  on  their  sides.  However,  we 
cannot  recommend  this  passage  into  Italy  to  persons  who  are  at 
all  limited  as  to  time,  not  only  on  account  of  its  circuitous  nature, 
but  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  a  felucca  voyage  during  the: 
summer  months ;  so  great  that  ten  or  twelve  days  may  easily 
be  lost  on  the  passage  between  Nice  and  Lerici.  "^i'hose  who 
are  thus  restricted  must  leave  not  only  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  but 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  out  of  their  calculation  iu 
an  Italian  tour. 

In  criticising  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Pisa,  our  author 
controverts  the  opinion,  that  the  baptistery  and  cathedral  are 
Gothic  buildings  :  to  an  architect  they  may  not  be  such,  yet  to  a» 
ordinary  spectator  they  do  certainly  convey  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  Gothic  of  the  north.  What  they  want  of  this  beautiful 
style  of  building  fa  style  of  which  the  northern  nations  may  be 
justly  proud)  is  the  pointed  arch  and  the  clustered  column;  what 
they  have  in  common  with  it,  is  a  multitude  of  small  columns, 
arches,  windows,  and  ornaments,  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Forsyth  says,  that  those  admired  struc- 
tures rather  approach  to  the  Saxon,  but  it  appears  to  us^  that 
they  are  yet  farther  removed  from  the  simpluii)  of  ihose  vene- 
rable models  than  from  a  Norman  origin.  This  discussion  gives 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  a  remark,  as  happily  expressed 
as  it  is  justly  conceived, 
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«'  Kow  beautiful  do  columns  become  when  they  support  a  roof! 
how  superior  to  tlieir  eii'ect  as  an  idle  decoration!  what  variety  in 
these,  still  changing  their  combinations  as  you  pace  along  the 
aisles !  how  finely  do  their  shafts  of  oriental  granite  harmonize 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  pile,  while  their  tone  of  colour  deepens 
the  sombre  which  prevails  here  in  spite  of  an  hundred  windows.'* 
P.  10. 

We  cite  also  a  very  comprehensive  passage,  in  which,  on 
reviewing  the  Campo  Santo  of  this  city,  (one  of  the  most  re- 
xnarkable  objects  for  the  artist  in  all  Italy)  Mr.  Forsyth  says, 

"  Such  cloistered  cemeteries  as  this  were  the  field  where  paint- 
ing first  appeared  in  tiie  dark  ages,  on  emerging  from  the  subter- . 
ranean  cemeteries  of  Rome.  In  tracing  the  rise  and  genealogy  of 
modern  painting,  we  might  begin  in  the  catacombs  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  follow  the  succession  of  pictures  down  to  those  of 
St.  Pontain  and  Pope  Juhus ;  then,  passing  to  the  Greek  image- 
makers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  we  should  soon  arrive 
at  this  Campo  Santo  which  exhibits  the  art  growing,  through  several 
ages,  from  the  simplicity  of  indigence  to  the  simplicity  of  strength." 
P.  12. 

In  advancing  through  Tuscany,  Mr.  F.  makes  an  happy  enough 
comparison  between  the  little  republics,  which  formerly  held 
divided  empire  over  the  north  of  Italy,  and  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  comparison  is,  however,  rather  politically  than 
geographically  just.  Equal  in  jealousy  and  rivalship,  the 
Tuscan  republics  differed  most  essentially  from  the  Grecian  in 
position  :  the  latter  country,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly, 
is  a  succession  of  small  plains,  each  with  its  barrier  of  moun- 
tains on  every  side  ;^eveiy  plain  had  its  city,  and  every  city  was  a 
sort  of  capital :  it  is  easy  on  the  spot,  and  only  there,  to  invest 
the  wars  of  ancient  Greece  with  their  full  interest  and  impor- 
tance ;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  Italian  republics  were  slight, 
fluctuating,  and  evanescent ;  often  but  a  river,  or  even  an  arbi- 
trary line,  like  the  division  of  parishes  or  counties. 

Mr.  Forsyth's  happy  faculty  of  conveying  his  impressions  to 
the  mind  of  his  reader,  in  few  and  forcible  words,  finds  .ample 
scope  at  Florence  ;  and  to  the  peril  of  the  exceedingly  slight 
sketches  thus  thrown  out,  every  reader  who  has  viewed  the  ob- 
ject*' will,  we  think,  be  forward  to  bear  testimony  ;  indeed  the 
work  is  chiefly  addressed  to  persons  who  have  had  this  advan- 
tage, for  the  information  of  others  it  is  certainly  not  sufficiently 
copious,  nor  in  any  sense  is  it  a  book  calculated  for  every  body. 

The  observations  on  the  Gabinelto  Physico  contain  -some 
remarks  not  very  creditable  to  the  appropriating  talent  of  Fon- 
tana,  who  has  the  name  of  having  erected  the  celebrated  wax 
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collecrjon,  in  'Ahldi  it  seems,  however,  tliat  be  has  derived  no 
small  share  of  renown  from  the  hibours  of  vnobtrusive  coad- 
jutors. In  how  many  achievements  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
collections  of  anatomical  wax  work,  does  the  labour  of  the  many 
contribute  to  the  fame  of  the  few. 

We  have  much  critici;>m  and  accurate  remark  under  the  attrac- 
tive head  of  the  Florentine  gallery.  The  marble  busts  of  the 
Medicean  founders,  with  their  drapery  of  porj)hyry,  are  justly 
censured.  They  shock  the  eye  and  the  taste  of  all  persons  who 
have  either.  Ihe  conirast  is  glaring  and  offensive  ;  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  laithor  has  made  out  his  case,  with  regard  to 
the  "  barbarism,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  certain  slight  insertions  of 
golden  orna.nents  in-  the  sculpture,  as  well  of  Phidias  as  of 
Canova  ;  if  the  best  ages  of  the  arts  admitted  of  such  an  addition 
as  a  golden  patera  in  the  marble  hand  of  Hebe,  or  a  metal  bridle 
in  the  marble  horses  of  the  Parthenon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix 
the  cliarge  of  barbarism  on  a  practice  which  such  artists  have 
occasionally  adopted,  and  which  poets  have  celebrated.  No  per- 
son will  revolt  from  the  beauties  of  the  Hebe  of  Canova,  on 
account  of  this  objection. 

In  the  conclusion  of  diis  chapter,  it  is  exceedingly  well  ob- 
served, in  speaking  of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  Grseeo-Etrus- 
can  style,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  that  "  stiffness  of  form  does  not 
indicate  nation,  but  age,  not  Etruscan  art  alone,  but  the  art  of 
all  rude  times  and  retired  situations."  As  to  the  likenesses  of 
the  imperial  busts  to  their  originals,  we  suppose  there  was  a  re- 
semblance, as  in  the  portraits  of  Titian  and  Reynolds,  and  that 
minute  detail  could  no  more  be  carried  into  tlso  sculpture  of  that 
age  than  into  the  painting  of  our's.  Persons  are  usually  consci- 
ous of  their  own  exterior  defects  at  least,  and  Caligula  or  Nero 
setting  for  a  portrait  were  to  be  tiattered  (who  does  not  see  how 
much  Buonaparte  has  been  thus  flattered  r)  as  well  as  repre- 
sented. The  very  slaves  of  those  tyrants  would  have  expected 
this  at  the  hands  of  the  artist,  therefore  the  resemblance  our 
curiosity  desires  to  tind,  was  probably  never  exceedingly  great, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  remarkable  faces  as  those  of  Caligula, 
Galba,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  or  Lucius  Verus.  It  is  well  re- 
marked, that  '*  an  imperial  nose  may  alv\ays  be  authentically 
restored  from  a  coin  where  it  appears  in  profile." 

There  is  an  entertaining  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian 
"  Jmprovisare"  in  which,  if  this  talent  is  not  explained  or  ac- 
counted for,  it  is  described  in  a  very  lively  manner  ;  this  faculty 
is  not,  we  believe,  participated  by  any  other  nation,  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  privilege  must,  in  all  reason,  be  greatly 
attributable  to  the  "  language  rich  in  echoes,  and  to  the  powerful 
alliance  of  music."    The  account  given  of  the  Pisan  poets,  and 
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of  the  mr>dern  theatre  of  Italy,  is  full  of  spirit,  novelty,  and        | 
information.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  the  Italians  though  possess- 
ing Ah  I  ri  delight  not  in  tragedy :  but  there  may  be  an  hereditary 
disiasie  among  nations.     The  Romans  had  no  love  for  this        ; 
higher  walk  of  the  drama  ;  the  English,  the  German,  and  the        j 
French  too,  love  and  excel  in  the  productions  of  the  tragic  muse, 
and  are  as  ready  to  pay  homage  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  as        i 
the  admning  crowds   which,   m   the  halcyon  days  of  Athens,        | 
thronged  under  the  rock  of  her  Aeropolis.  ! 

Before  we  quit  Florence  \vg  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  j 
passage,  vvhicli  affords  a  very  fair  specimen  of  our  author's 
descriptive  powers.  He  has  the  merit  vhich  is  certainly  not 
common  to  all  travellers,  of  always  placing  a  picture  before  the 
imagination  of  hia  reader.  It  is  not  often  to  be  expected  that 
any  thing  like  the  real  scenery,  which  seduces  an  author  into 
the  perilous  attempt  to  describe  what  he  admires,  will  be  con- 
veyed to  his  reader,  especially  if  the  latter  be  unacquainted  with 
the  elements  of  Italian  landscape  ;  but  even  the  production  of  a 
picture  at  all,  so  that  he  can  fancy  any  thing,  shews  a  dexterous 
and  masterly  use  of  very  inadequate  materials.  An  unskilful 
or  injudicious  writer  labours  only  to  charge  his  descriptive 
passages  with  mere  superlatives,  compound  epithets,  and  inflated 
expre.'^sions  ;  but  simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  description  : 
the  florid  and  poetical  style  produces  no  illusion. 

"  It  would  be  ungrateful  to  leave  the  environs  of  Florence  with- 
out mentioning  the  pleasure  which  I  once  enjoyed  '  at  evening  from 
the  top  of  FesoJe.  The  weather  was  then  Elysian,  the  spring  in  its 
most  beautiful  point,  and  all  the  world,  just  released  from  the  pri- 
vations of  T.ent,  were  fresh  in  their  festivity.  I  sat  down  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  measured  with  my  enraptured  eye  half  the 
Val  d'Arno.  Palaces,  villas,  convents,  towns,  and  farms,  were 
seated  on  the  hills,  or  diffused  through  the  vale,  in  the  very  points 
and  combinations  where  a  Claude  would  have  placed  them — 

*'  Monti  superbi,  la  cui  fronte  Alpina 
Fa  di  se  contro  i  venti  argine  e  sponda ! 
Valli  beaie,  per  cui  d'onda  in  onda 
L'Arno  con  passo  signoril  cammina! 

"  My  poetical  emotions  were  soon  interrupted  by  an  old  peasant, 
who  sat  down  at  the  bame  resting  place,  and  thus  addressed  his 
companion,  '  Che  bell'  ouchiata !  guardiamo  un  po'  la  nostra 
Firenze.  Quanto  e  bella  !  quanto  cattiva !  chi  ci  sta  m  chiesa,  chi 
ci  fa  birbonate.  Ah  (li^i !  quante  ville  !  quante  vigne !  quanti 
poderi ! — ma  non  v'c  nulla  di  nostro.'  Those  notes  of  exclamation 
end  in  a  selfishntss  peculiar  to  age.  There  is  generally  something 
sordid  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  which  old  men  throw  on  admi- 
ration. 

"  Fiesole 
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*'  Fiesole  stands  on  a  hill  precipitously  steep.  The  front  of  it  is 
cut  into  a  gradation  of  narrow  terraces,  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
trellis  of  vines,  and  faced  with  loose-stone  walls.  Such  a  facing 
may  perhaps  cost  less  labour,  and  add  more  warmth  to  the  planta- 
tion than  turf-embankments  would  do;  but  it  gives  a  hard,  dry, 
effect  to  the  immediate  picture,  which,  viewed  from  Florence,  is 
the  most  beautiful  object  in  this  region  of  beauty. 

*'  The  top  of  the  hill  is  conical,  and  its  summit  usurped  by  a 
convent  of  Franciscans,  whose  leave  you  must  ask  to  view  the 
variegated  map  of  country  below  you.  Their  corridores  command 
a  multiplicity  of  landscape :  every  window  presented  a  different 
scene,  and  every  minute  before  sunset  changed  the  whole  colour- 
ing. Leopold  once  brought  his  brother  Joseph  up  to  shew  him 
here  the  garden  of  his  dominions ;  and  this  imperial  visit  is  recorded 
in  a  Latin  inscription  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  convent. 

*'  The  season  brought  a  curious  succession  of  insects  into  view. 
On  the  way  to  Fiesole  my  ears  were  deafened  with  the  hoarse  croak 
of  the  cigala,  which  Homer,  I  cannot  conceive  why,  compares  to 
the  softness  of  the  lily.  On  my  return  the  lower  air  was  illuminated 
with  myriads  of  tucciolct  or  fire-flies ;  and  I  entered  Florence  at 
shutting  of  the  gates, 

**  Come  la  mosca  cede  alia  zanzara.*'     P.  76. 

On  quitting  the  environs  of  Florence,  Mr.  Forsyth  conducts 
us  to  the  three  sanctuaries  on  the  Apennine  Canmldeli,  Valloni- 
brosa.  La  Verna.  He  visits  Cortoua,  so  celebrated  for  its  anti- 
quity, its  prospects,  (which  comprehend  a  near  view  of  the 
Thrasymene  lake)  and  its  Etruscan  walls.  At  Siena  he  admits, 
amidst  the  anomalies  of  its  fine  cathedral,  indisputable  marks  of 
tlie  genuine  Gothic,  although  the  prevailing  style  of  this  edifice 
be  Lombard,  simiUir  to  that  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  many  other 
towns  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Forsyth  continues  his  journey  to  Rome  through  the  vol- 
canic country  which  lies  between  that  capital  and  Siena,  a  route 
not  to  be  recommended  to  any  but  the  naturalist ;  indeed  w.e  see 
not  how  any  person  can  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  the 
superb  country  in  the  "  Department  of  the  Thrasymene,"  as 
the  French  called  it,  of  the  vale  of  Umbria,  the  finest  perhaps 
in  the  world,  of  the  astonishing  cataract  of  Tirni,  und  the 
equally  imposing  scenery  and  remains  on  the  Nar.  It  is  then 
to  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  traveller,  that  he  take  this  road, 
both  on  his  going  and  on  returning  from  Rome :  he  will  have 
ample  subject  for  admiration,  and  will  revisit  the  scenes  with 
which  he  has  aheady  formed  some  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
renewed  but  with  heightened  satisfaction. 

We  desire  also  to  caution  every  person  who  approaches  the 
Flaminian  gate,  to  moderate  his  expectations,  not  of  the  interest 

he 
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he  will  eventually  be  sure  to  experience,  but  of  the  first  im- 
pressions which  on  the  passage  of  that  barrier  await  him,  an<4 
\vhich  are  generally,  perhaps  alvi  ays,  those  of  reluctantly  ackuovv- 
ledged  disappcintment.  A  great  part  of  the  plaa  of  Rome  is 
here  laid  open  to  his  view,  in  three  converging  streets,  of  which 
that  on  his  right  hand  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the  Tiber, 
that  on  the  left  pursues  the  base  of  the  Pincian  hill,  \\hiie  the 
intermediate  street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Capitoline, 
conducts  to  ail  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  This  last  street  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  vthich  has  the  least  pretensions  to  beauty, 
and  those  depend  rather  on  individual  objects  than  on  the  idea 
of  a  street,  strictly  considered,  for  the  Corso  is  narrow,  and  is 
dark,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  buildings  are  mean  and 
unsightly. 

Our  author  truly  observes,  that  ancient  Rome  is  now  but  a 
landscape.  How  fortunately,  how  lucky  is  the  separation,  as  it 
were,  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Ciipitoline  hill.  What  the  ruins  of  the  Canipo  Vaccino  owe  to 
then-  situation,  may  not  only  be  supposed  but  estimated  by  the 
ill  fates  of  those  objects  (and  they  are,  except  the  Coliseum, 
the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  remains  of  the  imperial  city) 
which  are  hemmed  into  narrow  irregular  dirty  areas.  The  two 
historical  columns  and  the  Pantheon,  how  majestically  would 
they  have  risen  among  the  vineyards  of  the  Coelian  or  Palatine  ! 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  architectural  remains  of  the 
repuljlican  aera  of  Rome.  What  is  extant  of  this  date,  the  great 
Cloaca,  the  substruction  of  a  piece  of  wall,  the  TuUian  prison, 
are  rather  masonry  than  architecture.  The  monuments  of  Rome 
are  all  of  the  imperial  ages,  and  but  few  of  them  go  far  back 
from  the  connnencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 

In  speaking  of  the  Pantheon,  Mr.  F.  has  a  strange  speculation 
that  it  was  perhaps  originally  a  bath,  or  the  Caldarium  of  an- 
cient baths.  The  only  reason  for  which  opinion  adduced,'is  the 
circular  form,  which  is  a  known  peculiarity  of  that  appendage 
of  the  baths  of  the  ancients  ;  as  if  a  form  so  beautifid,  conve- 
nient, and  familiar,  were  not  liable  to  be  adopted  for  other  edi- 
fices of  different  intention ;  and  would  not  Plmy  have  recorded 
the  Pantheon  as  a  bath,  if  it  had  been  such  ?  Taken  altogether, 
whatever  was  the  de-^ign  of  its  construction,  the  Pantheon  re- 
mains as  a  Christian  church,  not  the  most  imposing,  but  the 
most  beautiful  antinuity  of  the  eternal  city.  We  niay  remark 
here,  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  Itoman  brickwork  (noticed  by 
Mr.  Forsyth  in  another  passage  as  one  prime  cause  of  its  stabi^ 
hty)  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  blind  arches  wrought  into 
the  substance  of  the  wall,  and  perpetually  interrupting  the  hori- 
zontal 
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zontal  layer  of  the  bricks,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed    in  the 
structure  of  the  external  walls  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  triumphal  arches  now  disiiicunibered  of  earth,  jtisllfy  some 
of  the  criticisms  which  this  author  has  made  on  llie  dispropor- 
tiou  of  certain  of  their  parts  to  othess.  Though  now  cleared  to 
their  bases  Ctwelve  or  fourteen  feet  below  the  geuesal  soil  of  the 
Campo  Vaccino)  they  are  unforluiiaiely  iiisululed  m  pits  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  paiapet:  the  access  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  given  to  them  by  an  iuclisied  plane  passing  through  them  :  as 
it  is,  not  one  person  perhaps  in  a  thousand  has  ever  seen  them 
from  their  bases,  an  advantage  wliich  it  was  the  oniy  object  of 
all  this  labour  to  effect ;  for  as  picturesque  masses,  they  were 
more  imposing  when  half  buried  in  the  earth.  We  may  here 
observe  that  the 

"  Suramo  trlstis  captum  in  arcu'* 

is  well  explained  by  the  figuies  of  captive  kings  extant  on  the 
Attic  of  the  arch  of  Constantine. 

The  reader  will  thank  us,  we  think,  for  the  following  eloquent 
description  of  the  Coliseum,  which  concludes  an  elaborate  anu-r 
lysis  of  its  architecture. 

*'  As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is  a  striking  image  of  Rome 
itself: — decayed — vacant—serious — y6t  grand; — half  grey  and 
half  green — erect  on  one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  conse- 
crated ground  in  its  bosom — inhabited  by  a  beadsman  ;  visited  by 
every  cast ;  for  moralists,  antiquaries,  painters,  architects,  devotees, 
all  meet  here  to  meditate,  to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to 
pray.  '  In  contemplating  aiitiquitics,'  says  Livy,  '  the  mind  itself 
becomes  antique.'  It  contracts  from  such  objects  a  venerable  rust, 
which  I  prefer  to  the  polish  and  point  of  those  v/its  who  have  lately 
profaned  this  august  ruin  with  ridicule."     P.  148. 

The  only  circus  renraining  at  Rome  sufficiently  perfect  to 
shew  what  a  cucus  was,  is  that  of  Caracalia,  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spina  is  still  perfectly  legible.  Of  the  baths  too  of 
that  emperor,  such  immense  remains  are  extant,  that  it  resem- 
bles an  huge  quarry  of  brick,  and  avast  building  might  easdy  bs 
produced  by  restoring  t!:e  roofs  and  replacing  the  windo\vs  :  in 
short,  by  doing  what  has  actually  been  done  with  the  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  a  part  of  wliicli,  thus  restored,  constitute 
the  supeib  church  cal.'ed  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Of  the 
baths  of  Titus,  the  remains  are  also  enormous,  though  not  so 
convertible  as  the  former  ;  yet  a  portion  of  these  has  recenlly 
been  converted  into  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder.  But  the  ob- 
jects of  attraction  in  Rome  are  quite  inexhaustible  ;  her  antiqui- 
ties, her  arts,  her  churches,  ceiemonies  and  processions,  leave 
no  day  a  void,  and  he  who  expected  to  have  seen  every  thing  m  a 

mouth. 
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month,  finds  himself  departing  at  the  lapse  of  a  year  not  only 
without  having  accomplished  much  that  v  as  desirable,  but  with 
a  still  imperfect  familiarity  with  objects  which  he  has  often  seen. 
We  have  no  heciitation  in  ex  pressing  an  opinion,  that  Mr.  For- 
syth's is  the  very  best  book  for  a  student  on  the  spot,  a  guide 
equally  faithful,  enlightened,  and  eloquent ;  and  with  the  addi- 
tional aid  of  ihe  work  of  Venuti,  lately  republished,  the  traveller 
will  have  only  to  blan)e  his  own  want  of  diligence,  if  he  fail  to 
profit  greatly  by  his  re-<idence  in  a  city  which  in  many  senses  is 
still  a  metropolis  of  the  world.  Other  cities  are  visited  by  fo- 
reigners occasionally,  and  in  small  numbers,  but  the  Porta  del 
Populo  transmits  daily  a  succession  of  tramontane  voyagers  of 
all  nations.  Russians,  Germans,  French,  English,  all  crowd 
hither,  and  eager  for  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  Rome. 

"  Hie  alta  Sicyone  ast  hie  Amydene  rellcta 

Hie  Andre,  ille  Same,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis, 

Esquilias,  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  collem." 

There  are  many  objects  in  the  vicinity,  or  at  least  at  no  great 
distance  from  Rome,  which  strangers,  especially  if  their  stay  be 
limited,  are  apt  to  neglect.  Few  omit  indeed  to  visit  Tivoli : 
the  Praeceps  Anio  and  the  Regna  Sybillae  have  paramount  attrac- 
tions. Frascati  and  the  Tusiculum  Villa,  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  personage  ( Lucien  Buonaparte)  as  time  serving  as  its  first 
illustrious  tenant,  will  always  have  many  visitors.  The  present 
occupant  may  thus  perhaps  be  not  unlikely  to  leave  his  bones 
near  those  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  (the  brother  of  another  Pre- 
tender) who  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Frascati.  "  The  last 
■w'itheied  branch,"  (says  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  introduced  to 
him)  of  that  unfoi  tunate  family,  who  had  reigned  in  my  country 
for  so  many  ages." 

The  whole  of  the  Campagna,  on  a  radius  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  round  Rome,  deserves  to  be  examined  by  the  attentive  tra- 
veller :  he  should  never  omit  at  least  two  excursions,  which  are 
far  from  being  general ;  the  one  to  Palaestrina  (Praeneste)  where 
he  will  not  indeed  find  any  remains  of  the  temple  of  Fortune 
worth  considering,  but  he  will  be  indemnified  by  a  new  and  im- 
portant lesson  in  tlie  geography  of  that  pari  of  Latium  which 
lies  between  the  base  of  the  Apennine  and  the  Alban  Mount  ; 
he  will  pass  over  much  country  of  classical  interest,  and  he  will 
see  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
way  extant  in  Italy:  the  other  visit  we  recommend  is  to  the 
month  of  the  'I'lber ;  he  will  there  find  the  disconsolate  and 
dreary  ruins  of  Ostia,  disi)ersed  over  many  an  acre,  amidst 
broken  columns_,  and  a  few  inscriptions  ;  he  will  be  ferried  across 
one  arm  of  the  Tiber,  deep,  muddy,  and  torrent  like,  and  after 

traversing 
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fraverslng  the  Isola  Sacra,  amidst  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  a  fevr 
haggard  wild  looking  peasants,  who  are  condemned  to  breathe 
this  noxious  atmosphere,  lie  will  cross  the  other  prong,  as  it 
were,  of  the  fork  (the  only  branch  at  present  navigable)  to  Fiu- 
niicina,  and  will  terminate  a  very  interesting  excursion  by  a  visit 
to  the  remains  of  the  port  of  IVajan. 

The  best  time  of  year,  indeed  the  only  fit  time,  both  for 
accomplishing  these  objects,  and  for  a  fixed  residence  in  Rome, 
is  the  spring,  from  February  to  the  end  of  May  ;  after  this,  it  is 
too,  hot  to  be  out  of  siielter  beyond  the  hour  of  ni)on.     The 
Caelian,  the  Avcntine,  the  Palatine  lulls,  are  during  this  season 
clad  iu  the  first  tender  green  of  tiie  vine-     Its  old  enemy,  the 
goat,  iiidustriou;=iy  brov.sing  on  theyoung  tendrils,  is  seen  in  the 
most  picturesque  attitudes — a   rupc  peudentes ;  fiocks  of  sheep 
occupy  here  aiid  theie  the  shelter  of  a  convent  porch  ;  the  stately 
cream-coloured  ox  of  Tuscany  assaages  his  thirst  ni  the  huge 
granite  tank   of  tiie  Campo  Vaccino ;  the  small  green    lizard 
(lacerta  agifisj  stirs  and  startles  in  every  bush,  and  every  mass 
of  ruin  is  alive  with  the  activity  of  tlie  little  reptile  ;  while  a  few 
strolling  Frati,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  their  several  con- 
vents, phinted  among  the  ruitis  of  the  palace  of  the   Cjesars, 
assist  the  scene.     Atevenhig  the  Lucerola,  or  fire-fly,  flits  about 
the  little   brook  Marrana,  (v^hich  probably  conferred   on    the 
Capena  gate   its  epithet  "  Madida.")     The  bat  and  the   owl 
come  forth,  and  when  the  moon  pours  her  flood  of  light  on  the 
huge  masses  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  Coliseum,  then,  if 
ever,  is  the  full  and  commanding  influence'  of  antiquity  impressed 
upon  the  mind. 

Mr.  Forsyth  pursues  his  journey  to  Naples  by  the  accustomed 
route  of  Aibano  Velletii  and  Terracina.     The  very  dangerous 
state  of  the    Apennine,    infested   with    banditti,    (not  that  the. 
"   Pomptina  Palus  et  Gallinaria  Pinus,"  are  depiived  of  their 
usual  proportion  of  assassins)  impose  this  route  on  the  traveller, 
rather  than  that  far  n)ore  interestitsg  one,  and  now  nearly  dis- 
used, which   would  conduct    him   by   Sera   and    Frosinone    to 
Aquino,  to  Arpino,  and  to  Sora.      To  be  prechidtd  from   this 
very  desirable  route  to  the  confines  of  the  Agro  Napolitano,  is 
indeed  liuich  to  be  regretted  ;  but   it  appears  that  the  Roman 
government   have  never   been  possessed  of  adequate  means  for 
the  suppression  of  these  outlaws  :  indeed    if  imperial   Rome 
swarmed  with  cut-throats  and  robbers  in  the  time  of  Juvenal, 
wlien  the  vigour  of  thejr  authority  was  not  at  all  impaired,  ii  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  feeble  sceptre  of  the  church  is 
contemned  and  set  at  nought.     We  shall  place  the  reader,   by 
the  aid  oT  Mr.  Forsyth's  pencil,  amidst  the  crowd  at  Naples. 

"  Naples,  in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel  on  earth.     The  crowd 
of  London  is  uniform  and  intelligible :  it  is  a  doubl*  line  in  quick 

motion ; 
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motion  ;  it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists 
in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide 
a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Ilere  you  are  swept  on  by  the  current, 
there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex  *.  A  diversity  of 
trades  dispute  with  you  tiie  streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a  car- 
penter's bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoe-makers'  stools,  you  dash 
amono-  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni-iVdSS.,  and  you  escape  behind  a  laza- 
rones  night-basket.  In  this  region  of  caricature  every  bargain 
sounds  like  a  battle  ;  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  gro- 
tesque ;  some  of  their  church-processions  would  frighten  a  war- 
horse. 

"  The  mole  seems  on  holidays  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
hibits most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  mcthodistical  friar 
preaching  to  one  row  oi' lazaroni :  there.  Punch,  the  representative 
of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator 
recounts  the  miracles  performed  by  a  sacred  wax-work  on  which 
he  rubs  his  aguuscs  and  sells  them,  thus  impregnated  with  grace, 
for  a  graii\  a  piece.  Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniform, 
exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if  not  content 
with  one  mode  of  kilhng  The  next  prgfessore  f  is  a  dog  of  know- 
ledge, great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him 
stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centres  of  an  oval  group,  singing 
alternately  to  their  cra?.y  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audi- 
ence seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  traglc-comic^/oso/b,  who 
reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his 
Paiailins. 

*'  This  is  a  theatre  where  any  stranger  may  study  for  nothing 
the  manners  of  the  people.  At  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  man,  seems  parted  off  from  its  fellows  in  an  elbow- 
chair.  There  all  is  regulation  and  silence :  no  applause,  no  cen- 
sure, no  object  worthy  of  attention  except  the  court  and  the  fiddle. 
There  the  drama — but  what  is  a  drama  in  Naples  without  Punch  j  ? 

or 

*  "  Qui  vid  io  gcnte,  piu  che  alrrove  troppa, 
E  d'  une  parte  e  d'  altra  con  gran'  urli 

Percuotevans'  incontro "  Dante. 

t  *'  Professors  is  a  title  given  here  to  every  performer,  every 
fiddler,  court-tailor,  truss-maker,  &c. ;  just  as  that  of  doctor  was 
given  by  the  ancients  to  fencing- masters,  archers,  book-binders,  &c." 
+  "  Capponi  and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal  representa- 
tion of  the  Atellan  farcers.  They  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
between  his  mask  and  a  little  chicken-nosed  figure  in  bronze,  which 
xvas  discovered  at  Rome  ;  and  from  his  nose  they  derive  his  name, 
*  a  pulliceno  pullicinella  !' 

*'  Admitting  this  descent,  we  might  push  the  origin  of  Punch 
back  to  very  remote  antiquity.  Punch  is  a  native  of  Atella,  and 
therefore  an  Oscan.  Now  the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
stage.     They  intruded  on  the  stage  only  in  its  barbarous  state, 

and 
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or  what  Is  Pitnch  out  of  Naples  ?  Here,  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
among  his  ov;n  countrymen,  Punch  is  a  person  of  real  power ;  he 
dresses  up  and  retails  all  the  drolleries  of  the  day;  he  is  the  chan- 
nel and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  passing  opinions  ;  he  can  in- 
flict ridicule,  he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in 
good  humour.  Such  was  De  Fiori,  the  Aristophanes  of  his  nation, 
immoral  in  buffoonery. 

*'  In  general  the  streets  are  straight,  but  very  narrow.  The 
Larghi  (for  none  can  be  called  squares)  are  irregular  both  in  aspect 
and  plan.  Some  are  refreshed  with  fountains,  others  are  decorated 
with  statues  or  sculptured  obeh'sks.  Tlie  houses  are  lofty,  the  roofs 
flat ;  more  than  half  the  fronts  consist  in  window,  and  every  window 
is  taced  with  an  iron  balcony. 

*'  The  Royal  Palace^  though  only  a  part  of  Fontana's  design,  is 
large  enough  for  Naples.  Its  front  includes  the  three  Greek  orders  ; 
but  neither  its  style  nor  materials  required  oriental  columns  at  the 
gates  :  the  court,  if  not  grand,  is  noble  :  the  admired  staircase  is 
only  vast. 

"  Capo  (li  Monte  is  so  majestic  a  situation  that  it  somewhat  exte- 
nuates the  blunder  of  building  a  lumpish  palace  on  a  hollow  and 
quarried  shell.  Here  are  still  some  remains  of  the  Parma  gallery, 
though  most  of  the  pictures  serve  as  mere  upholstery.  Indeed,  the 
keeper  himself  felt  shame  for  his  stores,  and  condemned  by  a  ^  non 
guardi*  whole  rooms  to  neglect,  "^i'he  cognoscenti  admire  here  a 
recumbent  Venus,  which  has,  however,  too  much  of  the  statue — 
one  musician  tuning  his  guitar,  and  another  composing — some 
saints  by  Guercino — some  portraits  by  Raphael  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Two  of  Parmigianino's  are  praised  for  that  grace,  which 
struck  me  as  too  peculiar,  too  characteristic  for  so  vague  a  quality 
as  grace. 

"  The  Studii  is  another  vast  and  unfinished  palace,  where  I 
found  them  arranging  the  Farnese  and  the  Palatine  libraries.  Th^ 
junction  of  two  such  collections  has  brought  together  all  the  ear- 
liest productions  of  printing,  and,  of  course,  many  duplicates.  But 
when  great  men  study  Mattaire,   and  collect  fii'st  editions,   they 

and  were  dismissed  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  regular  drama. 
They  then  appeared  as  Exodta  on  trestles  ;  their  mummers  spoke 
broad  Volscan ;  whatever  they  spoke  they  grimnced,  like  Datus  ; 
they  retail  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as  poor  Mallonia's  wrongs  ; 
their  parts  v/ere  frequently  interwoven  with  other  dramas,  '  conser- 
taque  fabellis  (says  Livy)  potissimum  Atellanis  sunt.  Quod  genus 
Indorum  ab  Oscis  acceptum ;'  and  in  all  these  respects  the  Exodi- 
arius  corresponds  with  the  Punch  of  Naples. 

*'  Yet  if  we  return  from  analogy  to  fact,  we  shall  find  that  master 
Punch  is  only  a  caricature  of  the  Apulian  peasant,  a  character 
invented,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  Captain  Mattamoros,  improved 
by  Ciuccio  the  tailor,  and  performing  the  same  part  as  the  rool  or 
the  Vice  in  our  old  English  plays  and  moralities." 

soon 
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soon  find  out  the  absurdity  of  leaving  more  than  one  copy  of  a  rare 
book  in  a  pubhc  library,  subject  to  their  controul. 

"  la  the  Studii  I  found  the  Farnese  statues  rather  warehoused 
than  urranged.  There  lay  the  Urania,  returned,  for  the  second 
time,  from  Rome,  in  a  trcraendou'^  case  which  had  been  prepared 
for  this  colossal  cciptive.  The  great  Hercules  stood  bedaubed  with 
piaster  amidst  the  rubbish  of  a  work-shop.  The  muscular  s^i'face 
of  this  statue  is  truly  Herculean,  perhaps  too  Herculean,  too  tense 
and  spasmodic  for  a  state  of  repose.  His  placid  attitude  and  be- 
nign inclination  of  head  seem  to  invite  adoration,  and  rather  an- 
nounce the  divinity  of  some  temple,  than  a  mere  object  of  sculpture 
displaying,  as  it  is  thought,  the  muscles  of  a  man  just  respiring 
from  toil. 

"  The  famous  Toro  is  placed  in  a  public  walk  near  the  sea,  and 
scraped  white,  to  expose  it  the  more  effectually  to  the  corroding 
spray.  Pliny  describes  this  once-admired  gro;ip  as  cut  out  of  one 
block  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  Pliny  says  the  same  of  the 
Laocoon.  So  pieced  a  thing  as  the  Toro  is  now,  that  the  work  of 
Apollonius  is  intermixed  with  Bianchi's  in  every  figure,  and  the 
principal  figures  are  the  most  restored.  No  head  is  original  but 
the  herdsman's,  which  is  thought  disproportioned  to  the  rest. 

"  The  Francavilla  palace  contains  a  few  pictures  of  the  first 
order — two  wonderful  dead  Christs  by  Schidoni — a  Madonna  in 
Raphael's  largest  manner — a  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  Da  Vinci. 
So  fresh  is  this  figure  that  I  doubted  its  antiquity.  So  jocund  is 
his  smile,  and  so  delicate  his  beauty,  that,  were  the  crossed  reed 
transformed  into  a  thyrsus,  and  the  skin  round  his  loins  into  a  pan- 
ther's, he  might  pass  for  a  young  Bacchus.  How  mere  a  trifle  can 
canonize  a  figure  which,  placed  in  a  church,  would  be  worshipped 
by  thousands ! 

"  Above  this  place  stands  the  Certosa  on  a  height  which  com- 
mands a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  most  curious  city,  the  most  singular 
coast,  the  most  beautiful  bay,  and  the  most  picturesque  islands  in 
Europe.  This  convent  was  thought  too  opulent  for  a  few  Carthu- 
sians :  iheir  estates  were  lately  sequestered,  and  their  church  de- 
prived of  its  plate  and  jewels.  The  high  altar  is  still  enriched  with 
amethyst,  tiardonyx,  chalcedony,  and  other  kinds  of  agate.  Along 
the  nave  are  the  twelve  prophets  of  Spagnolet,  each  thundering 
down  from  his  own  compartment ;  all  seem  variously  inspired,  yet 
all  are  children  of  the  same  dark,  deep-featured,  fuuiily, 

"  Both  architecture  and  sculpture  seem  here  to  perpetuate  that 
seicento-icisic  which  originated  in  a  Neapolitan.  They  delight  in 
the  crooked,  the  piebald,  the  gaudy,  and  push  irregularity  to  its 
farthest  bourn.  Alfonso's  arch  in  Castcl-Nuovo,  though  a  mixt 
composition  of  the  15th  century,  is  purity  itself,  when  compared 
with  those  abonunable  heaps  of  sculpture  called  ^yo^/m,  which  were 
raised  in  the  last  reign.  Some  of  the  modern  churches  are  str;.>ing 
to  the  eye;  but  so  is  every  monster.  Within  they  are  spotted 
things,  mere  harlequins  i«  marble,  quite  ugly  with  decoration. 

Carving 
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Carving  is  tormented,  and  gold-leaf  laid  on  wherever  it  can  find 
room.  A  raeo  for  gilding  runs  through  the  nation.  It  disfigures 
walls,  furnit.ire,  carriages.  Even  the  hackney  calash  must  have  its 
coat  of  gold,  tlie  collar-maker  gilds  his  hames,  the  apothecary  gilds 
his  piJls,  and  the  butcher  sticks  gold-leaf  on  his  mutton. 

"  In  other  respects  Naples,  though  still  behind  other  nations,  is 
gradually  followiiig  their  advanced  improvements.  Of  late  the 
houses  are  more  adapted  to  modern  life  :  tlie  apartments  are  cleaner 
and  more  commodious  :  their  casements  no  longer  consist  of  oiled 
paper  or  shutters,  nor  their  hangings  of  greasy  old  silk  or  velvet. 
The  streets  ape  no  longer  pestilential  with  filth,  or  infested  with 
beggars.  These  are  now  confined  in  the  seraglio,  and  are  there 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  shop-keepers.  Thus  the  sound 
part  of  the  community  must  feed  the  diseased;  yet  the  sore  itself  is 
rather  cicatrized  than  healed ;  for  thousands  of  the  poor  conceal 
their  wants  through  terror  of  confinement,  and  prefer  dying,  at 
their  own  freedom,  at  home. 

'*  To  a  mere  student  of  nature,  to  an  artist,  to  a  man  of  pleasure, 
to  any  man  that  can  be  happy  amiing  people  who  seldom  affect 
virtue,  perhaps  there  is  no  residence  in  Europe  so  tempting  as 
Naples  and  its  environs. — What  variety  of  attractions ! — a  chmate 
where  heaven's  breath  smells  sweet  and  wooingly — the  most  beau- 
tiful interchange  of  sea  and  land — wines,  fruits,  provisions,  in  their 
highest  excellence— a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  nature,  unparalleled 
in  its  productions  and  processes — all  the  wonders  of  volcanic  power 
spent  or  in  action — antiquities  different  from  all  antiquities  on  earth 
— a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairy,  land  of  poets,  and  the  favourite 
retreat  of  great  men.  Even  the  tyrants  of  the  creation  loved  this 
alluring  region,  spared  it,  adorned  it,  lived  in  it,  died  in  it.  This 
country  has  subdued  all  its  conquerors,  and  continues  to  subvert  the 
two  great  sexual  virtues,  guardians  of  every  other  virtue, — the  cou- 
rage of  men  and  the  modesty  of  women."     P.  265. 

\\\  speaking  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  of  which  a  very 
interesting  detail  is  afforded  by  the  present  volume,  the  author 
justl_y  remarks  the  resemblance  of  the  shops  to  those  at  presetit 
used  in  this  country;  but  there  is  a  tovai  (Sorrento)  well  worth 
visiting  on  other  accounts,  vvliere  the  resemblance  seems  to  ei- 
tend  to  almost  every  object,  and  gives  the  impression  of  Pompeii 
resuscitated  and  repeopled. 

Much,  however,  has  been  doae  since  the  time  of  Mr.  F.'s 
visit,  in  exploring  this  most  wonderful  mine  of  antlqiaiy,  of 
which  the  public  are  to  receive  an  account  at  large  from  the  pea 
of  Sir  William  Gell.  The  opening  up  of  the  street  of  tombs, 
and  the  discovery  and  clearing  out  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  are 
fruits  of  the  patronage  of  the  unfortunate  Joachlno,  witli  wiiom, 
as  well  as  with  the  ex-queen,  these  labours  at  Pompeii  (uhich 
have  laigelv  repaid  all  the  cost)  was  a.  favourite  object. 

In 
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In  connection  with  this  ampbitlieatre,  we  shall  gratify  the  reader 
by  referring  him  to  a  passage  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  rendered 
exceedingly  interesting  by  the  discovery  of  the  exact  scene  of  the 
broi!.  'i  be  Roman  senate  shut  up  the  amphitheatre.  Before  the 
lapse  of  the  time  specified,  Vesuvius  inflicts  an  heavier  judgment, 
and  overwhelms  at  once  the  criminals  and  their  city. 

"  Sub  idem  tempus,"  et  seq. 

Annal.  lib*  xiv.  !?• 

We  sh;i]l  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  work  with 
the  author's  account  of  Loretto. 

"  On  entering  the  church  at  five  in  the  morning,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  crowds  so  early  in  the  Santa  Casa,  and  masses  at  every 
altar.  This  holy  house  and  its  saint  struck  me  as  examples  of  that 
contrast  v.'hich  the  Church  of  Rome  affects,  in  consecrating  ugli- 
ness. The  one  is  a  mean,  brick-looking,  hovel,  incased  in  a  shell 
of  sculptured  marble  ;  the  other,  a  black,  smoked,  wooden  figure, 
glittering  in  jewels  and  brocade.  Seldom  is  the  gift  of  miracles 
ascribed  to  an  object  of  beauty.  A  statue  must  either  have  or 
affect  the  Gothic  antique  before  the  godly^  will  rub  their  foreheads 
on  its  toes.  When  this  Virgin  returned  from  France  (for  she  has 
been  a  traveller  as  well  as  her  house)  a  new  deposite  was  opened  to 
replace  the  treasures  which  had  vanished.  The  Pope  presented 
two  golden  crowns  ;  and  a  priest  sits  fronting  the  door  to  receive 
and  register  donations.  But  most  of  the  pilgrims  whom  I  found 
there  appeared  as  poor  as  they  were  pious.  They  knelt  round  the 
furrow  which  devotion  has  worn  on  the  pavement,  and  they  ap- 
proached the  Virgin> 

"  <  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  with  true  prayers. 
Prayers  that  were  up  at  heaven,  and  entered  there 
Ere  sun-rise.'  "     P.  321. 


Art.  IV.  The  eloquent  Speech,  S^c.  of  Charles  PhillJps,  Esq, 
at  Liverpool,  at  a  public  Dinner  given  to  him  Oct.  31,  18  It). 
Hone's  Edition.     6d.      1816. 

.V^ITIZEN  Hunt  in  heroics — Jack  Cade  on  stilts.  Treason  has 
been  generally  served  up  by  those  sagacious  cooks,  Messrs.  Cob- 
bett,  Jo5ic3  and  Co.  in  its  most  homely  form.  The  tripe  and  cow- 
heel  of  Jacobinism  has  commonly  been  thought  more  accommo- 
dated to  the  palate  and  more  suited  to  the  digestion  of  the  vul- 
gar, 
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gai'j  than  fare  more  delicate  and  refined.  Not  so  the  f^ood  peo- 
ple of  Liverpool;  tlieir  taitts  aic  too  nice  for  a  tineepenny 
grdiiiary — else  why  are  they  l!ie  townsmen  of  Rot.coe.  They 
must  have  a  httle .'edition  a-la-mode — a  revolutionar}  curry,  with 
democracy  and  dagger*  served  i)[)  in  sauce  piqiiante.  Counsel- 
lor Pii;ihps  is  accoidingly  summoned  Jioni  our  sister  isle  as  the 
head  caterer  of  the  feast. 

"  Look  to  England,  eaten  by  the  cancer  of  an  incurable  debt — 
exhausted  by  poor  rates — supportini^  a  civil  list  of  near  a  million 
and  a  half,  annual  amount — gruarded  by  a  standing  army  of  l^OjOOO 
men,  misrepresented  by  a  f  fouse  of  Commons,  ninety  of  whose 
members  in  places  and  pensions,  derive  200,0001.  in  yearly  emolu- 
ments from  the  Minister — mocked  with  a  military  peace,  and  girt 
with  the  fortifications  of  a  war  establishment  I  {Shades  of  heroic 
millions! — these  are  thy  achievements!  Monster  of  Legiti- 
macy ! — this  is  thyxonsummatlon  ! ! !  '1  he  past  is-out  of  our  power  : 
it  is  high  time  to  provide  against  the  future.  Retrenchment  and 
reform  are  now  become  not  only  expedient  for  our  prosperity,  but 
necessary  to  our  very  existence.  Can  any  man  of  sense  say  that 
the  present  system  should  continue  ?  What !  When  v.^ur  and  peace 
have  alternately  thrown  every  family  in  the  empire  into  mournin'^ 
and  poverty,  shall  the  fattened  tax-gatherer  extort  the  starving 
manufacturer's  last  shilling,  to  swell  the  unraeritted  and  enormous 
sinecure  of  some  wealthy  pauper  ?  Shall  a  borough-mongering  fac- 
tion convert  what  is  misnamed  the  national  representation,  into  a 
mere  lnstru|?ient  for  raising  the  supplies  which  are  to  gorge  its 
own  venality  ?  Shall  the  mock  dignitaries  of  Whiggism  and  roryism, 
lead  their  hungry  retainers  to  contest  the  profits  of  an  alternate 
ascendancy  oyer  the  prostrate  interests  of  a  too  generous  people  ? 
These  are  questions  which  I  blush  to  ask — which  I  shudder  to 
think  must  be  either  answered  by  the  Parliament  or  the  people. 
Let  our  rulers  prudently  avert  the  interrogation.  We  Jive  in 
times  when  the  slightest  remonstrance  should  command  attention — 
when  the  minutest  speck  that  merely  dots  the  edge  of  tlie  political 
horizon,  may  be  the  car  of  the  approaching  spirit  of  the  storm ! 
Oh !  they  are  times  whose  omen  no  fancied  security  can  avert ; 
times  of  the  most  awful  and  portentous  adaionition.  Establish- 
ments the  most  solid,  thrones  the  most  ancient,  coalitions  the  most 
powerful,  have  crumbled  before  our  eyes,  and  the  creature  of  a 
moment,  robed  and  crowned,  and  sceptred,  raised  his  fairy  crea- 
tion on  their  ruins !  The  warning  h^s  been  given ;  may  it  not 
have  been  given  in  vain  1     P.  IL 

Here,  as  Mr.  Puff  says,  you  have  metaphors  and  sim.ilies  as 
thick  as  noun  subsiantives.  Jack.  Cade  was  notl.inj,  to  all  this. 
Let  us  try  how  ihis  latter  gentleman  sounds  in  heroics,  foi  Jack 
Cade  as  well  as  Counsellor  Phillips  vowed  rei-orm. 

E  "  Cads. 

T«L.  VII,  J  AN  VARY,    1817. 
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*'  Cade.  Be  brave  then — for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows  re- 
formation. There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I 
will  make  it  felony  to  drmk  small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall  be  in 
common  1  here  shall  be  no  money.  All  shall  eat  and  drink  upon 
my  score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may 
agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  Lord." 

Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  act  4,  scene  2. 

So  spake  Jack  to  the  men  of  Kent;  but  a  greater  man  tlian. 
Jack  is  here.  In  how  gorgeous  a  vest  would  Counsellor  I'hillips 
have  clothed  the  mean  and  homely  phrases  of  his  gallant  proto- 
type.    Let  us  imagine  the  Barrister  saving  his  hand. 

*'  The  voice  of  heroism  is  heard  in  the  desert  of  poverty  and 
mourning.  The  torch  of  liberty  blazes  from  on  high,  a  beacon 
at  once  and  a  guide.  Thousands  of  congenial  souls  are  kindleil 
into  life  by  its  beams.  The  genius  of  reform  bursts  from  the 
clouds  of  despotism,  and  blazes  lik6  the  morning  stai  upon  the 
horizon  of  your  isle.  The  flitting  forms  of  foul  venality,  the  jost- 
ling jobs  of  juggling  juntas,  the  cumbrous  crowd  of  cannibal  cor- 
ruption lie  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  her  trmmphant  car. 
Mark  the  miserable  morsel  which  mocks  your  grasp.  Seven  such, 
and  seven  times  seven,  shall  court  and  canvass  the  custom  of  the 
current  coin.  No  fluttering  paper,  like  the  fleeting  spirit  of  de- 
parting wealth.  Excise,  thy  reign  is  o'er — no  hardened  harpies 
of  corruption  sha'l  hover  round  your  cellar,  and  search  the  bleed- 
ing cask  with  their  pestiL-ntial  probe.  Free  as  the  land  that  bore 
it,  ree  as  the  sun  that  cheri.^hcd  it,  free  as  they  that  quaff  it,  shall 
be  the  wine  of  your  native  growth.  Where  now,  let  me  ask,  is 
the  brilliant  beverage  of  your  land.  Where  is  the  genial  draught 
of  British  brewing  ?  Coddled  by  contractors — muddied  by  mono- 
polists—soured by^  the  thunder  of  the  tax  gatherers*  knock — wa- 
tered with  the  hogwash  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Trea?on  it  shall 
bw  to  drink  its  drui^gd  and  drowsy  dregs  under  the  bright  and  bril- 
liant rays  of  Utfonn — treason  it  shall  be  to  remember  tliat  you  have 
drank  them.  Nought  hall  remind  us  of  these  casks  of  contugion,  of 
these  vats  of  corrup'ion.  Equal  as  the  air  we  breathe,  shall  be  the 
blessings  of  the  land.  Dependence — what  art  thou  ? — engendered 
by  the  adulterous  monsters  of  Church  and  State  — nursed  in  the  lap 
of  desp  tism—  the  chain  of  the  weak,  the  sword  of  the  strong — in 
harinopious  equality  sliali  you  blend,  '  &c.  &c. 

Such  would  lave  been  lh(  p/,ilippic  of 3\xck,  could  he  have 
lived  to  have  addressed  an  audience  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
such  as  that,  belort  \Alioni  Mr.  Phdhps  was  sent  for  to  perform. 
Mr.  Brougham  seeii5S  to  have  been  quite  eclipsed  by  thi» 
luminary  of  our  siste  island,  who  we  understand  is  to  be  again 
brought  on  the  stage,  to  ligure  away  a  second  time  at  a  general 
election.     -Mr.  Canning  mu^t  already  have  begua  ty  tremble  at 
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so  formidable  a  rival,   who  marshals  his  metaphors  in  such  bri!  - 
iiant  array,  that  like  Hudibras  of  old, 

"  For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope." 

Mr.  Canning  is  generally  acknowledged  to  possess  some 
imagination  and  some  powers  of  eloquence,  but  nothing  like 
Counsellor  Phillips ;  w  ilness  his  eulogium  on  the  idol  of  his 
adoration. 

"  You  have  succeeded,  indeed,  in  dethroning  Napoleon,  and 
you  have  dethroned  a  monarch,  who,  with  all  his  imputed  crimes 
and  vices,  shed  a  splendour  around  royalty,  too  powerful  for  the 
feeble  vision  of  legitimacy  even  to  bear.  He  had  many  faults — 
1  do  not  seek  to  palliate  them.  He  deserted  his  principles — 1  re- 
joice that  he  has  suffered.  But  still  let  us  be  generous  even  in  our 
enmities.  How  grand  was  his  march  !  How  magnificent  his  des- 
tiny !  Say  what  we  will,  Sir,  he  will  be  the  land-mark  of  our  times 
in  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  goal  of  other  men's  speed  was  his 
starting  post — crowns  were  his  play-things — thrones  his  footstool — ■ 
he  strode  from  victory  to  victory — his  path  was  **  a  plane  of  con- 
tinued elevations."  Surpassing  the  boast  o^"  the  too  confident 
Roman,  he  but  stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  not  only  armed  men^ 
but  states  and  dynasties,  and  arts  and  sciences,  all  that  mind 
could  imagine,  or  industry  produce,  started  up,  the  creation  of 
enchantment.  He  is  fallen— as  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  "  you 
made  him,  and  he  unmade  himself," — his  own  ambition  was  his 
glorious  conqueror.  He  attempted,  with  a  sublime  audacity,  to 
■  grasp  the  fires  of  heaven,  and  Jiis  heathen  retribution  has  been 
the  vulture  and  the  rock  1"     P.  9. 

Tlie  profusion  of  rhodontontade  in  one  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
speeches,  would  be  a  year's  consumption  for  any  other  orator. 
We  slumld  fear,  l)owever,  that  the  good  people  of  Liverpool 
niay  be  sonuwhat  deceived  in  their  expectations  of  this  new 
luminary.  He  opens  upon  them  wide  the  flood-gates  of  flum- 
mery, and  tliey  are  borne  away  by  the  torrent ;  but  we  should 
imagine  that  all  behind  is  dry.  We  should  apprehend  that  the 
oratory  of  a  single  day  would  exhaust  the  stores  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, as  in  that  time  he  would  probably  have  said  every  thing  he 
had  to  say  upon  every  subject.     We  should  shrewdly  suspect  the 

.eloquence  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  like  the  cutherine-wheel, 
which  by  the  help  of  a  litde  revolutionary  sulphur,  and  the  steel- 

. tilings  of  assurance,  pours  forth  a  stream  of  brilliant  spaiks, 
makes  half  a  dozen  turns,  and  as  many  explosions  before  the 
gaping  multitude,  and  is  extinguished  for  ever. 

Of  Mr.  Phillips  we  know  but  little.     He  has  lately  appeared 
in  tlie  "  seduction"  line,  and  by  the  help  of  an  en»rmous  por- 
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tion  of  puffery,  lias  got  some  little  credit  for  a  speech,  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  consider  at  least  a  very  disinterested  act.  We  wonder  that  Mr. 
Phillips  has  not  made  his  appearance  hi  this  line  at  the  bar  of 
Westminster.  We  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  purlieus  of  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  two  personages  could  easily  be  found  ta 
play  piuiiitifFand  defendant,  and  the  eftect  would  be  surprising. 
If  the  courts,  however,  should  prove  coy,  the  Bkitish  Forum 
is  ever  open  to  our  oiator.  This  we  conceive  is  the  proper 
field  for  the  eloquence  of  jMr.  Phillips,  and  in  sincere  good 
wishes  for  his  success,  in  ihis  or  any  other  species  of  oratory,  he 
may  select,  until  he  shall  have  met  the  full  reward  of  liis  de- 
serts, we  heartily  bid  him  farewell. 


Art.  V.  The  Personaliti/  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Com>* 
forter,  asserted  and  explained,  SjC.  Bu  Reginald  Heber, 
M.J.  ^c.  ^ 

(Continued  from  p.  667.) 

JriAVING  followed  Mr.  Heber  through  his  first  four  Lectures, 
in  which  he  considers  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
part  which  he  sustained  under  the  old  dispensation  ;  we  resume 
the  subject,  with  the  review  of  that  part  of  his  volume,  in  which 
he  explains  his  office,  as  the  Christian  Comforter. 

In  Lecture  V.  the  author,  proceeding  to  investigate  the  pecu- 
liar benefits  which  the  Paraclete  has  conferred  on  the  Church 
by  his  advent,  opens  the  enquiry  by  premising  that  those  benefits, 
as  conveyed  under  promise,  must  consist  "jnan  advantage  pecu- 
liar to  Christians  alone :  and  one  which  th'e  followers  of  Christ 
did  not  possess  before  the  descent  of  the  rushing  mighty  wind 
at  Peiiiecost."  To  the  former  position  we  fully  subscribe ;  in 
the  latter  we  suspect  a  lurking  sophism,  from  which  we  may 
trace  the  whole  of  the  author's  aberration  from  that  straight  line 
winch,  at  least  to  ourselves,  is  the  measure  of  rectitude,  and 
which  his  tirst  observation  enables  us  to  lay  open. 

In  proceeding  to  develope,  and  to  subvert  the  different 
schemes  which  have  been  devised  for  explaining  the  mode  in 
w  hich  the  promise  has  been  fulfilled ;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Miraculous  Powers  are  tirst  brought  to  the  test.  Their  claims 
are  however  soon  set  aside,  since  constituting  a  benefit,  which  is 
confined  in  the  possession,  as  conceded  but'^to  few ;  and  which 
is  limited  in  the  duration,  as  withdrawn  a.^ter  a  stated  period ; 
they  convey  no  adequate  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  which  was 
made  to  every  succeedijig  age,  and  everv  individual  believer. 

The 
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The  entire  force  of  this  objcctioa  lies,  as  we  appreheiul,  in  au 
assumption  which  is  as  little  borne  out  by  the  terms  in  which 
the  promise  is  expressed,  as  verified  in  the  facts  in  which  it  was 
accomplished.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Promise  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  the  particular  grant  of  grace,  John  xiv.  16;  but  it  is 
expressly  extended  by  our  Lord  himself  to  miraculous  operation, 
the  grant  of  which  was  rendered  not  less  dependent  on  his  de- 
parture than  that  of  ordinary  grace,  but  by  no  means  promised 
like  it  an  everlasting  duration,  ibid.  12.  xv.  2G.  In  the  next 
place,  the  indisputable  fact,  that  these  miraculous  powers  were 
granted  in  consequence  at  least  of  the  latter  promise,  and  have 
been,  notwithstanding,  altogether  withdrawn,  very  fully  evinces 
that  the  Promise  is  of  a  complex  nature,  the  constituent  parts 
of  which  are  at  once  distinguished,  by  merely  separating  be- 
tween the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations.  And  if,  as 
Mr.  Heber  is  himself  compelled  to  admit,  the  promise  received 
its  accomplishment  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  expected 
Comforter  arrived,  according  to  the  express  stipulation  of  the 
giver,  there  cannot  lya  much  room  to  doubt,  that  as  it  was  par- 
ticularly evidenced  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  was  peculiarly  ful- 
filled by  the  grant  of  miracuioua  puzoers. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  that  the  ingenious  author  concludes, 
from  the  unchangeable  nature  of  a  promise,  and  from  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  miraculous  powers,  that  the  former  has 
not  received  its  accomplishment  in  the  latter,  if  the  term  be 
limited  to  the  grant  of  ordinary  grace,  of  which  it  was  not 
merely  declared,  that  it  should  arrive,  but  abide^'or  ever,  the 
inference  is  unquestionably  just.  But  to  limit  the  Promise  to 
this  particular  grant,  is  to  act  alike  in  contradiction  to  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  its 
accomplishment  was  solemnly  witnessed.  The  whole  force  of 
the  objection  lies  is  the  lophism,  whereby  the  Promise  is  nist 
narrowtd  by  a  c<mtracled  view,  and  the  refutation  of  those  who 
adopt  it  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  sense  then  conceived  to 
follow,  from  the  subversion  of  its  use  in  a  false  and  confined  ac- 
ceptation. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  tlie  Miraculous  Powers,  our  author 
next  tries  his  sirength  on  tlie  Ordinary  Operation^.  Two  reasons 
are  consequently  assigned  why  neither  the  grace  which  is  con- 
ferred in  the  Sacraments,  nor  in  the  unction  of  Ordination,  is 
applicable  to  the  particular  Promise,  which  announced  the  ad- 
vent of  the  expected  Illuminator;  "neither  of  then)  answer  to 
the  character  ot  peculiar  privileges,"  as  they  were  common  to 
the  Jews  ;  and  both  of  them  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  previous  to  his  departure,  wkii^.h  was  to  precede  the 
advent  of  the  Consforter. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bestow  any  notice  on  as  much 
of  tl.e  author's  objection,  as  is  deduced  from  the  consideration 
that  »he  Promise  given  to  the  Disciples  (which  expressly  com- 
prised the  terms,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  new  character, 
should  "  be  in  them")  was  not  fiJJUled,  because,  having  Ukezche 
included  that  of  inspirytion  "  ir.  all  truih,"  our  ministerial  and 
sacramental  unction  *'  teachf  s  us  nothing."  The  sopl.istry  of  this 
mode  of  reasoning  against  the  Ordiuary  Operations,  is  perfectly 
simdar  to  that  winch  has  been  employed  against  the Extraordmary, 
and  proceeds  trom  the  same  false  and  contracted  view  of  the 
Promise. 

But  we  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  the  limitation  which 
the  pr.miise  appears  to  receive  in  tVas  sense,  from  the  particular 
tiiie  of  Couifo'ter,  of  which  the  auth')r  has  made  considerable 
use  in  gi^ivig  an  appearance  of  tiuth  to  his  reasonings.     If  with 
a  View  to  this  title,  taken  liVe  the  promise  in  a  partii  ular  sense, 
it  may  h^  asked, — in  the  various  offices  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
fulfill'-d,  as  the:  Spirit  of  truth  and,  holiness,  the  Witness  and 
Comfoiter,  in  vAm  peculiar  operation  of  his  grace  was  the  latter 
title  sustaujed  .^    It  is  obvious.,  v.  e  should  tlien  separate,  fiom  the 
general  nature  of  bis  off  ce  and  operations,  those  peculiar  func- 
tions which  gave  him  die  title  of  the  Witness  and  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  holiness,  and  (  f  course  speak  of  him  with  a  view  to 
the  inward  consolations  of  his  grace,  which  give  him  fnore  emi- 
nently the  title  of  Comforter.     Nor  can  we  liave  any  ground  of 
dispute  with  any  person,  who,  confining  his  views  to  thus  much 
of  the  Doctrine  of   Grace,  considers  the   Orders  and  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  as  forming  no  essential   part  of  his  sub- 
ject.    But   Ivlr.  Heber  has  not  contracted  his  subject  within 
those  narrow  bounds  ;  he  does  not  merely  overlook  those  divine 
ordinances,  as  unsuitable  to  an  exclusive  or  limited  view  of  the 
divine  economy,  but  rejects  them  as  inapplicable  to  the  promise 
under  which  the  Holy  Spirit  should  arrive,  and  the   character 
which  he  sustained  on  his  advent.     Leaving  the  title  of  Com- 
forter still  undefined,  v.e  proceed  to  consider  the  force  of  his 
objections,  directing  our  aiteiition  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
last  as  the  more  specious  and  imposing. 

It  is  objected,  that  as  the  Disciples  had  participated  in  the 
Sacraments  previously  to  our  Lord's  departure,  which  was  to 
precede  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  character  of  the 
Comforter,  in  them  the  promise  of  his  peculiar  advent  could 
not  have  found  its  fulBhnent.  Nor  dare  we  deny,  that  from 
the  moment  the  Almighty ^'af  was  pronounced,  grace  was  at- 
tendput  on  the  word,  and  the  divine  ordinance  became  an  effec- 
tual instrument.  But  a  very  small  degree  of  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  promise  was  con- 

ferred. 
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ferred,  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  two  cases,  which 
are  considered  ideniicai,  though  e-sencially  distinguished  ;  and 
WiV  enahle  us  to  perceive  how  tlie  Hoiy  Spirit  in  the  one  ciise 
iJitrelv  discharged  his  general  function  as  the  Sanrtitier,  while  in 
the  other  he  assumed  his  pecuhar  office  as  the  Comforter  It  is 
clear,  then,  not  merely  from  the  dlf^courses  of  our  Lord  with 
J^icodenius  and  the  (^apernaites,  but  with  the  Apostles  them- 
selves *,  on  the  \ery  occasion  of  delivering  the  promise,  that 
hov^ever  they  had  been  participants  of  grace,  they  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  mode  and  reality  of  its  operation  He 
found  it  accoi  dinidy  necessary  to  apprize  them  specitically  of 
the  fact;  '^  he  dweUeth  zeithyou,  and  shall  be  in  vou."  But  it 
is  not  less  clear,  that  however  high  then-  privileges  were,  as  sadc- 
titied  by  his  special  grace,  they  could  be  no  source  of  comfort 
to  those  who  were  unconscious  of  iheir  existence.  In  tlie  as- 
suiaiice  of  this  sin:.;le  fact,  as  far  as  the  question  of  oidmary 
operation  is  couierned,'  asid  of  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the'dispenser  of  preternatural  v  i*dom  and  power,  as  iar  as 
the  extraordmarv  operation  js  concerned  ;  a  measure  of  consola- 
tion was  munsiered  to  the  Disciples,  of  v\hich  they  were  pre- 
viously unconscious.  And  as  the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of 
our  Lord's  words  in  conteiring  the  promise  directs  oui  attention 
to  those  circumstances  for  the  sense  m  whicn  it  v\as  to  be  accpm- 
plishedf;  the  circumstances  which  attended  Us  lultilment  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  seem  to  limit  U  to  this  particular  signitica- 
tion.  On  that  da)  the  Apostles  received  unqutstionahle  assur- 
ance, not  merely  of  the  presence  of  that  Hoi)  Spirit,  who  sancti- 
fies by  his  communion,  but  were  vested  with  miraculous  powers> 
and  in  that  assurance  received  abundant  consolation  tojubtii)  the 
pecuhar  title  of  Comfuris  r,  under  which  his  advent  was  pro- 
mised. We  conclude  therefore,  against  Mr.  Heoer's  second 
objection,  that  after  our  Loids  deparaae  and  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pent*  cost,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  dispen* 
ser  (tf  sacramental  jirace,  sustained  ins  office  a-j  the  Comioner. 
This  point  being  detei  mined,  the  brst  objection,  that  the  Sa- 
craments cnrd'erred  no  privilege  which  was  not  coinmon  to  the 
Jews,  IS  a  forlioii  subverted.  '1  hat  comfort  which  tne  infant 
Ciuiich  received,  in  the  sensible  presence  of  the  Holy  Gho^st, 
\\hen  tiiey  were  so  far  enl.ghtened  as  to  ackuowle(!ge,  in  his  in- 
ward communion,  the  pledge  of  their  adoption  to  tiiat  kingd(uii 
of  grace  and  gh^ry,  to  vvhuh  their  Lord  was  exaktd,  |  laced  a 
wifie  and  essential  ditference  between  llren  state  before  and  after 

*  Joh.  iii.  5.  9.  10.  vi.  52.  59.  60.  63.  xiv.  8.  22.  xvi.  12.  IS. 
17-  29. 

-J-  Ibid.  xir.  12,  16.  20.  xv.  7.  16.  xvi,  23,  xvji,  19,  2 J. 
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the  promise  was  ful tilled.  A  difference  infinitely  niore  wide 
iTiUSt  it  have  placed  between  the  srate  of  the  Christian  ;  dmitted 
into  this  communion,  and  that  of  the  Jew,  who  ha;!  "  neither 
part  nor  lot"  in  those  exalted  privileges.  As  our  roply  to  ihe 
antecedent  objection  has  been  founded  on  the  declarations  of 
our  Lord  in  dehvering  the  promi;  e  ;  that  to  the  j  resent  objec- 
tion may  be  supported  o»i  the  declarat  ons  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  its  accomplishment.  Tn  that  exhortation  to  the  multi- 
tude of  Jews,  in  which  the  aposlle  not  onlv  accouuTs  for  the 
miraculous  <  ffusion  of  grace,  which  distinguished  the  advent  of 
the  Fataclete  ;  but  describes  it  in  express  leierence  to  "  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shed  forth  as  they  saw  and  heard  *," 
he  closes  his  vvords  with  the  follovving  declarations,  which  can- 
not be  easily  pervt  rted  or  misundeisiood  :  "  Tiep;  iit  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jt-sus  Chri-t.  for  the  re- 
missiwu  of  Sins,  and  i/e  shali  receive  the  Holv  Ghost.  For 
tJie  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  y.^ur  children,  and  to  all  that  «re 
afar  oil,  even  as  ina..y  as  die  Lord  cyr  God  shall,  cnii-f."  Vve 
will  not  assert,  that  this  declarrttion  riiust  have  been  ../;s?oy/,  had 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  convejed  no  privilege,  of  which  the 
Jew  was  not  already  in  possession  ;  but  we  will  alfnm,  that,  on 
Mr.  Hebtr's  hypothesis,  it  must  liave  been  as  tfvinteliigible  to 
tie  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  we  profess  it  is  to  our- 
S /IveSj  at  this  hour. 

But  we  meet  the  objection  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  that 
difference,  which  separates  a  Christian  sacrament  and  a  Jewish 
ceremony;  whah,  witli  us,  is  as  wide  as  that  wtiich  separates  an 
imavailmg  form,  and  am  tfiectual  ordinance.  However  confident 
Mr.  Heber  may  be  of  the  security  of  the  foundcttiiji  on  which 
hit!  objection  rests  ;  \te  venture  to  beheve,  that  for  anv  success 
w'jich  attiiids  his  efforts,  to  {:iace  it  out  of  dispute,  it  remains 
as  undecided,  as  it  was  found  before  he  undtrtcok  its  estabhsh- 
icent. 

*<  The  rites  of  baptism,''  says  Mr.  H.  "  and  tlie  eucharist,  (I 
jicecl  hardly  recall  the  circumstance  to  the  memory  of  my  present 
audience)  were  ceremonies  already  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  and 
(excepting  in  their  application  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Chvistian 
Covenant)  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  points,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Je.\»J5  co;;tirue  to  resemble  the  house  of  Israel,  than  as 
features,  whereby  we  are  distinguished  from  them."     P.  320. 

As  we  too  leti.in  our  recoliections  upon  this  subject,  and  are 
Ijltie  disposed  to  admit  an  assertion,  ho\A  ever  peremptorily  ad- 
\|inccd,  any  farther  than  it  is  proved;  we  must  be  pardoned  in 

*  Act.  if.  33,  f  Ibid.  38, 
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scrutinizing  the  authorities  on  which  this  decision  is  founded. 
The  following  list  of  authorities  is,  in  our  author's  estimation, 
fully  adequate  to  establish  his  point;  Targuni  Jonathan  adExod. 
xii.  44;  Pesachini  Mischna  viii.  8;  Avoda  Sara,  f.  46,  2:  Ge- 
maraadTit.  Chere'.hoth^  c,  2;  ibid.  Tit.  Jabimoth,  c.  4;  Light- 
foot  Horae  Hebr.  Miilt.  iii.  ;  Hammond,  vol.  i.  p.  470,  et  seq.  ; 
Wall.  Hist,  of  ii?f  Bapt.  Inirod.  §^.  2,  3 ;  August,  contr.  Ful- 
gent- 

To  the  person  who  disputes  the  antiquity  of  baptism,  as  an 
initiatory  rite  of  Judaism,  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine  goes 
no  farther  in  proving,  vn  the  author's  part,  that  the  Christians 
adopted  this  ceremony  from  the  Jews  ;  than  in  proving  on  the 
objector's,  that  the  Sadducees  adopted  it  from  St.  Jolui  the  Bap- 
tist*.    The  latter  we  shall  continue  to  consider  the  more  proba- 


*  In  the  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  adduced  by  Mr.  Heber,  p. 
S69.  n.  the  Pharhees  are  tacitly  excepted  from  the  number  of  those 
who  used  baptism ;  the  Saddiicees  only  being  particularizeil  as 
using  that  rite;  '  Paganus  baptizat,  Juda?us  baptizat,  Saducams 
bnpiizaf,  et  multi  extra  legis  latae,'  &c.  The  same  exception  is 
made  in  the  passage  adduced  from  the  Mishna,  infr.  p.  58  :  for 
while  the  Scribes  were  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  the  Pharisees 
ivere  of  the  rival  school  of  Hillel,  vid.  Wott.  on  Jew.  Trad.  vol.  i. 
p  f*3.  But  we  have  higher  and  positive  authority,  that  the  latter 
sect  rejected  baptism,  when  administered  by  St.  John,  though  his 
baptismal  was  generally  received,  Luke  vii.  29,  SO.  And  while  the 
rebuke  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  John  iii  10.  which  was  obvi- 
ously suggested  by  this  circumstance,  is  easily  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  John's  baptism;  as  "a  master  of  Israel''  should  have 
tnov/n,  that  the  Baptist  was  the  harbinger  of  a  New  Covenant,  to 
which  there  was  a  promise  annexed  of  regeneration  "  by  water  and 
the  Spirit,"  Mai.  iv.  6.  Ezek.  xxvi.  25,  26,  27  ;  the  universality  of 
the  practice  is  utterly  inexplicable,  if  "  a  Ruler  of  the  Phaiisees" 
could  be  ignorant,  that  it  was  coramonly  pradised  in  initiating 
proselytes  into  Judaism.  As  the  whole  of  the  presumptive  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  against  the  notion  of  the  Pharisees  having 
practised  this  rite ;  the  neglect  or  rejection  of  it,  by  these  super- 
stitious observers  of  tradition,  peremptorily  decides  against  the 
assumption,  that  it  was  a  traditionary  practice  of  the  Jews.  Its 
adoption  by  the  Sadducees,  and  school  of  Shammai,  is  thus  easily- 
accounted  for,  by  the  prevalence  of  John's  baptism,  and  that  spirit 
of  perverseness,  which  constantly  induces  one  sect  to  adopt  a  prac- 
tice, which  is  rejected  by  another,  which  is  its  rival ;  a  spirit  which, 
in  numberless  instances,  influenced  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.     And  instances  occur  of  converted  Jews  ascribing  the 

•ite  a  similar  origin  ;  vid.  Seld.  de  Syne^r.  Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  2L 

d.  1673. 
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ble  supposition^  until  the  reasons  which  may  be  advanced  la  Its 
sopport,  are  proved  to  be  false  ;ind  unrounded- 

Ihe  testimony  of  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  and  Wall,  will  prove 
no  more  than  that  of  Basnage,  Schickard,  and  Wolfius  ;  if  the 
former  believed  the  poiiii  clearly  made  out,  the  latter  have  ex- 
pressed SDme  stepticjsm  on  the  subject  *.  On  a  question  which 
has  produced  this  diversity  of  opinion,  we  shall  venture  to  believe 
the  preponderance  of  authority  on  the  negative  side,  which  we 
espouse.  But  the  authority  of  these  writers,  who  support  the 
affirmative,  cannot  stand  long  with  those  who  have  fur  her  to 
object  to  the  Geniara,  (to  which  their  testimony  is  'ndtbied  for 
i\o  iticonsideiable  portion  of  its  strength),  as  coming  lour  centu- 
lies  too  late,  to  decide  any  thing  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
previous  to  the  tunes  of  the  apostles.  And  in  this  sentence,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  include  that  of  the  Avoda  Sara,  which  stauds 
in  the  cataiogue  of  authorities  before  us,  as  testnnony  different 
from  tliat  of  the  Geniara.  llxMigh  this  title  is  common  to  the 
jMishn:i+  and  Gemara, yet  as  thf:r  passage  adduced  b^  Mr  Heber 
is  not  found  in  the  text  oi  Uie'l'almud,  we  nject  it  with  ihe 
other  authorities,  adduced  from  the  comment;  as  the  siream  of 
tradition  is  polluted  at  the  source  in  which  it  originates. 

The  proof  of  the  point  at  issue  consequently  dev(.)lves  on  the 
Targum  and  Mishna.  The  testimony  of  the  fornier  may  be 
ijowever  dismissed  without  ceremony,  as  it  is  notoriously  spu- 
rious ;  having  been  forged  subsequently  to  the  compilation  of 
the  Gemara  t,  and  is  of  course  entitled  to  no  higher  attention 
than  that  absurd  and  fabulous  compilation.  What  authority  is 
due  to  the  testimony  of  the  Mishua,  on  which  the  whole  onus 
of  the  proof  thus  linaliy  rests,  may  be  easily  seen,  on  reviewing 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  lieber,  in  the  accurate  transiaiion 
©f  Surenhusius. 

„  «'  Mishn.  Cod.  Seder  Moed.  tit.  Pesach.  cap.  viii.  f .  8.  p  160. 
*f3V  Vltn  }J1«.  "  Lugens  se  immerget  acquis,  et  comedet  Pascha 
euum  vesperi,  at  non  sanctitates.  Is  ad  quera  delatus  est  nuncius 
de  mortuo  quodam,  et  is  qui  colliget  ossa,  immerget  se  acquis  et 
comedet  sanctitates.  Alienigena  qui  factus  est  proselytus  vesperi 
Sabbathi,  schola  Shamaiai  dicit,  immerget  se  et  comedet  Pascha 
suurn  vesperi.*' 


*  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juifs.  Tom.  IX.  p.  145.  Shick.  de  Jur.  Reg, 
Hebrseor.  cap.  v.  theor.  17.  p.  127.  Wolf.  Curr.  Philoll.  in  Matt, 
iii.  6.  Tom.  1.  p.  52.  et  alibi. 

-)•   Sed.  Nesikin,  tit.  ix.  ap.  Surenhus.   Mish.  P.  IV,  p.  364. 

%  Buxtorf.  de  Abbrevv.  Hebrr.  p.  232.  ed.  1540,  Bartol.  Bib 
lioth.  Rabbii.  P.  III.  p.  791,  L  sqq.  Wolf.  Biblioth.  Hebr.  Vo! 
II.  p.  J 163.  ed.  1721. 
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The  latter  part  of  this  passage,  which  merely  specifies  a  deci- 
sion of  the  school  of  Shamtnai,  relative  to  ti;e  expediency  of 
perfoiming  an  abfutian.  common  to  mourners',  and  persons  de- 
iiled  by  the  borvs  ol  the  dead,  constitutes ///c  xcholeoi  the  proof, 
on  vhich  we  are  reqvjired  to  believe  baptism  an  initiatory  lite  of 
the  Jews  !  And  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Heber,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, it  makes  ver}  plausible  pretensions  to  deciding  the  point 
at  issue. 

"  Pesachin  Mischna,  viii.  8.  Qui  praselytus  foetus  est  vespera 
Paschatis ;  domus  Samese  dicit,  Bajytizctiir  et  edat  pascha  suum 
vesperi."     P.  369.  n. 

As  we  cpunot  suspect  Mr.  Heber  of  fabricating  an  authority 
to  support  a  point ;  he  is  no  doubt  prepared  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  place  where  he  found  this  passage,  and  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  him,  in  adopiing  it,  to  set  aside  tl;e 
authority  of  the  learned  editor  of  the  Mishna,  who  has  assigned 
it  a  signification  not  niuch  to  his  purpose.  When  he  has  satis- 
fied us  on  ihis  point,  and  justitied  his  translation  *,  we  are  still 
prepared  to  object  to  the  passage,  as  alfurding  any  proof  of  the 
point,  which  it  is  adduced  to  establish.  For  we  must  long  con- 
tinue to  doubt,  that  a  constitution  of  the  school  of  Shammai  was 
adopted  by  the  school  of  Hdlel;  that  any  constitution  of  those 
rival  schools  is  to  be  anteduled  to  the  times  of  their  respective 
founders:  and  that  an}  cus  om  which  is,  in  express  terms,  as- 
signed to  one  of  them,  and  bj  implication  denied  to  the  other, 
can  be  a  custom  derived,  by  innr.emorial  tradition,  to  the  Jews, 
from  their  ancestors. 

We  have  thus  undertaken  to  debate  the  question  with  Mr, 
Heber,  upon  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  place  it ; 
and  have,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  replied  to  his  objections  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  Sacraments,  v,hich 

*  Our  principal  objection  lies  to  the  translation  of  the  words 
^aiKl  !?ain,  b)'^  '  baptizetur  et  edat.'  An  interjected  i  is  properly 
the  characteristic  of  Benoni,  which  has  an  active  signification ;  and 
the  analogy  of  the  phrase  requir^is  that  both  words  should  be  used 
in  the  same  voice.  This  observation  is  fully  justihed  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Surenhusius,  '  imnierget  se  et  commedet;'  but  the  pas- 
sage in  this  sense,  is  no  authority  for  the  practice  of  baptism,  as 
that  rite  was  formally  administered  ;  vid.  Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  v.  nij, 
p.  407.  And  when  baptism  was  administered,  it  was  used  with  a, 
different  view  than  as  an  ijiitiatory  x'lie ;  Drus.  de  Sectt,  Judaicc. 
Lib.  IL  cap.  xv.  p.  102.  ed.  1619.  *  Circumc/siu  signum  erat 
foederis  in  quod  recipiebantur.  Baptismus  requirebatur  ad.  mun' 
ditiem,  cum  gentes  omnes  pro  immundis  habereijt.*  Couf.  Gemar. 
Bab.  Tit.  Jabim. — cap.  iv.  p.  46,  2. 
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we  must  ever  consider  an  essential  part  of  the  subject^  which  he 
Iras  treated.  Had  we  found  any  difticulty  in  the  task,  we  should 
liave  made  out  our  defence  by  a  nieihod  of  reply,  which,  though 
more  brief,  appears  to  us  to  be  no  less  decisive.  Had  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  tliought  proper  to  sustain  his  peculiar  office  as  the 
Comforter,  in  the  dl^pensatiou  of  sacramental  grace,  we  would 
Irave  at  once  objected  to  the  particular  sense,  in  which  the  term 
Paraclete  is  used  by  the  author.  We  would  have  umierlaken  to 
prove,  that  this  j>cculiar  tiile  was  applied  by  our  Lord,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  imineriiate  occasion,  wiien  the  apostles  received  the 
iieavy  tidings  of  his  departure ;  not  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
office  and  function  which,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  sustain,  during 
liiij  abode  with  the  church,  until  our  Lord's  second  advent  in 
giory.  And  three  reasons  are,  in  our  estimation,  sufficient  lo 
ettablish  the  point.  (1.)  Our  Lord  is  so  far  from  applying  the 
term  Paraclete  in  the  latter  sense,  th.at  he  takes  it  implicitly  to 
himself,  in  declaring,  *'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
\ou  another  Comforter*  ;"  thus  plainly  limiting  it,  in  the  former 
sense,  to  the  immt^diate  occasion  of  speaking  consolation  to  his 
disciples.  (2.)  During  the  entire  course  of  the  extraordinary 
part  which  the  Holy  Ghost  sustained,  on  his  advent,  of  which 
we  have  a  specific  history  in  the  Acts,  he  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  the  Ccmiforter,  which  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, conceived  to  designate  his  peculiar  office  and  functions. 
(3.)  In  the  only  place  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  after  the  peculiar  occasion  of  its  first  application, 
it  is  taken  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  applied  to  our  Lord  ;  as 
"  our  tdvoiate  (Paraclete)  with  the  Father  f:"  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  is  thus  applied  by  the  identical  Evangelist  who  de- 
tails the  whole  circumstances  of  its  first  application.  It  will 
not  now  require  any  extraordinary  effort  of  sagacity  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  peculiar  tiile  of  Paraclete  will  bear  the  stress 
which  is  laid  upon  it,  in  the  whole  of  the  volume  before  us; 
whether  the  promise  of  our  Lord,  and  the  entire  oeconomy  of 
grace,  must  be  understood  in  reference  to  a  term,  which  w'as  thus 
confined  in  its  use,  and  occasional  in  its  application. 

In  Lecture  VI.  the  author  proceeds,  in  continuance  of  the 
same  subject,  to  inquire  ho  v  far  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete 
finds  its  accomplishment  in  the  sanctifying  influence,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  still  exerts  in  his  secret  and  ordinary  operation. 
In  reference  to  the  principles  previously  laid  down,  this  grace 
is  equally  proscribed,  with  that  conferred  in  our  ministerial  and 
sacramental  unction,  as  iirapplicahle  to  the  gracious  declaration  of 


*  Joh.  xiv.  16.  1.  27,  Lt,  f  1  Job.  ii.  I. 
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our  Lord  in  delivering  the  promise.  As  it  neither"  teaches  us  all 
things,"  nor  "  shews  us  things  to  come/'  nor  *'  bears  public 
witness  of  Christ;"  it  is  concluded,  that  it  possesses  "  no  single 
characteristic/'  which  belongs  to  "  the  description  of  the  ancient 
Paraclete,"  and  could  not  be  of  course  "  intended  by  our  Lord 
in  his  memorable  conversation  with  the  apostles"  And  iu  thi? 
second  place,  as  it  is  a  principle  agreed  upon,  that  iathe  Proiuiae 
some  advantage  must  have  been  intended,  which  is  contined  to 
Christians  alone  ;  these  ordinary  graces  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be 
meant,  as,  in  our  author's  opinion,  they  were  common  to  the 
Jews,  and  not  wholly  withheld  from  the  Heathens. 

Of  these  objections  to  the  received  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  antecedent  by  a  specitic  reply,  after  whatha* 
been  aheady  advanced  on  the  nature  of  the  Promise,  and  title 
of  the  Paraclete.  The  inconveniences  which  arise  to  our  au- 
thor's system,  from  separating  the  external  means  from  the  in- 
ward grace,  and  appropriating  to  the  former  the  office  of  "  teach- 
ing us  all  things,"  and  "  shewing  us  things  to  come,"  will  be 
revealed  in  the  sequel.  The  subsequent  objection  he  proceeds  to 
establish,  from  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  Arminian 
und  Calvinistic  schemes,  on  considering  "  the  ordinary  gilts  of 
the  Spirit  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Christians;"  and  by  a  posi- 
tive argument,  founded  "  on  heathen  and  sacred  testimony," 
which  purports  to  prove,  that  the  ordinari/  gifts  nf  the  Hoiy 
Spirit,  even  to  the  internal  consolations  of  his  grace,  were  not 
dmied  to  the  Heathens. 

We  shall  not  object  to  this  position,  tbe  declaration  of  our 
Lnrd,  Joh.  xiv.  17.  nor  that  of  St.  Peter,  Act.  ii.  38.  which  has 
been  already  adduced;  nor  yet  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
IV.  14.  ihat  by  this  hypothesis  '^  faith  is  marie  void,  and  the 
promise  of  no  effect."  We  have  no  time  to  urge  its  oppositiou 
to  Joh.  jii.  5.  vi.  53.  45.  Rom.  x.  14,  15.  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  and  the  general  necessity  of  the  means  of 
grace  ;  no  roon>  to  press  its  repugnance  to  the  doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  and  ihe  decision  of  the  African  Church,  on  that  which 
was  properly  the  error  of  Pelagius  *.  Nor  will  our  limits  admit 
of  our  pointing  out  its  opposition  to  the  solemn  decisions  of  our 
pure  Apostolical  Church,  on  those  several  points,  as  formally 
laid  down  in  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies.  We  shall 
again  meet  Mr.  Heber  upon  his  own  ground;  and  to  shoitea 
the  contest,  give  him  up  his  fundamental  principle,  tliough  we 
conceive  it  might  be   easily  sapped  upon   scriptural    gjQunds. 


'   Vid.  S.  August,  de  Peccat.  Orig.  Lib.  II.  cap.  Hi.  col.  254.  a. 
sqq.  cap,  xviii.  col.  261.  c.  ed.  Bened. 

Admitting, 
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Admitting,  therefore,  the  postulate  of  his  argument,   we  sbal! 
nierely  attack  it  in  the  proof. 

"  The  inere  belief 'm  a  Deity/*  says  Mr.  H.  "  in  his  justice,  his 
mercy,  his  power,  is  sufficient  to  entitle"  a  man  '*  to  the  visitation 
and  comfoi-t  nf  grace,  and  to  raise  him,  through  grace,  to  a  share  in 
the  mercies  of  Christ,  and  to  an  inheritance  of  the  Christian  heaven. 
It  remains  then  [only]  to  be  proved,  that  this  kno'srledge  was 
really  possessed  by  those  ancient  heathen  nations,"  &c.     P.  399. 

When  so  much  is  ascribed  to  "  the  belief  in  a  Deity"  \% 
cannot  be  meant,  that  a  faith  in  Pluto,  Budda,  or  Mahadeva,, 
\vili  be  attended  with  those  efii  cts,  A  Divinity  essentially  the 
same  as  the  God  whom  we  worship,  must  be  intended;  that 
Deity,  who.«e  being  and  attributes  are  demonstrable  by  reason^ 
whether  we  please  to  mean  by  this  term  the  light  of  nature  or 
of  grace.  1  his  preliminary  bein;.^  adjusted,  the  subversion  of 
our  auihoi's  hvpotbesis,  will,  we  believe  follow,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  following  points. 

(I.)  The  possibility  of  proving,  that  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
heathens,  was  not  pure  Deism,  but  gross  Pantheism  ;  in  which 
the  Deity  was  not  merely  multiplied  into  Polytheism,  and  de- 
based into  idolatry,  but  nature  taken  into  the  notion  of  Godo 
(2.)  The  facility  of  shewh)g,  that  the  proofs,  which  the  author 
adduces  in  support  of  Lis  own  hypothesis,  tend  equally  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  which  we  now  advance,  and  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  whicli  we  contend,  it  is  fundamentally  overthrown. 

To  commence  our  investigation  at  the  source,  and  begin  with 
the  Egyptian^,  fiou)  whom  heathenism  diffused  itself  ©ver  the 
eastern  and  western  world ;  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  must 
be  useless  to  enter  into  any  proof  of  our  first  and  fundamental 
position.  So  palpable  is  the  case  with  respect  to  them  and  their 
immediate  disciples,  the  Grecian  mystagogues,  that  their  pro- 
fessed apologist  has  amply  conceded  tiie  point,  that  they  con- 
sidered ihe  universe  to  be  God*.  Aa  tiie  Grecian  philosophy 
issued  from  this  corrnpt  source,  we  might  at  once  infer,  that 
the  stream  retained  the  pollution  of  the  fountain  ;  but  on  the 
sanae  indisputable  authority,  we  may  assume  this  point  also  as 
proved  •\.  On  iheir  own  evidence,  the  Pythagoreans,  Ionics, 
FJeatics,  and  Stoics,  stand  convicted  cf  having  departed  so  far 
from  pure  Deism,  that  they  adopted  gros?  Pantheism,  admitting 
nature  into  ti-.eir  notion  ot  God  t.     Gf  the  evidence  of  Demo- 


*   Cudw.  Intel.  Syst.  p.  406,  8.  sqq.  ed.  1678. 
+  Id.  ibid.  p.  305  *,  26.  p.  343,  33.  ^ 

X  Id.  ibid    pp.  372,  4.  383,  41.  394,  SO.  pp.  117,  43.  sqq,  pp. 
S77,  21.  385,  26.  390,21.  pp.  419,  14.  sq^. 
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critus,  Epicurus,  and  their  followers^,  we  may  make  the  same  u?e ; 
so  wide  was  their  departure  from  Deism,  that  they  passed  into 
the  extreme  of  Atheism;  having  pursued  tlie  corpuscular  phi- 
losophy to  its  worst  consequences,  and  asserted  the  sovereignty 
of  Nature,  to  tlic  excki.sion  of  a  God*. 

To  the  old  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  we  would  willingly 
allow  a  purer  system  of  theology;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
that,  by  the  imagination  of  Plato,  and  the  sagacity  of  Aris- 
totle, the  gross  ph\sico- theology  of  the  heathens  was  purified 
and  sublimed.  But  while  these  philosophers,  and  their  great 
predecessor  Socrates,  stand  so  palpably  convicted  of  Polytheism, 
that  the  same  learned  person  who  has  undertaken  their  apology, 
stigmatizes  the  contrary  notion  as  a  vulgar  error  f  ;  we  must  fur- 
ther object  to  their  theology,  as  infected  with  the  common  taint 
of  Paniheism,  which  confounded  nature  with  nature's  God. 
The  celebrated  demonstration  of  the  ex^istence  and  providence 
of  a  Divinity,  by  Plato,  which  we  willingly  admit  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  moral  reasoning,  which  has  descended  from  anti- 
quity, is  exceptionable,  as  it  carries  up  the  proofs  of  natural 
theology  no  higher  than  the  discovery  of  thai  plastic  and  per- 
vading principle  of  nature,  which  the  ancients  considered  a  mun- 
dane soult;  and,  animated  by  which,  they  considered  the  uni- 
verse to  be  God.  And  though  Aristotle  be  acquitted  on  the 
former  point,  he  must  be  convicted  on  the  latter  § ;  and  is  assail- 
able, by  the  heavier  charge,  of  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter  (), 
and  consequently  of  holding  two  eternal,  self-existing  principles. 
If  those  systems  which  appear  to  be  not  merely  at  variance  with 
the  existence  of  God,  but  his  existence  and  providence^,  be  re- 
concilable with  pure  Dt'ism,  then  we  candidly  profess,  that  we 
know  not  what  is  meant  by  the  word.  But  let  it  be  granted,  that 
we  err  in  this  supposition,  and  have  associated  a  false  idea  with 
the  term  ;  the  concession  will  not  make  any  thing  in  favour  of  the 
author's  proof.  For  though  it  be  conceded,  that  the  Academics 
and  Perip;.tetics  were  pure  deists ;  still,  as  these  philosopher* 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  sect,  their  testimony  goes  but  a  short 
way  towards  proving  Deism  the  belief  of  the  heathen  world. 

if  the  proof  thus  fail  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers,  it  is  not 
likely  to  stand  good  on  that  of  the  poets,  whose  opinions  may  be 
taken  as  ajuster  criterion  of  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind. 
In  Greece,  and   we  may  add,  in  Rome,  to   which  Mr.  Heber 

*  Id.  ib.  p.  61.  37.  sqq.  t  Id.  ibid.  p.  401,  2a 

%  Plat,  de  Legg.  Lib.  X.  Tom.  II.  p.  899.  b.  c.  ed.  Serran. 
§  Cudw.  ibid.  pp.  168,  33.  171,  6. 

II   Arist.  de  Coel.  Lib.  II.  cap.  i.  p.  452.  d.  ed,  P*r.  1629. 
%  Comp.  Cudw.  ibid.  pp.  198,  S,  163,  1«. 
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•onfines  his  attention,  Honier_,  it  is  adtwitted,  "  was  the  standari 
ot  piivale  beiivif,  aod   the  i^rand  directory  of  public  worihip  *.' 
Even  Socrates,  whose  enlarged  and  philosophic  views  raised  him 
above  the  purblind  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  in  a  nioment  when 
he  cannot  be  suspected   of  insincerity,  acknovi ledges  himself  a 
convert  to  ihe  creed  of  the  elder  bards'.     If  (he  God  of  Nature 
and  of  Revelation  he  af  all  discoverable  in  the  poetic  creed,  he 
must  be  identihed  in  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  and  every  reader  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  who  has  never  consuked  ihe  "  Intellectual  Sysicm," 
must  know,  that  the  "  Father  of  gods  and  men,"  is  assigned  a 
suprematy  by  Homer.     But  it  requires   but  a  slight  acqu-iint- 
ance  with   the  history  of  this  God,   to  be   convinced,   that   the' 
Deity  is  blasphemed  by  a  comparison  with  the  pagan  Divinitv, 
whatever  be  die  similarity  of  the  terms  Jehovah  and  Jove.     We 
are  conscious,  that  by  a  skilful  admiviibtraiion  o!  that  universal 
specific  allegory,  the  grosser  parts  of  the  pagan  n)ytholcgy  may 
be  easily  disposed  off;  and  without  its  aid,  the  advocate  of  that 
system  will  hnd  himself  somewhat  embarrassed  in  making   oi:t^ 
in  its  behalf,  even  the  semblance  of  an  apology.     And  we  will 
even  admit  the  allegorical  UNpolhesis,  however  great  the  conces- 
sion, as  it  must  tend  to  the  establishment  of  our  fundamental 
position,  and  brhig  us  back  to  the  Pantheism   of  the   Egvptian 
and    Grecian    mystagogues.      Thus,    when    the    opponent    has 
proved,  that  by  the  Jupiter  and  Jutio  upon  Mount  Ida,  we  are 
to  understand  a  physical  allegory  on  the  properties  of  atlier  and 
air;  we  are  prepared  to  deduce  our  conclusion,  that  the  proof 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  the  atheistic  or   pantheistic  hypo- 
thesis.    If  the  Jupiter  of  heathen  mythology  be  literally  under- 
stood as  natural  ather,  the  creed  ef  the  people  or  poet  can  be 
no  more  proved  to  be  Deism,  from  the  theology  of  Homer,  than 
from  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  or  Epicurus.     But  if  he  he 
considered  the  subtle  circumambient  cleiuent,  which  occupies 
the  highest  place  in  the  sensible  Universe,  which  was  considered 
intelligent  and  divine ;  the  reasonableness   of  the   popular  wor- 
ship, and  the  propriety  of  the  poetical  allegory,  may  be  justified 
and  explained.     13ut  on  this  hypothesis,  we  vindicalo  tlie  ima- 
gery of  the  poet^  but  to  the  subversion  of  his  theology;  for  thu* 
the  evidence  is  decisive,  that   he  had  no  higher   notion  of  the 
Deity,  than  tliat  universal  Nature  was  God. 

It  may  be,  however,  conceived,  or  is  indeed  intimated,  that 
the  later  bards  have  risen  to  a  juster  conception  of  ilie  divine 
nature ;  and  have  described  the  Deity  in  terms  more  wonhy  of 
his   being  and   attlributes.     Nor  can  it   be  disputed,  tliat  their 


*  Blackw.  Life  of  Horn.  Hurd,  on  Poet.  Imit.  sect,  ii.  p.  163. 
ed.  Dub 
+  Bosstu  du  Pouin.  Epiq.  Liv.  V.  ch.  i.  p.  407.  ed.  HI*. 
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sentiments  often  flow  in  a  richer  and  purer  vein*.  But  as  the 
improvement  iu  poetry  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  advance- 
ment of  philosophy;  so  it  would  be  a  paradox  to  suppose,  that 
the  works  of  Euripides  or  Menander  breathed  a  spirit  of  purer 
divinity,  than  animated  the  conversation  of  Socrates,  or  the  com- 
positions of  Plato.  And  a  few  specimens  will  abundantly  de- 
monstrate, that  the  labour  is  but  misapplied^  which  affects  to 
discover  that  Deism  among  the  poets,  which  is  sought  in  vain 
among  the  philosophers.  In  order  to  mark  the  connexion  and 
identity  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  theology,  we  shall  take  our 
first  example  from  their  earliest  bard. 
Orpheus,  ap,  Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  95. 

'Zjiis  itvai'^i  Tidt/Toiv'     'Xizvi  xx.ctfj.drii  Tnjpos  opi/.-n' 

Zet/f  wovTH  p'^a'      'Zjius  rtkios  'h^l  csXtjvt]. 
iEschyl.  Fragm.  ed.  Stanl.  p.  648. 

Zsyf  £S"iv  cci^-hp,  'Zj£us  Js  yrj,  "Z^ius  S'  aqavos' 

'Z^Bus  rot  ra  9javTa,  ^J  ti  tcSv  S'  £&'  v-niprs^ov, 
Euripid.  Troad.  v.  884. 

n  yrjS  "oyrrifj.a.,  k^tti  yviS  s^x^aiv  sJ§av, 

"O'iis  nor    sJ  ah  ^v<^6Tiasos  iilivai 
.  Zjius,  £ir'  ava/k*)  d^vazus,  nrs  v5?  /S^'^toIv, 

Tl^o6nuKiz[j.vjv  ff£'  va'iira.  ya^  Si'  aNl/oipa 

Bxivojv  y.EXev^s,  Kxroi  ^inw  ra.  ^vtit'  aysif. 
Menand.  Fragm.  ap.  Grot.  Excerptt.  p. 7 12.  ed.  Par.  1626. 

— TTavr'  Eft  rco  •A.aXiO  "k'r/co 

Ie^ov*  0  vSr  y«§  sj-jv  o  "koL^-riaojy  ©eor. 
Pind.  Fragm.  ap.  Steph.  Fragmm.Poett.  Lyrr.  p.  l67.  Ant.  ^5ol. 

1  i  ©£t5r;  oTi  TO  TzSv. 
These  fuU  and  unequivocal  declarations,  in  which  the  J;)ve  of 
antiquity  is  identified  vvilli  all  things, — the  broad  earth,  and 
starry  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  mundane  soul,  and  human 
mind,  will  at  once  reveal  the  secret,  and  prove  the  inefficitncy 
of  l>.]r.  Htber's  meihod  of  demonstration.  For  thus  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  by  proving  the  luathens  acknowledged  a  Divinity, 
eternal  and  omnipresent,  the  aiuhor  of  all  knowledge  and  power> 
the  mover  and  director  of  a!!  tilings,  he  has  effected  no  more 
than  a  partial  proof  of  the  hy|iOil!csis  which  v.'e  maintain;  and 
lliat  to  have  a  full  anu  accurate  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  he 
should  have  examined  the  whole  of  their  evidence,  and  have 
either  disproved  or  admitted  their  plain  declarations,  in  pro- 
nouncing that  universal  nature  is  God.     Viewed   through   this 

*  Vid,  .Just.  Mart,  de  Monarch,  p.  103.  sqq.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  Tom.  II.  p.  Yll.  sqq.  Euseb.  Praap.  Evang.  Lib.  XIII.  cap, 
xiii.  p.  674.  sqq. 
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medium,  the  very  strongest  of  his  examples  seems  to  determine  ob 
the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  it  is  adduced. 

*«  Menander  taught  his  countrymen,"  says  Mr.  H.  "  that 
*  Codh\m^G\^h  the  understanding  qf  the  virtuous.' — Even  Cicero 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  when 
he  observed,  that  no  man  could  attain  to  excellence,  '  without  rt 
certain  divine  inspiration  ;'  and  the  expression  of  Seneca  on  this 
subject,  may  be  read  with  improvement  and  delight  by  the  most 
rational  and  pious  among  Christians.  ♦  God  is  present  tvith  us* 
are  his  words  to  Lucilius  ;  '  he  is  tmth  thee,  he  is  xvithin  thee.  This. 
I  say,  Lucilius;  a  holy  Spirit  divelleth  tvifUn  us;  of  our  good  and 
evil  works,  the  observer  and  the  guardian,"  &c.     P.  405. 

The  meaniug  of  Menander  in  this  passage  will  need  no  comment 
after  what  \va- formerly  adduced  from  Cicero,  and  has  been  lately 
advanced  from  Euripides  and  himself.  And  Seueca  also  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  com.ment  upon  himself;  the  sum  of  his  divi- 
rity  may  be  comj)rised  in  a  nutshell ;  *  Quid  est  Deus  ?  Quod 
vides  lotum,  et  quod  non  vides  totum. — Si  solus  est  omnia; 
opus  suimi  et  extra  et  intra  tenet  *.'  We  shall  now  beg  of  our 
aullior  to  contemplate  this  theology,  as  expanded  in  Pantheism, 
and  as  muliiplied  in  Polytheism  ;  and  when  he  has  summoned  to 
his  recollection  some  of  the  plain  denunciations  of  Scripture, 
pent,  xxxii.  1?.  Lev.  xvii.  7.  Ps.  cvi.  37-  1  Cor.  x.  20.  Rev. 
ix,  20.  then  intreat  of  him  to  ask  himself,  how  far  "a  faith"  ia 
such  a  Divinity,  or  subservience  to  such  a  Religion,  could  have 
been  "  pleasing  to  God?' 

If  such  a  faith  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  heathens,  as  the  au- 
thor claims,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  merit  of  their 
claims  to  obcdie/ice:  for,  even  in  the  fundamental  postulate 
x\\nch  he  lays  down,  it  is  admitted,  that  ''  without  faiih,  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him."  We  are  therefore  freed  from  the 
painful  necessity  of  descending  to  the  gross  and  offensive  subject 
of  their  execrable  vices ;  on  which  the  declarations  of  their  pe- 
culiar Apostle  are  sufficiently  strong  and  explicit :  and  which  the 
open  accusation  of  the  Christians,  and  the  vii  tual  admission  of 
the  Hcatliens,  have  but  too  lamentably  conhrmed.  Nor  need 
We  proceed,  leaving  these  notions  of  pagans  and  philosophers, 
and  adoptmg  the  distinctions  of  christians  and  divines,  to  discri- 
irmiate  between  the  lively  fluth  which  justifies  before  God,  and 
that  spurious  virtue  which  may  justify  before  men.  We  will 
however  presume  to  sug-est  to  ihe  author,  as  some  test  to  prove 
the  jusiice  of  his  inferente,  fron^  the  ''shining  virtues"  of  thp 
heathens,  that  they  were  suggested  by  grace;— that  ho   vvould^ 

■^  -  „___^ 

■  "—""■ — — ■ .  ■■!  — .^>. 

*  Senec.  Nat,  QuifKt.  Praef.  p.  GS2,  ed.  Plant.  IG22. 
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apply  it  to  living  examples^  and  try  it  by  the  existing  case  of 
Hindus^  Mohammedans,  and  Jews.  As  he  will  not,  we  hope, 
assert,  that  they  also  may  attain  to  the  consolations  of  grace, 
vhile  they  live  in  wilful  neglect  of  its  means  ;  he  will  probably 
help  us  to  some  casuistical  distinction,  which  will  solve  the  pa- 
radox, how  the  same  mode  of  proof,  applied  to  two  cases  essen- 
tially the  same,  should  enforce  conviction  in  the  one,  and  decide 
against  conviction  in  the  other. 

We  must  again  plead  our  limits,  in  declining  to  follow  the 
author  through  the  method  of  defence  in  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  remove  objeciions  to  his  system,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  means  of  grace :  and  which  he  closes  with  the  candid  con- 
fession, that  by  it  "  the  initiative  and  commemorative  ceremonies 
of  our  religion — are  deprived  of  that  unreasonable  digniti/,  which 
assigns  to  iliem,  not  only  a  relative  value,  as  expressions  of  our 
faith  and  hope  ;  but  a  'positive  efficacy,  which  no  act  of  our  own, 
however  instituted,  can  obtain,"  p.  4'26.  After  the  strong  and 
repeated  declarations  of  our  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  this 
doctrine  may  pass  without  further  censure  or  reproof. 

But  we  cannot  overlook  the  following  observation  upon  a  re- 
markable passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the 
apostle  is  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  mi/steries ;  as; 
it  seems  to  be  more  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Vohiey  or  Tindal, 
than  of  Spencer  or  Le  Clerc. 

*•  It  is  possible  that  both  the  Heathen  and  the  Jevoish  allegory 
[*  of  the  horn  and  ivory  gates  through  which  dreams  and  visions 
passed']  are  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  the  2yh'intnsmagoria, 
which  the  Egyptian  and  Eleiisinian  mysteries  appear  to  have  exhi- 
bited througli  ynediums  more  or  less  pellucid.  See  Mr.  Christie's 
Essay  on  the  Sepulchral  Vases.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  ybr  the 
sake  of  the  younger  theological  student,  that  it  is  this  Ralbinical 
notion  of  the  "  specular  non  lucidum,"  to  ivhich  St,  Paul  refers, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  and  that,  therefore,  the  refinements  of  Mr.  Nolan, 
p.  103,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  objects  are  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
are,  howe^'er  ingenious,  completelij  out  of  place.  Nor  is  Warbur- 
ton  much  more  happy  in  his  observations  on  the  phrase  h  aWiy^MTi, 
which,  as  JVetstein  has  shewn  in  the  parallel  passages  which  he  has 
collected  from  the  best  Greek  authors,  is  by  our  translators  very 
properly  considered  as  a  mere  periphrasis  for  "  darkly."  P. 
449.  n. 

It  must  surely  provoke  a  smile  in  the  sagest  reader,  to  aee 
Mr,  Christie's  phantasmagoria  and  the  Jewish  Cabbala  asso- 
ciated as  authority  in  the  explanation  of  inspired  truth.  l^Vom 
a  prudent  admirer,  however,  of  "  the  dreams  and  visions"  of  the 
Rabbinical  doctors,  as  their  reveries  are  most  truly  and  signifi- 
cantly termed,  wq  should  have  expected  a  little  more  cautigl 
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than  has  seemingly  prompted  this  reference  to  the  Eleusinian 
niysterjes  ;  as  it  is  <'.n  old  and  unrefiited  charge^  that  the  Cabbala 
is  really  indebted  to  this  source,  of  every  thing  impure  and  im- 
pious, for  the  better  part  of  its  blasphemies,  which  are  so  often 
quoted  as  authority  by  the  author  of  ihe  present  remark.     And 
we  must  crave  forgiveness  from  a  learned  and  experienced  theo- 
loo'ian,  in  taking  the  liberty  of  observing,  that,  for  his  own  sake, 
it  would  have  become  him  to  considtr,   how  far  his  observation 
was  consistent  with   Sciiptvne,  or   feconciiable  to  Greek.     In 
the  passage    before    us,    1   Cor.  xiii.  12.  /3XR7ropt.8v  ya.^  a^n  Si' 
esitTrrpH,  sv  ahiy[j.a.ri.  Tors    ^s    'jr^oSMTtov  tt^os   'n^oacrJTTov  ;    as    ^ix 
properly  signifies  .6j/  means  of,   and  'ESo-ffTcov,  a  mirror  ;    iv 
»'ivr/[/.aTi    is    utterly    mcapabie    of  meaning  "  darkly,"  in    the 
sense    of   "  more  or  less  pellucid,"  or  opake.     Wetstein,   of 
course,  in  the  parallel  passages,  which   he  has  transcribed  from 
Stephens,  has  neither  >he\\n,   nor  could    show,   that  it  has  any 
other  meaning,  but  that  of  verlially  or  figuratively  dark.     And 
.with  respect  to  the  authority  \\hich  the  observation  derives  from 
"  cur  translators ;"  by  Tyndal  in  1630,   by  Rogers  in  1537,  by 
Cianmer  in   1541,  by  Coves  dale  in   1550,  by  the   Bishops  in 
1573,  the  pass  ge  is  rendered,"  now  we  see  in  (ihorow  Coverd.) 
a  dark  speaking:"  and  K.  James's  translators  have  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  original,  by  putting  in  their  margin,  *^  Gr.  in 
a  riddle."     Instead,  therefore,  of  illustrating   St.  Paul,  by  the 
Cabbalistic  Rabbis,  who  lived  centuries  after  he  zias  marti/red, 
and  by  passages,  palpably  written  to  subvert  the  doctrine  they 
are  addiiced  to  confirm  ;  we  propose,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  objector,  the  following  passagp,  not  indeed  transcribed  from 
*'  the  best  Greek  authors,"  but  from   Moses,  the  head  of  the 
traditionists,  and  from  that  version  of  his  writings,  which,  we  in- 
fallibly know,  rcYiS  used  bj^  St.  Paul:  Num.  xii.  8.  fV*  xara 
fo/xa  \a'Kr,aoj  aura,  Iv  si^st  ?^  «  oj'  aiviy/Liara/v,  jo  Tr,v  do'^a-i/  Kf§t'a 
aToev.     As  the  original  oi  h'  ah'.yi/.d.rcuv,  m»nn  *,  clearly  evinces, 
that  here  no  "  medium,  more  or  less  pellucid,"  can  be  intended; 
the  whole  passage  puts  the  obvious  and  liaiural  meaning  of  the 


*  7\'^.'>T[  pi.  niTn,  '  .xnigma,  acute  et  obscure  dictum  '  1  he  term 
possesses  this  sense  derivatively,  as  coming  iVom  the  root  nin,  Heb. 
et  Chald.  '  cenigmatice  locutus  est,  anigma  proposuit.'  In  this 
sense,  it  is  adopted  in  the  cognate  dialects,  I  Kings  i.  10.  Hei. 
rin'na  inoj^  i^am.  Chald.  Par.  p.sninn  n'nvDJ^  nnxi  et  venit  ut 
tentaret  eum  in  ctnigmatibus.  Vers.  Si/r.  (Z.>,o(o  cnZo^mjiaA  LL]o 
ct  venit  ad  probandum  enni  in  amgmatibus.  And  in  this  sense  it 
is  rendered  in  the  vulgar  Greek  and  Latin  versions;  Vulg.  Gr. 
%xi  nnia.aai  uvtov  iv  uinyuuci.  Vulg.  Lut.  vcnit  Ut  tcntaret  eum  in 
,£niowatibiis. 

,   .  Apostle 
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Apostle  out  of  dispute  *.  And  this  meaning,  while  it  is  con- 
iirmed  by  other  passages  of  the  Apostle,  is  corroborated  by  Philo 
his  contemporary  -f-,  is  illustrated  by  the  perpetual  commentary 
of  Maimonides  J,  iu  his  greatest  work,  and  is  attested  by  versions, 
fathers,  and  commentators,  ahnost  without  end. 

In  opening  Lecture  VII.  the  author  recapitulates  what  he  has 
effected  towards  the  plenary  disclosure  of  his  subject,  and  expla- 
nation of  that  mysterious  Promise,  in  fu'iihnent  of  which,  the 
expected  Comforter  shoukl  arrive.  Having  now  cleared  our 
view  by  the  disj)ersion  of  those  mists,  in  which  antecedent  la- 
bour has  involved  it,  when,  by  a  due  preparation  of  suspense,  our 
curiosity  in  the  subject  is  quickened,  the  ©tay  a.Tio  \xriyjx.-iri%  is 
introduced.  But  in  despair  of  doing  justice  to  a  subject,  in  which, 
beyond  all  question,  the  genius  of  the  author  of*  Palestine"  qua- 
lified him  lo  excel,  we  shall  deliver  it  in  his  own  words. 

" — The  abolition  of  the  Law,  though  the  reality  of  such  abolition 
cannot  be  denied,  was  not  the  work  of  Christ  himself,  but  of  the 
Third  Person  in  tlie  Trinity,  after  the  Second  in  that  mysterious 
union  had  returned  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  1  he  Holy 
Ghost  then — vras  the  Hierophant  of  the  Christian  mysteries ;  the 
Dispenser  of  that  universal  pardon,  which  the  Son  had  purchased 
with  his  blood  ;  the  Herald  to  mankind,  by  the  means  of  his  Pro- 
phets and  Apostles  of  that  better  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  should 
supersede  in  after  ages,  the  fleshly  ordinances  of  Sinai.''  P.  464. — 
"  As  a  comfort  then  and  compensation  to  the  afflicted  followers  of 
Jesus,  the  discovery  of  that  New  and  better  Covenant,  which  was 
revealed  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
entitle  that  blessed  Person  to  the  name  of  Paraclete."     P.  467. 


*  The  orignal  Hebrew  runs  thus:  n«nai  U  "im«  na  h\<  na 
B'l»  nin'  nJon  m'ni  hVi,  which  is  thus  expressed  m  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  Ore  enim  ad  os  ioquor  ei,  et  palau)  et  non  per  cBnigmata 
et  Jiguras  Dominum  videt.  It  must  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  that 
St.  Paul  has  not  only  followed  the  tenor  of  the  sense,  but  imitated 
the  turn  of  the  expression,  in  this  passage  ;  alluding  to  nu  h^  ns, 
in  'KpoawTTiy  Tc-^i  TTfocuirov,  and  to  nJnni  m'nzi,  m  d'l  iijortl^s  iv 
ulviyi^LXTt,  'Ihe  affinity  of  r\'\'n3.  and  e»  a.l]i.yi^^-iTi  has  been  alreadj^ 
pointed  out ,  that  of  nJana,  and  ^/  io-sTrpT^a,  may  be  made  equally 
apparent,  njion,  from  the  root  po,  is  interpreted,  in  the  Lexi- 
cons, 'figura,  smiilitudo,  imago,  phantasma,  idea:"  it  thus  properly 
means  the  image  of  an  object  which  is  reflected  in  a  mirror.  How 
the  expressioain  St.  Paul  originated,  may  be  thus  easiiy  seen;  the 
difference  of  his  subject  will  fuily  account  for  the  variation  in  the 
turn  of  his  expression. 

+  Philo  de  Vit.  Contemp.  Tom.  IL  p.  483,  41.  ed.  Mang. 

X  Vid.  Maim.  Praef.  in  More  Nevoch.  pp.  iii.  v,  conf.  P.  I,  cap. 
Y.  p.  9.  &c. 

Our 
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undisputed  and  unvarying  sense,  has  been  acknowledged  as  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  their  adoption,  by  the  Apostles  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  the  present  hour  ? 

In  Lecture  Vlll.  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  measure  of  the  apostolic  inspiration,  wiih  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  enjployed  in  the  composition  of  the  sa- 
cred Canon.  The  schemes  of  Simon  and  Warburlon  are  ex- 
cepted against,  and  we  think  misrepresented,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  a  system,  which  closes  with  a  virtual  concession  of  the 
position  for  which  they  contend.  Having  thence  undertaken  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  general  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  arguments  deduced  a  priori,  and  a  fmiiori ;  Mr.  Heber  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  the  line  between  general  and  universal  inspiration, 
and  incidentally  points  out  how  much  of  the  sacred  text  has 
proceeded  from  the  immediate  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  how  much 
has  been  suggested  by  his  more  lenient  assistance;  vindicating 
"  to  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  a  sufficient,  though  not  an 
equal  share,  of  divine  inspiration  and  authority." 

In  solving  some  difficulties  which  arise  from  apparent  imper- 
fections and  contradictions  in  the  inspired  writiujis,  he  is  led  to 
distinctions  and  concessions,  to  wiiicli  we  must  hesitate  in  yield- 
ing assent.  In  meeting  those  objections^  he  deems  it  sufficient 
to  reply — 

"  That  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  doctrinal ^  not  historical ; 
and  that  our  Lord  himself,  who  has  given,  as  we  have  seen,  so  m- 
plicit  a  promise  to  his  Apostles  of  ability  to  record  his  -words,  has 
no  where  declared,  that  in  relating  every  particular  occurrence  of 
liis  life,  they  should  have  the  same  supernatural  accuracy/  ;  far  less 
that  they  should  possess  it  in  their  references  to  the  contemporary 
history  of  Judea  and  the  Roman  empire."     P.  573. 

We  rather  choose  to  meet  the  objection,  by  throwing  the  cen- 
sure upon  the  fallible  transcriber,  than  the  inspired  writer ;  by 
lixing  it  upon  our  o'.\n  limited  discrimination  and  knowledge, 
than  fastening  it  upon  the  inspired  infallible  truth.  And  in  ex- 
emplitication  of  the  position,  we  may  rei'er  to  the  happy  solution 
of  tv\  o  apparent  contradictious  in  the  sacred  text,  which  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  easily  suggested  to  the  learned  Pocock ; 
and  which,  but  for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  oriental  lite- 
rature, had  probably  still  continued  unexplained. 

Nor  can  we,  in  closing  this  long  article,  avoid  expressing  our 
regret,  that  the  ingenious  author,  in  estimating  *'  the  Froiuise" 
has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  discriminate  as  nicely,  as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  between  what  our  Lord  was  explicit  in  stat^ 
ing,  ^nd  what  he  has  ''  no  where  declared."     For  on  ciiM^um- 

4.  scribing 
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scribing  the  term  by  the  express  words  of  the  donor,  he  would 
have  been  probably  led  to  confess,  that  for  any  thing  which  has 
been  declared,  (and  that  can  be  no  promise  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly declared),  we  vho  look  for  the  Spirit's  "  abode  for  ever," 
have  infinitely  less  right  to  expect  "  inspiration  in  doctrinal," 
than  the  Apostles  in  "  historical  truth."  Hence  led  to  seek  its 
accomplishment  in  the  ordinary  operations,  he  must  have  dnectly 
perceived,  that,  as  it  is  only  by  his  special  grace  that  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  and  embrace  the  protrered  terms  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  in  strictness  and  propriety  of  speech,  it  is  he  who 
*'  teaches  us  all  things"  necessary  to  salvation  ;  though,  consist- 
ently with  the  modes  of  his  ordinary  operation,  he  no  more  sug- 
gests the  verbal  means,  than  he  creates  the  sacramental,  when 
we  are  sanctified  and  refreshed  by  his  grace.  Thus  charing 
every  difficulty,  is  it  too  much  to  presume,  that  he  v^ould  have 
abandoned  a  theory,  which  sunk  under  the  efforts  of  Warbur- 
ton  to  sustain  it ;  the  variety  of  whose  resources,  and  the  versa- 
tility of  whose  powers,  qualified  him  for  reaching  that  success, 
in  maintaining  a  paradox,  which  was  probably  never  attained  by 
antecedent  resources  or  powers  He  would  have  thus  surely 
sought  a  subject,  in  which  he  might  have  been  original,  without 
being  dangerous ;  and  which  the  line  talents  wherewith  nature 
has  endowed  him,  and  which  he  has  cultivated  with  such  extra- 
ordinary care,  would  have  eminently  qualified  him  to  illustrate 
and  adorn. 


Art.  VI.  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  collected  and  arranged  hy 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish  Clerk  of 
Gandercleugh.  4  vols.  12mo.  il.8s.  Blackwood,  Edin- 
burgh;  Murray,  London.     1S16. 

Of  the  author  of  the  three  Scottish  romances,  winch  have  so 
lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  we  did  not  expect  to 
have  heard  of  again  so  soon.  So  perfect  was  his  delineation  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  three  periods  which  he  successively 
described,  that  any  additional  colouring  could  but  have  fatigued 
the  eye  and  overloaded  the  canvass.  In  the  present  w-ork,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  retreating  to  an  earlier  a/e  ;  an  age,  however, 
no  less  pregnant  with  most  impoitaut  historical  documents  and 
most  salutary  public  example. 

The  principal  tale  contained  in  the  three  last  volumes,  en- 
titled "  Old  Mortality,"  from  the  name  of  its  narrator,  contains 

a  veiy 
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a  very  graphic  history  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  Rebellion  in  1679. 
This  year  had  been  productive  of  some  very  warm  proceedings 
in  the  parliament.   The  exclusion  bill  had  been  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  the  house,  and  an  address  had  been  presented  to 
the  king  against  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,   whose  proceedings 
against  the   Scotch  Covenanters  had  been  marked  with   great 
severity.     It  was    even  supposed    by   some,   and    not  without 
reason,  that  his  design  was  to  push  these  misguided  men  to  such 
extremities,  as  might  force  iheni  into  open  rebellion,   with  a 
view  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  forfeitures    and  attainders 
which  might  ensue.     Animated   by   the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, the  Covenanters  began  to  display  their  forces,  to  threaten 
those  that  had  been  active  against  them,  and  even  to  drop  lists 
of  those  whom  they  intended  to  murder  and  proscribe.    Sharpe, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  especially  the  object  of  their 
hatred,  as  they  considered  him  an  aposta'e  from  their  principles. 
On  the  third  of  May,   1689,  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh  to 
St.  Andrews,  the  primate  was  \\a\laid,  and  attacked   by  about 
twelve  horsemen,  within  two  miles  of  the  latter  city.     When 
they  came  up  with  him,  one  of  them  lirfd  a  pistol  so  near  as  to 
singe  his  gown,  calling  him  to  come  out  and  receive  the  reward 
of  his  wickediK-ss  against  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     Upon  this  his 
daughter  came  out,  and  upon  her  knees  begged  the  life  of  her 
father,  but  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  ihey  threw  her  down, 
trampled  upon  her,  and  wounded  her.     Upon  which  the  Arch- 
bishop came  forth,  and  calmly  told  them,  that  he  knew  of  no 
injury  which  he  had  done  them,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  make 
them  reparation.     He  besought  them  to  spare  his  life,  assuring 
them  that  for  the  assault  no  prosecution  should  come  upon  them. 
One  of  their  party  moved  by   the  reverence  of  his  per.?on,  and 
the  calmness  of  his  manner,  proposed  to   spare  his  grey  hairs, 
but  v.as  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  his  comrades,  who  de- 
clared that  he  must  die,  as  a  '^  Judas,  as  an  apostate,  and  enemy 
of  God's   people. '     The  primate  then  desired   time   to   pray, 
adding,  that  he  would  pray  for  them ;  but  they  scornfully  told 
him,  that  they  cared  not  for  his   prayers,  and  were  sure  "  that 
God  would  not  hear  so  base  a  dog  as  himself."     Then  earnestly 
looking   upon  one  of  his    assassins,  he  knelt  befire   him,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  :  I  beg  this  last  favour  of  you, 
that  since    J   must  die,  you  will  have  pity  upon  my  poor  child 
here  ;  and  spare  her  life,  and  for  this  give  me  your  hand."     So 
saying,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  which  the  iuhuinan  wretch 
almost  cut   off  with  his   broad'sword,  and  with  another  blow 
gave  him  a  deep  wound  over  the   eye,  which  brought  him  to 
the.  ground.      But  recovering  himself,  and  rising  upon  his  knees, 
and  liitmg  up  his  hands  as  well  as  he  could^  he  cried  out,  *'  Lord 

Jesus 
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Jesus  liave  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  receive  ray  spirit."  They 
still  continued  only  to  cut  and  wound  hrni,  till  at  last  laying  his 
head  upon  his  arm,  he  said,  ''  God  forgive  you,  and  I  forgive 
you,"  with  which  words  he  expired. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  murder  which  we  have  carefully 
collected  from  the  best  historians  of  the  day ;  a  murder  which 
for  cowardice  and  cruelty  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  perpetrated,  not  by  atheists  nor 
profligates,  but  by  those  in  whose  hands  was  the  word  of  God, 
in  whose  mouth  was  all  the  cant  of  visionary  fanaticism,  in 
whose  hearts  were  united  the  extremes  on  the  one  side  of  pnri- 
tanical  phrenzy  and  deluisiouj  on  the  other  of  cool  and  vindictive 
barbarity. 

With  the  evening  after  this  murder  the  tale  before  us  com- 
mences. The  leader  of  these  atrocious  and  inhuman  assassins 
was  one  Balfour,  whose  history  with  that  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages concerned,  is  here  most  faithfully  embodic:d.  The  sub- 
sequent facts  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted v.'ith  the  occurrences  of  those  days.  Emboldened  by 
the  success  of  their  tirst  euterprize  in  blood,  they  began  to  preach 
(for  all  their  leaders  were  preachers)  the  general  assassination  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  every  pulpit  rung  with  the  examples  of  Jael 
and  Sisera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon.  They  then  proceeded  at 
liutherglen  near  Glasgow  to  publish  a  declaration  against  prelacy, 
and  publicly  to  burn  all  the  acts  of  parliament  by  wliich  it  was 
established.  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Lord  Dundee, 
was  sent  out  against  them,  and  attacked  a  conventicle  amuunlina" 
to  nearly  1500  men,  but  was  repulsed  with  much  loss.  In  two 
days  after  they  pushed  on  to  Glasgow,  which  they  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  taking.  After  some  debate  in  council,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  dispatche'd  against  them.  He  met  theni  ou 
Bothwell  bridge,  in  full  force,  their  army  being  now  increased 
to  B()(X)  men.  After  a  desperate  resistance  they  were  repulsed,  • 
seven  hundred  were  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  experienced  from  the  Duke  treatment  the  most  con- 
siderate and  humane.  By  this  single  blow  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  all  the  dangerous  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  connection  of  its  leaders  with  the  malcontents  in 
England,  entirely  dissipated. 

Such  was  the  rebellion  of  which  the  tale  of"  Old  Mortality" 
is  an  historical  sketch.  It  o[)ens  with  an  account  of  one  of 
the  musters  which  were  common  in  those  days,  to  which  all 
the  country  repaired,  as  an  exhibition  partly  festive,  and  partly 
military.  Upon  this  occasion.  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  of 
Tillietudlem,  a  zealous  loyalist,  musters  her  forces.  One  of  her 
tenants  however;  at  the  instance  of  a  presbyterian  old  mother, 

refuse* 
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refuses  to  attend  in  his  Lady's  retinue  to  partake  of  such  profane 
follies.     To  go  without  her  quota  was  impossible. 

<*  In  this  dilemma,  the  good  genius  of  the  old  butler  suggested 
an  experiment. 

"  *  He  had  seen  mony  a  braw  callant,  far  less  than  Goose  Gib- 
bie,  fight  brawly  under  Montrose.  What  for  no  take  Goose 
Gibbie?' 

"  This  was  a  half-witted  lad,  of  very  small  stature,  who  had  a 
kind  of  charge  of  the  poultry  under  the  old  hen-wife  ;  for  in  a  Scot- 
tish family  of  that  day  there  was  a  wonderful  substitution  of  labour. 
This  urchin  being  sent  for  from  the  stubble-field,  was  hastily  muf- 
fled in  the  buff  coat,  and  girded  rather  ^o- than  with  the  sword  of  a 
full-grown  man,  his  little  legs  plunged  into  jack-boots,  and  a  steel 
cap  put  upon  his  head,  which  seemed,  from  its  size,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  extinguish  him.  Thus  accoutred,  he  was  hoisted,  at  his 
own  earnest  request,  upon  the  tamest  horse  of  the  party  ;  and 
prompted  and  supported  by  old  Gudyill  tl  e  butler,  as  his  front  file, 
he  passed  muster  tolerably  enough  ;  the  sheriff  not  caring  to  exa- 
mine too  closely  the  recruits  of  so  well-affected  a  person  as  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden. 

*'  To  the  above  cause  it  was  owing  that  the  personal  retinue  of 
Lady  Margaret,  on  this  eventful  day,  amounted  only  to  two  lac- 
queys, with  which  diminished  train  she  would,  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion, have  been  much  ashamed  to  appear  in  public.  But,  for  the 
cause  of  royalty,  she  was  ready  at  any  time  to  have  made  the  most 
unreserved  personal  sacrifices.  She  had  lost  her  husband  and  two 
promising  sons  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  unhappy  period;  but  she 
had  received  her  reward,  for,  upon  his  route  through  the  west  of 
Scotland  to  meet  Cromwell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Worcester, 
Charles  the  Second  had  actually  breakfasted  in  the  Tower  of  Tillie- 
tudlem,  an  incident  which  formed,  from  that  moment,  an  important 
sera  in  the  life  of  Lady  Margaret,  who  seldom  afterwards  partook 
of  that  meal,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  without  detailing  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  royal  visit,  not  forgetting  the  salutation  which 
his  majesty  conferred  on  each  side  of  her  face,  thougli  she  some- 
times omitted  to  notice  that  he  bestowed  the  same  favour  on  two 
buxom  serving-wenches  who  appeared  at  her  back,  elevated  for  the 
day  into  the  capacity  of  waiting  gentlewomen."     P.  4'3. 

Part  of  the  sport  of  the  day  w  as  to  fire  at  a  popinjay,  sus- 
pended from  a  high  pole.  The  prize  is  carried  oti  by  youno- 
Morton,  the  son  of  an  old  Presbyterian  leader,  against  Lord 
Evandale,  a  zealous  royalist.  Thus  begins  the  rivalry  of  these 
two  young  heroes,  who  are  afterwards  to  make  so  great  a  figure 
in  the  history,  as  opponents  not  only  in  battle,  but  in  love,  beino- 
both  aspnanis  to  the  hand  of  Miss  Bellenden,  the  niece  of  the 
dignified  old  dowager  of  Tillietudlem.  The  return  of  the  old 
lady  to  the  castle,  after  the  sport,  is  attended,  however,  with 
circumstances  rather  appalling  to  a  lady  of  her  dignity. 

"  Our 
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"  *  Our  land,'  said  Lady  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity,  *  has  always  furnished  to  the  muster  eight  men,  cousin 
Gilbertscleugh,  and  often  a  voluntary  aid  of  thrice  the  number.  I 
remember  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles,  when  he  took  his  dis- 
june  at  Tillietudlem,  was  particular  in  enquiring' 

*<  '  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion,'  said  Gilbertscleugh, 
partaking  at  the  moment  an  alarm  common  to  all  Lady  Margaret's 
friends,  when  she  touched  upon  the  topic  of  the  royal  visit  at  the  fa- 
mily-mansion,— '  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion  ;  I  presume 
your  ladyship  will  take  your  right  of  rank  in  leaving  the  field.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  convey  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Bellenden  home  ? 
— Parties  of  the  wild  whigs  have  been  abroad,  and  are  said  to  insult 
and  disarm  the  weJl-affected  who  travel  in  small  numbers.' 

"  *  We  thank  you,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,'  said  Lady  Margaret; 
*  but,  as  we  shall  have  the  escort  of  my  own  people,  I  trust  we  have 
less  need  than  others  to  be  troublesome  to  our  friends.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  order  Harrison  to  bring  up  our  people  some- 
what briskly ;  he  rides  them  towards  us  as  if  he  were  leading  a  fu- 
neral  procession.' 

"  The  gentleman  in  attendance  communicated  his  lady's  orders 
to  the  trusty  steward. 

"  Honest  Harrison  had  his  own  reasons  for  doubting  the  pru- 
dence of  this  command  ;  but,  onee  issued  and  received,  there  was  a 
necessity  for  obeying  it.  He  set  off,  therefore,  at  a  hand  gallop, 
followed  by  the  butler,  in  such  a  military  attitude  as  became  one 
who  served  under  Montrose,  and  with  a  look  of  defiance  rendered 
sterner  and  fiercer  by  the  inspiring  fumes  of  a  gill  of  brandy,  which 
he  had  snatched  a  moment  to  bolt  to  the  king's  health  and  confusion 
to  the  Covenant,  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty.  Unhappily 
this  potent  refreshment  wiped  away  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory 
the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  distresses  and  dilHcul- 
culties  of  his  rear  file.  Goose  Gibbie.  No  sooner  had  the  horses 
struck  a  canter  than  Gibbie's  jack-boots,  which  the  poor  boy's  le"-s 
were  incapable  of  steadying,  began  to  play  alternately  against  the 
horse's  flanks,  and  being  arnied  with  long-rowelled  spurs,  overcame 
the  patience  of  the  animal,  which  bounced  and  plunged,  while  poor 
Gibbie's  entreaties  for  aid  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  too  heedless 
butler,  being  drowned,  partly  in  the  concave  of  the  steel  cap  in 
which  his  head  was  immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial  tune  of  the 
Gallant  Graemes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill  whistled  with  all  his  power  of 
lungs. 

"  The  upshot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  having  gambolled  hither  and  thither  to  the  great 
amusement  of  ail  spectators,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  huge 
family-coach  already  described.  Gibbie's  pike,  escaping  from  its 
sling,  had  fallen  to  a  level  direction  across  his  hands,  wluch,  I 
grieve  to  say,  were  seeking  dishonourable  safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp 
of  the  mane  as  their  muscles  could  manage.  His  casque,  too,  had 
slipped  completely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little  in  front  as 
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he  did  in  rear.  Indeed,  if  he  could,  it  would  have  availed  him  Ifttle 
^n  the  circumstances  ;  for  his  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  the  dis^ 
affected,  ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage  of  the  Duke, 
which  the  projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate  from  window  to 
window,  at  the  risk  of  transfixing  as  many  in  its  passage  as  the  ce- 
lebrated thrust  of  Orlando,  which,  according  to  the  Italian  epic 
poet,  broached  as  many  iVIoors  as  a  Frenchman  spits  frogs. 

*'  On  beholding  the  bent  of  this  misdirected   career,   a  panic 
shout  of  mingled  terror  and  wrath  was  set  up  by  the  whole  equi- 
page, insides  and  outsides,  at  once,  wliich  had  the  blessed  eftect  of 
averting  the  threatened  misl\)rtune.    The  capricious  horse  of  Goose 
Gibbie  was  terrified  by  the  noise,  and,  stumbling  as  he  turned  short 
round,  kicked  and  plunged  violently  so  soon  as  he  recovered.     The 
jack-boots,  the  original  cause  of  the  disaster,  maintaining  the  repu- 
tation they  had  acquired  when  worn  by  better  cavaliers,  answered 
every  plunge  by  a  iresh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  ponderous 
weight,  kept  their  place  in  the  stirrups.     Not  so  Goose  Gibbie,-who 
was  fairly  spurned  out  of  those  wide  and  ponderous  greaves,  and  pre- 
cipitated over  the  horse's  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  the 
spectators.     His  lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken  him  in  his  fall,  and, 
for  the  completion  of  his  disgrace.  Lacy  Margaret  Bellenden,  not 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  one  of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishing 
so  much  entertainment,  came  up  in  time  to  see  her  diminutive  mau- 
at-arms  stripped  of  his  lion's  hide,  of  the  buft'coat,  that  is,  in  which 
he  Wiis  muffled. 

*'  As  she  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  this  metamorpho- 
sis, and  could  not  even  guess  its  cause,  her  surprise  and  resentment 
were  extreme,  nor  were  they  much  modified  by  the  excuses  and  ex- 
planations of  her  steward  and  butler.  She  made  a  hasty  retreat 
homewards,  extremely  indignant  at  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
company,  and  much  disposed  to  vent  her  displeasure  on  the  refrac- 
tory agriculturist  whose  place  Goose  Gibbie  liad  so  unhappily  sup- 
plied."    P.  59. 

Morton,  \\ltli  the  rest  of  his  companions,  retire  to  celebrate 
the  victory  at  the  principal  Change-h;  use  in  the  Borough.  A 
company  of  Claverhouse's  regiment  of  life-guards^  under  the 
loniinand  of  Serjeant  Bothwell,  a  linea!  descendant  from  a  na- 
tural son  of  James  VI  of  Scotland,  are  then  assembled. 

"  *  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  Halliday,'  he  said  to  his  comrade, 
*  to  see  a  set  of  bumpkins  sit  carousing  here  this  whole  evening 
without  having  drunk  the  king's  health  V 

"  '  They  have  drank  the  king's  health,'  said  HalHday.  •  I 
heard  that  green  kail-worm  of  a  lad  name  his  majesty's  health.' 

"  'Did  he?'  said  BothwcU.  '  Then,  Tom,  we'll  have  them 
drink  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews'  health,  and  do  it  on  their 
kpeestoo.' 

*'  'So  we  will,  by  G — ,'  said  Halliday,  *  and  he  that  refuses  it, 
we'll  have  him  to  the  guard-house,  and  teach  liiin  to  ride  the  colt 
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foaled  of  an  acorn,  with  a  brace  of  carabines  at  each  foot  to  keep 
him  steady.' 

*'  '  Right,  Tom,'  continued  Bothwell ;  *  and,  to  do  all  things  in 
order,  I'll  begin  with  that  sulky  blue-bonnet  in  the  inglenook.' 

"  He  rose  accordhigly,  and  taking  his  sheathed  broad-sword  under 
his  arm  to  support  the  insolence  which  he  meditated,  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  stranger  noticed  by  Niel  Blane,  in  his  admonitions  to 
his  daughter,  as  being,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  re- 
fractory presbyterians. 

"  *  I  make  so  bold  as  to  request  of  your  precision,  beloved,'  said 
the  trooper  in  a  tone  of  affected  solemnity,  and  assuming  the  snuf- 
fle of  a  country  preacher,  '  tiiat  you  will  arise  from  your  seat,  be- 
loved, and,  having  bent  your  hams  until  your  knees  do  rest  upon 
the  floor,  beloved,  that  you  will  turn  over  this  measure  (called  by 
the  profane  a  gill)  of  the  comfortable  creature,'  which  the  carnal  de- 
nominate brandy,  to  the  health  and  glorification  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  worthy  primate  of  all  Scotland.* 

"  All  waited  for  the  stranger's  answer. — His  features,  austere 
even  to  ferocity,  with  a  cast  of  eye  which,  without  being  actually 
oblique,  approached  nearly  to  a  squint,  and  which  gave  a  very  si- 
nister expression  to  his  countenance,  joined  to  a  frame,  square, 
strong,  and  muscular,  though  something  under  the  middle  size, 
seemed  to  announce  a  man  unlikely  to  understand  rude  jesting,  or 
to  receive  insults  with  impunity. 

*'  ♦  And  what  is  the  consequence,'  said  he,  *  if  T  should  not  be 
disposed  to  comply  with  your  uncivil  request  i" 

"  *  The  consequence  thereof,  beloved,'  said  Bothv/ell,  in  the 
same  tone  of  raillery,  '  will  be,  firstly,  that  I  will  tweak  thy  probos- 
cis, or  nose.  Secondly,  beloved,  that  I  will  apply  my  fist  to  thv 
distorted  visual  optics  ;  and  will  conclude,  beloved,  with  a  practical 
application  of  the  flat  of  my  sword  to  the  shoulders  of  the  recusant.' 

"  *  Is  it  even  so?'  said  the  stranger,  '  then  give  me  the  cup;' 
and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  said,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  voice 
and  manner,  '  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  place  he 
now  worthily  holds  ; — ma}"^  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon  be  as  the 
Right  Reverend  James  Sharpe  !' "     P.  77. 

A  wrestling  match  takes  place  between  Bothwell  and  the 
stranger,  in  which  the  former  is  thrown:  pleased^  however^ 
with  the  courage  and  strength  of  his  antagonist,  Bothwell  advises 
him  as  a  friend  to  retreat  as  a  suspected  person.  The  stranorer 
takes  the  hint,  and  rides  off  accompanied  by  ^Morton,  Soon 
after  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  primate  arrives,  and  by  the 
description  of  the  assassins,  the  stranger  is  discovered  to  be 
Balfour.  Morton  accompanies  him  on  his  road.  As  they  pro- 
ceed they  are  warned  by  an  old  woman  of  a  troop  of  dragoons 
who  are  on  the  watch,  Balfour  opens  himself  to  Morton,  and  as 
liis  father's  old  friend,  prevails  on  him  to  shelter  him  in  an  out- 
house of  his  uncle's  for  the  uight.     The  uncle  is  a  penurious, 
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infirm,  hypochondriac  old  presbyterian,  who  frequents,  wlrat 
was  then  termed,  an  indulged  minister,  or  one  who  was  licensed 
by  the  government  to  preach.  This  indulgence  was  held,  of 
course,  in  utter  abhorrence  by  the  more  zealous  covenanters.  A 
c^irious  dialogue  passes  between  Balfour  and  Morton  in  the 
place  of  concealment,  in  which  the  former  attempts  to  enlist  the 
latter  under  his  banners.  Though  sufficiently  discontented  with 
himself,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  with  all  around, 
Morton  is  not  prevailed  upon,  and  Balfour  departs.  The  scene 
now  changes  to  the  town  of  Tiliieludiem,  where  lady  Margeret, 
sore  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  the  feats  of  Goosy  Gibbie, 
proceeds  to  cashier  the  unfbrturiate  Cuddie,  who  at  the  instance 
of  his  mother  had  refused  to  attend  the  summons.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  old  pea:^ant  is  admirably  depicted.  She  pleads  that 
such  profane  exhibitions  are  against  her  conscience. 

"  '  How  mean  ye  by  that,  ye  auld  fule  woman  ?— D'ye  think 
that  1  order  ony  thing  against  your  conscience  V 

"  *  I  dinna  pretend  to  say  that,  my  leddy,  in  regard  o*  your 
leddyship's  conscience,  which  has  been  brouglit  up,  as  it  were,  wi' 
prelatic  principles,  but  ilka  ane  maun  walk  by  the  light  o'  their  ain  ; 
and  mine,'  said  Mause,  waxing  bolder  as  the  conference  became 
animated,  '  tells  me  that  I  suld  leave  a', — cot,  kale-yard,  and  cow's 
grass, — and  suffer  a',  rather  than  that  I  or  mine  should  put  on  har- 
ness in  an  unlawfu'  cause.' 

"  '  Unlawfu'  ?'  exclaimed  her  mistress  ;  *  the  cause  to  which  you 
are  called  by  your  lawfu'  leddy  and  mistress — by  the  command  of 
the  king — by  the  writ  of  the  privy  council -by  the  order  of  the 
lord-lieutenant — by  the  warrant  of  the  sheriff!' 

'•  •  Ay,  my  leddy,  nae  doubt ;  but,  no  to  displeasure  your  leddy- 
ship,  ye'll  mind  that  there  was  ance  a  king  in  Scripture  they  ca'd 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  set  up  a  golden  image  in  the  plain  o' 
Dura,  as  it  might  be  in  the  haugh  yonder  by  the  water-side,  whei'e 
the  array  were  warned  to  meet  yesterday ;  and  the  princes,  and  the 
governors,  and  the  captains,  and  the  judges  themsels,  forbye  the 
treasurers,  the  counsellors,  and  the  sheriffs,  were  warned  to  the  de- 
dication thereof,  and  commanded  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  tlute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of 
music* 

"  '  And  whato'  a'  tliir.,  ye  fule  wife?  Or  what  has  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  do  with  tlie  v/appen-schaw  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydes- 
dale ?' 

"  '  Only  just  thus  far,  my  leddy,'  continued  Mause,  firmly, 
'  that  prei.icy  is  like  the  great  golden  image  in  the  plain  ofDm-a, 
and  that  as  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were  borne  out  in 
refusing  to  bow  down  and  worship,  so  neither  shall  Cuddy  Head- 
rigg,  your  leddyship's  poor  ploughman,  at  least  wi'  his  auld  mither's 
consent,  make  murgeons  or  jenny -flections,  as  they  ca'  them,  in  the 
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"tiouse  of  the  prelates  and  curates,  nor  gird  him  wl'  armour  to  %ht 
in  their  cause,  either  at  the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  organs,  bagpipes, 
tir  ony  other  kind  of  music  whatever.' 

**  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  heard  this  exposition  of  Scripture 
with  the  greatest  possible  indignation  as  well  as  surprise. 

"  '  I  see  which  way  the  wind  blaws,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause  of  astonishment ;  '  the  evil  spirit  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-twa  is  at  wark  again  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  ilka  auld  wife 
in  the  chimley-neuek  will  be  for  knapping  doc'rine  wi'  doctors  o* 
divinity  and  the  godly  fathers  o'  the  church. 

"  '  If  your  leddyship  means  the  bishops  and  curates,  I'm  sure 
they  hae  been  but  stepfathers  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  And,  since 
your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting  wi'  us,  I  am  free  to  tell 
you  a  piece  o'  my  mind  in  another  article.  Your  leddyship  and  the 
steward  hae  been  pleased  to  propose  that  my  son  Cuddy  suld  work 
in  the  barn  wi'  a  new-fangled  macliine  *  for  d!ghting  tiie  corn  frae 
the  chaff)  thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  raising  wind  for  your  leddysliip  s  ain  particular  use  by  human  art, 
instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  waiting  patiently  for  whatever 
dispensation  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the 
sheeling-hill.     Now,  my  leddy' ■ 

*'  •  The  woman  would  drive  ony  reasonable  being  daft !'  said 
Lady  Margaret  ;  then,  resuming  her  tone  of  authority  and  i;;ditf.r- 
ence,  she  concluded,  *  Weel,  Mause,  I'll  just  end  where  I  suld  hacj 
begen — ye're  ower  learned  and  ower  godly  for  me  to  dispute  wi'  ; 
sae  I  have  just  this  to  say,  either  Cuddy  must  attend  musters  when 
he's  Lawfully  vvarned  by  the  ground-officer,  or  the  sooner  him  and 
you  flit  and  quit  my  bounds  the  better;  there's  nae  scarcity  o'  auld 
wives  or  ploughmen ;  but,  if  there  were,  I  had  rather  thcit  tlie  rigs 
of  Tillietudleui  bare  naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandy-lavrocks 
than  they  were  ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king.'  "     P.   14'8. 

The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  the  dismissal  of  Caddie  and 
old  Mause  Irom  their  farm ;  the  3011,  who  is  a  cunning  Scottisli  lad, 
and  cares  little  either  for  kirk  or  curate,  is  not  easily  persuaded  to 
quit  his  land  ;  but  prevailed  upon  by  tlie  tears  and  entreaties  of 
Ills  njothef;,  he  leaves  all^,  and  accompanies  her  to  the  house  of 
Morton's  uncle,  to  whom  they  offer  their  services^  being  before 
well  known  there.  They  are  received  into  the  establishaient, 
and  set  down  tu  dinner  witli  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  their 
repast,  a  file  of  soldiers,  under  Serjeant  Bothv\ell,  arrives  ;  Mor- 
ton is  questioned  as  to  his  departure  with  Balfour  ;  he  confesses 

"  *  Probably  something  similar  to  the  barn-fannees  now  used 
for  winnowing  corn,  which  v/ere  not,  however,  used  in  their  present 
shape  until  about  1730.  They  were  objected  to  by  the  more  rigid 
sectaries  on  their  first  introduction,  upon  such  reaiouing  as  that  of 
honest  Mause,  in  the  text." 
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that  he  gave  him  shelter,  which,  together  with  the  imprudence 
of  old  Mause,  causes  his  arrest.  The  old  woman  is  at  first 
represented  to  the  serjeant  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  on  the  oath 
of  allegiance  being  administered  to  the  housekeeper,  she  reco- 
vers her  voice. 

"  Meanwhile,  Serjeant  Bothwell  began  to  put  the  test-oath  with 
fcuch  a  degree  of  solemn  reverence  as  might  have  been  expected,  be- 
ing just  about  the  same  which  is  used  to  this  day  in  bis  majesty's 
custom-house. 

"  '  You — what's  your  name,  woman  ?' 

**  '  Alison  Wilson,  sir.' 

*'  •  Yoa,  Alison  Wilson,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  declare, 
that  you  judge  it  unlawful  for  subjects  under  pretext  of  reformation, 
or  any  other  pretext  whatsoever,  to  enter  into  Leagues  and  Cove- 
nants'  

"  Here  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between  Caddie 
and  his  mother,  which,  long  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became 
audible. 

"  <  O,  whisht,  mether,  whisht!  they're  upon  a  coramur.ing— 
Oh  !   whisht,  and  they  II  agree  weel  e'now.' 

"  <  I  will  not  whisht,  Cuddie,'  replied  his  mother,  '  I  will  uplift 
my  voice  and  spare  not— I  '.vill  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even  the 
scarlet  man,  and  through  ray  voice  shall  Mr.  Henry  be  freed  from 
the  net  of  the  fowler.' 

"  '  She  has  leg  ovver  the  harrows  now,'  said  Cuddie,  *  stop  her 
wha  can  — I  see  hi  r  cocked  up  behint  a  dragoon  on  her  way  to  the 
Tolbooth — I  find  my  uin  legs  tied  below  a  horse's  belly — Ay — she 
has  just  mustered  up  her  sermon,  and  there — wi'  that  grane — out  it 
comes,  a.id  we  are  a'  ruined,  horse  and  foot !' 

"  '  And  div  ye  think  to  come  here,'  said  Mause,  her  withered 
hand  sh:iking  in  concert  with  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage, 
animated  by  zealous  wrath,  and  enancipated,  by  the  very  mention 
of  the  test,  from  the  restraints  of  her  own  prudence  and  Cuddle's 
admonition — *  div  ye  think  to  come  here,  wi'  your  soul-killing, 
saint-seducing,  conscience-confounding  oaths,  and  tests,  and  bands 
— your  snares,  and  your  traps,  and  )'^our  gins  :— -Surely  it  is  in  vain 
that  a  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.' 

*'  '  Eh  !  what,  good  dame  ?'  said  the  soldier.  *  Here's  a  v.hig 
miracle,  egad  !  the  old  wife  has  got  both  her  ears  and  tongue,  and 
we  are  like  to  be  driven  deaf  in  our  turn. —  Go  to,  hold  your  peace, 
and  remember  whom  you  talk  to,  you  old  idiot.' 

"  *  Whae  do  I  talk  to  ?  Eh,  sirs,  owerweel  may  the  sorrowing' 
land  ken  what  ye  are.  Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to  the  prelates, 
foul  props  to  a  feeble  and  filthy  cause,  bloody  beasts  of  prey,  and 
burdens  to  the  earth.' 

"  *  Upon  my  soul,'  said  Bothwell,  astonished  as  a  mastiff-dog 
xnight  be  should  a  hen-partridge  fly  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young, 

*  this 
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'  this  is  the  finest  language  I  ever  heard !  Can't  you  give  us  som« 
more  of  it?* 

"  '  Gie  ye  some  raair  o't?'  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice  with  a 
|)reliminary  ceugh,  *  I  will  take  up  my  testimony  against  you  ance 
and  again. — Philistines  ye  are,  and  Edomites — leopards  are  ye,  and 
foxes — evening- wolves,  that  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  the  morrow- 
wicked  dogs,  that  conmpass  about  the  chosen — thrusting  kine,  and 
pushing  bulls  of  Bash  an — piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith 
in  name  and  nature  with  the  great  Red  Dragon,  Revelations,  twelfth 
chapter,  third  and  fourth  verses.* 

Here  the  old  lady  stopped,  apparently  much  more  from  lack  of 
breath  than  of  matter. 

"  *  Curse  the  old  hag,'  said  one  of  the  dragoons,  *  gi.g  her,  and 
take  her  to  head-quarters.' 

*'  *  For  shame,  Andrews,*  said  Bothwell ;  *  remember  the  good 
lady  belongs  to  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privileges  of  her 
tongue. — But,  hark  ye,  good  woman,  every  Bull  of  Bashan  and  Red 
Dragon  will  not  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  contented  to  leave  you  to 
the  charge  of  the  constable  and  ducking-stool.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  must  necessarily  carry  off  this  young  man  to  head-quarters.  I 
cannot  answer  to  my  commanding -officer  to  leave  him  in  a  hous? 
where  J  have  heard  so  much  treason  and  fanaticism.'  "     P.  90. 

The  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  tower  of  Tillietudlemj  now 
converted  into  a  sort  of  head  quarters  for  the  royal  army.  An 
interview  takes  place  by  night  between  T^lorton  and  Miss  Edith 
Bellenden,  in  which  he  is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Col.  Gra- 
hame  of  Claverhouse,  and  is  warned  how  little  he  is  to  expect 
from  so  stern  and  unrelenting  a  pursuer  of  the  murderers  of  the 
Archbishop.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  Edith  sends  a  messenger 
to  summon  to  her  assistance  her  uncle,  old  Major  Bellenden, 
\v\\o  arrives  at  the  same  time  with  Claverhouse.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  latter,  he  is  canvassed  by  tlie  Major  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  Morton,  but  in  vain,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation, news  arrives  of  an  insurrection  of  the  fanatics  at  Lou- 
don Hill.  Morton  is  condemned  to  instant  death,  and  in  this 
extremity,  Edith  is  constrained  to  petition  her  other  lover.  Lord 
Evandale,  by  his  interest  with  Chiverhouse,  to  save  the  life  of 
his  more  favoiued  rival.  This  incident  is  well  conceived  and 
managed,  as  it  is  so  reported  to  Morton  as  to  give  him  cause  for 
the  deepest  jealousy,  and  even  agaittst  his  will,  lie  is  saved  by 
the  earnest  intercession  of  his  rival. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  march  of  Morton,  Cuddie, 
and  his  old  mother,  with  a  presbyterian  purson,  as  prisoners, 
imder  the  connnand  of  Bothwell.  They  come  up  to  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgents,  under  the  conuiiand  of  Balfour.  A  con- 
sultation is  held,  whether  they  should  be  attacked.  Claverhou'^e 
decides   in  the  affirmative,  but  against  the  advict  of  an  old  and 
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more  experienced  officer.  Before,  however,  the  attack  is  made, 
Grahanie,  the  nephew  of  Ciaverhouse,  volunteers  his  service  in 
carrying  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  insnrgents. 

*'  Cornet  Richard  Grahame  descended  the  hill,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  extempore  flag  of  truce,  and  maj<ing  his  managed  horse 
keep  time  by  bounds  and  curvets  to  the  tune  which  he  whistled. 
The  trumpeter  followed.  Five  or  six  horsemen,  having  something^ 
the  appearance  of  officers,  detached  themselves  from  each  flank 
of  the  presbyterian  army,  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  approached 
the  ditch  which  divided  the  hollow  as  near  as  the  morass  would 
permit.  Towards  this  group,  but  keeping  the  opposite  side  of  the 
_jwamp.  Comet  Grahame  directed  his  horse,  his  motions  being 
now  the  conspicuous  object  of  attention  to  both  armies  ;  and,  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  courage  of  either,  it  is  probable  there 
was  a  general  wish  on  both  sides  that  this  embassy  might  save  the 
risks  and  bloodshed  of  the  impending  conflict. 

*'  When  he  had  arrived  right  opposite  to  those,  who,  by  their 
advancing  to  receive  his  message,  seemed  to  take  upon  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  the  enemy.  Cornet  Grahame  commanded  his 
trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley.  The  insurgents  having  no  instru- 
ment of  martial  nmsic  wherewith  to  make  the  appropriate  reply, 
one  of  their  number  called  out  with  a  loud,  strong  voice,  de- 
manding to  know  why  he  approached  their  leaguer. 

*'  '  To  summon  you  in  the  King's  name,  and  in  that  of  Colonel 
John  Grahame  of  Ciaverhouse,  specially  commissioned  by  the 
right  honourable  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,*  answered  the  Cor- 
net, '  to  lay  down  your  arms  and  dismiss  the  followers  whom  you 
have  led  into  rebellion,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  of  the  King, 
and  of  the  country.' 

"  '  Return  to  them  that  sent  thee,'  said  the  insurgent  leader, 
*  and  tell  them  that  we  are  this  day  in  arms  for  a  broken  Cove- 
nant and  a  persecuted  Kirk ;  tell  them  that  we  renounce  the  licen- 
tious and  perjured  Charles  Stuart,  whom  you  call  King,  even  as 
he  renounced  the  Covenant,  after  having  once  and  again  sworn  to 
prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all  the  ends  thereof,  really, 
constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  having  no  ene- 
mies but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  and  no  friends  but  its 
friends.  Whereas,  far  from  keeping  the  oath  he  had  called  God 
iind  angels  to  witness,  his  first  step,  after  his  incoming  into  these 
kingdoms,  was  the  fearful  grasping  at  the  prerogative  of  the 
Almighty,  by  that  hideous  Act  of  Supremacy,  together  with  hi» 
•xpulsing,  without  summons,  libel,  or  process  of  law,  hundreds 
of  famous  faithful  preachers,  thereby  wringing  the  bread  of  life 
out  of  hungry,  poor  creatures,  and  forcibly  cramming  their  throats 
with  the  lifeless,  saltlcss,  foisenless,  lukewarm  drammock  of  the 
fourteen  false  prelates,  and  their  sycophantic,  formal,  carnal,  scan- 
dalous creature-curates.' 

••  ♦  I  did  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,'  answered  the  officer, 
1^  *  but 
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♦  but  to  know  in  one  word,  if  you  will  disperse  yourselves,  on 
condition  of  a  free  pardon  to  all  but  the  murderers  of  the  lattf 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  or  whether  you  will  abide  the  attack 
of  his  Majesty's  forces,  which  will  instantly  advance  upon  you.' 

♦'  '  In  one  "word,  then,'  answered  the  spokesman,  *  we  are  here 
with  our  swords  on  our  thighs,  as  men  that  watch  in  the  night. 
We  will  take  one  part  and  portion  together,  as  brethren  in  righte- 
ousness. Whosoever  assails  us  in  oitr  good  cause,  his  blood  be 
on  his  own  head.  So  return  to  them  that  sent  thee,  and  God  give 
them  and  thee  a  sight  of  the  evil  of  your  ways!' 

*'  *  Is  not  your  name,'  said  the  Cornet,  who  began  to  recollect 
having  seen  the  person  whom  he  was  now  speaking  with,  *^  John 
Balfour  of  Burley?' 

"  *  And  if  it  be,'  said  the  spokesman,  *  hast  thou  aught  to  say 
against  it?' 

"  '  Only,'  said  the  Cornet,  *  that  as  you  are  excluded  from 
pardon  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  my  commanding  officer, 
it  is  to  these  country  people  and  not  to  you  that  I  offer  it ;  and  it 
js  not  with  you,  or  such  as  you,  that  I  am  sent  to  treat.' 

"  '  Thou  art  a  y-jung  soldier,  friend,'  said  Burley  ;  *  and  scant 
well-learned  in  tliy  trade,  or  thou  wouldst  know  that  the  bearer  of 
a  flag  of  truce  cannot  treat  with  the  army  but  through  their 
officers  ;  and  that  if  he  presume  to  do  otherwise,  he  forfeits  his 
safe-conduct.' 

"  Vv^hile  speaking  these  words,  Burley  unslung  his  carabine,  and 
held  it  in  readiness. 

'<  *  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by 
the  menances  of  a  murderer,'  said  Cornet  Grahame. — ^'  Hear  me, 
good  people;  I  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  my 
commanding  officer,  full  and  free  pardon  to  all,  excepting' — ^ — 

<'  '  I  give  thee  fair  v/arning,'  said  Burley,  presenting  his  piece 

"  *  A  free  pardon  to  all,'  continued  the  young  officer,  still  ad- 
dressing the  body  of  the  insurgents — '  to  all  but' 

"  '  Then  the  Lord  grant  grace  to  thy  soul— amen,'  said  Burley. 

«  With  these  words  he  fired,  and  Cornet  Richard  Grahame  drop- 
ped from  his  horse.  The  shot  was  mortal.  The  poor  young 
gentleman  had  only  strength  to  turn  himself  on  the  ground  and 
nmtter  forth,  *•  My  poor  mother!''  when  life  forsook  him  in  the 
effijrt.  His  startled  horse  fled  back  to  the  regiment  at  the  gallop, 
as  did  his  scarce  less-affi'ighted  attendant. 

"  '  What  have  you  done?'  said  one  of  Balfour's  brother-officers. 

«  *  My  duty,'  said  Balfour,  firmly.  '  Is  it  not  written,  thou 
shalt  be  zealous  even  to  shying  ?  Let  those  who  dare,  now  venture 
to  speak  of  truce  or  pardon  !' 

"  Claverhouse  saw  his  nephew  fall.  He  turned  his  eye  on  Evan- 
ilale,  while  a  transitory  glance  of  indescribable  emotion  disturbed, 
for  a  second's  space,  the  serenity  of  his  features,  and  briefly  said, 

*  You  see  the  event.' 

"  *  I  will  avenge  him  or  die  I*  exclaimed  Evandale;  and  putting 
°  his 
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his  horse  into  motion,  rode  furiously  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his 
own  troop,  and  that  of  the  deceased  Cornet  which  broke  down 
without  orders,  and  each  striving  to  be  the  foremost  to  revenge 
their  young  officer,  their  ranks  soon  fell  into  confusion.'  "  Vol. 
III.  p.  49. 

After  this  barbarity,  which  well  accords  with  the  character  of 
its  perpetrator,  the  combat  tliickens.  Bothwell  falls  by  the 
hand  of  Balfour.  The  royal  troops  are  defeated  and  fly,  and 
Morton,  with  his  company,  fail  into  the  hands  of  Balfour.  At 
the  moment  of  their  meeting,  Balfour  has  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Evandale,aud  is  on  the  point  of  striking  him  down.  Mor- 
ton intercepts  the  blow,  and  by  his  interest  with  Balfour,  in  his 
turn,  saves  the  life  of  his  rival.  The  insurgents  now  return 
from  the  pursuit,  and  while  Balfour  of  Burley  holds  a  secret 
council  of  war,  he  employs  Kettledrummle,  a  noisy  fanatic,  to 
amuse  the  army  with  a  two  hours  harangue.  To  him  succeeds 
Macbriar,  who  in  a  discourse  of  somewhat  a  more  cultivated 
order,  rouses  them  to  blood.  These  two  preachers  are  admi- 
rably contrasted  together  ;  and  their  styles  are  both  described 
and  illustrated  with  much  ingenuity.  \x\  the  mean  time,  Mor- 
ton, after  a  very  animated  dialogue  with  Balfour,  is  introduced 
to  the  council  of  the  insurger.ts.  A  finer  scene  could  hardly 
have  been  painted  than  this  assemblage  of  fanatics.  They  meet 
in  a  ruinous  hut  within  the  hollow  of  the  hill,  by  the  blaze  of  a 
furze  fire. 

**  This  broken  and  dusky  light  shewed  many  a  countenance 
elated  with  spiritual  pride,  or  rendered  dark  by  fierce  enthusiasm  ; 
and  some  whose  anxious,  v/andering,  and  uncertain  looks  shewed 
they  felt  themselves  rashly  embarked  in  :i  cause  which  they  had 
neither  courage  nor  conduct  to  bring  to  a  good  issue,  yet  knew 
pot  how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame.  Tliey  were,  indeed,  a  doubt- 
ful and  disunited  body.  The  most  active  of  their  number  were 
those  concerned  with  Burley,  in  the  death  of  the  Primate,  four  or 
five  of  whom  had  found  their  way  to  Loudon-hill,  together  with 
other  men  of  the  same  relentless  and  uncompromising  zeal,  who 
had,  in  various  ways,  given  desperate  and  unpardonable  offence  to 
the  government. 

*'  With  them  were  mingled  their  preachers,  who  had  spurned 
at  the  indulgence  offered  by  government,  and  preferred  assembling 
their  flocks  in  the  v/ilderness,  to  worshipping  in  temples  built  by 
human  hands,  if  their  doing  the  latter  could  be  construed  to  admit 
any  right  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  to  interfere  with  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Kirk.  The  other  class  of  counsellors  M-ere  such 
gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  and  substantial  farmers,  as  a  sense  of 
intolerable  oppression  had  induced  to  take  arms  and  join  the  insur- 
gents. These  also  had  their  clergymen  with  them,  who  having 
many  of  them  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  were  prepared 
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to  resist  the  measures  of  the  more  violent,  who  jtroposed  a  decla- 
ration in  which  they  should  give  testimony  against  the  warrants  and 
instructions  for  indulgence  as  sinful  and  unlawful  acts."  Vol.  III. 
p.  175. 

The  castle  of  Tillietudlem,  vs'hich  had  been  first  fortified 
against  an  expected  siege,  is  proposed  as  the  object  of  attack. 
This  is  opposed  by  Balfour, 

*«  '  Howbeit,'  said  Poundtext,  *  we  may  display  a  banner  before 
the  Tower,  and  blow  a  trumpet,  and  summon  them  to  come  forth. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  give  over  the  place  unto  our  mercy, 
though  they  be  a  rebellious  people.  And  we  will  summon  the 
women  to  come  forth  of  their  strong-hold,  that  is,  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  and  her  grand-daughter,  and  Jenny  Dennison,  which 
is  a  girl  of  an  ensnaring  eye,  and  the  other  maids,  and  we  will 
give  them  a  safe  conduct,  and  send  them  in  peace  to  the  city, 
even  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  John  Gudyill,  and  Hugh 
Harrisson,  and  Miles  Bellenden,  we  will  restrain  with  fetters  of 
iron,  even  as  they,  in  times  bypast,  have  done  to  the  martyred 
saints.' 

"  *  Who  talks  of  safe  conduct  and  of  peace?'  said  a  shrill, 
broken,  and  overstrained  voice,  from  the  crowd. 

*'  *  Peace,  brother  Habbakuk,'  said  Macbriar,  in  a  soothing 
tone  to  the  speaker 

«  '  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,'  reiterated  this  strange  and  un* 
natural  voice ;  *  is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  earth 
quakes,  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  and  the  rivers  are  changed 
into  blood,  and  the  two-edged  sword  is  drawn  from  the  sheath  to 
drink  gore  as  if  it  were  water,  and  devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours 
dry  stubble  ?' 

*'  While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  circle,  and  presented  to  Morton's  wondering 
eyes  a  figure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  such  language.  The 
rags  of  a  dress  which  had  once  been  black,  added  to  the  tattered 
fragments  of  a  shepherd's  plaid,  composed  a  covering  scarce  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  decency,  much  less  for  those  of  warmth  or 
comfort.  A  long  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  hung  down  on  his 
breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy,  uncombed,  grizzled  hair,  which 
hung  in  elf-locks  around  his  v.  ild  and  staring  visage.  The  fea- 
tures seemed  to  be  extenuated  by  penury  and  famine,  until  they 
hardly  retained  the  likeness  of  a  human  aspect  The  eyes,  grey, 
wild,  and  wandering,  evidently  betokened  a  bewildered  imagina- 
tion. He  held  in  his  hand  a  rusty  sword,  clotted  with  blood,  as 
were  his  long  lean  hands,  which  were  garnished  at  the  extremity 
with  nails  like  eagles  claws. 

"  '  In  the  name  of  Heaven!  who  is  he?'  said  Morton,  in  a 
whisper  to  Poundte.t,  surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled  at 
this  ghastly  apparition,  whidi  looked  m.ore  like  the  resurrection 
of  some  cannibal  priest,  or  Druid,  red  from  his  human  sacrifice, 
than  like  an  earthly  mortal. 
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"  *  It  is  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,'  answered  Poundtext,  in  the 
same  tone,  '  whom  the  enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivity  in 
forts  and  castles,  until  his  understanding  hath  departed  from  him, 
and,  as  1  fear,  an  evil  spirit  hath  possfssed  him.  Nevertheless, 
our  violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that  he  speaketh  pt"  the  spirit, 
and  that  they  fructify  by  his  pouring  forth.' 

"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mucklewrath,  who  rried  in  ^ 
voice  th  it  made  the  very  beams  of  the  roof  quiver.  — '  Who  talks 
of  piace  and  safe  conduct?  who  speaks  of  mercy  to  the  bloody 
house  of  the  malignants  ?  I  say,  take  the  infants  and  dash  them 
against  the  stones ;  take  the  daughters  and  the  mothers  of  the 
house  and  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  of  their  trust,  that  the 
dogs  may  fatten  on  their  blood  as  they  did  on  that  of  Jezabel  the 
spouse  of  Ahab,  and  that  their  carcases  may  be  dung  to  the  face 
of  the  field  even  in  the  portion  of  their  fathers !' 

*'  *  He  speaks  right,'  said  more  than  one  sullen  voice  frpm 
behind ;  *  we  will  be  honoured  vvith  little  service  in  the  great 
cause,  if  we  already  make  fair  weather  with  Heaven's  enemies.' 

*'•  '  Tiiis  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  iimpiety,'  said  Morton, 
unable  to  contain  his  indignation.  '  What  blessing  can  you  ex- 
pect in  a  cause,  in  which  you  listen  to  the  mingled  ravings  of 
madness  and  atrocity  V 

"  '  Hush,  young  man  !'  said  Kettledrummie,  '  and  reserve  thy 
censure  for  that  which  thou  canst  render  a  reason.  It  is  not  foif 
thee  to  judge  into  what  vessels  the  spirit  may  be  poured.* 

"  '  We  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit,'  said  Poundtext,  '  an^ 
alloy/  not  that  to  bs  of  divipe  inspiration  that  contradicts  the  di» 
vine  livvs.' 

"  '  You  forget,  brother  Poundtext,'  said  Macbriar,  *  that  these 
are  the  latter  da^s,  when  signs  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied.' 

•'  Po;indtcxt  stood  forward  to  reply ;  but,  ere  he  could  articu- 
late a  word,  the  insane  preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that 
di owned  idl  cumpetitlon. 

"  'Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders?  Am  not  I  Habbakuk 
Mucklewrat!),  whose  name  is  changed  to  Magor-Missabib,  because 
I  am  made  a  terror  unto  myself  and  unto  all  that  are  around  me  ? 
— I  head  it — When  did  I' hear  it?— Was  it  not  in  the  tower  of 
the  iiass,  that  overhangeth  the  wide  wildsea? — And  it  howled  in 
the  winds,  nnd  it  roared  in  the  billows,  and  it  screamed,  and  it 
whistled,  and  it  clanged,  with  the  screams!  and  the  clang  and  the 
whistle  of  the  sea-birds,  as  th-ey  floated,  and  flew,  and  dropped, 
and  dived,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  I 
see  it? — was  it  not  from  the  high  peaks  af  Dumbarton,  when  I 
looked  westward  upon  the  fertile  land,  and  northward  on  the  wild 
1-jighland  hills,  when  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  tempest  came, 
and  the  lightnmg;  of  Heaven  iiaslied  in  sheets  as  wide  as  the  ban- 
kers of  an  host; — What  did  I  see  ? — Dead  corpses  and  wounded 
horses,  the  rushing  together  of  battle,  and  garments  r»lled  in 
blood. — What  heard  I  ? — Tlie  .oice  that  cried,  slay,  slay — smite — 
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slay  utterly— let  not  your  eye  have  pity!  slay  utterly,  old  and 
joiing,  the  maiden,  the  child,  and  the  woman  v/hose  head  is  grey — 
Defile  the  house  and  fill  the  courts  with  the  slain  I' 

«  <  WTg  receive  the  command,'  exclaimed  more  than  one  of  the 
company.  *'  Six  days  he  hath  not  spoken  nor  broken  bread,  and 
now  his  tongue  is  unloosed ! — We  receive  the  command ;  as  he- 
hath  so  will  we  do.' 

"  Astonished,  disgusted,  and  horror-struck,  at  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  Morton  turned  away  from  the  circle  and  left  the 
eottage."    Vol.  III.  P.  184. 

He  is  restrained  however  by  Balfour,  at  whose  press'uig  in- 
stance he  still  retains  his  place  amidst  the  insurgents.  Pre- 
vious to  the  attack  on  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem,  he  writes  a  let- 
ter, excusing  his  conduct  to  the  Major  who  commands  within. 
The  attack  is  at  length  made,  and  is  within  au  inch  of  being 
successful,  from  the  knowledge  of  a  private  entrance  by  Cuddle, 
now  the  servant  of  Morton;  he  is  repulsed,  however,  by  some 
scalding  "brose"  from  the  hands  of  his  former  love;  for  Cuddle, 
no  less  than  his  master,  liad  an  object  or  attachment  v.ithin  the 
walL  of  Tiljietiidlem.  The  insurgents  at  lenglli  retire  from  the 
fruitless  siege,  and  march  on  to  Glasgow,  v\  here  after  one  un- 
successful attack,  they  enter  the  city  without  opposition,  the 
royal  party  having  withdrawn  to  Edinburgh.  Lord  Evandale  is 
taken  a  second  time,  and  is  a  second  time  saved  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  Morton  ;  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem  is  relieved  from  a 
state  of  absolute  famine,  the  mutinous  garrison  marched  out, 
and  the  ladies  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  their  departure, 
they  are  joined  for  a  fe\y  minutes  by  Morton,  who  holds  a  con- 
versation in  disguise  with  Edith,  presenting  a  scene  of  more  than 
usual  interest  between  the  lovers. 

The  fourth  volume  introduces  us  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
to  whom  Morton  repairs  with  the  hopes  of  making  terms  for 
his  party.  He  returns,  however,  vviihout  being  able  to  effect 
his  purpose  ;  he  finds  the  council  of  the  insurgents  in  great  wratU 
with  him  for  having  set  Lord  Evandale  at  liberty  ;  the  dissen- 
tions  between  the  preacliers  are  painted  with  much  spirit  and 
discrimination.  In  the  mean  time  the  king's  troops  advance, 
the  insurgents  abandon  the  bridge  of  Bothwell,  and  are  put  to 
the  rout.  Morton  in  his  flight  conies  up  to  a  cottage,  in  which 
the  fiercest  of  the  Cameronians  hud  taken  shelter.  He  en- 
ters by  a  window,  and  finds  the  party  listening  to  a  spiritual 
exercise  of  Macbriar.  Discovering  that  he  was  among  those, 
who  considered  his  moderate  counsels  as  the  cause  of  their 
disasters,  he  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  retreat.  Cuddie,  how- 
ever, is  permitted  to  escape,  for  the  sake  of  "  tbat  precious 
^\  oiiian"  his  mother. 

«  You 
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<'  *  You  bend  strange  countenances  on  me,  gentlemen,'  said  he, 
addressing  them.    .'  1  am  totally  ignorant  in  what  manner  I  can 
'"''have  deserved  them.* 

"  *  Out  upon  thee !  out  upon  thee !'  exclaimed  Mucklewrath, 
starting  up ;  **  the  word  that  thou  hast  spurned  shall  become  a 
rock  to  crush  and  to  bruise  thee ;  the  spear  which  thou  wouldst 
have  broken  shall  pierce  thy  side  ;  we  have  prayed,  and  wrestled, 
and  petitioned,  for  an  offering  to  atone  the  sins  of  the  congregation, 
and,  lo !  the  very  head  of  the  offence  is  delivered  into  our  hand. 
He  hath  burst  in  like  a  thief  through  the  window  ;  he  is  a  ram 
caught  in  the  thicket,  whose  blood  shall  be  a  drink-offering  to  re- 
deem vengeance  from  the  church,  and  the  place  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  called  Jehovah-Jirah,  for  the  sacrifice  is  provided.  Up 
then,  and  bind  the  victim  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  !' 

*'  There  was  a  movement  among  the  party ;  and  deeply  did 
Morton  regret  at  that  moment  the  incautious  haste  with  which  he 
had  ventured  into  their  company.  He  was  armed  only  with  his 
sword,  for  he  had  left  his  pistols  at  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  and  as 
the  whigs  were  all  provided  with  fire-arms,  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  of  escaping  from  them  by  resistance.  The  interposition, 
however,  of  Macbriar  protected  him  for  the  moment. 

•*  *  Tarry  yet  awhile,  brethren — let  us  not  use  the  sword  rashly, 
lest  the  load  of  innocent  blood  lie  heavy  on  us. — Come,'  he  said, 
addressing  himself  to  Morton,  *  we  will  reckon  with  thee  ere  we 
avenge  the  cause  thou  hast  betrayed.  Hast  thou  not,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  made  thy  face  as  hard  as  flint  against  the  truth  in  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  host  ?' 

**  •  He  has — he  has,'  murmured  the  deep  voices  of  the  assist- 
ants. 

**  *  He  hath  ever  urged  peace  with  the  malignants,'  said  one. 

'*  *  And  pleaded  for  the  dark  and  dismal  guilt  of  the  indulgence,^' 
echoed  another. 

"  *  And  would  have  surrendered  the  host  into  the  hands  of 
Monmouth,'  echoed  a  third,  '  and  was  the  the  first  to  desert  the 
honest  Burley,  while  he  yet  resisted  at  the  pass.  I  saw  him  on  the 
moor,  with  his  horse  bloody  with  spurring,  long  ere  the  firing  had 
ceased  at  the  bridge.' 

*•  *  Gentlemen,'  said  Morton,  '  if  you  inean  to  bear  me  down  by 
clamour,  and  take  my  life  without  hearing  me,  it  is  perhaps  a  thing 
in  your  power  ;  but  you  will  sin  before  God  and  man  by  the  com- 
mission of  such  a  murder.' 

"  ♦  I  say,  hear  the  youth,'  said  Macbriar,  *  for  Heaven  knows 
our  bowels  have  yearned  for  him,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  see 
the  truth,  and  exert  his  gifts  in  its  defence.  But  he  is  blinded  by 
his  carnal  knowledge,  and  has  spurned  the  light  when  it  blazed 
before  him.' 

**  yilence  being  obtained,  Morton  proceeded  to  assert  the  good 
faith  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  treaty  with  Monmouth,  and  the 
active  part  he  had  borne  in  the  subsequent  action. 
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*'  '  I  may  not,  gentlemen/  he  said,  '  be  fully  able  to  go  the 
lengths  you  desh-e,  in  assigning  to  those  of  nay  o'.vn  religion  the 
means  of  tyrannizing  over  others ;  but  none  shall  go  farther  in  as- 
serting our  own  lawful  freedom.  And  I  must  needs  aver,  that  had 
other*  been  of  my  mind  in  counsel,  or  disposed  to  stand  by  my  side 
in  battle,  we  should  this  evening,  instead  of  being  a  defeated  and 
discordant  remnant,  have  sheathed  our  weapons  in  an  useful  and 
honourable  peace,  or  brandished  them  triumphantly  after  a  decisive 
victory.' 

"  '■  He  hath  spoken  the  word,'  said  one  of  the  assembly — '  he 
hath  avowed  his  carnal  self-seeking  and  Erastianism  ;  let  him  die 
the  death !' 

"  '  Peace  yet  again,*  said  Macbriar,  •  for  I  will  try  him  further. 
—Was  it  not  by  thy  means  that  the  malignant  Evandale  twice 
escaped  from  death  and  captivity  ?  Was  it  not  through  thee  that 
Miles  Bellenden  and  his  garrison  of  cut-throats  were  saved  from 
the  edge  of  the  sword?' 

"  *  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  you  have  spokea  the  truth  in  both 
instances,'  replied  Morton. 

"  '  Lo !  you  see,'  said  Macbriar,  *  again  hath  his  mouth  spoken 
it — And  didst  thou  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a  Midianitish 
woman,  one  of  the  spawn  of  prelacy,  a  toy  with  which  the  arch- 
enemy's trap  is  baited  ?  Didst  thou  not  do  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
Edith  BelJenden?' 

"  *  You  are  incapable,'  answered  Morton,  boldly,  *  of  apprecia- 
ting my  feelings  towards  that  young  lady ;  but  all  that  I  have  done 
I  would  have  done  had  she  never  existed.' 

*'  *  Thou  art  a  hardy  rebel  to  the  truth — And  didst  thou  not  so 
act,  that,  by  conveying  away  the  aged  woman,  Margaret  Bellenden, 
and  her  grrind  daughter,  thou  mightest  thwart  the  wise  and  godly 
project  of  John  Balfour  of  Burley  for  bringing  forth  to  battle  Basil 
Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he  were  insured  pos- 
session of  these  women's  worldly  endowments?' 

*'  '  I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme,'  said  Morton,  *  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  thwart  it — But  does  your  religion  permit  you  to 
take  such  uncreditable  and  immoral  modes  of  recruiting?' 

♦'  '  Peace,'  said  Macbriar,  somewhat  disconcerted ;  '  it  is  not 
for  thee  to  instruct  tender  professors,  or  to  construe  Covenant 
obligations  ;  for  the  rest,  3'ou  have  acknowledged  enough  of  sin 
and  sorrowful  defection  to  draw  down  defeat  on  a  host  were  it  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore.  And  it  is  oar  judgment, 
that  we  are  not  free  to  let  you  pass  from  us  safe  and  in  life,  since 
Providence  hath  given  you  into  our  hands  at  the  moment  that  we 
prayed  with  godly  Joshua,  saying.  What  shall  we  say  when  Israel 
turneth  their  backs  before  their  enemies  ? — Then  camest  thou, 
delivered  to  us  as  it  were  by  lot,  that  thou  mightest  sustain  the 
punishment  of  one  that  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel.  Therefore, 
mark  my  words.  This  is  the  Sabbath,  and  our  hand  shall  not  be 
pn  thee  to  spill  thy  blood  upon  this  day;  but,  when  the  twelfth 
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hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a  token  that  thy  time  on  earth  hath  run ! 
s_  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it  flitteth  fast  av/ay. — Seize  on 
the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take  his  weapon  from  him.' 

*'  The  command  was  so  unexpectedly  given,  and  so  suddenly 
executed  by  those  of  the  party  who  had  gradually  cloKed  behind 
and  around  Morton,  that  he  was  overpowered  and  disarmed  before 
he  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished,  a  dead  and  stern  silence  took  place.  The  fanatics  ranked 
themselves  around  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  Morton  amongst 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was 
to  strike  his  knell.  Food  was  placed  before  them,  of  which  they 
offered  their  intended  victim  a  share ;  but,  it  will  readily  be  be^ 
lieved,  he  had  little  appetite.  When  this  was  removed,  the  party 
resumed  their  devotions,  Macbriar  expostulating  in  prayer,  as  if  to 
wring  from  the  Deity  a  signal  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  pro- 
posed was  an  acceptable  service.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  his  hearers 
were  anxiously  stranied,  as  if  to  gain  some  sight  or  sound  %vhich 
might  be  converted  or  wrested  into  a  type  of  approbation,  and  ever 
and  anon  dark  looks  were  turned  on  the  dial  plate  of  the  time-? 
piece,  to  watch  its  progress  towards  the  moment  of  execution. 

Morton's  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  with  the  sad  re- 
flection, that  tiiere  appeared  no  possibility  of  his  life  being  ex- 
panded beyond  the  narrow  segment  which  the  index  had  yet  to 
travel  on  the  circle  until  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  hour."     P.  73. 

The  state  of  suspense  between  life  and  death,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  all  the  various  passions  which  such  a  moment  might 
be  expected  to  excite,  is  admirably  depicted.  In  the  midst  of 
his  assassins,  Morton  is  so  imprudent  as  to  recommend  his  soul 
\p  its  Maker,  in  a  prayer  from  the  Liturgy. 

"  *  There  lacked  but  this,'  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling  with 
resentment,  *  to  root  out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his  blood 
spilt.  He  is  a  prelatist  who  has  sought  the  camp  under  the  dis- 
guise of  an  Erastian,  and  all,  and  moi'e  than  all,  that  has  been  said 
of  him,  must  needs  be  verity.  His  blood  be  on  his  head,  the 
deceiver, — let  him  go  down  to  Tophet  with  the  ill-mumbled  mass 
which  he  calls  a  prayer-book  in  his  right  hand.' 

**  *  I  take  up  my  song  against  him  !'  exclaimed  the  maniac. 
*  As  the  sun  went  back  on  the  dial  ten  degrees  for  intimating  the 
recovery  of  holy  Hezckiah,  so  shall  it  now  go  forward,  that  the 
wicked  may  be  taken  away  from  among  the  people,  and  the  Cove- 
nant established  in  its  purity.' 

"  He  sprang  to  a  cliair  with  an  attitude  of  frenzy,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  fatal  moment  by  putting  the  index  forward ;  and 
several  of  the  party  began  to  make  ready  their  weapons  for  imme- 
diate execution,  when  Mucklewruth's  hand  was  arrested  by  one  of 
his  companion!^. 

*'  <  Hist !'  be  said, — '  I  hear  a  distant  noise.* 

"  *  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles/  said  one. 

«  '  It 
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«  «  It  is  the  sough  of  the   wind   among  the  bracken,'   ssid 

another. 

"  '  It  is  the  galjoping  of  horse,'  said  Morton  to  himself,  his 
sense  of  hearing  rendered  acute  by  the  dreadful  situation  in  which 
he  stood ;  '  God  grant  they  ma)'  come  as  my  deliverers!' 

"  The  noise  approached  rapidly,  and  became  more  and  more 
distinct. 

'*  *  It  is  horse,'  cried  Macbriar.  '  Look  out  and  descry  who 
they  are.' 

"  '  The  enemy  are  upon  us,'  cried  one  who  had  opened  the 
window,  in  obedience  to  his  order. 

*'  A  thick  trampling  and  loud  voices  were  heard  immediately- 
round  the  house.  Some  rose  to  resist,  and  some  to  escape  ;  the 
doors  and  windows  were  forced  at  once,  and  the  red  coats  of  the 
troopers  appeared  in  the  apartment. 

"  '  Have  at  the  bloody  rebels  ! — Remember  Cornet  Graharae  1* 
was  shouted  on  every  side."     P.  S-i. 

This  sudden  dr liverance  was  the  act  of  Ills  faithful  servant, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into   the  arms   of  the  pursuing  army, 
to    direct  them  whither  to  come  for  the  rescue   of  his  master, 
Morton,  however,    is  detained  as  prisoner   of  war,   and   being 
brought  before  the  council,  receives,  through   the   iiitercessioa 
of  Lord   Evandale   and   Claverhouse,    the    milder  sentence  of 
banishment.     He   retires   to  Holland,  where  he  enlists  himself 
under  the  banners    of  the  Stadthoider.     *'  Time  now  gallops 
withal,"  and  brings  us  a  few  years  onward  to  the  retain  of  Mor- 
ton to   Scotland  after  the   Revolution.     His  arrival  was  unex- 
pected, as  he  was  supposed  to   have  been  lost  in  his  passage 
to  Hoiiavid.     He  arrives  just  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Dundee,   in  former  times  Grahame  of  CiaverhousCj  who  fell  in 
arms  against  the  new  sovereign.     The   remainder  of  the   tale 
more  closely  resembles  a  novel  than   a  true  history.     The  re- 
treat of  Balfour,  who  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies, 
is  well  described  :  from  this   he  is   drawn  forth  to  fight  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  dies  in  the  same  cause  with  his  old 
antagonist  Dundee.     Lord  Evandale  also  is  dispatched  in  a  sum^ 
mary,  but  somewhat  an  unnecessary  manner.     Morton  is  mar- 
ried to  Edith,  and  thus  concludes  the  history. 

As  is  usual  with  the  author  of  these  tales,  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  discrimination,  and  preserved  with  accuracy.  Every 
varied  species  of  enthusiasm  is  pourtrayed  in  all  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  proud  impetuous  spirit  of  Morton,  in  pros- 
perity teuiperate,  in  adversity  indignant  :  the  cold  and  calculat- 
ing Puritanism  of  Poundtext ;  the  subtle,  stern,  and  murder- 
ous fanaticism  of  Balfour  ;  the  keen  but  yet  cultivated  vthe- 
mence  of  Macbriar  ;  the  frantic  and  bloodthiisty  raviiigs  of 
Mucklewruth,  are  all  kept  up  in  perfect  character  to  the  very 
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last,  and  display  a  knowledge  of  all  the  varied  symptoms  of  this 
dreadful  disorder,  as  it  affects  the  varied  frames  of  our  moral 
constitution.  The  character  of  Claverhouse  on  the  other  hand, 
cool  in  determination,  rapid  in  execution,  generous  in  attachment, 
unrelenting  in  severity,  with  every  passion  controuled  and  bent 
inwards,  as  it  were,  by  a  high  commanding  sense  of  military 
duty,  is  drawn  with  no  less  spirit  than  fidelity. 

In  times  like  these,  when  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  abroad, 
and  gathering  the  most  fearful  strength,  the  tale  before  us  will 
be  read  with  a  deep  and  a  foreboding  interest.  With  the  bible 
in  the  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other  did  these  wretched 
victims  of  enthusiasm  march  forth  to  slaughter  and  to  blood. 
Fraud,  rapine,  and  murder,  in  their  minds,  were  consecrated  by 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  by  the  Gospel  under 
whose  banners  they  supposed  themselves  enlisted.  To  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  like  the  fanatics  of  modern  days^  they  laid 
an  exclusive  claim,  and  that  claim  they  enforced  by  the  breach 
of  every  command  of  charity  and  love  which  their  heavenly 
Master  so  earnestly  inculcated. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  sermons  and  speeches  which 
these  volumes  contain,  may  appear  a  caricature  rather  than  a 
portrait.  We  can  assure  them,  however,  that  they  are  a  very 
faithful  transcript  of  the  cant  of  those  times.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  book  published  in  1719,  entitled  "Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Eloquence,"  8ic.  another  of  nearly  the  same  date,  called 
"  A  Century  of  Presbyterian  Preachers,"  in  which  will  be 
fotmd  many  discourses  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  latter  of 
these,  extracts  are  given  from  published  sermons,  a  few  of 
which  we  will  present  to  our  readers. 

"  Let  not  mjj  Noble  Lords  be  angry,  and  I  xmll  speaJc  but  this 
once  more.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  that  you  would  improve  the 
utmost  of  the  power  that  God  hath  put  into  your  hands,  for  the  ba- 
nishing away  of  these  moths,  and  killing  these  worms. 

"  Nath.  Hardy's  Fast  Sermon  be/ore  the  Peers.  February  24, 
1646-7.     P.  39. 
"  It  v.-as  a  bloody  saying  of  one  once  your  prisoner,  that  if  the 
King  commanded  him,  lie  would  not  care  to  burn  all  the  cities  of 
the  kingdom.     O !  let  not  these  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  shed  the 
blood  of  war  in  peace  ;  let  not  their  hoary  head  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace ;  they  have  been  the  troublers  of  Israel.     Enter 
into  your  chambers,  and  shut  the  doors  upon  you,  and  revolve  agaia 
and  again  all  the  sad  stories  of  these  men's  cruelty  ;  sum  up  what 
e're  loss  and  damage  the  kingdom  has  suffer'd  by  them  ;  yea,  exact 
not  only  the  principal,  but  the  utmost  farthing  of  use  and  interest. 
"  lieyricVs  FaU  Sermon  before  the  Cvmraons,  May  27,  1646. 
P.  22. 

*'  Curse  ye  Meroz,  says  the  Angel  of  the  Lord ;  curse  ye  hitterly 
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ihe  inhahiianis  iliei'eof.  Who  this  Meroz  was,  is  not  so  easily  con- 
cluded by  interpi-eters :  but  this  is  enough  to  know  of  them,  that 
they  had  ability  and  opportunity  offer'd  them  of  being  helpful  to 
the  people  of  God;  which  they  neglected,  and  thereupon  were 
cursed.  The  like  we  shall  find  to  be  pronounced  against  those 
that  did  not  help  against  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  10.  Cursed  is  he  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  ;  and  cursed  is  he  that  keepetk 
hack  his  sixordfrom  Mood:  that  is,  from  the  blood  of  the  Church's 
enemies,  which  God  had  commanded  to  be  shed  by  the  Church's 
friends. 

"  Horton's  Fast  Sermon  before  the  Peers,  December  30,  I6i6. 
P.  8.     Called,  Sin's  Discovery  and  Revenge.'* 

From  these  few  specimens  of  real  covenanting  eloquencCj, 
our  readers  will  not  imagine  the  picture  before  tUeni  to  be  a 
distortion  or  a  caricature  ;  the  portrait  is  executed  by  too  faith- 
ful and  too  well  instructed  a  pen. 

Of  the  first  volume  of  these  tales  we  cannot  speak  in  such 
high  terms.  Had  it  not  been  written  by  the  author  of  Waverley, 
we  should  have  given  it  its  due  share  of  commendation,  but  as 
the  work  of  such  a  hand,  we  must  consider  it  as  but  a  second- 
rate  performance.  The  time  of  the  action  is  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Scottish  nation  was 
ripening  quickly  for  the  rebellion  which  so  soon  followed.  The 
first  proposal  of  insurrection  to  a  discontented  clan  at  the  table 
of  their  laird  is  the  best  drawn  scene  in  the  whole. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,*  said,  Ellieslaw,  spare  us  your  folly  at 
present,  Mareschal.' 

"  '  Well  then,'  said  his  kinsman,  *  I'll  bestow  my  wisdom  upon 
you  instead,  such  as  it  is.  If  we  have  gone  forward  like  fools,  do 
not  let  us  go  back  like  cowards.  We  have  done  enough  to  draw 
upon  u§  both  the  suspicion  and  vengeance  of  the  government ;  do 
not  let  us  give  up  before  we  have  done  something  to  deserve  it. 
What,  will  no  one  speak  ?  Then  I'll  leap  the  ditch  the  first.* 
And,  starting  up,  he  filled  a  beer  glass  to  the  brim  with  claret, 
and,  waving  his  hand,  commanded  all  to  follow  his  example,  and 
to  rise  up  from  their  seats.  All  obeyed — the  more  qualified  guests 
as  if  passively,  the  others  with  enthusiasm.  '  Then,  my  friends, 
I  give  you  the  pledge  of  the  day, — The  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  the  health  of  our  lawful  sovereign.  King  James  the  Eighth, 
now  landed  in  Lothian,  and,  as  1  trust  and  believe,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  ancient  capital !' 

"  He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  tlie  glass  over  his  head. 

"  *  It  should  never,'  he  said,  '  be  proftined  by  a  meaner  toast.' 

"  All  followed  his  example,  and,  amid  the  crash  of  glasses  and 
the  shouts  of  the  company,  pledged  themselves  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  principles  and  political  interest  which  their  toast  ex- 
pressed, 
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"  «  You  have  leaped  the  ditch  with  a  witness,'  said  l^Hieslawi 
apart  to  Mareschal ;  *  but  I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  at  all 
events,  we  cannot  now  retreat  from  our  undertaking.  One  man 
alone,'  (looking  at  Ratcliffe)  *  has  refused  the  pledge ;  but  of  that 
by  and  by.' 

*'  'I  hen,  rising  up,  he  addressed  the  company  in  a  style  of  in- 
flammatory invective  against  the  government  and  its  measures, 
especially  the  Union,  a  treaty,  by  means  of  which,  he  affirmed, 
Scotland  had  been  at  once  cheated  of  her  independence,  her  com- 
merce; and  her  honour,  and  laid  as  a  fettered  slave  at  the  foot  of 
the  rival,  against  vvhom,  through  such  a  length  of  ages,  through  so 
many  dangers,  and  by  so  much  blood,  she  had  honourably  de- 
fended her  rights.  This  was  touching  a  theme  which  found  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  present, 

"  '  Our  commerce  is  destroyed,'  hollowed  old  John  Rewcastle, 
a  Jedburgh  smuggler,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

"  '  Our  agriculture  is  ruined,*  said  the  Laird  of  Broken-girth- 
fiow,  a  territory,  which,  since  the  days  of  Adam,  had  borne  nothing 
but  ling  and  whortleberries. 

"  '  Our  religion  is  cut  up,  root  and  branch,*  said  the  pimple- 
nosed  paj^tor  of  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  at  Kirkwhistle. 

<(  i  \Vx,>  shall  shortly  neither  dare  shoot  a  deer  or  kiss  a  wenchj 
without  a  cerlificate  from  the  presbytery  and  kirk- treasurer,'  said 
MareschaU  Wells. 

"  '  Or  make  a  brandy  Jeroboam  in  a  frosty  morning,  without 
licence  from  a  commissioner  of  excise,'  said  the  smuggler. 

"  '  Or  ride  over  the  fell  in  a  moonless  night,'  said  Westburn- 
flat,  '  vvithout  asking  leave  of  young  Earnscliff,  or  some  Englified 
justice  of  the  peace ;  thae  were  gude  days  on  the  Border  when 
there  was  neither  peace  nor  justice  heare  of.' 

'*  '  Let  us  remember  our  wrongs  at  Darien  and  Glencoe,'  con- 
tinued Eilieslaw,  *  and  take  arms  for  the  protection  of  our  rights^ 
our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  families.' 

*'  *  Think  upon  genuine  episcopal  ordination,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  lawful  clergy,'  said  the  divine. 

"  '  Think  of  the  piracies  committed  on  our  East-Indian  tr«de 
by  Green  and  the  flnglish  thieves,'  said  Willaim  Wilieson,  half- 
owner  and  sole  skipper  of  a  brig  that  made  four  voyages  annually 
between  Cockpool  and  Whitehaven. 

"  '  Remember  your  liberties,'  rejoined  Mareschal,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  mischievous  delight  in  precipitating  the  movements  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  had  excited,  like  a  roguish  bov»  that,  hiving 
liftfd  the  .sluice  of  a  mill-dam,  enjoys  the  clatter  of  the  wheels 
which  lie  hiis  put  into  motion,  v/ithout  thinking  of  the  mischief  he 
may  have  occasioned.  ''  Remember  your  liberties,'  he  exclaimed, 
•  confound  ccks,  press,  and  presbytery,  and  the  memory  of  old 
Wilhe  that  firdt  brougljt  them  upon,  us  i' 

"  *  Damn  the  gauger,'  echoed  old  John  Rewcastle ;  '  I'll  cleave 
him  wi  my  aia  hand.' 
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**  *  And  counfound  the  country-keeper  and  the  constable,'  re- 
echoed Westburnflat;  '  I'll  weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  theiu 
before  morning.' 

"  *  We  ere  agreed  then,'  said  Elliesl.T-v,  when  the  shouts  had 
somewhat  subsided,  '  to  bear  this  state  of  things  no  longer  i' 

*'  '  We  are  agreed  to  a  man,'  answered  his  guests."  Vol.  I.  P.  25 5o 

If  the  time  expended  by  the  author  in  writing  this  first 
Volume,  had  been  expended  in  correcting  and  enlarging  the 
latter  tale,  it  would  have  formed  a  perfect  work  ;  but  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  tale, 
which,  from  the  spint  of  the  composition,  the  truth  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  warning  whicji  it  holds  out  to  this  Church 
and  nation,  demands  a  most  serious  and  attentive  consider- 
ation. 


Art.  Vil.  Mador  of  the  Moor  ;  A  Poein.  By  James  Hogg, 
Author  of  the  Queens  Wake,  S^c.  8vo.  pp.  148.  7s.  6d. 
Murray.     1816. 

i  HERE  is  a  charm  in  native  simplicity  which  no  labour  nor 
affectation  can  reach.  When  a  coxcomb,  either  in  manners  or 
in  poetry,  attempts  to  become,  what  he  terms  natural,  he  nsay 
take  for  granted  that  he  will  be  vapid,  childish,  and  silly.  Ait 
is  never  less  successful  than  when  it  attempts  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  nature.  We  have  seen  various  failures  in  this  branch 
of  poetry  among  the  living  authors  of  the  day,  we  know  of  but 
one  instance  of  success,  and  that  is  in  the  poet  now  before  us. 
There  is  a  native  sweetness,  a  dignified  simplicity  in  all  the 
writings  of  Hogg,  which  Burns  himself  scarce  attained.  The 
images  of  Burns  were  mure  tender  and  affecting,  but  Burns 
could  not  tell  a  story  as  Hogg  has  done.  Though  but  a  "  shep- 
herd's boy,"  his  language  is  chaste,  clear,  and  strong.  He  some- 
times rises  even  unto  the  sublime,  but  it  is  by  an  even  and  a 
gentle  motion ;  and  his  Hight  is  well  sustained  and  seldom  drops 
into  harshness  or  obscurity.  A  few  occasional  vulgarities  will 
be  found,  and  a  word  now  and  then  occurs,  which  a  southern 
reader  is  unacquainted  with,  a  fault  of  which  we  should  conceive 
the  author  himself  was  sensible,  as  we  imagine  that  we  trace  oc- 
casionally the  hand  of  verbal  alteration.  The  two  following,  stanzas 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem  do  credit  to  his  powers  of  harmoni- 
ous versification. 
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8. 
*'  Old  Caledonia !  pathway  of  the  storm 

That  o'er  thy  wilds  resistless  sweeps  alois^, 
Though  clouds  and  snows  thy  sterile  hills  defbnti. 

Thou  art  the  land  of  freedom  and  of  song ! 

Land  of  the  eagle  fancy,  M'ild  and  strong  ! 
Land  of  the  loyal  heart  and  valiant  arm  ! 

Though  southern  pride  and  luxury  may  wrong 
Thy  mountain  honours,  still  my  heart  shall  warm 
At  thy  unquestion'd  weir,  and  songs  of  magic  charns. 

9. 
*'  O,  I  might  tell  where  ancient  cities  stood! 

And  I  might  sing  of  battles  lost  and  won ; 
Of  royal  obsequies,  and  halls  of  blood ; 

And  daring  deeds  by  dauntless  warrior  done. 

Since  Scotland's  crimson  page  was  first  begun. 
Tay  was  the  scene  of  actions  geeat  and  high  ; 

But  aye  when  from  the  echoing  hills  I  run^ 
My  froward  harp  refuses  to-  comjily  ; — 
The  nursling  of  the  wild,  the  Mountain  Bard  am  I.'*  P.  T. 

Mador  of  the  Moor  is  a  tale  of  fairy  times.  The  first  canto 
describes  the  hunting  expedition  of  the  King  of  Seotland  on  the 
regions  round  the  Tay.  There  is  little  incident  in  this  part  of 
the  poem  except  the  arrival  of  a  harpef  and  the  mysterious 
absence  of  the  king,  who  returns  after  nine  days.  The  second 
carries  us  to  the  house  of  a  Highlander,  who  with  his  vvife  and 
daughter  are  described  with  a  naivete  and  a  discrimination  very 
rare  in  poelry.  The  following  redeciions  on  female  innocence 
are  exquisite: — 

6. 

"  The  rainbow's  lovel)'^  in  the  eastern  cloud 
The  rose  is  beaute6us  on  the  bended  thorn 

Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  purple  shroud. 
And  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  morn 
Sweeter  than  all,  the  beauties  which  adorn 

Tlie  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom 
O  why  should  passion  ever  man  suborn 

To  work  the  sweetest  flower  of  Nature's  doom. 

And  cast  o'er  all  her  joys  a  veil  of  cheerless  gloom  ! 

7. 
**  O  fragile  flower !  that  blossoms  but  to  fade ! 

One  slip  recovery  or  recai  defies  \ 
Thou  walk'st  the  dizzy  verge  with  steps  unstaid, 
Fair  as  tlie  habitants  of  yonder  skies ! 
Like  theai,  thou  tUliest  neter  mere  to,nse! 
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0  fragile  flower !  for  thee  my  heart's  in  pain ! 

Haply  a  world  is  hid  from  mortal  eyes,   .^ 
Where  thou  may'st  smile  in  purity  again, 
And  shine  in  virgin  bloom,  that  ever  shall  remain."    P.  50, 

This  daughter  of  Kincraigy  is  betrothed  to  Albert,  a  rich 
Highlander,  the  landlord  of  her  father.  This  scheme,  however, 
is  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  a  minstrel,  who  though  repulsed  at 
first,  carries  his  purpose  at  last,  and  secures  the  heart  of  the 
fair  Ila  Moore.  The  courting  scenes  are  described  with  much 
liveliness  and  simplicity.  In  one  of  these  the  lovers  are  dis- 
covered by  Albert,  to  whose  rage  Mador  would  have  fallen  a 
victim,  but  is  saved  by  the  interference  of  11a,  and  afterwards 
flies.  Ila's  innocence  is  lost,  her  father  is  expelled  from  his 
home  by  the  vindictive  Albert,  and  the  birth  of  a  child  crowcs 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  family. 

18. 
*•'  Poor  child  of  shame!  thy  fortune  to  divine 

Would  conjure  up  the  scenes  of  future  pain ! 
No  father's  house,  nor  shielding  arm  is  thine ! 

No  banquet  hails  thee,  stranger  of  disdain ! 

A  lowly  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain 
Hides  thy  young  weetless  head,  unwelcome  guest  \ 

And  thy  unholly  frame  must  long  remain 
Unhousell'd,  and  by  churchman's  tongue  unblest  ! 
Yet  peaceful  is  thy  sleep,  cradled  on  guileless  breast !"  P.  88. 

The  address  of  the  mother  to  the  child  will  remind  the  clas- 
sical reader  of  that  most  exquisite  fragment  hrz  XxpvxKi  sv  ^xi^aXiac. 
One  would  really  have  thought  that  the  Ettrick  shepherd  had 
translated  Simonides;  but  there  is  no  plagiarism  here,  it  is  tli« 
voice  of  nature  speaking  in  both  their  strains,  and  it  is  the  same. 

*'  At  memory's  page  her  blushes  went  and  came; 
And  aye  she  stoop'd  and  o'er  the  cradle  hung, 

Call'd  her  loved  infant  by  his  father's  name, 
Then  fram'd  a  little  lay,  and  thus  she  sung — 
"  Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young  ! 

25. 
*'  Be  still,  my  babe !  be  still ! — the  die  is  cast ! 

Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  me! 
Thy  mother's  spring  was  clouded  and  o'erpast 

Erewhile  the  blossom  open'd  on  the  tree! 

But  I  will  nurse  thee  kindly  on  my  knee. 
In  spite  of  every  taunt  and  jeering  tongue; 

O  thy  sweet  eye  will  melt  my  wrongs  to  see! 
Ani  thy  kind  little  heart  with  grief  be  vv-rung! 
Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  young !. 
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26.  ; 

*'  If  haggard  poverty  should  overtake. 

And  threat  our  onward  journey  to  forelay, 
For  thee  I'll  pull  the  berries  of  the  brake. 

Wake  half  the  niglit,  and  toil  the  live-long  day  ; 

And  when  proud  manhood  o'er  thy  brow  shall  piajy 
For  me  thy  bow  in  forest  shall  be  strung. 

The  memory  of  my  errors  sh*ll  decay, 
And  of  the  song  of  shame  I  oft  have  sung. 
Of  father  far  away,  and  mother  all  too  young ! 

27. 
"  But  d  ?  when  ftiellow'd  lustre  gilds  thine  eye, 

And  love's  soft  passion  thrills  thy  youthful  frame. 
Let  this  memorial  bear  thv  mind  oti  hi<>h 

Above  the  guilty  and  regretful  flame, 

The  mildew  of  the  soul,  the  mark  of  shame! 
Think  of  the  fruit  before  the  bloonj  that  sprung ! 

W  hen  in  the  twilight  bower  with  beauteous  dame, 
Lot  this  unbreathed  lay  hang  on  thy  tongue — 
Thy  father's  far  away,  thy  mother  all  too  j'oung  1"    P.  91; 

In  the  fourth  Canto,  11a  leaves  her  father's  house  and  in  lier 
way  she  meets  a  Palmer,  whose  story  seems  to  be  blended  with 
the  fairy  legends  of  the  age.  In  the  fifth,  she  meets  her  father, 
and  together  repair  to  the  court  to  discover  the  false  JNIador 
among  tiie  minstrels  of  the  king :  he  is  discovered  at  last  to  be 
tio  other  than  the  monarch  himself,  who  weds  the  fair  Ila,  and 
the  poem  concludes  with  th.e  "  Christening." 

The  story  is  sufficiently  common,  but  it  is  told  in  the  most 
ji.rtless  and  pieiisiiig  manner,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  interest  and 
to  deliglit.  if  this  poem  be  not  much  read  and  much  admired, 
we  shall  think  ill  of  the  taste  of  the  age. 


Art.  Yirr.  J  Charge  rklivercd  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  Gloucester,  at  t.fe  Friinart/  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  i» 
the  rear  1810",  hi/  Henry  Ryder,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester.    Third  Edition.     4to.     .*}8  pp.     Hatchard.     1816. 

IT  was  not  V.  ithout  feehngs  of  considerable  anxiety,  for  rea- 
sons wliich  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than  expressed,  that 
we  have  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Primary  Charge  of  the 
new  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  That  our  minds  have  been  con- 
siderably relieved  since  the  i)ublication,  we  are  much  pleased  to 
confess ;  and  though  there  are  some  points  still  remainiog,  upoa 
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nvliich  we  could  have  wish;  d  that  his  lordship  had  spokerj  in  very 
different  tef njs,  we  are  happy  to  hail  a  necjier  appjoath,  in  bis 
language  Hi  least,  to  ihe  opinions  of  his  brethren,  than  under  al! 
circumstances,  we  had  reason  to  expect.  We  iVar,  however, 
that  his  Jordshjp  has  tdready  s'uifered  from  the  attacks  of  those, 
who  look  ujK)U  his  present  tetsiperunce  and  caution  as  a  species  of 
apostacy  iroui  those  sentiuieuls  "wliich  they  were  pleased  to 
fancy  tlial  lie  entertaijjed.  We  trust  that  vieulier  the  fiallerv  nor 
the  menaces  of  those  who  hate  llse  Church  of  England  as  a 
Churcii,  and  can  scarcely  tolerate  it  us  an  Estabhshmevst,  will 
never  prevad  upon  his  lordship  to  betray  iis  iiUc rests  into  the 
hands  of  its  eneaiies,,  wheiiter  secret  or  avosved.  He  rnaj  be 
assailed  again,  as  he  has  been  asready,  with  all  the  violence 
which  is  engendered  by  disappointed  hope,  but  he  will  never, 
we  trust,  be  induced  to  suerve  from  that  path,  which  his  grow- 
ing esperieiice  will  more  and  more  assure  hiiu  to  be  the  path 
oi  duty. 

After  a  testimony  of  merited  applause  to  the  administration 
of  his  learned  and  judicious  predecessor,  his  lordship  proceeds 
to  address  his  clergy  upon  the  subject  of  the  especial  duties, 
and  the  as\ful  charge  which  they  have  undertaken.  He  pro- 
poses to  them  certain  questions,  as  heads  of  self-exatninaiion, 
into  their  life  and  conduct,  and  of  these  we  can  speak  m  terms 
of  due  approbation. 

**  Am  I  the  very  *  messenger,  watchman,  and  steward  of  ray 
Lord  ,'  which  I  was  exhorted,  and  vvliich  I  promis:-xl  to  be,  in 
my  ordination  vows  ?  -As  a  messenger,  '  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,'  in  sounding  the  message  and  call  of  ray  God  in  every 
ear  that  will  hear  :  As  a  imtchynnn  on  my  post,  on  the  alert,  en- 
deavouring to  ward  olF  every  danger,  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  duty  :  As  a  stevoard,  wisely  and  faithfully  dispensing  the  bles- 
sed mysteries  committed  to  me,  so  that  '  he  tliat  gathereth  little 
shall  have  no  lack  ?' 

"  Am  I  the  good  shepherd,  guiding,  feeding,  guarding,  rearing 
when  young,  directing  when  at  riper  years,  supporting  and  cherish- 
ing when  old,  the  flock  over  which  I  am  appointed  overseer  ;  re- 
garding their  souls,  not  as  worthless  or  insignificant,  but  as  '  a 
treasure'  of  infinite  and  eternal  value  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
even  '  the  purchase  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  price  of  his  blood, 
his  spouse  and  his  body  ?' 

"  Is  this  my  office  the  most  valued,  the  chief  object  of  my  life? 
Am  I  applying  myself,  as  appointed,  '  wholly  to  this  very  thing, 
drawing  all  my  cares  and  studies  this  way ;  laying  aside  as  much 
as  possible  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  ;'  and  never  suf- 
fering any  temporal  avocations,  hqwever  specious  in  their  preten- 
siens,  habitually  to  usurp  the  time  and  thought,  which  are  mainly 
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due  to  the  immortal  interests  under  my  superintendunce,  and  eack      I 
niement  at  stake  ?  | 

"  Has  '  that   dail^  reading  and   weighing  the  Scriptures'   so      j 
emphatically  and  repeatedly  inculcated,  been  my  serious  and  uxX"      \ 
ceasing  practice  ?     And   have  its  effects   been   manifest   in    the      j 
scriptural  tenor  of  my  doctrinal  instructions,  and  the   scriptural 
tone  of  my  moral  exhortations  ? 

*'  Has  the  tvhole  coiinsel  of  God  been  always  fully  declared  by 
me,  nothing  added,  notliing  diminished? 

*'  Has  the  foundation  been  always  deeply  laid  in    faith  in  a 
.crucified  Redeemer  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit,  and  the  superstructure      | 
tiniformly  exhibited  in  my  discourses,  carried  on  and  built  up  in      [ 
all  the  graces  and  duties  ot  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  ?  i 

"  Has  the  genuine,  deep,  and  awful  conviction  of  my  personal      ' 
and  ministerial  unworthiness  laid  me  low  in  penitence  and   desire 
of  pardon  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ?     And  has  *  the  earnest  prayer      '■ 
for  the  heavenly  assistance  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit'  been  '  continually  *     ^ 
Springing  up  in  my  heart,  and  poured  forth  from  my  lips  ? 

"  Have  my  private  intercessions  for  myself,  and  for  my  people,     i 
anticipated  and  co-operated  with  my  public  labours  ? 

"  And,  lastly,  has  my  life,  and  that  of  my  family,  been  'the 
wholesome  and  godly  example  and  pattern  for  my  people  to  fol- 
low,' so  that  they  might  not  only  do  what  I  say,  but  what  \  do"? 
Have  I  ever  been  able  to  speak  of  religion  with  that  truth  and 
warmth  peculiar  to  one  who  knows  and  loves  it  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  ?  And  have  my  people  learnt  to  know  and  love  re- 
ligion too,  by  its  visible  fruits  in  my  conduct  and  conversation  ? 
Can  1  say,  in  any  measure,  with  Stt  Paul,  '  Follow  me,  as  I  have 
followed  Christ?'-*     P.  10. 

The    Bishop    now  proceeds    to    consider  "  the   nature    of 
the     public    ministrations"    of    the    Church.     After  enlarging 
on    the   beauties    of  the    Liturgy    itself,    he    recomtnends   a 
due  solemnity  and  devotion  in  the  minister  who   reads  it.     In 
this  we  entirely  coincide  with  his  lordship  ;   but  when  he  re- 
commends the   minister  to  shew   his  deep  attention  "  by  un- 
questionable marks  in  his  voice  and  countenance,"  we  should 
•venture   to  doubt  whether  his  lordship's  directions  would   not 
produce  the  very  effect  which   it   is  their  design  to  counteract. 
Tlat  mini:?ter,  who  during  his  ministration  of  the  public  service 
is  thinking  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  inflections  either  of 
Count< nance  or  voice,  must  be  guihy  of  gieat  inattention  to  the 
main  auty  and  end  of  prayer.     Let  him  but  pray  himself,  and     * 
pray  so  as  to  be  heard  by  others,  then  others  v\  ill  pray  with  him  ;     ; 
and   when  both   minister  and   congregation    are  so    employed,     , 
then  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  have  time  or  inclination    \\ 
to  think  upon  voice  or  countenance. 

The  next  object  of  his  lordship's  attention  Is  preaching.     He 
proceeds  to  notice  two  errors  prevalent  among  the  cleigy  in  the 
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^^iscbarge  of  this  important  duty.  Th«  first  he  considers  to  b*j 
a  deficiency  in  inculcating  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  in- 
stances it  in  the  discourses  buih  of  those  wlio  have  lately  se- 
ceded from  the  Church,  and  of  those  who  though  ihey  main- 
tain the  same  opinion,  with  ujore  prudence,  but  less  honesty, 
are  content  to  remain  within  it. 

The  second  error  to  which  liis  lordship  alludes,  ijivolves  the 
question  of  iiegeweration.  Upon  this  important  point  his  lord- 
ship fas  far  as  we  can  judge)  appears  to  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  believe  that  rege;ieradon,  or  the 
new  birth,  takes  place  at  baptism,  "  restricting  the  tata  (as  he 
expresses  it)  to  buptismal  privileges." 

*'  I  v/ould  therefore  wish  generally  to  restrict  the  term  to  the 
baptismal  privileges  ;  and  considering  them  as  comprehending,  not 
only  an  external  admission  into  the  visible  Church — not  only  a 
covenanted  title  to  the  pardon  and  grace  of  the  Gospel— but  even 
a  degree  of  spiritual  aid  vouchsafed  and  ready  to  offer  itself  to 
our  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the  dawn  of  reason, — I  would  re- 
commend a  reference  to  these  privileges  in  our  discourses,  as 
talents  which  the  hearer  should  have  so  improved  as  to  bear 
interest,  as  seed  which  should  have  sprung  up  and  produced  fruit. 

"  But,  at  tlxe  same  time  I  would  solemnly  protest  against  that 
most  serious  error  which  has  arisen  probably  from  exalting  too 
highly  the  just  view  of  baptismal  regeneration)  of  contemplating 
all  the  individuals  of  a  baptized  congregation,  as  converted— as 
having  all  once  known  the  truth,  and  entered  upon  the  right  path, 
though  some  may  have  wandered  from  it,  and  others  may  have 
made  little  progress— as  not  therefore  requiring  (what  all  by- 
nature,  and  most,  it  is  to  be  feared,  through  defective  principle 
and  practice  require,)  that  '  transformation '  by  the  renewing  of 
the  mind,  that  '  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new 
man  ,'  which  is  so  emphatically  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  to  his  bu})' 
tized  Romans  and  Ephesians. 

"  This  erroneous  view,  in  my  opinion,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
useful  and  effectual  preaching.  Ministerial  addresses  founded 
Vpon  it  soothe  and  delude  the  people  into  a  fake  peace ;  they 
do  but  half  open  the  wound  in  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  ;  they 
act  as  a  dull  and  clouded  mirror,  and  exhibit  to  him  a  most  im- 
perfect representation  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be — of 
what  must  be  done  for  him,  and  in  him  ;  they  lull  to  sleep  any 
conscientious  misgivings  in  the  man  of  worldly  decency  and  repu- 
tation ;  they  may  make  many  a  pharisee,  and  produce  on  many  a 
death -bed  a  vain  self-righteous  ease,  which  must  soon  be  changed 
into  self-condenmation  and  death  eternal."     P.  20. 

As  we  do  not  thoroughly  understand  his  lordship's  opinions  upoiji 
this  subject,  and  as  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  misrepre- 
sent theru  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  we  shall  not 
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dwell  any  longer  upon  tiiis  part  of  the  Charge,  except  to  put  one 
simple  question  to  his  lordship.  "  Whether  he  has  in  any  single 
instance  ever  heard  the  doctrine  preached,  to  which  he  ailudes ; 
or  whether  in  the  works  of  any  divine  of  our  Church  he  has 
found  any  approximation  to  such  an  eiror."  We  fear  that  his 
lordship  has  been  milled  upon  this  point  by  the  representations 
of  those,  who  in  describiiig  the  opinions  and  the  practices  of 
their  adv^^rsaries,  have  been  too  indulgent  either  to  their  fear  or 
to  their  imagination.  The  fact  really  is,  and  the  more  his  lord- 
ship becomes  ;icquainted,  as  we  trust  he  will  be,  with  the  Clergy 
of  that  description,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced,  that  tli© 
highest  assertors  of  baptismal  privileges  are  ever  the  most  earnest, 
the  most  constant  in  their  exhortations  to  that  purity  of  heart, 
and  to  that  perfect  obedience  without  which  every  privilege  then 
conferred,  but  increases  our  danger  and  destruction. 

There  is  one  part  of  his  lordship's  advice  in  which  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  omission,  which  we  should  little  have 
expected  from  his  lordship.  In  speaking  of  the  Sermons  of  thq 
Clergy,  he  adds, 

"  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  his  brethren  you  have  com- 
plete and  unerring  standards  of  doctrine,  and  perfect  models  of 
exhortation,  derived  from  it,  and  conformable  to  it.  And,  as 
grounded  upon  sucli  authority,  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  our 
Church  are  our  safest  guides  and  our  best  patterns.''     P.  17. 

^nd  again,  in  another  part  we  find, 

"  To  the  Scriptures,  especially  to  tlie  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  ;  to  the  Ordination  Service,  in  its  exhortations, 
and  in  its  questions  and  replies,  I  would  most  earnestly  and  af- 
fectionately entreat  you  to  look,  for  the  standard  of  your  clerical 
character,  and  the  test  of  your  state,  as,  above  all  men,  respon- 
sible to  Almighty  God."     P.  9. 

Now  we  must  confess,  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  ex- 
traorilinary,  that  his  lordship  sliould  not  have  recommended  to 
his  Clergy  the  example  of  him,  of  whom  even  Paul  himself  was 
but  a  follower  and  servant;  the  example  of  Christ  himselt  ; 
whose  life,  who;e  ministry,  whose  discourses  are  surely  to  be 
considered  as  the  tirst,  the  ptuest,  and  the  most  perfect  model 
of  hund)le  and  holy  imitation  to  all  his  servaiits  and  niinisters. 
We  know  not  whether  this  omission  on  the  part  of  his  lordship 
was  accidental  or  intended.  We  would  not  think  it  accnlenta!, 
as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  example  of  Christ  is  always  upj)err 
most  in  his  lordship's  mind  ;  we  v\'ould  rather  consider  it  to  be 
intended,  as  in  some  subsequent  Charge  it  may  be  his  lordship's 
desire  to  point  the  attention  of  his  Clergy  more  exclusively  to 
this  first  and  brightest  exemplar  of  their  ministry. 
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lo  the  second  part  of  tlie  Charge,  his  lordship  very  warmly 
recommends  tlie  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  National  system.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  two  great  societies. 

"  May  I  not  then,  mthoi/t  presumption,  assert,  that  the  support 
of  both  Societies  is  not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  cor- 
dial friend  and  conscientious  minister  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
And,  (while  I  gladly  repeat,  what  I  have  before  publicly  stated,  as 
my  deliberate  conviction,  that,  in  cases  where  very  contracted 
means  would  appear  to  permit  a  parocliial  minister  to  subscribe 
only  to  one  Society,  he  should  chuse  that  which  would  enable  liim 
to  "provide  the  Liturgy  as  well  as  the  Bible,  for  his  oxvn  p-^ople,) 
may  I  not  add,  without  fear  of  offence,  that,  if  by  elevating  his 
estimate  of  the  claims  of  charity  a  little  higher  above  the  worldly 
towards  the  Christian  standard  ;  if  by  a  little  further  stretch  of 
self-denial,  he  can  augment  his  fund  for  charitable  contribution  ; 
he  may  safely  and  joyfully  cast  his  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  enroll  his  name  amongst  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  justly  distinguished  characters  in 
Church  and  State,  and  assume  his  share  in  the  labour  and  delight 
of  erecting  that  stupendous  edifice,  which  is  the  glory  of  his  age. 
Lis  country,  and  his  Church  "     P,  34. 

To  this  recommendation  of  his  lordship,  for  reasons  too  often 
repeated  to  be  now  produced,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  coincide. 
To  the  one  Society  his  lordship,  as  will  be  perceived,  gives  tlie 
precedence,  but  to  the  other  the  preference.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  in  exhorting  his  Clergy  to  cast  their  mite  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  his  lordship  should  recom- 
mend as  a  motive  to  a  country  cmate  "  the  enrollment  of  his 
name  amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the  n»ost  justly  distinguished 
characters  in  Church  and  State,"  when  in  other  parts  of  his  ex- 
hortation, he  so  earnestly  enforces  a  neglect  "  of  the  study  of  the 
world  ;"  "  of  worldly  honours  ;"  "  the  fasliions  and  opinions  of 
the  world."  Its  rival  Society  indeed  has  the  charms  of  no  such 
triumphant  eclat  to  offer  to  her  supporters  and  friends  :  hersQll, 
like  the  good  she  does,  is  quiet,  simple,  and  unostentatious. 

Upon  the  Charge  before  us  we  shall  now  brin^  our  review  to 
a  close  somewhat  rapid,  lest  difference  should  be  construed  into 
disrespect.  Had  it  been  the  production  of  any  other  pen,  and 
delivered  at  any  other  tune,  our  remarks,  both  upon  its  style  and 
its  doctrines,  mi^ht  have  been  perhaps  m  >re  open  and  free.  To 
the  solemn  address  of  a  Hishop  to  his  Clergy  we  bow  with  un- 
feigned reverence,  and  though  we  nray  there  tiiid  opinions  littie 
consonant  with  our  own,  we  would  question  them  with  the  sub- 
mission of  an  inferior,  not  reprehend  them  with  the  severity  of  an 
equal.     I'o  the  general  moderation  upon  all  controverted  points, 
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displayed  in  the  Charge  before  us,  we  are  gratified  in  bearing  the 
testimony  of  our  approbation.  That  the  intentions  of  its  author 
are  both  pious  and  good,  we  could  not,  even  if  we  would,  for  a 
a  moment  doubt.  That  the  labours  of  his  lordship,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  true  and  genuine  piety,  may  be  crowned  with  their 
merited  success,  is  our  most  heartfelt  wish.  It  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  we  hear  of  the  consecration  of  a  Church  by  his 
'lordship,  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  We  trusr  that  it  will  be  supplied 
by  such  a  minister  as  may  teach  the  inhabitants  of  that  natural 
and  moral  waste^  the  paUis  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  obcr 
dience. 


Akt.  IX.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St, 
Julian,  Shrezo&banj,  on  IVednesdai/,  the  nth  Den/  of  J u/i/, 
1816,.  at  the  Ainnversary  Meeting  of  the  Salop  Di'itrict 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know-^ 
ledge.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Bij  the  Rev. ./.  B. 
Blakeicay,  M.A.  F.A.S.  Minister  of  St.  Marifs  Shrews- 
bun/,  hvo.  44.-  pp.  EddoweSj  Shrewsbury ;  iiivingtons, 
London.      1S16. 

tV  E  have  to  thank  Mr.  Blakeway  for  a  discourse  wliich  dis-r 
plays  both  ability  and  spirit.  The  injunction  of  St.  Paul  to 
do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of 
faith  is  strongly  enforced,  and  its  preference  defended  on  the 
highest  grounds,  against  the  universal  liberality  of  modern  days. 

*'  Would,  then,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  the  good  of  mankind  be  promoted,  if  the  long  subsist- 
ing alliance  of  Church  and  State  were  dissolved,  and  predilection 
for  a  particular  Church  were  to  sink  into  an  equal  inditterence  for 
all  >"     P.  19. 

To  this  train  of  reasoning  nothing  can  be  answered,  it  must 
carry  conviction  with  it  to  every  rational  and  thinking  mind. 
What  follows  is  equally  just,  and  forms  an  admirable  answer  to 
those  sciolists  in  politics  and  infidels  in  religion,  who  hope  to 
$ee  the  time  when  the  patronage  of  government  shall  be  ex- 
clusively extended  to  no  particular  .'•ect.  To  those  who  think 
tlie  explanation  of  as  little  conseqaence  as  the  book  itself,  it 
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little  matters  how  variously  and  how  difecordantly  the  Bible  is 
explained.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  sinularily  both  of  argu^ 
nient  and  views  between  infidels  and  fanatics,  both  are  equally 
hostile  to  an  Establishment,  und  both  are  e(ju;ii!y  friendly  to  the 
self-inspired  expositors  of  tiie  Scriptures.  JBut  JSIr.  Biakeway 
enquires, 

"  Is  the  Bible  so  easy  a  book,  as  tliat  any  one  who  chuses  nriaj', 
without  long  and  diligent  stndy,  set  himselFup  for  a  pubhc  ex- 
pounder of  it  ?     It  is  delivered  to  us  in   two  languages,  one   of 
them  difficult  from  its  extreme   simplicity,    the   other,    from   its 
intricacy  :  and  we  are  not  used  in  other  books  to  believe  that  the 
best  translaiion  can  always  convey  a  perfect  sense  of  tlie   original. 
Jt  abounds  with  allusions  to  modes  of  life,  to  usages  and  customs 
Jong    since    obsolete.     Its   phraseology  is   borrowed,   oftentimes 
from  schools  of  philosophy  and  trains  of  thinking  now  imperfectly 
remembered.     To  e^.lain  its  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled, 
j.-equires  a  profound  und   minute  knowledge  of  ancient  history, 
geography,    and  chronology :  to  apprehend  those  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  our  own  times,  demands  a  student  well  versed  in 
the  abstruse  knowledge  of  the  prophetical  language,  and  equally 
removed  from  heated  zeal  and  cold  scepticism.     The  objections 
which  may  be  raised,  by  perverse  and  ingenious  men,  against  a 
book  so  miscellarieous  inits  contents,  and  so  foreign  from  common 
apprehensions,  must  be  met  by  minds  trained  to  habits  of  correct 
reasoning,  and  of  extensive   information  ;   qualified  to  detect  the 
fallacies   of  sophistical  disputation  ;  and  to  borrow   materials   of 
illustration  and  of  defence  from  the  various  departments  of  nature 
and  art,  of  science  and  learning  :  by  minds,  in  short,  provided, 
from  the  ordinary  resources  of  education,  with  that  word  of  wis- 
dom and  that  word  of  knowledge,  which  inspiration  imparted  to 
the  Apostles :  and  are  these  qualities  of  such  daily  occurrence,  as 
that  you  should  discourage  those   who  v/ould   acquire  them   by 
study  >     Is  it  a  matter  of  such  levity,  as  that   you  will  say,  no 
matter  who   does  it,  as  long  as  it  is  done  ?     Is  this  the  way  to 
breed  up  a  race  of  scribes  instructed   to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
householders,  to  use  our  Saviour's  similitude,  possessed  of  a  well- 
stored   treasure-house,   provided   with   ail  things  serviceable    for 
those  committed  to  their  charge  ?     Surely,  it  religion  be  the  one 
thing  needful  for  our  souls,  an  order  of  men  to  enforce  its  duties 
and  expound  its  doctrines,   is  at  least  as   necessary  as    in    any 
secular  profession,  be  its  rank  or  importance  what  it  may,  for  the 
wants  of  the  body."     P.  21. 

Hence  Mr.  Biakeway  enforces  the   claims   of  that  Society, 

which    has  done   so   much  to   assist  the   regular  Clergy  of  the 

Church  in  their  expositions  of  the  sacred  volunje.      i  he  whole 

of  the  discourse  is  worthy  of  attention. 

la 
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Ir  consideiin^  the  necessity  of  an  Established  Cfergy^  Mr. 
B.  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America^,  the 
only  Christian  country,  uherc  an  Estabhshment  doe.^  not  4;xisl. 
As  this  reprcsentatjon  mtiy  be  both  useful  and  interesting,  we 
shall  conclude  our  extracts  by  giving  the  n&le  m  which  it  is 
contaiiied. 

"  Mr.  Weldf  who  travelled  through  North  America  m  1795 — 7, 
f-peaks  of  the  state  of  religion  io  Virginia  in  the  following  terras- 

*  Here,  (at  Norfolk)  are  tv.'o  Churches,  one  for  Episcopalians,  the 
other  for  Methodists.  In  the  former,  service  is  Tiot  peij'oymed  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  tveeks,  and  loery  little  regard  is  paid 
SjJihe  peopfe  in  general  to  Suiu'Iai/.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  tlic  people  have  scarceli^  odi^  sense  of  religion^  and 
va  the  country  places  the  Churches  are  ail  fallen  into  decay.  I 
scarcely  observed  Gne  that  ivas  not  in  a  ruinous  condition,  with 
thfi  windows  broken,  and  doorg  drop]>ing  off  the  hinges,  and 
1-ying  open  to  t!>e  pigs  and  cattle,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
persons  are  appointed  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  io  them.'  P. 
101.  *  In  Louisiana,'  says  Mr.  Ashe,  *  the  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  that  is  the  religion  o?  the  French  and   Spaniards.     As 

Jar  the  Aviiericans,  ihey  have  none.  They  disregard  the  Sablmtk 
entirdif  }  or  if  they  go  to  the  Catholic  Church,  there  not  being 
aii^y  othev,  they  go  as  to  a  spectacle,  u-hcre  fine  women  are  to  be 
seen,,  and  where  fine  music  is  to  be  heard.*  Travels  iu  America,, 
TK  1806,  Vol.  iii.  P.  246. 

"  Can  v.e  vvonder  after  this,  if  the  most  degrading  fanaticism 
should  succeed  in  supplanting  the  reasonable  services  of  religion  '. 
'  It  is  expressed,'-  says  Mr.  Ashe,  speaking  of  N.  Carolina,  *  by 
every  vagary  that  can  enter  into  a  disturbed  mind.  Some  sit  still, 
and  appear  to  conniuine  with  themselves  in  silence  a\id  solenmity ; 
e>theiy,  on  the  contrary,  employ  themselves  in  violent  gesticulations 
and  shouting  aloud.  Some,  in  mere  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
Apostle's  instruction  io  iecoiiie  as  little  children,  think  it  right  to 
plaj!^  and  roll  on  the  floor,  tumble,  dance,  sing,  or  practise  gym- 
nastic and  various  other  juvenile  ganies.  Others  deny  the  necc.';- 
frity  of  at  all  frequenting  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  accordiBgly 
tijH'n  out  into  the  v/ilderness,  where  they  fast,  pray,  and  howl,  ia 
imitation  of  the  wolves:'  and  he  mentions  a  sect  called  Menonites, 

*  who  never  inhabit  towns,  nor  ever  cut  their  beard,  hair,  or  nails, 
wash,  or  clean  tlicmselves;  and  whose  dress,  habits,  and  general 
mode  of  life,  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.'" 
I.  48.     Appendix,  P.  35. 


Art.   X.     Tlistori/  of  the  House  of  Romanof,    the   present 
Imperial  liu&sian  IJ^  nasi  ij,  from  the  tar  lied  Period  to  tht 

Time 
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Tim  of  Peter  t/ie  Great,  S;c.     Bif  the  Juthor  of  tie  Or- 
pkafts,  &^c.     pp.  i  12.     5s.  (id.     Gadell  and  Davies.      1315, 

l^HE  author  of  this  little  book  has  already  appeared  before  the 
world  -as  the  author  of  "  the  Orphans,"  &,c.  We  cannot  com- 
pliine^it  him  vevy  highly  «pou  his  powers  of  writing  history,  for 
ctMiainiy  never  were  the  annals  of  truth  more  enveloped  in  the 
garb  of  romance.     Let  us  take  for  example  the  following  pas- 


sage. 


''  At  length  one  of  their  party  recommended  that  they  should 
ask  the  people  *,  iC  their  conduct  met  with  approbation ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  ail  they  did  was  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  Tzar  Ivan  +.  Bonnets  instaiitly  waved  in  the  air,  in  sign  of 
approbation ;  and  shouts  and  gestures  indicated  applause.  Some, 
however,  less  barbai  ous^  and  not  sufficiently  prudent  to  conceal  ths 
commiseration,  that  the  scenes  which  surrounded  them  might  have 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  a  Cortez  or  a  Pizarro,  too  soon  needed 
that  compassion,  they  had  so  incautiously  permitted  themselves  to 
express.  Night  alone  gave  a  pause  to  the  atrocities  of  these  licen- 
tious Pretorians:  and  the  sullen  sUllness  of  this  pause,  and  sur- 
rounding darkness,  did  but  lend  a  deepening'  tinge  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  the  miseries  of  the  present,  and  the  awfui  ex- 
pectance of  the  future. 

"  Day  dawned  only  on  accumulating  horrors. — 

"  Ferocious  bands,  wildly  roving  the  streets,  and  with  direful 
imprecations  ransacking  the  houses  for  their  victims, — the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  dying, — the  iuraants  and  prayers  of  motherSf 
wives,  and  children,  vainly  supplicating  in  their  behalf,  or  weeping 
for  the  dead, — corpses  and  limbs  mangled  and  exposed, — dogs  lap- 
ping the  blood  of  her  princes  and  her  nobles,  streaming  on  the 
ground; — such,  for  three  successive  days,  were  tlie  scenes  wit- 
nessed by  Moscow.  Fury,  terror,  or  mourning  was  in  every  face, 
and  in  every  heart.  'In  every  street  the  shout  of  vengeance,  or  the 
shriekings  of  despair.''     P.  68. 

The  chapter  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Russians, 
during  the  period  of  our  author's  history,  is  by  no  means  unen- 
tertaining;  but  before  he  c:ui  gain  much  credit  as  an  historian, 
he  must  b«  content  to  resign  his  fancy  as  a  poet. 


Theophaaes.  ■^  Gordon, 
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the  Primary  Fisitation.  By  T.  F.  Middleton,  D.D  F  U.S. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  4to.  36  pp.  Cadell  and  Da- 
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HE  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  East,  is  an  event  which  shall  distinguish  the  times 
in  which  we  hve  to  ages  yet  unborn.  Of  those  vast  countries 
in  which  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  first  promulgated, 
but  a  few,  a  very  few,  retain  even  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  once 
raised  among  them  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  ancient  glory.  To 
the  Patriarchs  of  Armenia  some  jurisdiction,  in  name  at  least, 
over  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  establishments  in  the  lesser  Asia 
Syria,  and  Cyprus,  is  still  reserved.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Armenian  Church  has  departed  so  far  from  its  original  purity; 
and  both  in  its  ceremonies  and  its  faith,  is  so  clouded  with  su- 
perstition, as  to  present  rather  a  melancholy  than  a  consoling 
prospect.  The  preservation  of  its  primitive  discipline  has  main 
tained  its  existence  amidst  events  of  the  nrost  threatening  nature, 
but  the  corruption  of  its  doctrine  will  never  permit  its  extensiua 
into  distant  countries,  or  its  influence  over  unconverted  minds. 

Pure  doctrine  and  primitive  discipline  are  essential  alike  to 
the  rapid  propagation,  and  to  the  permanent  ascendaiicy  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Where  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  either  deformed 
by  superstition,  or  caricatured  by  fanaticisni,  there  has  always" 
been  found  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  ready  reception,  especially 
among  those  who  are  enabled  to  judge  of  it  by  enquiry,  not  to 
take  it  on  trust.  The  stream  must  ruii  clear  and  unpolluted,  of 
its  channels  will  soon  be  choaked  up  wilh  iw  owu  sediment, 
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For  a  similar  reason  any  variety  or  contradiction  of  doctrine 
among  its  preachers,  cannot  but  operate  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  its 
propagation.  Its  enemies  in  heatlien  coinilries,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently acute  both  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  error,  have 
ever  taken  full  advanta,:Te  of  the  discordances  in  its  doctrine,  and 
the  contentions  of  its  teachers;  and  a  priori  they  are  to  a  cer- 
tain poiwt  excusable  in  their  opposition. 

Where  again  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  primitive  discipline  in 
a  newly  established  portion  of  the  Church  Universal,  thefe  will 
necessarily  be  wanting  that  unity  of  action,  and  that  consistency 
of  substance,  which  is  essential  alike  both  to  its  present  support, 
and  to  its  further  extension.  Nor  for  the  preservation  of  order 
alone,  but  for  the  prevention  of  error,  is  the  restraint  of  pri- 
mitive discipline  required.  A  steady  and  a  lasting  barrier  must 
be  opposed  against  the  incursion  of  new  and  fantastical  notions, 
against  the  ductuations  of  public  opinion,  and  the  perversity  of 
contending  factions.  To  euectually  answer  these  important 
ends,  we  can  resort  only  to  ihiit  uiild,  patiiarchal  and  primitive 
tliscipline,  of  which  tl)e  x\poslles  were  the  first  founders,  and 
their  Churches  the  brightest  examples.  If  those,  who  are  most 
zealous  in  the  missionary  cause,  would  but  condescend  both  to 
examine,  and  to  follow  the  high  examples,  which  appear  to 
iiave  been  ordained  for  our  imitation,  much  difficulty  would 
vanish,  and  much  nonsense  would  be  spared.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  the  fnst  days  of  its 
glory,  in  such  must  it  be  propagated  now  ;  the  means  indeed  are 
hot  the  same ;  the  Apostles  had  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  | 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  partakers  only  in  its  ordinary  blessings ; 
but  Using  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  end,  we 
Inay  reasonably  expect  proportionate  success:  but  when  we 
Forsake  the  example,  and  disdain  the  manner  which  the  Apostles 
have  commended  to  our  imitation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  ex- 
ertions are  fruidess,  and  our  attempts  abortive.  Church  go- 
▼ernraent.  Church  order,  and  Church  discipline,  are  the  con- 
itant  objects  of  the  Apostles  exhortation,  and  \^e  know  that  they 
were  the  objects  also  of  their  continual  practice.  What  success  i 
therefore  can  be  hoped  from  those  efforts,  the  very  actuating  • 
and  impelling  causes  of  which  are  heresy  and  schism  :  the  con-  , 
sequences,  especially  in  our  Indian  dominions,  are  but  too  con-  ji 
spicuous.  The  discordances  of  doctrine,  and  the  varieties  of  |: 
faith  preached  by  their  several  propagandists,  the  utter  absurdity 
of  some,  the  palpable  mischief  of  others,  have  already  armed 
the  minds  of  the  natives  (the  superior  classes  of  whom  are  sufli- 
ciently  sharp  in  the  detection  of  nonsense)  vvith  such  arguments 
against  Christianity  in  general,  as  will  retfuire  the  strength  of  no 
'  meaa  arm  io  combat  and  overthrow.     In  addition  to  ail  this, 
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the  concluct  of  many  Missionaries  have  been  so  wild  and  extra- 
vagant, as  to  raise  a  strong  aversion  to  Christianity  upon  poli- 
tical no  less  than  moral  grounds.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited 
how  much  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  has  been  injured  by  the  in- 
discretion of  its  agents,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  supported.  We  are  almost  justified  in  asserting,  that 
of  all  the  Missionaries  which  this  country  has  sent  out,  there 
are  very  few,  excepting  those  under  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who  have 
not  done  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  the  most  heart-felt  exultation,  that 
■we  saw  a  scion  of  our  pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic  Church  planted 
ill  these  distant  regions,  from  whence  we  are  not  without  the 
most  sanguine  hope,  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  it 
shall  spread  its  branches  from  one  sea  to  another,  from  the 
flood  unto  the  world's  end.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  satis- 
factory source  of  pious  expectation,  that  the  care  of  this  newly 
planted  establishment,  has  been  committed  to  oiie,  in  whose 
mind  is  to  be  found  the  rare  combination  of  those  talents  and 
qualifications,  which  are  so  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  the  difficult  and  important  duties  of  his  high  calling. 
Iti  Bishop  Middleton  is  to  be  found  that  deep  and  accurate  scho- 
larship which  enforces  respect ;  that  earnest  and  perspicuous  elo- 
^ence  which  commands  attention  ;  that  cool  and  distinguishing 
judgment  which  is  most  active  when  it  is  most  deliberate;  and 
above  all,  that  ardent  yet  chastened  spirit  of  enterprise  in  his 
holy  cause,  which  but  rises  in  proportion  to  the  barriers  which 
would  impede  its  way. 

Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum. 

If  to  all  these  is  added,  in  manners  the  most  dignified  urbanity, 
in  heart  the  most  generous  affection,  the  portrait  is  complete. 
We  have  traced  the  leading  lineaments  in  the  composition  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  not  as  an  offering  of  personal  adulation  ;  he 
is  above  our  riattery,  even  if  the  winds  and  waves  could  waft 
it  to  his  earjf ;  but  that  the  people  of  England  may  see  and  know 
to  what  a  man  the  spiritual  care  of  their  oriental  dominions  is 
consigned.  In  Bishop  Middleton  this  Church  and  nation  have 
lost  a  man  whose  firmness  and  vigour  might  have  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  fanaticism,  whose  talents  and  zeal  might  have 
strengthened  the  cause  of  sound  and  orthodox  Christianity.  But 
what  England  has  lost,  India  has  more  than  gained.  Wide  was 
the  field  for  his  efforts  at  home,  but  more  expanded  still  is  his 
theatre  of  action  abroad.  With  his  opportunities,  his  exertions 
liave  been  iuUy  commensurate,  as  the  united  voice  of  those  who 
jbave  lately  returned  from  the  East  can  most  triumphantly  testify. 

1  2  '         As 
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As  all  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  their  publications,  though 
professing  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity abroad,  have  preserved  the  most  marked  and  guarded  si- 
lence upon  the  operations  of  the  Bishop,  and  upon  the  success 
of  his  exertions  in  the  holy  cause,  our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  be  acquainted,  from  the  most  authentic  source,  with 
the  outline  of  his  progress,  from  whence  it  will  clearly  appear 
that  action,  not  pretension,  is  the  character  of  our  British  Pa- 
triarch of  the  East. 

In  June,  1814,  Bishop  Middleton  quitted  the  shores  of  hi« 
native  country,  a  splendid  exile  from  the  honours  and  rank  which 
appeared  to  court  his  expectations  at  home,  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Gospel,  in  a  distant  land.     In  the  December 
of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Calcutta.     The  first  public  recep- 
tion of  the  new  Bishop  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  any  very  fa- 
vourable expectation  of  the  respect  with  which  he  was  to  be 
treated  in  India,  or  of  the  support  which  he  had  to  expect  from 
home.     The  warmth  of  feeling  which  he  ought  to  have  found, 
he  appears,  of  himself,  to  have  soon  created.     The  residents  at 
Calcutta  soon   found  that  no  ordinary  man  was  come  among 
them.     On  Christmas  day,  1814,  he,  in  the  new  cathedral,  de^ 
livered  his  first  sermon,  and  from  many  who  were  present,  we 
understand  that    the  effect  was  astonishing.      During  the   first 
year  his  Lordship  preached  often  in  the  morning,  and  gave  lec- 
tures every  alternate  afternoon,  between  June  and  November, 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.     His  congregations  were  equally 
numerous  and  attentive,  and  thus  was  he  labouring  in  the  first 
and  most  important  step  tow  ards  propagating  Christianity  abroad, 
by  securing  its  foundations  at  home.     As  another  great  step  in 
the  same  work,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival,  he  founded 
a  Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Considerable  subscriptions  were  raised,  all  necessary 
books  have  accordingly  been  sent  out,  an  active  correspondence 
with!  the  Parent  Society  established,  and  long  before  this  time 
his  Lordship'.s  flock  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  such  an 
establishment.     To  the  schools  also  his  Lordship  dedicated  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  and  attention.     Of  a  free- 
school  of  300,  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  an  orphan  school 
for  700,  half  casts,  he  became  the  official  visitor.     Annual  ex- 
aminations were  instituted,  with  which  one  of  the  chief  natives 
vras  so  much  delighted,  that  he  presented  them  with  500  rupees. 
In  July,  1815,  his  Lordship  confirmed  upwards  of  600  persons. 
As  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  the  letters  pateut  were  not 
promulgated  till  nearly  a  year  after  his  arrival,  his  l^ordship 
could.  li^t;  proceed  to  hold  his  primary  visitation,  at  CjjJcutta, 
'  "       ■   '        '  till' 
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till  the  7th  of  December,  J  8 15,  when  the  Charge  before  uS  was 
delivered. 

Immediately  after  the  visitation  at  Calcutta,  the  Bishop  set 
out  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1 8l6.  On  the  8th 
of  that  month  he  consecrated  a  Church,  which,  for  splendour  and 
beauty,  is  surpassed  by  none  even  in  London.  It  is  supported 
by  eighteen  Ionic  columns,  of  a  stone  resembling  marble,  and  is 
decorated  with  a  lofty  spire.  It  stands  in  a  field  of  six  acres, 
surrounded  by  palm  trees,  forming  altogether  a  grand  and  im- 
posing object.  Oil  the  1 1th  the  same  Charge  was  again  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  Madras.  His  Lordship,  while  at  this  presi- 
dency, confirmed  upwards  of  three  hundred,  most  of  them  being 
persons  grown  up.  Near  this  place  he  received  an  almost 
Apostolic  greeting  from  a  band  of  Armenians,  headed  by  a 
nuncio  from  their  Patriarch.  Such  were  their  feeling  of  joy  in 
seeing  a  Church  established  even  on  the  Ganges ;  would  that 
their  pious  warmth  could  be  transported  into  the  heart  of  the 
colder  Christians  of  our  British  growth. 

At  Madras  also,  his  Lordship  established  a  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee, to  which  all  the  military  subscribed,  being  very  desirous 
to  procure  such  books  as  might  be  proper  for  th^ir  soldiers. 
From  Madras  his  Lordship  travelled  on  to  Tranquebar,  wher6 
he  was  enabled  to  give  a  very  seasonable  aid  to  the  Danish  mis- 
sion at  that  place,  by  dispensing  to  them  the  bounty  of  our  ex- 
cellent Society  of  Bartlett's  Buildings.  At  Tanjore  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Rajah  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion ;  this  was  the  same  Rajah,  who  did  not  disdain  to  call  the 
venerable  Schwartz  his  friend,  and  even  to  shed  tears  over  his 
tomb  ;  so  beautiful,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Heathen,  "  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings."  From  Tanjore  the  Bishop 
proceeded  to  Cochin  and  Tritchinopoly ;  at  the  latter  place  he 
consecrated  a  Church  and  confirmed.  On  his  road  a  number  of 
the  chief  Bramins,  hearing  of  his  religious  rank,  came  out  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  British  pastor.  As  he  passed  along 
the  country,  be  visited  all  the  missionary  stations,  and  early  in 
June,  1816,  he  arrived  at  Bombay.  Here,  as  we  have  heard, 
he  was  receiv-ed  with  all  that  warmth  of  kindness  which  distin- 
guishes its  present  generous  and  excellent  governor  *.  Here 
also  the  Bishop  consecrated  a  Church,  confirmed,  and  esta- 
blished another  Diocesan  Committee,  which,  as  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  was  put  into  immediate  correspondence  with  the  Parent 
Society.  On  the  13th  of  June,  his  Lordship  held  a  visitation, 
and  repeated  his  Charge.     We  have  heard  Irom  this  quarter. 


Sir  Evan  Nepean. 

that 
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that  before  his  return  to  Calcutta,  he  had  intended  to  visit  Cey^ 
Ion ;  but  whether  our  information  is  correct,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say. 

Such  is  the  outhne  of  the  operations  of  his  Lordship  within  a 
space  of  not  quite  two  years.  \Vhen  we  last  heard  of  him  from 
those  but  recently  arrived  from  Bombay,  he  had  been  by  land 
and  sea  more  than  5Q00  miles.  This  even  in  England  might 
well  be  considered  as  no  slight  exertion.  But  our  readers  need 
not  to  be  informed,  that  travelling  in  India  is  widely  diflerent 
from  travelling  in  England.  Nor  are  we  to  figure  to  ourselves 
the  Bishop  travelling  with  all  the  luxury  and  state  of  Oriental 
grandeur.  We  have  understood  that  his  attendants  were  few, 
and  his  comforts  fewer ;  the  slender  income  which  the  Company 
have  allowed  him  (being  20001.  per  annum,  less  than  that  of  a 
puisne  Judge)  vvill  but  ill  afford  the  comforts  even  of  a  stationary 
life,  much  less  of  a  long  and  expensive  expedition.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  which  pride  and  parsimony  have  thrown 
in  his  way,  his  courage  has  still  prevailed,  and  most  manfully  has 
he  dischurged  the  duty  committed  to  his  charge.  Already  has  he 
strengthened  and  cemented  the  scattered  portion  of  the  Christia\,i 
Church  in  the  vast  Peninsula,  ah  eadv  has  he  united  them  in  the  bands 
of  order  and  discipline,  with  himself  as  their  head,  with  each  other 
as,  fellow  labour*  rs,  with  their  native  country  as  their  protector. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  that  upon  such  a  foundation,  so  deeply  and 
iiriuly  laid  in  the  very  rock  itself,  a  superstructure  shall  arise, 
iu  v\  hich  all  the  nations  of  the  East  shall  come  and  worship.  Thv 
eiiects  are  already  visible.  Already  has  a  Bramin  of  the  first 
rank,  with  two  himdred  of  his  followers,  renounced  idolatry. 
I^l'his  Kamchum  Roy,  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  had  many 
conlerences  with  his  Lordship ;  and  here  again  we  see  the 
practical  need  of  deep  learning  and  theological  research  in  a 
Bishop  of  the  East,  for  we  have  understood  that  he  had  a  very 
dith(.ult  task  to  steer  the  nlind  of  the  new  convert  from  the 
shoals  of  Sociniunism,  upon  which,  but  for  the  sound  and  mas- 
terly aruunients  of  his  Lordship,  he  must  have  split 

The  Charge  before  us  is  what  we  should  have  expected  from 
sr.cl)  a  man  as  Bishop  Middleton.  It  deals  in  no  high  flown 
verbiage,  it  holds  forth  no  delusive  expectations,  it  recounts  no 
prodigies,  it  promises  no  wonders.  Clear,  earnest,  and  prac- 
tical, it  is  the  result  of  no  ordinary  thought ;  it  points  to  no  com- 
mon views,  it  has  eloquence  indeed,  but  it  is  the  eloquence  of 
reason.  Its  chief  design  is  to  lay  down  those  precise  and  prac- 
tical means,  by  which  effect  may  be  given  to  the  important  pur- 
poses winch  the  legislature  contemplated  upon  the  establishing 
Episcopacy  in  British  India. 

'  "  I  aaj 
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'*  i  am  fully  aware,  that  in  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
these  points,  I  am  entering  upon  a  subject  of  no  common  difficulty  : 
1  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  difference,  which  subsists  between  the 
condition  of  Christianity  in  these  regions,  and  the  order  and  sta- 
bility, which  it  has  long,  attained  in  England:  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  duties  of  the  Clergy  are  here  to  be  performed 
in  circumstances  somewliat  peculiar  ;  that  the  public  feeling  is  to 
be  considered  and  conciliatt'd;  and  that  the  suggestions  of  Chris- 
tian prudence  no  where  require  to  be  observed  with  stricter  care : 
but  the  inferences,  which  arise  From  this  state  of  things,  must  be 
drasvn  v/tth  discrimination,  or  they  will  lend  to  consequenceSj, 
which  instead  of  removing  our  difficulties,  could  only  tend  to  in- 
crease them.  You  are  not  to  infer,  where  an  object  is  definite, 
and  legitimate,  and  accompanied,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  with  God's 
blessing,  that  impediments,  however  formidable  in  the  outset,  can 
in  their  nature  be  permanent:  it  v.'ould  be  wrong  to  infer,  tliat 
schemes  of  improvement  are  not  to  be  prosecuted  with  ardour,  be- 
cause hitherto  they  have  been  Kcarc(dv  tliought  of,  or  under  every 
disadvantage  have  failed;  and  adniliting  the  existence  of  difficul- 
ties to  the  utmost  extent,  I  will  venture  to  remind  you,  that  the 
just  conclusion  is  the  necessity  of  a  ready  and  conscientious  co- 
operation under  one  head;  upon  whom,  after  all,  (and  I  feel  it 
to  be  no  light  responsibility)  the  blame  of  failure  must  principally 
rest.  And  when  we  recollect,  that  those  who  have  been  most 
forward  to  allege  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  as  ar- 
guments against  improvement,  have  usually  been  persons  not 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  cause,  I  trust 
that  the  last  to  insist  upon  impediments,  and  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  anomalies,  will  be  the  English  Clergy.  We  have  no  na-* 
tural  impediments  to  contend  against,  but  the  manners  and  habits 
incidental  to  an  enervating  climate :  and  yet  there  is  no  region  ori 
the  earth,  where  the  religion  of  Jesus,  if  due  care  be  taken  to 
plant  and  to  water  it,  will  not  flourish.  The  most  dissipated  city 
of  the  East  became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  seats 
ef  the  Gospel.  We  know  that  *  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
i-jrst  at  Antioch  * ;'  and  that  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Antiocli" 
has  subsisted  for  centuries,  under  every  diecouragement,  amidst 
Uie  mountains  of  Malabar."     P.  6. 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  topic  of  dls-^ 
cipline,  and  lo  consider  the  prejudices  which  but  too  fatally  exist 
against  the  introduction  of  its  first  feature,  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Presidencies  of  India.  As  this  portion  of  the? 
Charge  is  so  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  leudcrs,  English- a?* 
well  as  Indian,  we  shall  present  it  entire. 

'  4 

**  The  age  in  which  we  live,  is  not  generally  chargeable  witk 
any  want  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  religion.     The  value  of  Christianity  is 

«  Acts  xi.  26, 
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felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  great  mags  of  Christians ;  and  very 
praise-worthy  efforts  are  made  for  its  diffusion.  Much,  however,  of 
this  zeal  is  destitute  of  regulation,  or  is  directed  only  by  the  private 
views  and  notions  of  those,  by  whom  it  is  cherished ;  and  while 
those  notions  are  so  discordant,  and  are  sometimes  inculcated  with 
to  little  regard  to  any  recognized  authority,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
that  the  obligation  to  order  in  religious  proceedings  should  be 
little  attended  to,  and  in  consequence  not  generally  understood  : 
there  seems  even  to  be  a  prejudice  against  it,  as  if  it  were  injuriou» 
to  zeal,  by  having  a  tendency  to  cramp  its  exertions,  and  to  nar- 
row the  range  of  piety.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  an  order  of 
men,  v/ho  have  voluntarily  adopted  the  sober  views  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  who  Jsnow  the  grounds  on  which  her  discipline 
is  established,  and  have  had  experience  of  its  use  and  necessity, 
will  be  litUe  liable,  on  such  a  subject,  to  be  affected  by  the  fluc- 
tuating opinions  of  the  day ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  too  much  to 
hope,  that  any  of  us,  especially  in  such  circumstances,  should  be 
wholly  exempt  from  the  influence  of  prevailing  sentiment:  human 
pature  is  too  weak  to  adhere  invariably  and  inflexibly  to  principles, 
which,  however  solemnly  adopted  and  powerfully  established,  are 
jjet  disparaged  in  the  public  estimation  and  not  always  observed  in 
Bractice.  J  would  remind  you,  then,  that  the  order  and  discipline 
of  our  Church  are  an  integral  part  of  its  constitution,  considering 
it  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  maintenance  and  dif- 
fueion  of  truth  The  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine  is  perceived 
i»y  the  most  superficia],  to  be  the  highest  object  and  aim  of  re- 
ligious instruction :  but  it  is  not  always  remembered,  that  sound 
teaching  can  be  maintained  only  by  salutary  discipline;  and  that 
the  unity  of  truth  must  be  preserved  by  a  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  Scripture.  Neither  can  provision  be  ge- 
nerally made  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  but  through  the  aid 
ef  an  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  not  necessarily,  indeed,  enjoying  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  state,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  its  regulations  against  opposition :  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  condition  of  society,  is  scarcely  supposeable  to 
any  great  extent,  without  the  assistance  of  the  temporal  power, 
jfe.nd  such  appears  to  be  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  government  and  discipline  originally  emanate  from 
higher  authority  than  any  human  enactments,  or  the  power  of 
^inees  ;  even  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  promises  of  Christ, 
and  tVfe  practice  of  his  Apostles :  its  Liturgy  and  its  Articles, 
though  of  human  composition,  are  yet  interpretations  of  Scripture 
|iy  personSj  to  whom  <vas  committed  the  ministry  of  the  word :  and 
ibe  Bubric,  which  it  has  framed  to  preserve  a  decency  and  pro- 
priety of  worship,  and  the  Canons,  by  which  it  has  provided  for  its 
Government,  arc  the  results  of  piety  and  experience  applied  tq 
these  particular  subjects:  the  part  which  the  state  has  taken  iu 
t)ies,e'  proceedings,  has  been  only  to  adopt  and  to  sanction  them, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Clergy,  who  teach  in  conformity  with  such 

principles. 
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principles,  the  emoluments,  which  a  Christian  state  will  appro* 
priate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  certain 
immunities  and  honours,  to  uphold  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
P.  11. 

After  a  very  able  and  judicious  recommendation  of  that  dis* 
cipli- e  which  the  Scriptures,  the  example  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  the  laws  of  good  government  enforce ;  the  Bishop 
is  naturally  led  to  consider  the  probable  consequences  of  its 
establishment,  in  the  more  ready  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
AVe  are  well  aware  of  the  vei7  delicate  ground  his  Lordship  has 
to  tread  upon  in  this  important  point.  Difficulties  of  the  most 
serious  nature  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
person ;  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  conviction 
that  most  of  these  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  intemperate 
language  and  the  violent  measures  proposed  by  these  whose 
Zeal  in  the  Missionary  cause  is  certainly  not  guided  by  either 
knowledge  or  discretion.  The  pernicious  consequences  result- 
ing even  from  the  proposition  of  their  measures,  and  from  the 
alarm  created  among  the  natives  by  them,  have  caused  even  the 
first  ideas  of  any  interference  with  the^religion  of  the  country  to 
be  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye.  But  in  Bishop  Middletoh  the 
East  India  Company  have  found  not  an  ignorant  or  an  intempe- 
rate fanatic,  but  a  sober,  sound,  yet  zealous  Christian.  In  him 
they  have  found  that  calm  and  comprehensive  mind,  that  wise 
and  statesman-like  view  of  things  around  him,  which  calculates 
upon  every  obstacle,  which  estimates  every  difficulty,  which 
knows  all  the  gra*lations  by  which  alone  the  great  object  of  con- 
version can  alone  be  effected.  That  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
should  be  converted  to  the  Gospel,  we  must  suppose  that  every 
Christian  mind  will  most  ardently  desire ;  but  that  the  means 
generally  proposed  for  its  accomplishment  are  of  so  violent  a 
nature  as  to  endanger  even  the  existence  of  our  eastern  empire, 
every  one  who  is  conversant  with  India  affairs  must  too  surely 
acknowledge.  Many,  therefore,  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  fetjiings  of  t!;e  natives,  and  the  politics  of  the  country,  not 
separating  the  means  from  the  end,  but  confounding  the  danger 
of  the  measures  proposed  with  the  object  in  vit-w,  have  set  them- 
selves most  violently  against  imy  attempt  to  disturb  the  religion 
ot  the  natives,  and  against  any  attempt  to  propagate  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  their  oppositit)n  to  the  measures  too  generally 
proposed  for  its  propagation  we  certainly  conceive  them  fairly 
jusiiiied,  and  for  this  one  reason  among  others,  that,  indepen- 
dent of  their  dangerous  tendency,  they  will  be  assuredly  found 
wholly  ineffectual  m  accomplishing  their  object.  We  conceive 
that  means  are  yet  in  our  power  to  effect  the  object,  which,  ab- 
sUactedly  cousukred,  is  most  desicabW.     But  \\m  i»can9  ar«  too 
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gentle^  the  progress  too  slow,  the  end  too  distant  to  suit  the 
fancies  of  fanaticism.  But  for  that  very  reason  they  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  wise  and  engage  the  hearts  of  the 
good.  We  much  doubt  whether  the  longest  lives  of  the  present 
generation  will  witnesis  the  glorious  effects  which  shall  be  wrouglit 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  tl-.e  East,  we  much  doubt 
whether  the  good  Bishop  himself  will  see  the  sriperstructuie 
rising  from  the  level  of  the  earlh  ;  but  it  will  surely  ri.*!e,  and  rise- 
the  more  surely  from  the  deliberate,  cautious,  yel  indefatigable 
toil  wilh  w'liich  its  foundations  have  been  cemented  and  secured. 
To  the  coldest  Christian  the  following  views  of  the  Bi.shop  upon 
these  important  points  cannot  appear  ijitemperate,  to  the  most 
ardent  they  will  not  appear  lukewarm. 

"  We  are  aware.  Indeed,  that  this  is  atopicj  from  the  mere  men- 
tion of"  which  some  persons  shrink  with  alarm  :  and  unquestionably, 
if  we  could  be  supposed  to  cheriih  the  thought  of  propagating  Re- 
ligion by  force,  not  only  ought  the  subject  to  be  proscribed 
by  common  consent,  but  the  idea  should  be  rejected  with  horror. 
We  biess  God,  however,  that  persecution  on  account  of  Religion  ig 
alike  abhorrent  from  the  t^ith  of  Protestants  and  the  temper  ofthe 
time^  :  the  only  armour  of  ^n  offensive  kind  in  the  Christian  pano- 
ply is  "  the  sword  ofthe  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  But 
if,  in  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  excellence  of 
Christianity  should  be  more  fully  displayed ; — if  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  exhibition  ofthe  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  should 
impress  the  minds  of  sqme,  who  cannot  discover  either  the  groynds 
of  their  present  Faith,  or  the  reasonableness  of  their  Worship; — or 
if  a  strict  attention  to  divine  ordinances  and  to  Christian  duties 
among  ourselves  should  produce  the  eifects,  which  so  abundantly 
followed  it  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  bring  in 
willing  converts  to  Christ,  1  know  not  that  "  any  man  can  forbid 
water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized."  And  the  prophetic 
Word  enjoins  us  to  look  to  such  an  event,  though  it  has  not  defined 
the  precise  mode  or  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  In  this  view, 
then,  the  Church  in  India  may  be  only  in  its  infant  state :  it  may 
be  destined  to  receive  gradual  yet  continual  accessions  of  strength; 
and  it  may  ultimately,  in  the  unseen  methods  of  Providence, 
be  made  the  means  of  dispensing  knowledge  and  consolation  to  tlie 
descendants  of  millions,  who  are  yet  without  its  pale :  "  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  as  we  are  assured,  "  cometh  not  with  observation'* 
or  "  outward  shew."  With  reference,  therefore,  to  euch  a  con- 
summation, however  remote,  the  attention  will  be  naturally  directed 
to  the  Church  Establishment,  as  the  centre  from  which  the  whole 
body  of  Converts  must  derive  its  unity  and  consistencj'.  In  every 
supposable  state  of  society,  except  in  a  temporary  coalition  of  ad- 
verse and  discordant  prejudices,  where  the  object  is  political  power, 
the  Religion  which  is  established  by  authority,  will  maintain  its 
just  preponderance :  and  that  preponderance,  in  the  present  case, 
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^vbile  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in  favour  of  a  Discipline  derived  from  the 
primitive  ages,  and  having  therefore  the  sanction  of  antiquity, 
would  also  be  found  to  be  most  congenial  with  the  habits  and  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expect' 
ed,  that  the  Government  of  the  future  Church,  whatever  be  its  ex- 
tent, should  be  that  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion ;  or  in  other  words,  should  be  Episcopal :  that  the  decent  and 
digniiied  order  of  our  Establishment  should  be  the  model,  wliich 
Christian  congregations  would  adopt ;  and  that  from  whatever  quar- 
ter the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  may  first  have  come,  and  however  im- 
perfectly or  partially  conveyed,  all  diversity  of  practice  or  opinion 
should  gradually  subside  in  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  A  small  Society  of  Christians  may,  indeed,  be  formed 
upon  almost  any  of  the  various  schemes,  which  caprice  may  sug- 
gest; and  such  societies  maybe  preserved  from  dissolution,  so  long 
as  an  Establishment  diverts  the  jealousy  of  rival  sects:  but  nothing 
which  has  any  resemblance  to  Independency  is  adapted  to  the 
maintenance  of  Religion  amongst  a  numerous  people,  and  least  of 
^11  perhaps,  when  we  consider  their  peculiar  character,  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  East.  Abi.tract  theories  of  Religious  Liberty  would 
be  hardly  intelligible,  where  no  real  or  supposed  right  was  felt  to  be 
infringed  ;  and  the  unbiassed  judgment  would  declare  for  Christi- 
anity in  that  form,  in  which  the  fullest  provision  should  be  made  for 
JPiety,  and  Order,  and  Peace."     P.  16. 

For  the  general  disciplhie  ot  the  Church  the  Bishop  proceeds 
to  call  the  altenlion  of  the  Clergy  to  tiiose  particular  points 
which  press  upon  them  especially :  to  dress ;  to  a  greater 
Strictness  both  in  the  hour  and  in  the  mode  of  performing  the 
marriage  service,  in  which  much  indecorous  laxity  had  but  too 
generally  prevailed,  marriages  in  India  having  been  often  per- 
formed iu  private  houses,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  To  the 
order  also  necessary  for  the  administration  of  Baptism  an  espe- 
cial allusion  is  made.  The  Bishop  earnestly  exhorts  them  to 
approximate  as  much  as  possible  to  the  condition  and  to  the 
duties  of  the  parochial  Clergy  in  England,  and  not  to  remain  con- 
te^nted  with  the  less  arduous  employment  of  military  chaplains. 
To  all  these  particulars  exhortations,  which  shew  a  very  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  imder  which 
Indian  Clergy  are  placed,  his  Lordship  adds : 

**  In  every  part  of  the  world  a  kind  Providence  has  connected 
our  happiness  with  our  duty:  but  in  no  condition  is  the  remark 
more  just,  than  with  respect  to  Clergymen  in  India.  Here  I  cannot 
suppose  any  medium  between  habitual  attention  to  duty,  and  habits 
of  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  In  England  the  case  is  different : 
there  the  Clergy  are  induced  to  employ  their  leisure,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  more  than  their  leisure,  from  their  proper  duties,  in  various 
pursuits  more  or  less  honourable  and  useful,  and  worthy  of  active 
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minds  i  they  engage  in  the  labours  and  cares  of  the  Magistracy  ;  Gt 
they  cultivate  their  own  glebe  ;  or  Literature  has  attractions,  which 
are  here  unknown  :  and  happily  for  the  Country,  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  Community  is  aU 
most  exclusirely  in  their  hands.  From  all  such  engagements  you 
are  necessarily  precluded ;  and  this  circumstance  justifies  the  suppo- 
sition, that  here  you  can  have  no  other  pursuits,  than  the  duties  and 
the  studies  of  your  profession. 

*'  Among  the  objects,  then,  which  fall  under  the  head  o? duties^ 
I  would  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the  state  of  the 
MiUtary ;  who,  indeed,  in  some  instances  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  of  your  flocks.  There  cannot  be  a  class  of  persons  more  in 
need  of  pastoral  superintendence,  and  of  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  Our  Religion  :  too  frequently,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  brought  up  in  habits  of  profligacy,  and  still  more 
frequently,  that  whatever  of  good  they  learnt  in  their  childhood,  has 
been  lost  from  long  disuse.  You  cannot,  then,  be  engaged  in  a 
more  Christian  object,  than  in  seeking  to  reclaim  them  ;  in  avvaken- 
ifig  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  ;  in  urging  them  to  receive  in- 
struction ;  in  visiting  them  in  their  sickness  ;  and  in  dispensing  td 
them  the  consolations  of  our  Holy  Faith.  And  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
less  Valuable  will  be  your  labours  in  the  conduct  of  Regimental 
Schools :  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  «/"York,  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  to 
be  inculcated  on  the  plan  of  the  National  Society."     P,  27. 

The  advice  of  the  Bishop  respecting  their  studies  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation.  The  whole  indeed  of 
this  Charge  cannot  be  read  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tion, as  it  brings  not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  scene  to  our  eyes. 
It  presents  to  our  view  the  first  Patriarch  of  British  India  ad- 
dressing a  scattered  but  an  active  ministry,  addressing  them  in 
the  language  not  of  grandeur  or  exultation,  but  of  earnest,  af- 
fectionate, yet  cautious  counsel,  not  anticipating  on  the  one 
hand  imaginary  triumph,  nor  magnifying  on  the  other  the  pros- 
pect of  impending  defeat ;  but  calling  upon  them  the  strict  dis- 
charge of  their  most  important  duties,  and  both  by  precept  and 
example  pointing  out  the  way.  From  a  less  determined  mind 
than  that  of  Bishop,  might  have  been  expected  the  language  of 
just  disappointment.  But  not  an  expression  either  of  peevish- 
ness or  irritation  has  escaped  his  pen.  Duty,  as  it  is  liie  first 
object  in  his  mind,  so  it  is  the  chief  theme  of  his  exhortation. 
That  ail  the  difficulties  which,  from  quarters  the  most  opposite, 
he  will  have  to  encoimter,  have  passed  through  his  consideration 
is  most  clear,  but  they  appear  so  to  have  j-^assed  as  rather  to  en- 
courage than  to  intimidate. 

However  militant  the  Church  of  Chiist  here  on  earth  may  be, 
to  its  establishment  in  India  we  are  still  sanguine  enough  to 
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look,  io  God's  good  time,  for  the  happiest  results.     First,  in 
confirming  the  faith,  and  regulating  the  morals  of  its  European 
children.     However  respectable  in  their  private  character,  and 
however  active  in  their  private  exertions  the  India  chaplains  may 
have  been,  still  they  had  no  head  to  look  to,  either  for  encou- 
ragement, for  example,  or  for  counsel      Their   authority   was 
that  only  of  private  teachers,  not  of  an  established  Clergy.     The 
exertions  of  a  zealous,  active,  and  temperate  head  cannot  but 
animate  the  efforts  of  the  inferior  members  with  new  life,  and 
arm  them  with  a  new  authority.     The  very  example  and  the  very 
society  of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Middleton  cannot  fail  of  puri- 
fying the  minds  of  the  higher  circle  in  which  he  moves,  and 
of  directing  their  attention  both  to  the  professions  and  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  and  the  weight  which  this  example  will  have  upon 
all  around  must  produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences.     To 
all  ranks  the  earnest  and  affectionate  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  in 
the  pulpit  will  speak  a  language  which  will  find   its  way  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  auditors.     All  these  and  various  other  circum- 
stances taken  together,  must  surely  have  a  strong  effect  in  re- 
forming the  morals  and  checking  the  profligacy  of  the  European 
settlers,  and  when  that  is  effected,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  will  be  removed — the  vices  and  the  crimes 
of  those  professing  Christianity. 

The  second  happy  effect  to  be  expected  is  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  unity.     One  of  the  great  objections  of  the  natives 
to  Christianity,  is  the  division  of  its  members  into  so  various 
and  so  contradictory   forms  of  faith.      Let  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  once  shine  forth  in  innocence  of  life  and   in  unity  of 
faith,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conversion 
will  be  removed.     It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we 
have  read  a  most  intemperate  and  insulting  harangue  of  Doctor 
Brice,  the  representative  of  the  Scotch  Church,  against  Epis- 
copacy.    This  person  was  sent  out  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Bishop,  for  the  sake  of  the   many  Scotch  who  were  settled  in 
India.  All  these,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Brice,  were  in  harmony 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  willingly  united  in  all  its  forms 
of  public  worship.     The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  this  measure 
was,  to  create  a  schism  where  it  found  none,  and  in  the  person  of 
.Dr.  Brice  not  only  to  create,  but  to  foment  division.     It  was  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  tear  open  the  wound  and  to  separate  the  parts 
which  had  closed  in  Christian  union,  but  to  assail,  with  little  shew 
of  reason,  and  less  of  temperance,  the  unoffending  C[]urch  and 
its  venerable  head.     Such  are  the  triumphs  of  liberality.     Not- 
withstanding this  lamentable  schism,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  labours,  we  have  little  doubt,  but  that  ilie  character,  the 
labours,  and  the  eloquence  pf  the  Bishop  will  heal  tke  breach, 
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and  daily  succeed  in  uniting  all  Christians  in  that  firm  and  com- 
pact body,  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  commands,  and 
most  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

In  addition  to  all  these  circumstances  we  are  happy  to  notice 
an  event  recorded  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  of  May  23,  IB  16, 
from  \\hich,  in  due  time,  and  if  suffered  to  work  quietly  we 
anticipate  the  happiest  results.  By  that  paper  we  find,  thai  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  that  Month,  at  the  house  of 
Sir  H.  East,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  to  institute  a  sort  of 
college  for  the  national  education  of  Hindoo  children.  At  this 
meeting  were  collected  most  of  the  chief  natives  of  various  casts, 
and  several  of  the  Pundits.  It  was  resolved  that  their  design 
should  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  This  circumstance 
alone,  when  it  is  known  with  what  difficulty  a  Hindoo  will  part 
with  his  money  to  advance  any  speculation  for  moral  improve- 
ment, is  the  best  proof  of  their  earnestness  in  the  object.  It 
was  resolved,  that  all  casts  should  be  equally  admitted  and  edu- 
cated together,  but  that  they  should  be  fed  separately.  The 
first  concession  will  appear  no  small  elFort  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  rigid  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  respect. 
It  was  also  determined,  thai  the  College  should  be  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Governor  General  and  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil:  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  be  President,  and  that  the 
managing  Committee  should  be  composed,  partly  of  Europeans, 
partly  of  Natives.  To  this  union  we  look  forward  with  a 
rational  hope,  as  a  means  of  conciliating  those  prejudices  which 
have  heretofore  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  both  with 
respect  to  themselves  and  to  the  Europeans.  By  the  very  terms 
of  an  union  of  this  nature,  be  it  where  it  may,  much  is  conceded 
by  the  predomiiiant  parly ;  and  we  trust  that  such  a  concession 
may  be  cautiously  and  gradually  improved  into  the  happiest 
effects. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions  of  too  large  a  part  of 
the  governing  members  of  the  India  Company,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  India,  we  trust  that  now  they  have  disco- 
vered the  worth  and  the  value  of  him  who  has  been  selected  as 
its  head,  every  sentiment  either  of  coldness  or  of  hostility,  will 
subside  into  feelings  of  the  warmest  affection  and  regard.  Called 
upon,  as  the  Bishop  is,  to  a  station  of  much  dignitv  and  ex- 
pence,  uith  claims  upon  him  for  public  and  private  charities  of 
the  first  importance,  with  the  wants  both  of  his  clergy  and  of 
their  tlocks  prcssixig  upon  him,  we  trust  that  a  much  larger 
allowance  will  be  assigned  than  the  very  scanty  minimum  which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes.  With  an  income  less  by 
20001.  per  annum  than  the  puisn^  judges,  and  inferior  even  to 
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jnaiiy  of  the  lower  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  it  is  ini- 
possible  for  him  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  which  must 
be  made  upon  his  rank  and  station.  We  do  trust  ihat  the 
Company  will,  from  their  happy  experience  of  the  good  effects 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  and  of  such  a  Bishop 
as  Dr.  Middleton  among  them-  enable  him  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  his  utility,  by  increasing  the  powers  of  his  action.  Parsi- 
mony in  such  a  case  would  but  ill  become  the  d}gti;ty,  and  ill 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Company.  To  them  his  labours 
are  dedicated,  from  them  they  should  meet  their  due  covsidera- 
tion.  The  lot  of  an  India  Bishop  is  a  lot  but  little  to  be  envied. 
In  a  climate,  where  the  lamp  of  life  burns  fast,  with  no  interest 
to  stimulate  exertion,  with  no  prescriptive  authority  to  i;nforce 
respect,  without  counsel,  and  without  countenance,  to  duty  and 
to  duty  alone  can  he  look  for  comfort  or  reward.  Were  he  to 
direct  his  view  to  an  earthly  crown,  whether  of  dignity  or  of  ap- 
plause, he  might  sink  under  the  difficulties  with  which  a  ccid  and 
calculating  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  faithless  and  dissembling 
fanaticism  on  the  other,  have  encompassed  and  retarded  his  exer- 
tions, he  might  sink  into  hopeless  apathy  and  despair.  Bit  even 
his  reward  will  be  found  here,  not  in  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
but  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  good.  Happy  will  he  even 
be  in  difficulty,  happy  in  neglect,   for  both  here  and  heieafter 
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Art.  II.  Medical  Transactions,  published  bi/  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London.  Vol.  I th.  485  pp.  123.  Long- 
man and  Co.     I81p. 

1  HE  College  of  Physicians  we  consider  to  be  in  all  medical 
affairs,  the  constituted  authority  of  the  land  :  it  is  endowed  by 
the  laws  with  no  inconsiderable  power,  and  we  could  wish  to 
see  its  jurisdiction  still  further  enlarged.  Quackery  in  medici:ie, 
as  well  as  in  religion,  is  ever  loud  in  its  pretences  and  bold  m 
its  advances ;  and  no  ordinary  vigilance  is  required  to  restrain 
its  insolence  and  to  expose  its  absurdity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
question  the  political  ri^ht  which  every  Englishman  possesses  of  be- 
ing ruined  both  in  body  and  soul  by  whom  he  chooses,  whether  it 
be  by  the  pills  and  potions  of  an  advertising  mountebank,  or  by 
the  more  fatal  empiricism  of  a  fanatical  impostor.  In  a  land  of 
liberty  error  must  be  tolerated,  but  truth  phould  be  established ; 
a  constituted  authority  there  should  be  to  which  the  weak  should 
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look  for  support,  the  wise  for  countenance,  and  the  ignorant  fot 
instruction  ;  which  b;^  its  warning  voice  should  reclaim  the  mis- 
guided victim  of  quackery  and  deceit,  and  palliate  the  mischief 
attendan:  on  the  liberty  of  free  and  uncontroulable  choice.  As 
long  as  such  an  establishment,  either  in  theology  or  in  medicine 
shall  remain,  the  triumphs  of  quackery  are  incomplete,  but  there 
are  leveilers  in  all  professions,  and  levellers  there  ever  will  be,  ay 
long  as  pride,  coHceif,  and  fraud  are  elements  in  our  moral  com- 
position. VV^e  trust  however  that  notwithstanding  all  the  slang 
of  northern  sciolism,  there  is  still  that  sterling  sense  in  the 
English  nation,  which  will  rise  up  in  defence  of  all  that  is  sound 
and  god,  and  manfully  check  the  daring  attempts  now  made 
by  the  seltish  ambition  of  some,  and  the  ill-digested  fancies  of 
others,  to  lay  low  every  existmg  establishment  which  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  founded,  and  the  experience  of  ages  has 
confirmed. 

The  College  of  Physicians  has  been  assailed  by  a  host  of 
hungry  adventurers  from  the  north  ;  as  yet  it  has  stood  its  ground. 
But  its  real  security  must  be  from  within,  from  the  wisdom  of 
its  councils,  from  the  vigour  and  utility  of  its  efforts,  and  from 
the  pnvate  character,  influence,  and  attainments  of  its  members. 
When  ihdolence  shall  enervate  and  party  spirit  shall  distract  its 
exertions,  it  will  be  elbowed  by  the  impudent,  and  assailed  by 
the  mal:gnant,  till  its  mace  and  its  charter  shall  scarcely  protect 
it  from  ruin.  But  let  it  exert  itself,  as  in  return  for  its  privileges 
and  delegated  authority  it  is  bound  to  do,  let  it  be  in  itself  that 
great  medical  school,  for  which  its  rank  and  capacities  so  indis- 
putably qualify  it,  and  it  will  rise,  not  only  unbounded  in  the 
circle  of  its  general  influence,  but  invaluable  in  the  exertions  of 
its  individual  members. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  observe  the  pub- 
lication of  their  transactions  as  a  medical  body.  It  shews  a 
revival  of  their  ancient  activity,  and  if  persevered  in  with  steadi- 
ness, with  judgment,  and  above  all,  with  unanimity  of  feeling, 
it  will  produce  a  revival  also  of  their  ancient  influence.  In  the 
preface  it  is  declared  that  the  College,  as  a  body,  do  not  pretend 
to  give  authority  to  any  opinion  contained  in  these  papers.  We 
think  them  justified  in  such  a  declaration.  In  a  science  so  un- 
certain as  that  of  medicine,  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained 
by  the  several  members  of  so  large  a  body  on  any  one  point 
would  be  such  as  either  to  prevent  any  publication  at  all,  or  at 
best  to  render  it  useless  by  the  consequent  ebullitions  of  party 
spirit.  It  is  for  the  college,  or  its  managing  coinmiftee,  to  act 
only  as  a  sort  of  grand  jury  upon  tlie  case,  to  see  that  there  is 
evidence  enough  in  the  paper  before  them,  to  justify  them  in 
sending  it  on  its  trial  before  the  public. 
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This  is  the   fifth   volume  of  their  traasactious,  and  contains 
thirty-one  papers.     The    first  is   by    the    htte   Dr.   Satterley,  a 
physician  of  nuich  skill,,  who  was  cut  off  early  in  a   very  pVo- 
.    mising  career.    It  recommends  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  Diabetes, 
and  brings  forward  two  cases  within  the  Doctor's  own  practice, 
where  this  mode  of  treatment  was  eminently  successful.     Thfe 
patient  was  in  the  most  extreme  state  of  debility  :  his  countenance 
sallow,  his  eyes  white,  his  gums  dark  and  spongy,  his   teeth 
loosened,   his  pulse  quick,  very  small  and  hard,  a  severe  and 
continual  pain  in  the  loins,  accompanied  with  chills  and  burning 
heats  alternately,  indicated  strong  inflammation  in  the  kidneys. 
On  the  19th  of  February  he  was  admitted  a  patient  within  the 
Middlesex  hospital. 

*'  For  more  than  three  months  he  had  lived  in  the  poor-house, 
unable  to  make  the  slightest  exertion ;  indeed  his  debility  was  so 
extreme,  that  without  assistance  he  was  unable  to  walk  to  the 
w^ard.  He  had  been  ill  nearly  six  months,  and  ascribed  his  com- 
plaints to  his  having  drunk  copiously  of  cold  water  when  over- 
heated, a  circumstange  which  gives  great  support  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Mead,  who  attributes  the  greater  prevalence  of  Diabetes 
among  the  moderns  than  among  the  ancients,  to  this  very  causi 
of  quenching  the  thirst  by  cold  instead  of  warm  fluids. 

"  I  merely  directed  that  |iss.  of  castor  oil  should  be  taken 
immediately,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing 1  found  that  in  the  preceding  24  hours,  he  had  passed  \^ 
quarts  of  urine,  which  had  the  violet  smell,  was  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  which  yielded  on  evaporation,  from  each  pound,  more  than 
|iss.  of  a  black  treacle.  When  the  urine  was  first  made,  very 
minute  globules  of  an  unctuous  substance  were  seen  floating  in 
it,  which,  as  it  cooled,  collected  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface. 
This  no  doubt  was  the  oil,  which  is  mentioned  hy  authors  as  ob- 
servable in  diabetic  urine. 

"  Considering  that  whatever  might  be  the  cau^e  of  the  increased 
■flow  of  urine,  there  was  strong  evidence  of  some  inflammatory 
action  in  the  kidneys;  and  finding  from  the  able  work  of  Dr. 
Watt  of  Glasgow,  that  even  in  Diabetes  itseif,  the  lancet  had  been 
usefully  employed  ;  I  might  further  add,  considering  the  hopeless 
state  of  my  patient,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  determine  on  a  trial  of 
the  effect  of  blood-lettirtg-r  Jxiv  of  blood  were  accordingly  drawfi 
from  the  arm,  and  a  large  blister  was  applied  to  the  loms.  He 
was  ordered  a  meat  diet,  and  v>'as  directed  to  limit  his  drink  to 
that  quantity  which  might  be  adequate  to  allay,  though  not  to 
Satiate,  his  distressing  thirst.  In  the '24  hours  subsequent  to  the 
l^leeding,  he  had  passed  11  quarts  of  urme  only,  and  had  restricted 
Ills  drink  to  eight,  three  pints  of  which  had  been  lime-wafei*. 
The  pain  in  the  kidneys  v/as  very  little  abated,  and  his  pulse  was 
hard,  but  not  increased  in  frequency;  he  expressed'  a  sense  d'i 
relief,   and  was  fully   satisfied  that  he'  was  better  and'  stronger. 
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The  appearaflce  of  the  blood  was  peculiar ;  it  was  a  hornogeneous 
mass,  in  colour  almost  black,  and  in  it  no  separation  of  serum  and 
crassarnentum  was  distinguishable.  It  had  so  little  cohesion,  that 
a  fork  passed  through  it  with  no  greater  resistance  than  through 
treacle,  to  which  indeed  it  bore  a  much  nearer  resemblance  than 
to  blood.  He  was  again  bled  to  ^xviij,  and  a  graia  of  calomel 
with  a  few  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  were  given 
every  night,  and  the  castor  oil  was  repeated  as  often  as  it  appeared 
to  be  necessary.  I  saw  him  on  the  following  morning :  he  had 
borne  the  second  loss  of  blood  as  well  as  the  first,  he  neither  felt 
faint  or  weaker,  but  expressed  the  same  sense  of  relief  as  before. 
The  pain  in  the  kidneys  was  lessened,  and  the  urine  was  redu- 
ced to  six  gj^arts.  The  blood  looked  more  natural  in  its  texture, 
and  a  slight  separation  had  taken  place  after  it  had  stood  a  fevr 
hours. 

*♦  On  the  23rd,  the  quantity  of  urine  was  increased  to  nine 
quarts,  and  the  patient  seemed  heavy  and  dull :  ^xx  of  blood  were 
taken  away,  and  the  other  remedies  continued  ;  the  urine  was  re- 
duced to  six  quarts  on  the  following  day,  but  on  the  25th  the 
patient  was  more  irritable,  complained  that  his  thirst  was  immo- 
derate, that  his  night  had  been  restless,  that  his  skin  was  more 
dry,  and  that  the  pain  in  the  kidneys  was  more  acute ;  ^xx  of 
blood  were  taken,  and  as  the  castor  oil  failed  in  keeping  the  bowels 
lax,  although  he  took  six  and  eight  ounces  a  day,  some  aloetic 
pills  and  the  common  purging  draughts  were  substituted  for  it, 
and  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  was  directed  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours.  The  blood  was  of  much  firmer  consistence,  and 
more  natural  in  its  appearance ;  the  crassamentum  was  covered 
with  a  membrane  analogous  to  the  huffy  coat,  but  of  an  intensely 
bright  scarlet  colour.  He  experienced  great  comfort  froni  this 
loss  of  blood,  and  on  the  28th  I  learned  that  the  urine  passed  in 
24-  hours  had  varied  for  several  days,  from  five  to  seven  quarts, 
at  which  last  quantity  it  was  on  that  morning.  He  seemed  morp 
uneasy  and  complaining,  but  he  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward, 
and  was  fully  confident  of  recovery  :  Jxviij  of  blood  were  drawn, 
and,  as  he  was  tired  of  lime-water,  alum  whey  was  substituted. 
I  saw  him  again  on  the  follov.ing  day,  when  he  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  relief  he  had  experienced  from  the  last  bleed- 
ing. The  pain  in  the  loins  he  described  as  greatly  diminished, 
but  not  altogether  removed,  his  thirst  was  less  urgent,  and  his 
night  had  been  comfortable ;  for  the  first  time  he  observed  a 
little  moisture  on  the  skin,  his  tongue  had  gradually  become  cleaner, 
but  it  was  still  white.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  his  urine  measured 
si.x  quarts,  on  the  4th,  seven  and  a  half;  his  countenance  was 
more  cheerful,  he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  his  strength  so  much 
increased  that  he  walked  out  into  the  garden;  but  as  his  pulse 
was  more  frequent  and  hard,  and  as  the  pain  in  the  loins  was  ra« 
ther  increased,  Jxviij  of  blood  were  again  taken  away,  which  pre- 
seated  the  usual  i,;ppearances  of  infiammutory  blood."    P.  3. 
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By  this  mode  of  treatment  he  was  ultimately  cured,  and  ^ot 
the  succeeding  two  years  at  least,  suffered  no  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  In  the  second  instance  of  a  female  it  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  even  in  a  third  it  was  found  beneticial ;  but  not 
being  persevered  in,  failed  of  its  final  effect.  'I'he  concluding 
part  of  tlris  paper  appears  both  ingenious  and  just.  Dr.  Salter-^ 
ley  suspects,  and  in  our  opinion  rightly  suspects,  that  many  cases 
of  debility  arise  from  some  lurking  inflammatory  action,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  removed  by  those  vei7  remedies  which  a  priori 
tve  should  suppose  would  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  second  paper  is  from  the  President,  Dr.  Latham,  whose 
skill,  generosity,  and  worth  are  far  too  widely  known  to  need 
any  encomium  from  us.  It  treats  upon  the  Leucorrhea,  and  is 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  family  practitioners.  In  the 
third,  we  find  an  account  of  a  contrivance  which  has  been  found 
successful  in  remedying  the  distressing  excoriation  attendant 
on  a  long  pressure  in  bed.  I'he  fourth,  is  upon  the  Painters 
Colic,  in  which  complaint  Dr.  Roberts  states  the  success  with 
which  he  has  administered  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  opium ;  the 
former  of  which  he  recommends  to  be  taken  in  solution,  not  in 
a  pill.  In  the  fifth  paper,  the  President  presents  us  with  some 
observatioug  upon  the  medicines  usually  given  in  cases  of 
worms,  especially  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  which  of  late  is  be- 
come a  fasliionable  remedy  in  this  disorder.  Thence  Dr.  Latham 
is  led  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  medicine  in  Epilepsy,  where 
he  appears  to  have  administered  it  with  considerable  success. 
At  the  same  time  he  carefully  guards  his  readers  against  any 
idea  of  its  application  in  those  cases,  where  the  Epilepsy  is 
occasioned  by  diseased  structure  of  the  brain  or  of  the  part 
connected  wiih  it.  In  such,  indeed,  we  fear  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  medicine  will  be  of  the  least  avail. 

We  find  in  the  seventh  paper  some  ingenious  remarks  upon 
cases  of  paralytic  affection,  by  Dr.  Powell,  in  which  he  states 
his  persuasion  that  many  of  those  which  are  generally  considered 
as  arising  from  the  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  are 
really  to  be  traced  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  heart.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  that  this  primary  and  principal  organ  in  the, 
human  frame  hns  been  of  late  much  neglected.  It  would, 
indeed,  almost  appear  from  the  different  medical  slang  of  dif- 
fident days,  that  sometimes  the  human  body  was  all  liver,  at 
others,  all  stomach ;  but  certainly  that  two  organs  could  not 
exist  at  once  in  its  composition.  The  paper  before  us  does  not 
prove  much,  but  it  will  be  useful  if  it  shall  inform  certain  prac- 
titioners that  in  the  human  body  there  exist  such  an  organ  as 
the  heart. 

The  eighth  paper  is  from  the    pen  of  the   late  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  presents  us  with  many  cases  of  apoplexy  in  women;  just  re- 
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covering  from  their  confinement,  which  are  to  be  traced  to  an 
overloaded  stomach.  In  all  these  cases  the  great  cause  of  indi- 
gestion appears  to  have  been  oysters.  Enough  we  think  has 
been  proved,  to  deter  any  woman  in  such  a  situation  from  in- 
dulging her  appetite  in  this  species  of  food,  which,  from  the 
experience  of  so  many  cases,  appears  to  be  attended  with  such 
imminent  danger. 

A  paper  upon  the  green  jaundice,  from  Dr.  Baillie,  next 
arrests  our  attention,  in  which  little  is  proved,  but  that  the 
disease  is  generally  fatal.  Dr.  B,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
chymist  to  the  analysis  of  the  bile  in  this  formidable  disease,  as 
the  examination  might  lead,  perhaps,  to  the  adoption  of  some 
remedy  hitherto  unknown.  Another  paper  from  the  same  able 
hand  appears,  describing  a  peculiar  species  of  purging,  which 
is  not  very  generally  known  and  generally  has  proved  fatal. 
This  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  a  matter  resembling  water  and 
lime,  and  generally  frothy  on  its  surface.  Calomel,  blue  pill, 
bitters,  all  appear  to  relieve  the  patient  for  the  time,  but  shortly 
the  disease  returns  with  a  fatal  temination.  A  constant  rice 
diet  is  represented  as  having  checked  the  progress  of  the  disorder 
in  more  instances  than  one. 

The  next  paper  deserving  our  attention  presents  a  long  series 
of  cases  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  by  Dr. 
Powell.  Though  drawn  up  with  clearness  and  described  with 
precision,  we  do  not  see  that  they  lead  to  any  practical  conclu- 
sion. How  far  these  morbid  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the 
brain  may  be  checked  or  prevented,  by  previous  remedies,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
disease  must  be  watched  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  physi- 
cians are  usually  called  in ;  and  what  symptoms  are  so  early 
indicative  must  again  be  the  object  of  a  minute  and  laborious 
enquiry.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Powell  will  trace  this  enquiry 
much  higher  to  its  source. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  con- 
sumption, by  Mr.  Orban,  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  translated 
from  the  original.  The  remedies  prescribed  were  a  drink  of  raiu 
water,  42  ounces;  white  wine  vinegar,  Q  ounces  ;  refined  sugar, 
2  ounces;  of  which  4  ounces  are  to  be  taken  nine  times  in  the 
day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  drink  at  night,  made  warm.  At 
each  of  the  nine  draughts  a  pill  is  to  be  taken,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  composition:  benzoic  acid,  5  grains;  alumen, 
I  scruple  ;  gum  arable,  half  a  scruple,  with  a  hule  soot,  to  be^ 
made  into  35  pills.  While  upon  this  subject  we  must  notice 
another  paper  of  the  worthy  Presidient,  in  which  he  strongly 
jecommends  the  use  of  superacetate  of  lead,  in  all  colliquative 
diarrheas,  pulmonary  relaxation  and  consumption.  "  Dr.  Latham 
states  that  he  has  given  it  successfully  iu  dpscs  of  a  grain,  three 
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limes  a  Jay,  generally  with  opium  or  hemlock  ;  any  occasional, 
costiveness  being  removed  by  castor  oil  or  confection  of  senna. 

The  last  paper  which  we  shall  notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr/ . 
Havilandj  the  Professor  of  Anatomy^  in  the  University  of  Cam-  * 
bridge.     The  Professor  we  understand. to  be  a  joung  man,  but. 
if  superior  and  active  science,  aided   by   much    diffidence  and* 
modesty,  has  any  powers  to  charm,  youth  we  should  conceive,; 
would  be  his  best  recommendation.     As   the  account  of  this^ 
fever  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  as  the  subject  is  of  such; 
very  g-eneral  interest,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  a  very  long 
extract  from  the  observations  of  the  Professor. 

"  The  attack  was  usually  slow  arid  insidious  ;  for  some  days  the 
patients  walked  about  complaining  of  nothing  but  head-ache,  and' 
ai  deranged,  which  was  commonly  a  costive,  state  of  the  bowels. 
The   head-ache  continued   to  increase,  accompanied  with  gr^at 
languor,  until  these  symptoms  compelled  the  sick  to  call  for  medi-^ 
cal  assistance,  when  I  found   the  tongue  to  be  white  and  thickly 
coated,  and  the  pulse  variable  from  100  to  120  ;  there  was  not 
always  an  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases,  on  the! 
other  hand,  there   was  not  merely  a  sensation  of  cold  complained' 
of  by  the  patient  himself,  but  it  was  sensible  also   to  the  feehngs 
of  other^.     I  saw  indeed  no  case  in  which  there  existed  that  dry 
and  hot  state  of  skin,  which  more  immediately  calls  for  the  cold, 
affusion,  excepting  that  above  related,  and  the  success  attending' 
the  practice  in  this  instance  was  not  such  as  to  lead  to  its  repeti- 
tion.    Cold  affusion  was  accidentally  tried  in  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man,   who   was   recovering  from   the  severity  of  his  illness,  and, 
whom  we  had  hoped  to  declare  convalescent  in  a  few  days.     lie' 
awoke   early  in  the  morning,  hot,  as  he  described  it,  but  as  I. 
beheve,    in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and   fancying   that  the   cold 
bath  might  be  of  service,  persuaded  his  nurse,  as  a  substitute  for 
this,  to  throw  cold  water  over  his  body:  during  the  loUowing  day 
he  relapsed,  and  suffered  more  from  the  second  than  from  the  first 
attack  ;  so   that   for   some  days  his  recovery  was  doubtful.     The 
treatment,  that  I  generally  adopted,  was  in  the  fu-st  case  to  clear 
the  stomach  and  bowels  by  antimonial  or  purgative  medicines,  to 
counteract   the   determination  of  blood  to   the  head  by  leeches, 
and  occasionally  by  blisters,  and  afterwards  to  give  saline  medi- 
cines, and  the  mineral    acids,  which,    as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
v/o'uld  admit,  I  combined  with    the    decoctum   cinchonce  and  its 
tincture.     The  patients  always  recovered  their   strength  slowlv, 
and  the  tremor  of  the  muscles  remained  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  (in  one  instance  a  fortnight  or  more,)  after  all  the  febrile 
symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  actual   muscular  debility.     From    this   circumstance,    and 
from  the  violent  affection  of  the  head,  and  delirium,  it  appeared 
that  the  nervous  system  was  under  the  more  particular  influence 
of  the  disorder.     In  some  cases  I  found  wine  useful  and  necessary, 
but  it  could  only  be  given  in  small  quantities.     The  bowels  were 
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generally  irregular,  and  the  evacuations  unhealthy,  of  a  dark 
colour  and  oftensive  smell,  but  still  I  saw  no  good  effect  from  large 
doses  of  purgative  medicines ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to 
do  harm,  and  rather  to  produce  that  great  torpidity  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  flatulence,  whicii  sometimes  was  a  very  distressing 
symptom.  Though  the  recoveries  were  slow,  they  were  progres- 
sive, and  unattended,  as  far  as  I  remarked,  by  any  unusual  symp- 
toms, or  any  thing  like  a  crisis.  I  could  not,  b)'  the  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  obsei-ve  any  thing  like  an 
intermittent  t}'pe  in  it :  exacerbations,  occurring  generally,  though 
not  always,  towards  the  evening,  were  distinctly  evident ;  but  they 
did  not  leave  the  patient  free  from  fever,  ner  did  they  recur  at 
any  certain  intervals.  The  remissions  did  not  seem  to  be  suffici- 
ently complete  to  justify  an  active  exhibition  of  the  cinchona; 
and  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  it  was  given  too  soon,  it  caused 
considerable  derangement  of  the  bowels,  obliging  me  to  defer  its 
use.  I  found  the  decoction  and  tincture  sufficient  to  complete  the 
cure,  without  having  recourse  to  a  more  active  preparation. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present  during  the  examination  of 
the  body  of  one  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  W.,  who  had  died  of  this 
disease,  but  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  the  course  of  his  illness.  The 
examination  took  place  twenty-three  hours  after  death.  The  head 
was  first  opened,  and  in  so  doing  the  dura  raater  was  cut  through: 
there  escaped  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  serous  fluid,  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  precise  quantity,  but  it  did  not  amount  to 
less  tlian  four  flui-drachms.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  parti- 
cularly firm,  and  shr>wed,  on  being  cut  through,  an  unusual  de. 
gree  of  ^uiscularity.  The  ventricles  were  distended  with  serum. 
The  abdominf^l  viscera  were  of  a  healthy  appearance,  except  that 
the  bowels  were  much  distended  with  flatus 

It  became  a  very  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  or 
rot  the  fever  was  infectious :  at  first  I  was  disposed  to  think  it  was 
not,  for  I  could  not  hear  of  any  facts  that  favoured  on  opposite 
conclusion :  latterly  I  have  doubted  if  this  opinion  was  correct, 
and  the  following  circumstance  confirms  these  doubts :  A  servant 
girl,  who  was  ill,  was  consequently  sent  home,  from  a  family  in 
the  town,  to  her  friends,  who  lived  at  a  cottage  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  Cambridge,  at  Stretham  Ferry  ;  and  her  disease  proved 
to  be  the  fever,  of  which  she  recovered ;  nearly  all  the  family  be- 
came afterwards  ill  of  the  same  complaint,  of  which  the  father 
died,  I  have  since  heard  of  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But 
the  fever  certainly  did  not  strongly  partake  of  this  character,  for 
servants,  nurses,  and  medical  attendants,  who  were  particularly 
exposed  to  the  disease,  did  not  suffer  from  it  more  than  others. 
In  the  two  larger  colleges,  only  one  case  occurred  within  the  walls 
of  each.  The  proportion  of  cases  that  died  of  this  disease  was; 
certainly  great.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  persons  that  were  ill,  nor  would  it  be  more  easy 
to  find  out,  in  the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  town  of 
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Cambi-idge,  how  many  arose  from  this  cause.  In  the  university 
it  was  generally  understood  that  nine  persons  Iiad  died  of  fever, 
and  from  all  I  can  collect,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  de- 
cided cases  was  less  than  fifty.  Many  others  were  indisposed,  but 
not  to  a  degree  to  excite  any  alarm,  and  readily  got  well  with  the 
use  only  of  some  evacuant  medicines. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fever  confined  its  attacks,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  young  persons.  In  the  town  the  children  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  and  many  died,  especially  amongst  the  poor.  In 
the  university  it  was  the  younger  part  only  that  was  ill ;  of  those 
who  died  the  oldest  was  about  twenty  five,  and  the  others  v/ere 
from  nineteen  to  twenty- three  years  of  age ;  I  do  not  know  a 
single  member  of  the  university  above  thirty  years  old  who  was  ill 
of  iever."     Vol.  V.     P.  390. 

The  source  of  this  eventful  malady  is  still  enveloped  in  ob- 
scurity :  nor  does  any  cuuse  which  has  been  hitherto  assigned, 
appear  by  any  means  sufficient  to  account  for  effects  so  extraor- 
dinary. The  course  adopted  by  Professoi  Haviland  was  enii- 
liently  successful,  and  did  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of  so 
alarming  a  disease.  Since  the  May  of  1815^  no  case  has  occurred, 
and  the  University  has  fully  recovered  its  character  of  high  and 
active  health. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  this 
volume.  The  siieuce  in  which  \ve  have  passed  over  many  of 
them  must  not  be  construed  into  censure :  they  may  be,  perhaps, 
equally  scientific,  but  certainly  not  of  such  general  interest. 
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Art.  III.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Gtrmany,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Poland,  during  the  Years  1813  and  1814.  Bj/  J.  T. 
James,  Esq.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

{Continued  font  p.  \4.) 

After  a  very  full  description  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  a  traveller  in  Peterbburgh,  Mr.  James. conducts  us  to- 
wards Moscow.  The  road  which  he  took  was  that  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  materials  of  which  the  causew  ay  is  constructed 
are  entirely  of  wood  ;  three  poles  are  laid  lengthways  on  the 
ground,  over  these  is  a  flooring  of  small  trees,  placed  closely  toge- 
ther, and  pinned  down  at  the  edges  by  a  piece  of  timber  answering 
to  a  curb ;  when  the  ground  is  marshy  two  such  floorings  are  con- 
sidered necessary.  1  he  road  is  quite  strait  for  many  leagues,  and 
on  each  side  is  left  an  open  space  of  about  an  hundred  yards  in 
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breadth,  for  the  accommodatii)n  of  the  cattle  which  are  driven  up 
from  the  Ukraine  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Mr.  James  proceeded 
through  Novgorod  Veliki,  a  city  now  in  a  state  of  great  deca- 
dence, to  Twer,  and  from  thence  to  Moscow, 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  James  entered  the  ruins  of  this  ce- 
lebrated city,  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  iliat  a  traveller, 
even  in  imagination,  could  have  desired.      Moscow   in  its  fall 
presented  a  spectacle  far  more  imposing,  far  more  sublime,  than 
Moscow  in  all  its  grandeur  could  have  offered.     That  the  reader 
may  fully  enter  into  all  the  feelings  and  associations  which  press- 
ed upon  his  mind,  when  he  viewed  the  remains  of  this  tremen- 
dous sacriMce  to   the  cause  of  pairiotism,  JVlr.  James  has  pre- 
sented him  with  a  very  animated  detail  of  the  events  which  at- 
tended the  entrance   of  the  French  within   the   capital  of  the 
jNorth.     Many  singular  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  Rus- 
sian government,  to  keep  the  people  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
real  state   of  public  affairs.     The  battle  of  Borodino  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  ;  even 
as  late  as  Fiiday,  the  11th  of  September,  a  public  masquoade 
%vas  announced,  but  by  this  time  the  general  alarnj  had  so  far 
gained  ground,  that  two  persons  alone  presented  themselves  at 
the  doers.     On  Sunday  the  real  stale  of  affairs  v\as   too  fully 
proclaimed.     The  Russian  army  in  full  retreat  entered  the  town, 
and  were  joined  in  their  flight  by  all  those  who  had  been  so  far 
deceived  by  false  hopes,  as  to  have  put  off  their  departure  till 
the  last.     Dieadtul,  indeed,  must  have   been   the  stillness   of 
that  interval  which  elapsed   between  the  departu;e  of  the  one 
army  and  the  entrance   of  the  other.     About  iive   o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  the  advance  of  the  French,  urider  the  com- 
mand or  Murat,  v\as  heard  ;  in  a  short  time  the  city  was  filled 
Miththe  enemy;  French  guards  were  posted  at  every  gate,  and 
the  Kremlin  was  taken   possession  of  by  the  conquerors.     Be- 
fore night  Buonaparte  arrived  in   person,  and  was  not  a  little 
amazed  to  fjiid  the  city  deserted.    The  conflagration  immediately 
followed  his  entrance  within  the  gates  of  this  self  devoted  city. 
The  scheme  appears  to  have  been  well  concerted  and  matured, 
and  to  have  been  executed  with  a  promptness  and  a  resolution 
unrivalled  in  the  page  of  history.     Of  the  few  inhabitants  v\  ho 
were  compelled  to  remain,  or  of  the  invading  army,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  sufterings  were  the  most  intense.     After  the 
riot  and  plunder  of  the  first  week,  famine  and  desolation  began 
to  close  in  upon  the  French  soidiery  ;  and  a  state  of  insubordi- 
rgtion  ensued,  which  had  amounted  almost  to  an  actual  nmtiny. 
As  the  last  act  of  their  fatal  sojourn  within  this  devoted  city, 
what  the  Russians  had  spared,  the  French  destroyed,  and  in  the 
morning  ol  the  'iSd  of  (Jctober,  the  walls  of  thc"^  Kremlin  were 
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blown  up  with  four  tremendous  explosions.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  Cossacks  took  possession  of  the  town  ;  but  the  work 
of  slaughter  was  not  yet  accomplished ;  every  sick  or  wounded 
Frenchman  fell  an  immediate  victim  to  their  fury,  and  even 
those  of  their  countrymen,  to  whom  the  French  had  shewn  any 
partiality  or  protection,  were  the  objects  of  their  bloodiest  re- 
venge. The  reparation  of  these  ravages  is  represented  by  Mr. 
James  for  every  reason  to  have  proceeded  but  slowly  ;  never- 
thelesS;  before  he  left  the  city,  the  total  amount  of  houses  re- 
fitted, was  1312  in  stone,  and  1480  in  wood.  Of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation  to  the  Russian 
sufferers,  no  very  satisfactory  account  is  given  :  it  was  distri- 
buted to  those  Seigneurs  who  chose  to  accept  it,  and  thus  per- 
haps ultuTiately  relieved  the  pressure  upon  their  vassals,  and  of 
that  class  for  whose  service  it  was  more  immediatelv  intended. 

Our  traveller  next  proceeded  to  Borodino,  in  which  the  marks 
of  the  memorable  battle  were  yet  but  too  visible.  He  is  entitled 
to  our  thanks  for  preserving  the  inscription  over  the  grave  of 
Gen.  Montbrun  ;  which,  though  inscribed  only  in  ink  upon  a 
tablet  of  wood  attached  to  a  rough  stake,  is  still  for  its  simpli- 
city and  beauty,  worthy  the  notice  of  our  reader; 

"  Ci  git 

Le  General  Montbrun. 

Passant,  de  quelque  nation 

qui  tu  sois, 

respecte  ces  cendres : 

Ces  sent  les  restes  d'un  des  plus 

braves  parmi  tous  les 

braves  du  monde, 

du  General  Montbrun. 

Le  Marechal  d'Erapire,  Due  de  Dantzic,. 

lui  a  erige  ce  faible  monument. 

Sa  memoire  est  dans  tous  les  coeurs 

de  la  Grande  Armt-e."     P.  425. 

At  Viasma  Mr.  James  appears  to  have  got  into  a  scrape  by 
employing  his  pencil  in  sketching  a  view  on  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  which,  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  is  not  unworthy  of  record. 

"  Being  employed  in  sketching  a  view  on  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  a  citizen  came  up,  and  after  surveying  me  with  symptoms 
of  disapprobation,  shouted  in  a  vehement  tone,  *  P/an — espion — 
Napoleon  dobry — Francosen  !'  I  was  unable  to  answer  this  strange 
disjointed  jargon,  but  by  a  single  *  Engliska,'  which,  as  it  asserted 
the  name  of  my  country  in  answer  to  his  last  accusation,  I  thought 
might  prove  satisfactory,  and  continued  my  occupation.  This 
seemed  to  inflame  his  rage  the  more ;  he  again  addressed  me  with 
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the  same  words  and  received  the  same  answer ;  for  a  moment  fr 
pacified  him,  and,  in  the  true  Russian  style,  he  proceeded  to  offer 
me  the  kiss  of  peace ;  1  naturally  enough  refused  his  overture. 
Tenting,  in  my  turn,  a  few  loud  words,  as  unintelligible,  no  doubt, 
to  him  as  his  had  been  to  me.  Supposing  this  to  be  fresh  ground 
of  suspicion  against  me,  or  perhaps  fancying  himself  insulted,  he 
became  frantic  with  passion,  he  spit  on  his  fingers  several  times, 
rolled  himself  with  violent  gestures  on  the  ground  ;  but  finding 
that  I  still  continued  my  work  he  left  me,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  being  rid  of  my  troublesome  companion.  He  presently 
returned,  followed  by  a  Serjeant  of  the  police  and  a  third  person  ; 
another  furious  volley  of  abuse  now  succeeded  from  all  the  three, 
and  the  police  officer  without  farther  delay  seized  upon  me.  The 
affair  was  thus  growing  serious,  and  as  I  had  seen  these  men,  upon 
taking  any  person  into  custody,  usually  give  the  culprit  a  thwack 
upon  the  back  as  if  in  detestation  of  his  crime,  I  expected  no 
better  treatment,  and  prudently  struck  him  myself  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. He  immediately  loosed  his  hold,  recoiling  a  few  steps  in 
amazement ;  yet  it  availed  me  nothing,  for  he  called  up  six  or 
seven  so/dais  of  his  guard  to  attend  him.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
vociferated  for  my  domestic,  who  was  within  hail ;  but  since  my 
force,  even  with  this  accession,  was  far  out-numbered  by  that  of 
my  adversaries,  it  seemed  wise  to  essay  a  parley,  and  I  directed 
the  servant  to  explain  to  these  brutes  the  nature  of  my  occupation, 
and  display  at  the  same  time  a  written  permission  which  was  fur- 
nished me  by  the  vice-governor  of  Moscow,  allowing  me  to  make 
drawings  any  where  within  his  province.  It  was  something  in  jus- 
tification at  least,  though  by  no  means  a  document  thoroughly 
satisfactor}'- ;  a  similar  certificate  from  the  governor  of  this  district 
would,  however,  have  served  no  better,  for  these  men  were  un- 
able to  read  a  single  word,  and  using  less  ceremony  with  the  poor 
fellow  than  they  thought  it  right  to  do  with  me,  they  seized  upon 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  my  treasonable  act,  and  hurried  him  to 
prison,  for  it  was  hard  by,  without  listening  to  his  harangue. 
Having  done  this,  they  surrounded  me  in  a  ring ;  their  nuuibers 
being  now  very  much  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several  idle 
Mougiks  whom  curiosity  had  attracted :  and  since  their  threats 
were  growing  every  instant  more  violent,  and,  furthermore,  as  a 
priestj  who  accidentally  passed  by  at  this  juncture,  appeared 
rather  to  encourage  the  outcry  than  inclined  to  take  my  part,  1 
yielded  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  turnke)^,  and  entered 
the  prison  door, 

♦'  After  waiting  for  some  time,  a  messsenger  came  from  the 
governor  desiring  to  speak  with  me  :  being  introduced  to  his  pre- 
sence, he  received  me  with  great  politeness,  anticipating  my 
address  by  begging  my  pardon,  as  he  said,  for  himself  and  for  his 
poor  people. — '  I  hope  )'ou  will  excuse  them,  they  are  so  igno- 
rant, and  have  suffered  so  much — they  are  solelj'  exasperated 
against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  and  in  their  eyes  eveVy 

foreigner 
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foreigner  is  a  Frenchman.*  I  assented  to  what  he  said,  but  could 
not  help  letting  a  wish  escape  me  that  they  should  be  corrected  in 
the  very  awkward  mode  they  adopted  of  expressing  these  senti- 
ments. He  immediately  turned  round,  and  ordered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  '  coicp  de  baton^  to  the  serjeant  of  police.  I  now  in- 
terceded in  my  turn,  begging  that  no  measure  should  be  put  in 
execution  which  might  check,  even  in  a  single  individual,  those 
rude  feelings  ot  Russian  patriotism  to  which  all  Europe,  in  the 
present  sera,  stood  so  much  indebted  :  and  professed  that  I  should 
be  satisfied  if  he  were  brought  to  beg  my  pardon  in  token  of  his 
error.  His  excellency  returned  a  polite  answer,  and  the  offender 
w;ts  immediately  ordered  up  and  prostrated  before  me,  uttering 
some  strange  noises  in  penitence,  which,  though  I  comprehended 
not  one  word,  had,  nevertheless,  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing 
sound."     P.  429. 

Smolensko  was  the  next  city  through  which  our  traveller  pass- 
ed, and  another  melancholy  spectacle  it  presented  of  the  ravages 
of  war  and  of  confiagration.  In  speaking  of  the  retreat  of  Buo- 
naparte through  this  citv,  Mr.  James  has  given  us  the  official 
return  published  in  Russia,  of  the  losses  of  the  French  army,  up 
to  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  which  amounted  to, 

**  Killed  and  Wounded ^ 
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10 
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128,421 

Generals 

Officers 

Privates 

52 

2,898 

186,250.'* 

The  loss  of  the  Austrlans  and  Prussians  was  also  immense,  nor 
Mas  that  of  the  Russians  less  in  proportion. 

From  Smolensko  our  traveller  j)roceeded  by  a  long  and  dreary 
route  to  Kiev.  The  miseries  of  Russian  posting  appear  by  the 
account  of  Mr.  James  not  to  have  been  overrated.  The  fraud 
and  imposition  practised  by  the  postmasters,  peasants,  ?vc.  ou 
the  road,  appear  to  be  little  short  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
China.  In  morals,  in  education,  in  ideas,  they  seem  to  be  de- 
graded to  the  lowest  pitch  of  humanity.  They  have  all  the  vices 
of  savage  life,  without  one  of  its  virtues.  This  barbarism  is  not 
even  redeemed  by  its  rude  but  free  liospitality.  On  July  the 
23d,  Mr.  James  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and,  uiih  a 
new  face  of  country,  beheld  a  new  species  of  inhabitants.  In 
Poland  the  Jewish  nation  appear  to  have  taken  root  with  no 
ordinary  firmness.  Active  and  enterprising  they  exercise  every 
trade,  and  are  engaged  in  every  profession.  Our  traveller  duiing 
his  stay  at  Zytomir  visited  their  synagogue. 

"  At 
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**  At"  the  synagogue  they  were  seated  with  their  heads  covered^ 
employed  in  dih'gent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures;  the  whole  meeting 
gabbling  aloud  at  once,  each  his  chapter,  and  to  our  ears  the  ce- 
remony sounded  not  unlike  what  we  read  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Their  phylacteries  are  only  made  use  of  in  their  private 
orisons,  and  are  thrown  on  the  head  or  borne  upon  the  arm  ;  they 
do  not  differ  in  other  respects,  it  is  true,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
fashioned  of  a  more  Pharisaical  breadth  tlian  those  carried  by  the 
Israelites  of  Monmouth-street  in  London. 

"  We  could  not  help  being  very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
this  race  of  people,  for  they  seem  by  no  means  to  have  degene- 
rated by  limiting  themselves  to  intermarriage  with  their  own  breed. 
The  character  of  countenance  is  from  this  circumstance  almost  in- 
variably the  same,  though  not  in  any  way  resembhng  what  we  call 
in  England  a  Jewish  turn  of  feature.  The  women  were  remark- 
ably handsome,  their  persons  large  and  full  made,  their  faces  very 
regularly  formed,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  with  delicate 
complexions  of  white  and  red.  The  men  tall  and  straight,  but 
rather  of  a  spare  habit,  their  features  small,  and  very  much 
fashioned  like  that  meek  and  placid  countenance  which  the  Italian 
painters  have  invariably  given  to  the  picture  of  our  Saviour.  This 
peculiar  style  of  visage,  however,  was  gradually  lost  as  we  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  confines  of  Germany,  nor  did  it  any  where 
seem  so  prevalent  as  in  this  province."     P.  -iSS. 

Through  Russian  Poland  Mr.  James  appears  to  have  passed 
with  considerable  rapidity.  Of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  he 
does  not  give  us  any  particular  information,  except  that  they 
seem  generally  happy.  In  Gallicia_,  where  the  Austrian  domi- 
nion comniences,  the  colonists  of  the  new  government  have 
introduced  German  fashions  and  customs  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  as  Mr.  James  would  infer,  much  for  the  better. 

With  the  agriculture  of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  which 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  the  granary  of  the  northern  part 
of  Europf,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  become  ac- 
quainted. The  soil  is  represented  by  Mr.  James  to  be  of  a 
reddish  colour,  with  a  texture  slightly  sandy,  and  so  strong  as' to 
yield  the  annual  crop  without  the  addition  of  any  manure,  or 
the  refreshment  even  of  a  sumn)er  fallow.  The  succession  of 
crops  are  sunple  ;  wheat,  one  year ;  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  buck- 
wheat, the  next;  and  so  on  in  alternate  recurrence.  The  annual 
export  of  wheat  from  Poland  maybe  calculated  at  365,000 
lasts.  In  fact,  it  is  grown  only  with  a  view  to  exportation ;  and 
if"  the  crop  exceed  the  demand,  ihe  remainder  is  suffered  to 
peiish.     liye  bread  is  the  common  food  of  the  country. 

Our  traveller,  in  the  course  of  his  route,  visited  the  salt 
mines  of  VVielicsa,  which  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  A  popu- 
lation of  2000  souls  live  in  these  wonderful  txcavations.  The 
•    '  extent 
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<Jxtei)t  from  East  to  West  is  about  6000  feet ;  the  breadth  abbut 
SOOO,  and  the  total  depth  140  fathoms.  After  a  descent  down  . 
a  shaft  of  about  40  fathoms,  Mr.  James  reached  the  first  s,ai- 
lery,  or  range  of  chambers  ;  after  which,  he  descended  down 
regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt  to  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
tier  of  apartments.  These  celebrated  mines  have  been  open 
for  about  600  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  salt  which  they 
yield  is  so  fine,  as  to  need  no  process  of  purification. 

The  Polish  capital  appears  to  have  fallen  with  the  monarchy. 
Of  the  miserable  state  of  Cracow  the  following  is,  we  believe, 
Jbut  too  accurate  a  picture. 

"  On  driving  through  the  place,  the  streets  appeared  old  and 
dismal,  and  marked  in  general  with  that  aspect  of  gloom  which 
the  decay  of  a  once  flourishing  trade  never  fails  to  produce.  In 
the  outskirts  appeared  many  houses  fallen  into  neglect,  and  in  aa 
absolute  state  of  ruin.  The  fact  indeed,  that  out  of  a  populatioa 
which  once  consisted  of  80,000,  only  a  fourth  part  should  now  re- 
main, is  conclusive,  and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
lonesome  and  impoverished  condition  of  Cracow. 

"  So  much  were  the  national  customs  superseded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  habits,  that  we  observed  very  few  examples  of 
the  Polish  dress  any  where  in  the  streets :  one  or  two  seigneurs 
only  were  seen  who  wore  the  short  cassoc  of  blue  or  brown,  tied, 
with  a  red  sash  about  their  loins,  and  the  white  square-topped  cap: 
on  their  heads,  a  costume  well  adapted  to  the  tall  and  comely 
figure  of  a  noble  Pole.  A  few  also  of  the  older  men  among  the 
peasantry  displayed  their  loose  hose  and.  boots,  and  the  white  cloih. 
gown  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  heads  shaved  with  only  a 
circle  of  hair  left  on  the  top :  but  these  symptoms  of  attachment 
to  ancient  form  were  very  rare,  and  the  ladies  were  invariably  at- 
tired in  the  French  or  German  fashions. 

*'  The  citadel  of  Cracow  stands  proudly  on  an  eminence  com^ 
manding  the  town :  it  is  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  and  high 
towers,  and  contains  within  its  precincts  the  remains  of  several 
public  buildings  belonging  to  the  former  government.  But  the 
palace,  as  well  as  the  house  of  diet,  have  been  demolished  by  the 
Austrians,  and  barracks  for  their  soldiers  (no  inappropriate  substi- 
tution) erected  on  the  foundations.  .  .      . 

"  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  well  deserves  the 
observation  of  strangers,  for  many  other. points  than  its  great  bell, 
or  its  chapel  covered  with  a  roof  of  golden  tiles.  Among  the 
tombs  of  their  kings  we  read  the  names  of  Mcislas,  Jagellon,  Casi- 
mir  the  Great,  Sigismond  I.  Stephen  Battori,  and  Sobieski  the  sa^ 
viour  of  Vienna ;  men  that  once,  had  an  influence  in  the  great 
afiairs  of  Europe,  and  respect  for  whom  ought  to  have  ensured  a 
better,  fate  for  their  unhappy  posterity.  The  chair  formerly  Hse«jl 
sX  the  solemnities  of  coronation  ij  also  preserved  here :  the  aged 
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guide  seemed  almost  in  tears  when  he  pointed  it  out  to  our  atten 
tion,  and  told  us  he  was  present  when  -i'oniatowski  was  placed  in 
that  seat. 

"  This  wa$  an  overflow  of  patriotism  that  might  have  been 
spared :  their  last  king  was  sovereign  of  Poland,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  name  wp^  the  only  claim  he  had  in  that  capacity  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  nation.  All  other  circumstances,  however,  are  now 
forgotten  in  the  general  regret  for  the  extinction  of  the  crown, 
We  might  judge  from  our  friend's  sensibility  of  the  incoherent 
nature  of  his  ideas :  he  afterwards  poiirted  out  to  us  the  sewer, 
through  wliich  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  the  members  of  the 
confederation  of  Barr,  crept  into  the  castle  by  night,  with  the  in- 
tention of  stealing  away  tlie  puppet  Poniatowski ;  and  he  displayed, 
on  this  occasion,  tlie  same  emotion  as  we  had  witnessed  on  behold- 
ing tlie  chair  of  coronation,  or  the  tomb  where  his  ashes  reposed. 
Of  this  description,  in  general,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
who  cry  out  lor  independence,  but  neither  know  what  it  is  they 
have  lost,  or  wliat  is  the  nature  of  that  tyranny  which  they  so  much 
wish  to  see  renewed."     P.  515. 

On  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Polish 
jnonarcliY  and  the  partition  of  the  country  among  its  more 
powerful  iieighbouvs,  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  enlarge. 
The  profligacy,  the  tyjanuy,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Polish 
noblemen  were  proverbiul.  The  improvements,  and  the  cou- 
ditioa  of  the  inferior  classes  since  the  interference  of  the  con- 
quering powers  appear  to  be  considerable.  The  right  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  is  taken  away  from  the  lord,  nor 
are  slaves  now,  as  formerly,  attached  to  the  soil.  The  mannei'Sr 
and  habits  of  the  nobles  themselves  are  also  much  improved  by 
an  intercourse  with  the  courts  of  there  new  masters.  Still  the 
feelings  of  ancient  patriotism  prevail,  and  were  not  a  little  fo- 
mented by  the  promises  of  independence  held  forth  in  the  pro- 
clamations of  Buonaparte.  How  far,  if  victory  had  attended 
his  Russian  expedition^  these  promises  would  have  been  realized, 
requires  no  very  great  foresight  to  determine.  The  Poles  would 
not  have  been  the  first  w  horn  he  would  have  deluded  with  similar 
professions.  Delusive  however  as  ihey  were,  they  answered 
the  purpose  which  he  intended,  by  the  ready  eulislmeai  of  a 
faithful  body  of  Poles  under  his  command. 

With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James  at  Vienna  the  volume  closes ; 
and  it  is  with  much  regret,  that  we  part  from  so  entertaining 
and  instructive  a  conipanion.  His  description  both  of  Sweden 
and  of  Russia  is  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory.  Had  he  dedi- 
cated more  time  to  Pohmd,  we  doubt  not  but  that  his  labours 
■would  have  been  attejided  with  equal  success.  That  our 
favourable  opinion  of  the  volume  before  us  has  been  anticipated 
by  the  pubhc,  the  rapid  call  fcr  a  second  edition  fully  demon- 
2  strates. 
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strates.  Had  not  the  reprint  been  too  far  advanced  to  have 
profiled  by  our  remarks,  we  should  certainly  have  pointed 
out  a  few  ftippaacies  in  expression,  which,  though  of  litite  cun- 
sequence  m  themselves,  blemish  the  style  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
scliolarship.  If  we  had  thought  less  favourably,  than  we  reaiif 
do  of  the  w^ork  before  us,  we  should  not  have  hinted  at  their 
existence;  but  we  are  unwilling  that  either  this,  or  any  subse- 
quent volume  of  Mr.  James,  should  present  any  of  these  inac- 
fcnracies  of  expression,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  captious  or 
severe,  would  have  any  tendency  to  lower  the  merit  of  u  valuable 
publication. 

The  plates  are  much  better  than  are  generally  to  be  found  ia 
books  of  this  kind  ;  the  etchings  especially  of  the  Hon.  Heneago 
Legge  deserve  our  approbation  for  their  spirit  and  tidelity. 


AiiT.  IV.  Jn  Accovnl  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
hi  the  South  Facrfic  'Ocean ;  zdth  an  Original  Grammar 
und  Vocabulari/  of  their  language,  compiled  and  arranged 
from  the  extensive  Commitiiications  of  Mr.  liilliam  Ma- 
'riner,  several  Years  Resident  in  those  Islands.  Bif  John 
Martin,  M.D.     2  vols.     8vo.     11.  4s.     Murray.     1817. 

We  have  not  often  adopted  that  uhich  seems  to  be  a  very  pre- 
vailing mode  with  some  of  our  brethren  in  giving  an  af-count 
of  the  publications  before  them,  namely,  to  expatiate  at  consi- 
derable length  on  what  is  not  found  in  the  book,  and  to  say  little 
or  nothing  of  that  which  there  appears.  Our  ideas  of  candour 
and  justice  induce  us  fairly  to  inform  the  reader,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  of  w  hat  he  will  find  in  the  work  he  is  about  to  pe- 
ruse, and  then  with  frankness  to  communicate  our  own  senti- 
ments on  the  probable  tendency  and  operation  of  the  author's 
production,  on  the  information  which  his  book  will  be  foui»d  to 
detail,  and  the  proofs  which  it  exhibits  of  sagacity  and  knowledge, 
or  of  its  deficiency  in  these  and  other  particulura. 

The  hero  of  the  present  production  did  not,  like  our  vetierable 
friend  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  antient  days,  discover  in  his  early 
youth  an  irresistible  propensity  for  n)aritime  adventures.  He 
was,  however,  intended  by  his  father  for  the  sea,  and  an  acci- 
dent placed  him  on  board  the  Port-au-Prince,  private  ship  of 
war,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  capacity  of 
captain's  clerk.  The  voyage  proved  pecidiarly  disastrous. 
Tliey  sailed  tirst  to  the  river  Plate,  touched  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  gommenced  hostilities  with 
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tire  Spaniards,  near  the  Bay  of  Conception.  Their  efforts  were 
at  first,  irr  some  degree,  successful,  and  the  result  might  even- 
tually have  been  fortunate,  but  that  most  unluckily  they  lost  their 
captain.  Duck.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  a  Mr. 
Browne,  whose  conduct  appears  to  have  been  unwanantable 
and  absurd,  exciting  great  disgust  among  the  crew,  and  ulti- 
mately causing  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  groupe  of  islands  which 
are  here  denominated  the  Tonga  Islands,  form  a  part  of  those 
to  which  our  great  navigator  Cooke  gave  the  name  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  Cooke's  chart,  as  it  appears,  does  not  include 
Vavaoo,  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  at  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant also.  They  are  here  altogether  classed  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Tonga  Islands,  being  so  denominated  by  the  natives 
themselves. 

The  ship  on  board  which  was  our  adventurer,  brought  too, 
for  the  last  time,  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  Lefooga,  one  of  the 
Hapir  Islands,  in  the  very  spot  where  Cooke  had  formerly  an- 
chored. Here  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  the  commander 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
crew,  and  the  captivity  of  the  rest.  He  had  already  been 
warned  of  the  bad  intentions  of  the  Indians,  but  received  the  in- 
timation with  contempt  and  anger.  These  admonitions  were 
again  repeated,  and  receired  with  similar  inattention,  and  no 
precautions  of  any  kind  were  taken.  The  consequences  are  thus 
related : 

"  The  following  fatal  day,  Monday,  the  1st  December,  1806,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  natives  began  to  assemble  on 
board,   and  soon  increased  to   300  in  different  parts  of  the  ship. 
About   nine  o'clock  Tool  Tooi,    the  Sandwich    islander,   before 
mentioned  as  having  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  ship's  company 
with  a  good  opinion  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  came 
on  board,   and  invited  Mr.  Brown   to  go  on  shore  and  view  the 
country:  he  immediately  complied,    and  went  unarmed.     About 
half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Brown  had  left  the  ship,  Mr.  iMariner,  who 
was  in  the  steerage,  went  to  the  hatch  for  the  sake  of  the  light,  as 
he  was  about  to  mend  a  pen  ;  looking  up,  he  saw  Mr.  Dixon  stand- 
ing on  agun,  endeavouring,  by  his  signs,  to  prevent  more  of  the  na- 
tives coming  on  board  :  at  this  moment  he  heard  a  loud  shout  from 
the  Indians,    and  saw  one  of  them  knock  Mr.  Dixon  down  with  a 
qlub  :  seeing  now  too  clearly  what  was  the  matter,  he  turned  about 
to  run  towards  the  gun-room,  when  an  Indian  caught  hold  of  him  by 
the  hand;   but  luckily  escaping  from  his  grasp,  he  ran  down  the 
sruttlo,  and  reached  the  gun-room,  where  he  found  the  cooper  :  but 
considering  the  magazine  to  be  tlie  safest  place,  they  ran  imme- 
diately there;  and  having  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done,  th-ey 
came  to  the  resolution  of  blowing  up  the  vessel^  and,  hke  Saaisoa 
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of  old,  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their  enemies  together.  Bent 
upon  this  bold  and  heroic  enterprise  *,  Mr.  Mariner  repaired  to 
the  gun-room  to  procure  flint  and  steel,  but  was  not  able  to  get  at 
the  muskets  without  making  too  much  noise,  for  the  arm-chest  lay- 
beneath  the  boarding-pikes,  which  had  carelessly  been  thrown  down 
the  scuttle  the  preceding  evening  :  the  noise  occasioned  by  clearing 
them  away,  as  the  uproar  above  began  to  cease,  would  undoubtedly 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Indians:  he  therefore  returned  to 
the  magazine,  where  he  found  the  cooper  in  great  distress  from  the 
apprehension  of  his  impending  fate.  Mr.  Mariner  next  proposed 
that  they  should  go  at  once  upon  deck,  and  be  killed  quickly,  while 
their  enemies  were  still  hot  with  slaughter,  rather  than  by  greater 
delay  subject  themselves  to  the  cruelties  of  cooler  barbarity.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  cooper  consented  to  follow  if  Mr.  Mariner 
would  lead  the  way.  Mr.  Mariner  thereupon  went  up  into  the 
gun-room,  and  lifting  up  the  hatch  a  little,  saw  Tool  Tooi  and 
Vaca-ta-Bola  examining  Captain  Duck's  sword  and  other  arms 
that  were  in  his  bed-place.  Their  backs  being  turned,  he  lifted  off 
the  hatch  entirely,  and  jumped  up  into  the  cabin :  '1  ooi  Tooi  in- 
stantly turning  round,  Mr.  Mariner  presented  his  hands  open,  to 
signify  that  he  was  unarmed  and  at  their  mercy :  he  then  uttered 
aroghah!  (a  word  of  friendly  salutation  among  the  Sandwich 
islanders)  and  asked  him  partly  in  English,  and  partly  in  his  own 
language,  if  he  meant  to  kill  him,  as  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  : 
Tooi  Tooi  replied  in  broken  Englisli,  that  he  should  not  be  hurt,  as 
the  chiefs  were  already  in  possession  of  the  ship.  He  then  asked 
him  how  many  persons  there  were  below,  to  which  Mr.  Mariner 
answered,  that  there  was  only  one :  he  then  called  up  the  cooper, 
who  had  not  followed  him  the  whole  way.  Tooi  Tooi  led  them 
upon  deck  towards  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  first  object  that  struck  Mr.  Mariner's  sight,  on 
coming  upon  deck,  was  enough  to  thrill  the  stoutest  heart :  there 
sat  upon  the  companion  a  short  squab  naked  figure,  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  seaman's  jacket,  soaked  with  blood,  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  on  the  other  rested  his  iron-wood  club,  spattered 
with  blood  and  brains, — and  what  increased  the  frightfulness  of  his 
appearance  was  a  constant  blinking  with  one  of  his  eyes,  and  a 
horrible  convulsive  motion  with  one  side  of  his  mouth.  On  another 
part  of  the  deck  there  lay  twenty-two  bodies  perfectly  naked,  and 
arranged  side  by  side  in  even  order.  They  were  so  dreadfully 
bruised  and  battered  about  the  head,  that  only  two  or  three  of 
thera  could  be  recognized.     At  this  time  a  man  had  just  counted 


*  "  Lest  this  should  be  thought  a  rash  and  presumptuous  con- 
duct, as  sacrificing  their  own  lives  unnecessarily,  it  should  be  cou- 
sidered  that  it  would  be  almost  a  certain  preventive  of  such  conspi- 
racies for  the  future,  when  those  on  shore  would  witness  the  suddea 
and  awful  fate  so  unexpectedly  attending  the  perpetrators.'* 
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them,  and  was  reporting  the  number  to  the  chief,  who  sat  in  the 
hammock-neitings  ;  immediately  after  which  they  began  to  throw 
thera  over-board.  Mr.  Manner  and  the  cooper  were  now  brought 
into  tlic  presence  of  the  chief,  who  looked  at  them  awhile  and 
smiled,  probably  on  account  of  their  dirty  appearance.  Mr. 
Mariner  was  then  given  in  charge  to  a  petty  chief  to  be  taken  on 
shore,  but  the  cooper  was  detained  on  board. 

"  In  his  way  to  the  shore  the  chief  took  his  shirt  from  his  back. 
The  fircumstance  of  his  having  just  escaped  death  was  by  no 
means  a  consolation  to  him  :  reserved  for  he  knew  not  what  hard- 
ships, he  felt  his  mind  hardened  by  a  sort  of  careless  indifference 
as  to  what  might  happen  ;  if  he  had  any  consoling  hope  at  all,  it 
was  that  he  might  be  going  on  shore  to  be  killed  by  the  hand  of 
some  chief  not  sated  with  that  day's  slaughter.  His  companions, 
for  ought  he  kncnv,  were  all  killed  ;  at  least,  he  was  morally  certain 
that  himself  and  the  cooper  *  were  the  only  persons  living  of  all 
who  were  on  board  at  the  time  this  most  bloody  massacre  was  per- 
petrated ;  and  as  to  those,  who,  from  bad  or  injudicious  motives, 
had  left  the  ship  the  day  before,  they  were  probably,  by  this  time 
at  least,  secured,  and  waiting,  like  himself,  with  anxious  desire  io 
know  v/hether  speedy  death  or  degrading  servitude  was  to  be  their 
portion. 

*'  In  a  little  while  he  was  landed,  and  led  to  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  island,  called  Co-oolo,  where  he  saw,  without  beina^ 
much  affected  at  the  sight,  the  cause  of  all  that  day's  disasters,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  whaling  master,  lying  dead  upon  the  beach  :  the  body 
was  naked,  and  much  bruised  about  the  head  and  chest.  They 
asked  Mr.  Mariner,  by  words  and  signs,  if  they  had  done  right  in 
kdling  him ; — as  he  returned  them  no  answer,  one  of  them  lifted 
up  his  club  to  knock  out  his  brains,  hut  was  prevented  by  a  superior 
chief,  who  ordered  them  to  take  their  prisoner  on  board  a  large 
sailing  canoe.  Wliilst  here,  he  observed  upon  the  beach  an  old  man, 
whose  countenance  did  not  speak  much  in  his  favour,  parading  up 
and  down  vvith  a  large  club  inliis  hand.  At  this  time  a  boy,  v.ho 
had  just  come  into  the  canoe,  pointed  to  a  fire  at  a  little  distance, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Blariner,  pronounced  the  word  incite^ 
(meaning  to  kill),  and  made  such  signs  that  could  give  him  to  un- 
derstand nothing  less  than  that  he  was  to  be  killed  and  roasted ; 
this  idea  roused  him  from  his  state  of  mental  torpor,  and  gave  him 
some  alarm,  which  vv^as  not  lessened  by  the  sight  of  the  old  man 


«  ti 


There  were  two  others,  the  boatswain,  and  one  of  the  crew, 
who  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and  also  escaped ;  but  they  were 
taken  on  shore  before  Mr.  iNIariner  and  tlie  cooper  made  their  ap- 
pearance upon  deck.  This  circumstance  he  did  not  know  till  some 
time  afterwards." 

t  "The  word  mate  (pronounced  something  like  martaj)  is  the 
common  word  throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  "  to  kill  •" 
and  Mr.  M.  had  learnt  it  at  the  Sandwich  Islands." 
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just  mentioned,  who  appeared  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an 
executioner  waiting  for  hi s'  victim.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards 
a  number  of  people  came  to  the  canoe,  landed  him,  and  led  him 
towards  the  fire,  near  which  he  saw,  lying  dead,  James  Keliy, 
William  Baker,  and  James  Hoay,  three  of  those  who  had  first  mu- 
tinied. Some  hogs  w5re  now  brought  to  be  cooked  ;  and  Mr. 
Mariner  was  pretty  well  undeceived  respecting  what  he  had  un- 
derstood from  the  gestures  of  the  boy  in  the  canoe,  who,  it  was  now 
sufficiently  evident,  merely  meant  to  imply  that  some  of  Mr.  Ma- 
riner's countrymen  lay  dead  where  he  pointed,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  roast  or  bake  some  hogs  there."     P.  46. 

At  this  period,  therefore,  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
these  volumes  commences.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Mariner,  Finow, 
the  king,  had  taken  an  extraordinar}'  liking  to  him  when  he  first 
saw  him  on  board  the  Port-au-Prince ;  he  accordingly  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  provided  him  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  his  maintenance  and  comfort.  The  anecdotes  subse- 
quently related  of  the  manners  of  these  islanders,  and  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  during  Mr.  Mariner's  residence  among 
them,  have  certainly  a  considerable  portion  of  interest;  but  it 
must  be  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  this  interest  is  by  no 
means  kept  up  to  the  conclusion  of  ihe  work,  indeed  it  so  far  les- 
sens that  the  reader  is  in  great  danger  of  being  sitkened  with 
the  sanguinary  details  of  the  barbarous  wars  between  these  neigh- 
bouring islanders,  and  turns  with  disgusE  from  scenes  too  fre- 
quently introduced,  of  the  dashing  out  the  brains  of  Indiaii  war- 
riors with  their  massive  clubs. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  editor  had  confined  his  narra- 
tive to  the  description  of  local  manners  and  customs,  which  so 
long  a  residence  upon  the  spot  fully  qualified  Mr.  Mariner  to 
commanicute.  Though  indeed  the  principal  even  of  these  have 
been  so  frequently  and  so  circumstantially  represented  in  various 
voyages  to  the  Soutk  Sea,  as  gradually  to  become  objects  of  less 
anxious  curiosity. 

Among  a  great  mauv  local  anecdotes  which  will  be  found 
amusing,  we  shall  insert  one  highly  characteristic  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  mind  of  these  extraordinary  people. 

"  In  former  times  there  lived  a  tool  (governor)  of  Vavaoo,  who 
exercised  a  very  tyrannical  deportment  towards  his  people ;  at 
length,  when  it  was  no  longer  to  be  borne,  a  certain  chief  medi- 
tated a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  was  resolved  to  free  his  country- 
men from  such  odious  slavery,  or  to  be  sacrificed  himself  in  the  at- 
tempt :  being  however  treacherously  deceived  by  one  of  his  own 
party,  the  tyrant  became  acquainted  witli  his  plan,  and  immediately 
had  him  arrested.  He  was  condemned  to  be  taken  out  to  sea  and 
drowned,  and  all  his  family  and  relations  were  ordered  to  be  massa- 
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cred,  that  none  of  his  race  might  remain.     One  of  his  daughters,  a 
beautiful  girl,  young  and  interesting,  had  been  reserved  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  chief  of  considerable  rank,  and  she  too  would  have  sunk, 
the  victim  of  tlie  merciless  destroyer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gener- 
ous exertions  of  another  young  chief,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
discovered  the  cavern   of  Hoonga.     This  discovery  he  had  kept 
within  his  breast  a  profound  secret,  reserving  it  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat for  himself,  in  case  he  should  be  unsuccessful  in  a  plan  of  re- 
volt which  he  also  had  in  view.     He  had  long  been  enamoured  of 
this  beautiful  young  maiden,  but  had  never  dared  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  soft  emotions  of  his  heart,  knowing  that  she  was 
betrothed  to  a  chief  of  higher  rank  and  greater  power.     But  now 
the  dreadful  moment  arrived  when  she  was  about  to  be  cruelly  sa- 
crificed to  the  rancour  of  a  man,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  deadly 
enemy.     No  time  was  to  be  lost;  he  flew  to  her  abode,  communi- 
cated in  a  few  short  words   the  decree  of  the  tyrant,   declared 
himself  her  deliverer  if  she  would  trust  to  his  honour^  and,  with  eyes 
speaking  the  most  tender  affections,  he  waited  with  breathless  ex* 
pectation  for  an  answer.     Soon  her  consenting  hand  was  elapsed  in. 
his  :  the  shades  of  evening  favoured  their  escape ;  whilst  the  wood,, 
the  covert,  or  the  grove,   afforded  her  concealment,  till  her  lover 
had  brought  a  small  canoe  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  beach.     In  this 
they  speedily  embarked,  and  as  he  paddled  her  across  the  smooth 
wave,  he  related  his  discovery  of  the  cavern  destined  to  be  her  asy- 
lum till  an  opportunity  offered  of  conveying  her  to  the  Fiji  islands. 
She,  who  had  entrusted  her  personal  safet}'  entirely  to  his  care,  he- 
sitated not  to  consent  to  whatever  plan  he  might  think  promotive  of 
their  ultimate  escape ;  her  heart  being  full  of  gratitude,   love  and 
confidence  found  an  easy  access.      They  soon  arrived  at  the  rock, 
he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  she,   instructed  by  him,  followed 
close  after :  tliey  rose  into  the  cavern,  and  rested  from  their  fear_^ 
and  their  fatipue,   partaking  of  some  refreshment  which  he  had 
brought  there  for  himself,  little  thinking,  at  the  time,  of  the  happi- 
nt-Fs  that  was  in  store  for  him.     Early  in  the  morning  he  returned 
to  Vavaoo  to  avoid  suspicion;  but  did  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,   to  repair  again  to  the  place  which  held  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  :  he  brought  her  mats  to  lie  on,  the  finest  gnatoo  for  a  change 
of  dress,    the  best  of  food  for  her  support,  sandal  wood  oil,  cocoa 
nuts,  and  every  thing  he  could  think  of  to  render  her  life  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.     He  gave  her  as  much  of  his  company  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  and  at  the  most  appropriate  times,  lest  the  pry- 
ing eye  of  curiosity  should  find  out  his  retreat.     He  pleaded  his 
tale  of  love  vvith  the  most  impassioned  eloquence,  half  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  won  her  warmest  affections,  for 
she  owed  her  life  to  his  prompt  and  generous  exertions  at  the  risk 
of  his  own :  and  how  was  he  delighted  when  he  heard  the  confes- 
sion from  her  own  lips,  that  she  had  long  regarded  him  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye,  but  a  sense  of  duty  had  caused  her  to  smother  the 
growing  fondness,  till  the  late  sad  misfortune  of  her  family,  and  the 
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circumstances  attending  tier  escape,  had  revived  all  her  latent  af- 
fections, to  bestow  them  wholly  upon  a  man  to  v\'hom  they  were  so 
justly  due.     How  happy  were  they  in  this  solitary  retreat !  tyran- 
nic power  now  no  longer  reached  them :  shut  out  from  the  world 
and  all   its  cares  and  perplexities  ; — secure  from  all  the  eventful 
changes  attending  upon  greatness,  cruelty,  and  ambition  ; — them- 
selves were  the  only  powers  they  served,  and  they  were  infinitely 
delighted  with  this  simple  form  of  government.     But  although  this 
asylum  was  their  great  security  in  their  happiest  moments,    they 
could  not  always  enjoy  each   other's  company  ;  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary to  their  safety  that  he  should  be  oiten  absent  from  her,  and 
frequently  for  a  length  of  time  together,  lest  his  conduct  should  be 
watched.     The  young  chief  therefore  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
convey  her  to  happier  scenes,  where  his  ardent  imagination  pic- 
tured to  him  the  means  of  procuring  for  her  every  enjoyment  and 
comfort,  which  her  amiable  qualifications  so  well  entitled  her  to  : 
nor  was  it  a  great  while  before,  an  opportunity  offering,  he  devised 
the  means  of  restoring  her  with  safety  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 
He  signified  to  his  inferior  chiefs  and  matabooles,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  the  Fiji  islands,  and  he  wislied  them  to  accompany 
him  with  their  wives  and  female  attendants,  but  he  desired  them 
on  no  account  to  mention  to  the  latter  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, lest  they  should  inadvertently  betray  their  intention,  and  the 
governing  chief  prevent  their  departure.     A  large  canoe  was  soon 
got  ready,  and  every  necessary  preparation  made  for  their  voyage. 
As  they  were  on  the  point  of  their  departure,  they  asked  him  if  he 
vrould  liOt  take  a  Tonga  wife  with  him.     He  replied,  no  !  but  he 
should  probably  find  one  by  the  way ;  this  they  thought  a  joke,  but 
in  obedience  to  his  orders  they  said  no  more,  and,  every  body  be- 
ing on  board,  they  put  to  sea.     As  they  approached  the  shores  of 
Hoonga,  he  directed  them  to  steer  to  such  a  point,  and  having  ap- 
proached close  to  a  rock,  according  to  his  orders,  he  got  up,  and 
desired  them  to  wait  there  while  he  went  into  the  sea  to  fetch  his 
wife  ;  and  without  staying  to  be  asked  any  questions,  he  sprang  into 
the  water  from  that  side  of  the  canoe  farthest  from  the  rock,  swam 
under  the  canoe,  and  proceeded  forward  into  the  sanctuary  which 
had  so  well  concealed  his  greatest  and  dearest  treasure.     Every 
body  on  board  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  strange  conduct,  and  be- 
gan to  think  him  insane  :  and  after  a  little  lapse  of  time,  not  seeing 
him  come  up,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  for  his  safety,  imagining  a 
shark  must  have  seized  him.    Whilst  they  were  all  in  the  greatest 
concern,  debating  what  was  best  to  be  done,  whether  they  ought 
to  dive  down  after  him,   or  wait  according  to   his  orders,  for  that 
perhaps  he  had  only  swam  round  and  was  come  up  in  some  niche  of 
the  rock,  intending  to  surprise  them  ; — their  wonder  was  increased 
beyond  all  powers   of  expression,   when  they  saw  him  rise  to  the 
suriiace  of  tlie  water,  and  come  into  the  canoe  with  a  beautiful  fe- 
male.    At  first  they  mistook  her  for  a  goddess,  and  their  astonish- 
pietit  was  not  lessened  when  they  recognisfed  her  countenance,  and 
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found  her  to  be  a'person,  whom  the}'  had  no  doubt  was  killed  hi  the 
general  massacre  of  her  family;  and  this  they  thought  must  be  her 
apparition.  But  how  agreeably  was  their  wonder  softened  down 
into  the  most  interesting  feelings,  when  the  young  chief  related  to 
them  the  discovery  of  the  cavern  and  the  whole  circumstance  of 
her  escape.  All  the  young  men  on  board  could  not  refrain  envy- 
ing him  his  happiness  in  Vr.^  poGsection  of  so  lovely  asd  interesting 
a  creature.  They  arrived  safe  at  one  of  the  Fiji  islands,  and  re- 
sided with  a  certain  chi-^f  f'^r  tn-o  yearo  :  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  V^avaoo,  the  young  chief  re- 
turned with  his  wife  to  the  last  mentioned  island,  and  lived  long  in 
peace  and  happiness."     P.  270. 

After  a  long  continuance  in  one  or  other  of  these  islands,  and 
beiui:  p'^rliaps,  from  gratitude,  as  well  as  f\oni  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal st<nir!ty,  the  nivoluntary  associate  of  many  murderous 
scenes,  Mr.  Mariner  contrived  to  make  his  escape  on  board  an 
iinglish  vessel,  in  which  he  procd^ded  to  China.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  detailed  account  of  Finow,  the 
king,  the  benefactor  and  patron  of  Mr.  Mariner,  the  situation 
and  iniluencfc  of  the  chiefs,  the  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies  of 
the  pe<  pie,  and  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  among  them. 

A  chapter  is  also  given  to  the  medical  knowledge  which  they 
possess,  and  the  skill  which  they  exhibit  in  the  performance  of 
cerfain  operations.  Such  manufactures  also  as  have  been  car- 
ried t  '  any  degree  of  perfection,  with  minute  accounts  of  their 
dances,  songs,  and  music,  bring  the  reader  not  unreiuctantly  to 
the  conclusion.  But  the  most  important  and  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  this  performance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  is  what 
he  terms  a  grammar  of  the  Tonga  language,  with  two  vocabu- 
laries, of  considerable  exteiit,  of  Tonga  and  English,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Tonga. 

The  former  is  certainly  a  reasonable  subject  of  speculative 
and  ingenious  curiosity,  but  liow  the  orthography  of  such  a  lan- 
guage can  possibly  be  brought  to  any  thing  like  determinate 
rules,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  tlie  custom  prevalent  among  these  people,  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  some  of  their  fore-ieelh ;  consequently,  the  pronun- 
ciation must  perpetually  vary,  from  the  effect  which  such  a  de- 
fect must  necessarily  have  upon  the  voice,  as  well  as  from  the 
impression  made  upon  the  auditory  nerves  of  the  hearer.  Now 
we  each  of  us  know  how  the  most  enlightened  of  our  country- 
men differ  from  one  another  in  their  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  East,  so  that  at  this 
very  day,  we  knovv  not  precisely  whether  we  are  to  say  paciia  or 
pasha,  nabob  or  navvaub,  shiek  or  chiek,  Mahomet  or  Ma- 
hommed,  with  innumerable  other  discordancies.     And  after  all, 
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ihe  real  talue  of  a  grammar  of  so  rude  and  unpolished  a  language 
may  be  reasonably  questioned.  The  vocabulary  mav  have  its 
use.  The  genuineness  of  the  narrative  is  indisputaltje,  and  if 
the  two  volumes  had  been  compressed  into  one,  the  uork  would 
have  been,  in  our  opinion,  more  acceptable  in  itself,  and  would 
have  found  a  more  general  circulation. 


Art.  V.  Statements  respecting  the  East-India  College,  nith 
an  Jppeal  to  Fac/s,  in  liefniation  cf  the  Charges  latehj 
brought  again  t  it,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  B>/  the 
Rev.  T.  11.  Ala 'thus.     8vo.      105  pp.     Murray.     1817. 

There  are  few  subjects  within  our  remembrance,  which  have 
been  discussed  with  more  disgusting  intemperance,  or  with  moj  e 
consummate  ignorance  than  the  Question  now  before  us.  Points 
of  a  nature  the  most  intricate,  ai.d  of  iiupo/tance  the  most  vital, 
have  been  delivered  over  for  solution  to  the  blindness  of  party 
violence,  or  the  chunonr  of  popular  hiuangue.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  general  education  alone,  the  calmest  deliberation  and  the 
most  matured  experience  would  be  required  to  arrive  at  any  sa- 
tisfactory conclusion,  but  when  that  education  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  commerce,  the  government,  and  tlie  politics  of  India  the 
difficulty  increases  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree. 

To  judge  with  any  fairness  or  effect  upon  the  probable  advan- 
tages or  dangers  arising  front  the  East-India  College  at  Hertford 
would  require  more  evidence  than  has  already  appeared.  x\ll 
that  cau  be  said  upon  the  one  side  we  conceive  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  pansphlet  of  Mr,  Malthiis  ;  but  we  scarcely  know  wl;ither 
to  turn  for  arguments  upon  the  other  except  to  the  British  Forum 
eloquence  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  or  (o  the  scurrilous  pa- 
ragraphs of  a  very  pretending,  but  a  very  silly,  newspaper.  To 
a  cnndidand  an  impartial  judge  tliis  total  absence  of  any  tangible 
or  disposable  evidence  on  the  one  side  cannot  but  incline  his 
opinioPi  at  once  very  strongly  to  the  other  ;  tliere  is  yet  sufficient 
difficulty  to  induce  him  to  suspeuu  his  decision  and  to  endeavour 
by  much  sifting  and  care  to  discover  what  serious  and  weighty 
objections  may  really  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  clamour 
and  harangue. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  best  and  fairest  statement  of 
the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  are  to  be  found  in  tne  pamph- 
let of  Mr.  Malthus,  to  vd]ich  we  can  refer  our  readers  for  a  sa- 
tisfactory view  of  the  principal  bearings  of  the  subject.  The  ge- 
neral matter  in  debate  may  be  resolved  into  three  distinct  ques- 
tious  : 
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I.  What  education  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  youth  of  this 
country  for  their  future  stations  as  civil  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

II.  Whether  the  College  at  Hertford  is  calculated  to  supply 
the  education  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 

TIT.  To  what  causes  are  the  frequent  disturbances  at  that 
College  to  be  attributed. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is^  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged, 
by  far  the  most  difficult  and  important.  Upon  this  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  brings  forward  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  re- 
corded in  a  Minute  in  Council,  dated  Oct.  10,  1800,  containing 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  found  his  well-known  College 
at  Calcutta.  The  Marquis  contends,  as  the  commercial  views 
of  the  Company  are  now,  from  the  vast  extension  of  their  em-- 
pire,  connected  with  other  duties  of  greater  magnitude  and  imw 
portance,  that  an  education,  simply  commercial,  falls  far,  very 
far  short  of  the  nature  of  those  offices  and  duties  which  they  must 
be  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

*'  To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  languages, 
jnanners,  usages,  and  religions ;  to  administer  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated system  of  revenue,  through  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some 
of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  to  maintain  civil 
order  in   one  of  the  most  populous  and  litigious  regions  in  the 
world;   these  are  now  the  duties  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.     The  senior  merchants,  composing  the 
Courts  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  ex- 
ercise in  each  of  these  courts  a  jurisdiction  of  greater  local  extent, 
applicable  to  a  larger  population,  and  occupied  in  the  determina- 
tion of  causes  infinitely  more  intricate  and  numerous,  than  that  of 
any  regularly  constituted  courts  of  justice  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  senior  or  junior  merchants  employed  in  the  several  magistra- 
cies and  Zillah  courts,  the  writers  or  factors  filling  the  stations  of 
registers  and  assistants  to  the  several  courts  and  magistrates,  exer- 
cise, in  different  degrees,  functions  of  a  nature  either  purely  judi- 
cial, or  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  police, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  their  re- 
spective districts.     Commercial  and  mercantile  knowledge  is  not 
only  unnecessary  throughout  every  branch  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment ;  but  those  civil  servants,  who  are  invested  with  the  powers 
of  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  department  in  any  minis- 
terial capacity,  although  bearing  the  denomination  of  merchants, 
factors,  or  writers,  are  bound  by  law,  and  by  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commercial  and  mercantile 
pursuit.     The  mercantile  title  which  they  bear  not  only  affords  no 
description  of  their  duty,  but  is  entirely  at  variance  with  it. 

"  The  pleadings  in  the  several  courts,  and  all  important  judicial 
transactions,  are   conducted  in  the  native  languages.     The  law 
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which  the  Company's  judges  are  bound  to  administer  throughout 
the  country  is  not  the  law  of  England,  but  that  law  to  which  the 
natives  had  been  long  accustomed  under  their  former  sovereigns, 
tempered  and  mitigated  by  the  voluminous  regulations  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution. 

"  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  more  ar- 
duous or  complicated  duties  of  magistracy  exist  in  the  world,  7io 
qualifications  more  various  or  comprehensive  can  be  imagined,  than 
those  which  are  required  from  every  British  subject  who  enters  the 
seat  of  judgment  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  empire  in 
India."     P.  6. 

The  whole  of  the  minute,  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract, 
cannot  be  read  without  a  deep  conviction  of  its  just,  enlarged, 
and  commanding  views.     The  station  to  which  the  young  men 
of  this  country  will  be  called  in  their  Indian  career;  the  com- 
plicated and  extensive  duties  which  even  the  more  mercantile 
part  of  them  will  be  summoned  to  discharge,  must  require  surely 
an  education  commensurate  to  the  variety,  the  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  their  functions.     British  India  is  not  what  it  was  ; 
the  men  therefore  who  are  called  into  its  service  must  be  difFe- 
rent  from  what  they  were.     They  must  not  be  a  class  of  raw, 
riotous,  and  uninstructed  boys,  but  conversant  in  all  the  laws 
whicU   they  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce,  ready  in  all  the  lan- 
guages in  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  converse.     Bri- 
tish India  was  formerly  but  a  chain  of  commercial  settlements,  it 
is  now  a  mighty  empire ;  it  will  follow  therefore  that  those  to 
whom  its  administration  is  to  be  entrusted,  should  engraft  upon 
their  commercial  knowledge,    the   theory  and   the  practice  of 
political  science.     We  are  surprised  that  many  of  the  old  and  re- 
tired members  of  the  Company  cannot  bring  themselves  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  a  change  in  education  proportionate 
to  the  change  in  the  country  for  which  it  is  adapted.     Whether 
this  conversion  of  a  commercial  settlement  into  an  extended  em- 
pire was,  in  the  first  instance,  either  wise  or  politic,  is  another 
point :  the  change  has  been  made,  and  circumstances  must  now 
j)e  adapted  to  it.     We  see  and  acknowledge  the  danger  on  the 
other  hand  of  sending  out  to  India  a  set  of  young  pragmatical 
and  political  prigs  with  vast  ideas,  it  is  true,  of  the  importance  of 
lndia,but  with  vaster  still  of  the  importance  of  themselves.  These 
young  gentlemen  however^  will  find,  long  before  their  conceit  can 
work  into  any  real  mischief,  that  let  ttieir  education  have  been  as 
excellent  as  it  may  in  this  country,  it  is  the  avenue  only,  and  the 
portal  to  knowledge,  and  that  it  can  but  prepare  them  for  the  far 
more  difticuU  lesson  of  practical  experience  which  can  only  be 
Jearnt  abioad. 

4  That 
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That  a  deficiency  in  tlie  qualifications  requisite  for  ofticers^  and 
for  administrators  of  this  vast  empire,  has  been  experienced  of 
late  to  a  degree  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  India,  but  too 
clearly  appears  from  the  same  Memoir  of  the  noble  Marquis. 
To  remedy  this,  the  Marquis  founded  his  grand  collegiate  esta- 
blishment at  Calcutta,  to  whicii  the  Company  objected  upon 
the  score  of  expence,  though  to  many  other  far  more  weighty 
objections  such  an  establishment  appears  to  be  liable.  Impressed, 
ho\\ever,  with  the  necessity  of  some  more  enlarged  education 
for  their  futiue  servants,  they  agieed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  for  Oriental  learning  alone  at  Calcutta,  combined  with 
some  prtparatory  system  of  educatif)n  in  England. 

'^iliat  this  preparatory  plan  of  education  must  be  a  very  pecu- 
liar one,  will  readily  be  allowed,  and  that  it  must  embrace  many 
objects,  which  would  of  course  be  unattainable  either  at  our 
Universities  or  public  scliools.  The  elements  of  the  Oriental 
languages  especially  must  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  system  ; 
the  science  also  of  political  economy  among  others  must  be 
taught  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  it  is  very  rightly  thought 
proper  to  teach  it  in  the  common  course  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. For  these  reasons  alone,  though  many  others  of  equal 
importance  might  be  adduced,  the  plan  of  education  for  the 
Oriental  students  must  be  peculiar,  and  of  course  the  place, 
M'here  it  is  pursued,  nmst  be  separate  from  any  other  establish- 
ment. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  into  particulars,  we  may  gene- 
rally conclude,  that  some  peculiar  system  of  education  is  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  the  youth  of  this  country  for  their  future  sta- 
tions as  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company. 

II.  Is  the  College  at  Hertford  calculated  to  supply  the  edu- 
cation which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  ? 

Among  all  the  objections  which  have  been  thundered  forth 
against  this  establishmei^t,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  against 
the  system  of  inteKectual  education  there  pursued.  It  has 
never  been  contended  that  its  pupils,  such  at  least  as  chose  it, 
have  not  been  highly  beneiited  by  its  studies.  It  has  never 
been  contended,  that  in  such  instances  the  improvement  has  not 
been  at  once  rapid  and  deep,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reflect  the 
higliest  credit  uj)on  the  system  laid  down,  and  upon  the  teachers 
who  are  so  indefatigable  in  its  execution.  That  the  previous 
knowledge  which  the  students  have  acquired  at  Hertford  has 
very  considerably  diminished  the  time  cf  their  stay  at  the  sub- 
sequent seminary  of  Calcutta  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment. 

**  On  the  effect  of  the  college  in  England  in  abridging  the  period 
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of  stay  at  the  College  in  Calcutta,  the  testimonies  are  equally  sa- 
tisfactory. 

*' At  the  public  disputation  of  1810,  before  adverted  to.  Lord 
]\Iinto  says,  '  That  the  studies  of  Hertford  will  abridge  those  of 
Fort  William  cannot  be  doubted.  This  has  already  been  proved.* 
• — lie  had  before  indeed  observed,  that  the  college  of  Fort  Avll- 
liam  had  already  derived  some  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments 
from  Hertford.  '  I  do  not  sneak,'  he  says,  '  of  the  merit  to  v/Iiich 
I  now  allude  in  comparison  only  with  that  of  contemporaries  of  the 
present  3'ear,  but  I  would  place  it  confidently  in  parallel  with  the; 
best  and  brightest  period  of  our  college.'  To  warrant  this  homage, 
justly  and  impartially  paid  to  the  earl}'  fruit  of  the  new  (not  rival, 
but  associate)  institution,  he  names  eight  students  from  Hertford,, 
who  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Of  these  the  average 
period  of  stay  at  the  College  of  Fort  William  was  about  a  year, 
although  some  of  them  had  delayed  their  going  longer  than  was 
necessary  ;  and  three  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in  no  less  than  four 
Oriental  languages. 

'*  In  1811,  the  documents  furnish  the  means  of  a  more  accuvata 
comparison.  In  that  year  the  number  of  students  which  leit  the 
Calcutta  College  qualified  for  official  situations  was  twenty,  of 
whom  the  number  from  the  College  in  Hertfordshire  was  twelve,  viz* 

Six  who  left  the  College  after  six  months'  residence. 

Two after  eiglit  montiis. 

One after  nine  months. 

One after  two  years. 

Two after  three  years. 

*'  The  number  of  students  who  left  the  talcutta  College  at  the 
same  time,  but  never  were  at  the  College  in  Hertfordshire,  was 
eight,  viz. 

Three  after   a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  quarter. 

One of  three  years. 

One of  three  years  and  a  quarter. 

Two , of  four  years. 

Ckne of  fom- years  and  a  half. 

"  In  the  one  case,  the  average  stay  is  about  ten  months  ;  in  the 
other,  three  years  and  two  months."     P.  57. 

With  the  studies  actually  pursued  at  the  Hertford  College  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  become  acquainted,  especially  as  they 
have  seen  the  fullest  testimony  of  their  satisfactory  results  in  the 
mons  advanced  seminary  at  Calcutta, 

**  In  the  East-India  college,  so  constituted,  the  plan  upon  which 
the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  conducted  seems  to  be 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  Every  candidat* 
for  admission  into  the  College  is  required  to  produce  a  testimonial 
from  his  schoolmaster,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  Greek,  Latin, 
{ind  arithmetic,  before  the  Principal  and  Professors.  This  previous 
examination  at  once  prevents  persons  from  offering  themselves  who 
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have  not  received  the  usual  school-education  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  ;  and  those  who  offer  themselves,  and  are  found  deficient 
are  remanded  till  another  period  of  admission. 

"  The  lectures  of  the  different  Professors  in  the  Colleo'e  are  given 
in  a  manner  to  make  previous  preparation  necessary,  and  to  encou- 
rage most  effectually  habits  of  industry  and  application.  In  their 
substance  they  embrace  the  important  subjects  of  classical  litera- 
ture, the  Oriental  languages,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  laws  of  England,  general  history,  and  politi- 
cal economy. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  institution  it  was  feared  by 
some  persons  that  this  variety  would  too  much  distract  the  attention 
of  the  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  prevent 
them  from  making  a  satisfactory  progress  in  any  department.  But  I 
instances  of  distinguished  success  in  many  departments  at  the  same 
time  have  proved  that  these  fears  were  without  foundation ;  and 
that  this  variety  has  not  only  been  useful  to  them  in  rendering  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  their  hours  of  study  more  necessary, 
but  has  decidedly  contributed  to  enlarge,  invigorate,  and  mature 
their  understandings. 

"  On  all  the  important  subjects  above  enumerated,  examinations 
take  place  twice  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  each  term.  These  ex- 
aminations last  above  a  fortnight.     They  are  conducted  upon  the 
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a  view  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  progress  and  actual  proficiency  in 
each  particular  department  on  the  subjects  studied  during  the  pre- 
ceding term ;  and  the  answers,  in  all  cases  which  will  admit  of  it, 
are  given  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  a  reference  to  books.  After  the  examination  in 
any  particular  department  is  over,  the  Professor  in  that  department 
reviews  at  his  leisure  all  the  papers  that  he  has  received,  and 
places,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  each  individual  in  the  numerical  order 
of  his  relative  merit,  and  in  certain  divisions  implying  his 
degree  of  positive  merit.  These  arrangements  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  controul  of  the  whole  collegiate  body.  They  require 
considerable  time  and  attention,  and  are  executed  with  scrupulous 
care  and  strict  impartiality. 

«  Besides  the  classifications  above  mentioned,  meelals,  prizes  of 
books,  and  honorary  distinctions,  are  awarded  to  those  who  are  the 
heads  of  classes,  or  as  high  as  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  departments. 

"  These  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  industry  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  success.  Though  there  are  some,  unquestion- 
ably, on  whom  motives  of  this  kind  will  not,  or  cannot,  operate, 
and  with  whom,  therefore,  little  can  be  done ;  yet,  a  more  than 
usual  proportion  seem  to  bo  animated  by  a  strong  desire,  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  efforts,  to  make  a  progress  in  the  v^irious 
studies  proposed  to  them, 

*<  Those 
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*'  Those  who  have  come  to  college  tolerably  good  scholars,  have 
often,  during  their  stay  of  two  years,  made  such  advances  in  the 
classical  department  as  would  have  done  them  great  credit,  if  they 
had  devoted  to  it  the  main  part  of  their  time  ;  while  the  contempo- 
rary honours  which  they  have  obtained  in  other  departments  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  their  attention  was  not  confined  to  one 
study:  and  many,  who  had  come  from  public  and  private  schools  at 
sixteen,  with  such  low  classical  attainments  as  appeared  to  indicate 
a  want  either  of  capacity  or  application,  have  shewn  by  their  sub- 
sequent progress,  even  in  the  classical  department,  and  still  more 
by  their  distinguished  exertions  in  others,  that  a  new  field  and  new 
stimulants  had  wrought  a  most  beneficial  change  in  their  feelings 
and  habits,  and  had  awakened  energies  of  which  they  were  before 
scarcely  conscious."     P.  47. 

From  all  these  testimonies,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  nor  da 
we  think  that  the  conclusion  will  be  controverted,  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Hertford  is  calculated  to  supply  the  education,  which, 
as  far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  has  been  shewn  to  be  necessary, 

III.  To  what  causes  are  the  frequent  disturbances  at  that 
College  to  be  attributed  ? 

This  is  the  great  source  of  contention  and  debate ;  not  whe- 
ther the  intellectual  education  be  such  as  to  reflect  credit  both 
upon  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  but  whether  the  moral  disci- 
pline is  not  so  low  as  in  most  instances  to  defeat  the  progress  of 
education,  and  to  engender  little  else  but  ignorance  and  licen- 
tiousness. That  there  have  been  since  the  foundation  of  the 
College  the  most  alarming  rebellions  is  readily  admitted.  The 
question  is,  to  what  cause  are  they  to  be  attributed  ?  Some 
consider  them  as  resulting  from  an  essential  defect  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  College.  Others  again  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  only  temporary  evils,  such  as  occasionally  happen  in  our 
best  public  schools,  and  that  their  recurrence  is  not  to  be 
dreaded.  The  history  of  the  College  will,  in  our  opinion,  give 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed ;  it  will  reconcile  discordant  opinions,  and  acquaint  the 
public  at  large  with  facts,  of  which  they  are  at  present  but  little 
avvaie. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  the  College,  the  Directors 
chose  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  expulsion,  as  if  it 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  collegiate  authorities,  it  would  have 
been  an  infringement,  not  only  upon  their  power,  but  upon  their 
patronage.  Tliis  was  soon  perceived  by  the  students,  who  easily 
discovered  that  the  collegiate  authorities  had  no  real  power  of 
controul,  and  that  any  appeal  to  the  Directors  must  be  termi- 
nated in  their  favour.  In  this  notion  they  were  fully  justified  by 
subsequent  events.     In  the  course  of  six  years  from  its  founda- 
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tion  there  were  three  violent  disturbances.  The  Directors  were 
called  ill,  but.  their  conduct  was  such  <x<  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  repress  insubordiuatJon.  On  the  t'rurd,  and  most  vioient,  in 
1812,  (bey  took  the  whole  matter  into  liierr  ov.n  hands;  they 
tlftained  the  students  in  town  for  above  a  month  ;  they  subjected 
all  juuties  to  repe;ited  e^raminations,  and  came  at  last  to  no  final 
determination.  1'hey  then  reffrred  the  affnir  to  the  Principal 
and  Professors,  who  were  desired  to  select  for  expulsion  those  jj 
\vho  had  been  most  deeply  concerned  as  ring-leaders  in  the  late 
rebellion.  Five  were  accordingly  selected  by  the  College,  and 
sentence  of  expulsion  was  accordingly  passed  upon  them  by  the 
Comt  of  Directors,  it  will  hardly  be  credited  when  we  relate 
it,  that  all  live  were  restored  to  the  service  by  the  vote  of  a  sub- 
sequeiit  Court,  and  sent  out  to  India  triumphaut  in  the  cause  of 
rebellion. 

Some  little  time  before  the  charter  was  renewed,  the  Direc- 
tors appear  to  have  come  to  their  senses,  and  to  have  entrusted 
the  power  of  expulsiwU  to  those  with  whom  it  is  essential  it 
should  rest,  to  the  Principal  and  Professors,  making  up  the  Col- 
lege Council.     This  power  was  finally  invested  in  them  by  the 
legislature,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  an  authority  was  taken  from  them  of  a  very  disagreea- 
ble but  of  a  very  necessary  nature  ;  that  of  calling  upon  a  student 
to  prove  his  innocence  when  he  was  only  suspected  of  a  crime; 
thus  reversing  the  maxim  of  the  law,  that  every  one  sh.all  be 
considered  insiocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.     To  this  deprivation 
may  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  last  rebellion  in  181.5,  the  stu- 
dents finding  that  one  of  the  powers  of  immediate  controul  was  lost 
to  the  College  Council,     u"  we  are  not  misinformed,  since  that 
time,  it  has  been  restored,  and  thus  the  very  first  act  of  insubor- 
dination nuiy  easily  be  checked.    But  above  all,  the  very  spirited 
and  manly  conduct  of  the  Principal  and  Professors  in  that  re- 
])tliion   \\ ill  prove  to  the  students  that  they  have  persons  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  a  Court  of  Directors  to  deal  with. 
Of  the  convicted  rebels  the  ring-leaders  were  expelled,  and  some 
others  rusticated  foi"  the  longest  time,  which  the  College  Coun- 
cil, by  the  authority  invested  in  them,  could  determine.     Here 
ygain  every  art  both  of  flattery,  of  persuasion,  of  menace  was 
resortecf  to  by  too  many  of  the  highest  power  to  induce  the  Col- 
lege to  receive  the  students  back  before  the  term  of  their  banish- 
ment was  expired.     I'he  Principal  and  Professors  maintained 
their  authority  in  a  manner  that  does  them  the  highest  honour^ 
and  cannot  but  shame  the  conduct  of  those  who  would  either  have 
cajoled  or  intimidated  them  into    a  mean   and    pusillanimous 
compliance.     Legal  quibbles  were  at  length  resorted  to  respect- 
ing the  power  of  the  College,  an  appeal  was  sent  to  the  Visitor, 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  who  summarily  decided  in  favour  of  the 
College.  In  this  state  affairs  stand  at  present,  and  as  we  hear, 
from  various  quarters,  the  utmost  regularity  and  discipline  pre- 
vails, which  it  ever  will  do,  as  long  as  the  superior  power  is 
vested  in  spirited  and  independent  hands,  and  is  enforced  with- 
out partiality  and  without  appeal. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  since  the  power  of  expulsion 
has  resided  in  the  College  but  one  rebellion  has  taken  place,  and 
that  very  disturbance  may  be  traced,  in  some  measure,  to  a  cause 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to.  It  was  the  fiist  combat  of  the 
students  with  their  new  masters,  and  from  the  treatment  which  they 
met  with,  it  will  probably  be  the  last 

From  all  this  we  shall  be  also  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  combined  state  of  disturbances  and  insubordination,  in  the 
first  instance,  arose  from  an  inherent  evil  in  the  College,  and 
since  that  evil  has  been  removed,  as  there  has  been  but  one  so- 
litary instance  of  rebellion,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that 
such  an  instance  was  an  experiment  only  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  is  generally  the  case  in  public  schools,  on  the  succession 
of  a  new  master;  and  that  from  their  present  orderly  state,  this 
experiment  will  not  readily  be  renewed. 

Still,  however,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus  that  there  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  some  disadvantages  anii  difnculties  attached  to  a 
College  of  this  nature,  which  are  to  be  found,  neither  in  our 
public  schools  nor  yet  in  our  universities.  As  these  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  fairest  and  most  candid  manner,  we  bhall 
present  them  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  tlie  first  place,  an  attempt  to  give  a  collegiate  education, 
and  to  place  under  collegiate  discipline  persons  of  an  age  from  two 
to  three  yeai'S  younger  than  the  average  age  of  admission  at  our 
universities,  may  be  not  in  its  nature  easy.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  age  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  eighteen  is  the  most  diiiicalt 
to  govern.  It  is  precisely  that  period  when  the  character  makes 
the  most  rapid  change  in  the  shortest  time.  Two  or  three  years  at 
tliis  critical  era  convert  a  boy  into  a  man ;  and  any  system  of  dis- 
cipline intended  to  apply  to  the  time  whtn  this  change  is  taking 
place,  which  happens  to  be  the  very  time  of  the  residence  at  the 
East  India  college,  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  various  and  very 
opposite  objections,  according  as  the  earlier  or  tiie  later  age  is 
chiefly  considered. 

''  At  great  schools,  wliere  boys  sometimes  stay  till  they  are 
eighteen,  the  seniors  in  age,  who  are  generally  at  the  same  time  iii 
the  highest  classes,  form  a  kind  of  natural  aristocracy,  which  not 
only  may  safely  and  justly  be  allowed  greater  liberties  and  privi- 
leges than  others,  but  may  be  made,  and,  in  fact,  are  made,  of  the 
greatest  use  as  an  intermediate  authority  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rest. 

"  Ib 
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"  In  the  East  India  college,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the 
period  of  residence  being  only  two  years,  and  some  being 
admitted  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  as  well  as  at  fifteen  and  six- 
teen, there  is  no  such  natural  aristocracy  of  age,  standing,  and  ac- 
quirements ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  either  justly  to  separate  the 
seniors  from  the  juniors,  and  allow  them  distinct  privileges,  or  to 
make  effective  use  of  them,  as  at  great  schools,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  discipline. 

"  The  second  permanent  difficultj'^  which  the  college  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  chance  that  some  of  the  young  men,  whose  pa- 
rents have  obtained  appointments  for  them,  may  be  indisposed  to 
the  service,  and  not  really  wish  to  go  out  to  India.  Such  a  tem- 
per of  mind  will,  of  course,  naturally  indispose  them  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  college,  or  to  profit  by  the  education  which  it 
offers  to  them,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  most  per= 
nicious  and  dangerous  examples  to  others. 

"  The  Directors  have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  evil  bv 
exhorting  all  those  who  feel  indisposed  to  the  service  quietly  to 
withdraw  from  the  college.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  exhor- 
tation, though  obviously  just  and  proper,  will  not  often  have  the 
desired  effect.  Instances  have  not  been  uncommon  of  a  perse- 
vering opposition  to  the  regulations  of  the  college,  which  could 
only  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  positive  disincH- 
nation  to  the  service ;  and  yet,  if  the  student  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  irregularities,  been  sent  home  for  a  time  to  his 
friends,  their  influence  has  generally  produced  letters  containing 
expressions  of  the  greatest  contrition  for  past  offences,  the  most 
solemn  assurances  with  respect  to  future  conduct,  and  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  proceed  to  India — professions  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  student  after  his  return  to  college  has  seemed  in  no 
respect  to  correspond.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  young 
men  who  v/ould  prefer  expulsion,  on  occasion  of  some  general  dis- 
turbance, when  many  are  involved,  to  an  open  and  manly  rejection 
of  an  appointment  which  is  considered  by  their  parents  as  so  valu- 
able ;  and  these  feelings,  where  they  exist,  are  obviously  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  a  most  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  discipline. 

"  The  third  inherent  difficulty,  which  the  college  has  to  con- 
tend with,  is  one  which  at  first  sight  might  be  thought  an  advan- 
tage, namely,  the  great  interest  that  each  student  has  at  stake,  and 
the  consequent  severity  of  the  punishment  of  expulsion.  This 
great  severity  most  naturally  produces,  both  in  the  governing  body 
in  the  college,  and  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  extreme  unwil- 
lingness to  resort  to  it.  But  the  more  this  unwillingness  is  per- 
ceived, the  more  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it,  and  the  more  in- 
stances will  occur  of  acts  of  insubordination.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  of  our  Universities,  nor  any  of  our  great  schools,  could 
support  their  discipline  for  a  single  yeai%  if  they  were  to  shew  any 
hesitation  in  ajjpealing  to  the  punishment  of  expulsion — if  this 
punishment,  in  short,  were  not  always  ready  as  an  alternative  on  a 
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refusal  to  do  impositions  in  the  one  case,  or  to  submit  to  corporal 
correction  in  the  other.  But  besides  regular  expulsions,  which  are 
resorted  to  occasionally  in  all  places  of  education,  to  support  the 
discipline,  it  is  still  more  common  to  desire  the  parents  of  boys, 
whose  habits  are  bad,  and  who  are  doing  mischief  to  others,  quietly 
to  remove  them.  In  the  Universities,  and  at  great  schools,  such 
hints  are  always  taken  as  commands,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  most  ef- 
fectual mode  of  breaking  combinations,  and  preventing  the  spread 
of  mischief,  without  exciting  public  sensation.  But  in  the  East 
India  college  no  parent  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a  step  which  in- 
volves the  loss  of  an  appointment.  As  valuable  property  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  considered  that  nothing  but  some  great  and  overt  act 
of  immorality  or  rebellion  can  justify  such  a  punishment  ;  and  un- 
less some  such  act  can  be  brought  forward,  which,  of  course,  in 
many  cases,  must  be  extremely  difficult,  neither  a  quiet  removal 
nor  regular  expulsion  takes  place  ;  and  the  unavoidable  severities 
of  the  penal  code  thus  paralyze  the  arm  of  authority.  On  this 
ground  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  the  regulation  not  long 
since  pas.sed  by  the  Court,  to  exclude  from  the  military,  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  Company's  service,  those  young  men  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  college,  can  be  considered  as  a  wise  one. 
The  punishment  of  expulsion  at  the  college  was  too  great  before, 
and  this  regulation  has  made  it  still  greater  ;  and  if  the  natural  un- 
willino-ness  of  all  parties  to  resort  to  this  punishment  should  in- 
crease from  this  or  any  other  cause,  ratiier  than  diminish  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  India  and  to  the  ^rublic ;  the  great  power  of  the 
Directors  over  the  young  men  at  their  college,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  might  secure  the  most  beneficial  results,  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  perpetual  weakness  and  inefficiency."  P.  Q5» 

To  meet  these  difticulties,  and  to  remedy  these  deficiencies, 
Mr.  Malthus  suggests  the  idea  that  the  appointment  to  India, 
should  be  a  prize  to  be  contended  for,  a.s  are  the  Fellowships  at 
Cambridge.  The  whole  number  of  .students  arc,  indeed,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  directors,  but  the  colkge  are  to  select  the  best 
•[ualified  for  the  a/clual  appointment.  We  can  only  say,  that  if 
the  directors  consent  to  this  disposition,  or  to  any  moditicatioti 
of  it,  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  very  difterent  men  aoni 
those  whom  we  take  them  for.  \^  e  should  also  fear  that  no 
new  stimulus  would  be,  by  these  means,  applied  to  the  idle  and 
ill-disposed,  as  they  would  re;rdily  enough  resign  their  claims  to  an 
appointment  for  which  they  have  no  desire,  and  find  an  adr 
ditional  excuse  for  indolence  und  vice. 

Such  are  the  defects  inherent  in  the  College,  which  though 
iheyiniist  e^r  expose  it  to  some  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
vet  they  are  Hot,  in  our  opinion,  by  any  means  sufiicicnt  to  throw 
any  permanent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success.  Tiie  discipline 
of  the  College  has  much^  indeed,  to  dread,  not  from  c}ny  internal 
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defect  in  its  foundation,  but  from  noisy  and  ignorant  discus- 
sions from  without,  \Aliich  canot  fail  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  to  produce  that  very  hcentiousness  and  insub- 
ordination of  which  they  affect  to  complain. 

The   ignorance  of  those  who  talk  louldy  of  converting  the 
College  into  a  school,  and  of  subjecting  the  students  to  school 
names  and  school  discipline,  is  really  lamentable.     If  the  age  is 
the   same,  and  the  prospects  tlie  same,  whether  they  be  called 
boys  or  students,  whether  their  superiors  are  termed  masters  or 
professors,  is  immaterial,  except  the  absurdity  of  teaching  bot/s 
those  sciences,  and  leading  them  on   to  those   studies    which 
have  ever  yet  distinguished  manhood.     Besides  this  anomaly, 
we  should  much  doubt,  whether  as  boj/s  they  would  enter  so 
readily  and  cheerfully  into  those  abstract  and  advanced  parts  of 
education   which,  as  students,  they  have  a  pride  in  doing.     As 
far  as  the  influence  of  names  is  concerned,  we  conceive  that  the 
^  present  terms  are  nnjch  the  most  judicious.     As  to  the  intro- 
duction of  school  discipline,  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  tills  part  of  education,  must  have  observed  that  it  is  applicable 
only  to  schools  where  there  are  gradations   of  ages,  from   the 
Jiighest  to  the  lowest.   The  boy  of  sixteen,  who  will  submit  to  a 
punishment  in  a  school  where  there  are  boys  of  every  age,will  not 
submit  to  the  same  in  a  place  where  there  are  none  materially 
younger  than  himself.     He  will,  in  the  first  instance,  see  the  pro- 
priety of  its  application  to  the  younger,  and  as  thei,e  is  no  de- 
linable  point  in  age  where  it  should  stop,  he  will  not  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  its  application  to  himself.     In  the  second  instance, 
he  will  doubt,  and  rightly  doubt,  its  application  at  a  point  in  his 
age,  which,  by  his  rf-moval  to  a  higher  seminary,  and  by  finding 
ijone  materially  younger  than   himself,  is  now  clearly  defined  ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  we  should  have  the  worse  opinion 
of  him  for   his   subniission.     Now  the  consequence  of  all  this 
would  be   irksome  and  unavaihng  struggle  between  master  and 
boy,  without   that   coiitroul   which   the  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
behaviour   between   student   and  professor  cannot  fail  to  encou- 
rage.   This  Vc-ry  consideration  alone  would  shew  the  absurdity  of 
any  attempt  to  convert  this  College  intt)  a  school.    Mr.  Malihus 
has  added  many  more  which,  in  our  minds,   are  unanswerable. 
We  alwavs  agreed  with  Terence. 

"  Pudore  et  Uberalitate  liheros 
Retinere  satiiis  esse  credoy  quam  metu.*' 

Which,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  the  orators  at  the  India  House, 

(not  of  course  for  that  the  directors)  we  will  thus  freely  English. 

"  ISo  one  but  a  fool  would  even  think  of  frightuin  g  lads  above 

-  sixteen 
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sisteetj  by  tne  threats  of  school  discipline,  when  shame  and  li- 
beral tieatment  will  act  as  a  much  more  talutary  restraint." 

Much  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  ditfer  from  the  Di- 
rectors in  their  management  of  the  College,  in  one  point  we 
§ive  them  the  highest  and  most  deserved  credit.  In  the  choice  of 
those  to  whom  these  young  men  were  to  be  entrusted,  tiiey  have 
shewed  themselves  above  ail  party  and  patronage,  and  Ivave  se- 
lected men  who,  by  their  abihties,  their  attainments,  and  their  in* 
dependence,  are  especially  calculated  lo  preside  over  the  education 
of  the  futuie  masters  ol  India.  The  names  of  Batten,  Le  Bas, 
Malthas,  and  Walter,  stand  amonu;  the  highest  in  the  proud  list 
of  University  honours.  In  rend;  ring  thfir  College  at  once  a 
station  of  hotwur  and  of  emolument,  the  Directors  have  trans- 
planted the  flower  of  Cambridge  to  the  courts  of  Hertford. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who,  in  the  silly  harangues  of  proprietors, 
and  the  sillier  paragraphs  of  a  poinpous  newspaper,  are  to  be 
libelled,  because  they  are  termed  Profcseors.  Professors  indeed 
they  are,  because  Professors  they  were  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Realm.  To  object  to  a  title  alone,  and  that  a  lei.al  one, 
is  but  a  paltry  objection  at  best ;  it  clearly  proves^  however,  that 
the  title  is  the  only  qualification  of  which  the  gentlemen,  before 
alluded  to,  are  enabled  to  form  the  slightest  judgment. 


Art.  VL  The  Veils;  or  the  Triumph  of  Constannj.  A 
Poem,  in  sir  Books.  By  Miss  Porden.  8vo.  285  pp. 
10s.  Qd.     Mttrray.     181J. 

i  Ho^'GH  thxi  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  can  be  supj^osed  to 
liave  little  intiucnce  on  the  beeile-brow  and  the  saturnme  com- 
plexion of  a  thorough-bred  reviewer,  yet  we  should  be  sorry  not 
to  own  their  power  in  softening  the  severity  of  criticism  and 
disarming  the  shaft  of  all  unnecessary  venom.  .  But  our  fair 
authoress  has  little  reason  to  plead  benefit  of  sex  :  though  youno-, 
she  has  the  strength  of  maturer  years,  though  a  female,  she 
lias  the  vigour  which  braces  a  manly  arm.  For  any -lady,  for 
one  especially  who  is  now,  we  understand,  but  in  the- spring 
time  of  youth,  the  poem  before  us  is  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
ductioH.  It  displays  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  and  adorn. 
In  chemistry,  in  botany,  in  geology,  Misd  Porden  appears  uo 
mean  proficient.  Her  knowledge  she  professes  to  have  derived 
from  the  Lectures  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  Roval  Insti- 
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tution  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  Brande,  and  Sir  E.  Smith.  For 
these  three  eminent  men  we  profess  the  most  unfeigned  respect* 
To  Sir  H.  Davy  in  particular  this  country  owes  the  just  cele- 
brity vthich  she  enjoys  on  the  continent  as  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phical and  scientific  research.  To  Mr.  Braude  the  public  ex- 
pectation is  directed,  as  to  one  who  will  in  his  day  reflect  no 
ordinary  lustre  on  the  character  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
native  land.  As  the  Royal  Institution  has  afforded  no  incon- 
siderable facilities  to  the  exertions  of  these  eminent  men,  we 
shall  speak  of  it  in  terms  far  more  respectful  than  it  would 
otherwise  deserve.  We  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  deeply 
lament,  that  these  master  builders  in  science  should  be  expected 
in  return  to  prostrate  their  talents  and  time  in  sacrificing  to  the 
shrine  of  folly,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  ignorance.  A 
task  more  degrading  to  a  man  of  science  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined than  to  fritter  down  his  researches  to  the  level  of  the  lazy 
amateur,  the  lounging  cit,  or  the  conceited  blue-stockuig — to 
explode  gasses,  of  which  little  is  understood  but  the  noise — to 
methodize  and  explain  terms  and  ideas,  of  which  all  that  can  be 
insured  from  obliviscence  is  their  misapplication.  If  there  were 
one  useful  result  of  all  this  mummery  and  stage-trick,  we  should 
the  less  regret  its  performance,  but  when  the 'end  of- this  un- 
seemly exhibition  is  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  listless  morning, 
bother  the  brains  of  a  sentimental  Miss,  or  pamper  the  vanity 
of  a  chattering  dowager,  we  must  protest  against  the  degradatJoH 
©f  the  highest  talents  to  the  silliest  purposes — purposes  which 
a  eonjuror  or  a  travelling  philosopher,  might  with  far  more  use 
and  propriety  fulfil.  If  lectures  they  must  have,  there  shall  be 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  to  their  hearts  content :  and 
if  the  former  performer  on  the  slack  rope  of  these  sciences 
should  prove  coy,  we  doubt  not  but  that  Mr.  Bannister  (now  he 
has  quitted  the  stage)  might  be  induced  to  favour  them  with  a 
lecture  on  one  or  both  of  their  favourite  subjects,  which,  if 
interspersed  with  a  few  comic  songs,  would  doubtless  have  a  very 
strikiitg  effect. 

Among  the  very  few  persons  who  have  not  left  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  more  ignorant,  because  more  conceited 
»han  they  entered,  we  would  rank  the  authoress  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Her  poem,  as  the  work  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  young 
lady  too,  as  we  understand,  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
production.  With  chemistry,  and  with  natural  history,  it  shews 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance.  The  versification  is  snjooth,  ele- 
gant, and  harmonious,  and  devoid  of  that  ungrammatical  harsh- 
ness Mhich  is  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  most  favourite 
pcems  of  the  day.     Miss  Porden  appears  to  po:>sebs  a  vivid  »hd 
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a  playful  imagiuatlon,  chastened,  however,  by  nuich  real  taste 
both  in  incident  and  expression.  To  marshal  the  chemical 
elements  of  the  world  in  battle  array,  to  describe  at  once  scienti- 
fically and  poetically  their  various  combinations  and  oppositions, 
and  so  to  embody  all  these  agents  as  to  render  them  subservient 
ministers  in  the  conduct  of  an  epic  poem  is  both  an  original  and 
a  daring  attempt.  Extraordinary,  however,  as  the  attempt  may 
be,  more  extraordinary  still  is  its  success.  Miss  Porden  is  quite 
a  Thalestris  in  poetry  :  over  every  diflRculty  which  the  cramped 
and  obscure  nature  of  her  subject  could  have  presented  she  has 
triumphed  with  much  apparent  facility. 

With  the  outline  of  the  story  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers, 
as  it  is  the  part  of  ihe  poem  which  is  perhaps  the  least  interest- 
ing of  the  whole.  With  detached  portions  of  the  machinery, 
we  shall  present  them,  as  they  give  the  best  specimen  of 
Miss  Porden's  poetical  talents.  Tlie  metals  and  the  earths  are 
drawn  up  in  array  against  the  powers  of  fire.  The  catalogue  of 
warriors  is  quite  Homeric.  The  description  of  the  gems,  of 
which  silex  forms  the  basis,  is  thus  given. 

"  Near  these  Silexis'  hardy  veterans  stand, 
Unbent,  untam'd,  a  firm  determin'd  band ; 
Yet  with  their  savage  strength,  and  haughty  mien. 
The  pride  of  splendour  and  of  dress  was  seen  ; 
Bright  were  their  polish 'd  shields,  their  corslets  beam'd, 
And  from  their  helms  the  living  lustre  stream'd, 
And  now  display'd  the  opal's  various  hue, 
The  garnet's  crimson,  or  the  sapphire's  blue."     P.  68. 

The  green  and  glossy  hue  of  the  magiiesian  stones,  the 
appearances  of  the  rarer  earths,  and  the  personification  of 
quicksilver  is  well  imagined. 

"  Nor  plain,  nor  rich,  Magnesias'  band  was  seen, 
Each,  like  his  chief,  attir'd  in  glossy  green. 
With  them.  Asbestos  came,  himself  an  host, 
His  foeman's  terror,  and  his  kindred's  boast. 
Strontia,  Barytes,  brother  chiefs,  were  near  : 
Next  Ittria,  Zircon,  and  Glucine  appear, 
Gay  with  their  armour,  valiant,  red,  or  blue. 
Their  hearts  were  valiant,  but  their  troops  were  few. 
Of  various  lineage,  what  a  countless  throng. 
In  warlike  order  ranged,  demand  the  song ! 
But  who  now  hither  bends  his  hasty  flight. 
His  face  and  armour  of  resplendent  white  ? 
*Tis  Hydrargyras,— thro'  the  gloom  he  springs, 
His  feet  and  head,  like  Hermes,  arm'd  with  wings : 
*  My  liege,*  he  cried,  '  the  powers  of  fire  are  near, 
A  few  short  moments  see  their  vanguard  here ; 
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Rang'd  in  a  distant  vale,  the  wat'ry  line 

Remain  inactive,  and  the  fight  decline.'  "     P.  76- 

Tlie  various  effects  of  fire  over  the  various  minerals.  Cope' 
cially  OH  the  two  different  amethysts  are  thus  described. 

*'  But  fate  still  guided  Pyros'  conquering  spear, 
And  deatli  behind  him  stalk'd,  before  him  fean 
l^irst  Theion  fell,  in  arms  of  yellow  hue. 
And  snowy  Nitron  next  his  fury  knew. 
At  the  first  stroke,  his  arms  in  fragments  fell, 
And  with  an  angry  shout  he  bade  the  world  farewell  *. 
Next,  in  his  sable  hauberk.  Carbon  came, 
And  stopt  awhile  the  impatient  Lord  of  Flame, 
"Without  a  wound,  his  fiercest  blows  withstood. 
And  then  retir'd,  repulsed,  but  unsubdu'd  t. 

"  Titanosnext  he  quell'd  ;  his  fiery  dart 
The  chieftain's  corslet  pierc'd,  and  reacli'd  his  heart. 
Their  leader's  fall  his  troops  with  terror  fill'd,  •^ 

In  flight  dispers'd,  an  easy  pre}'  they  yield 
'  To  Pyros  slaught'ring  arm, who  chas'd  them  o'er  thefield 

**  The  trembling  Gnomes  with  fearful  wonder  view'd 
\  Whole  squadrons  by  a  single  arm  subdued. 

To  check  the  kiiig,  advunc'd  two  chiefs  of  fame. 
Of  races  different,  tho'  alike  in  name, 
Their  shields,  their  surcoats,  and  their  arms  the  same  j 
In  eastern  climes  one  holds  extensive  sway. 
And  one  Iberia's  noblest  (inomes  obey. 
The  foes  of  Bacchus,  they  in  times  of  old 
By  secret  bonds  the  insiduous  godcontrol'd. 
Onward  they  prest,  by  shame  and  rage  impeli'd. 
And  broke  their  lances  on  his  lifted  shield. 
The  king  unshaken,  with  fresh  fury  burns, 
And  each  his  blow  with  mightier  force  returns, 
When,  wondrous  change  '  beneath  his  potent  spear, 
In  different  garb,  the  rival  chiefs  appear ; 
Late  in  Aurora's  purple  glory  drest, 
Now  Ameth}  stos  wears  a  silvery  vest ; 


*  "  Nitre  detonates  with  a  slight  heat." 

I  <'  No  artificial  heat  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  fuse  charcoal, 
but  under  the  action  of  the  immense  Voltaic  apparatus  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  directed  by  Professor  Davy,  it  became  much 
hardened,  and  a  small  portion  assumed  the  gaseous  form.  Were 
it  possible  to  fuse  charcoal,  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  addition  of 
a  minute  portion  of  oxygen,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  very  slowly, 
artificial  diamonds  might  be  formed." 
»  Unhurt 
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UnhiTrt  he  stands ;  a  pure  effulgence  plays 
Around  his  form,  thatmock'd  the  diamond's  blaze  t 
The  Carthaginian  by  the  blow  was  laid 
A  milk  white  corse,  and  all  his  lustre  fled  *."     P.  75. 

The  descriplioii  of  Stromboli,  as  it  is  less  technical,  and  more 
simply  poetical,  will  probably  delight  many  a  reader  who  could 
but  ill  enjoy  the  artificial  imagery  of  the  lormer  scene, 

<'  On  lofty  Stromboli  the  sky  was  bright, 
As  when  it  sparkles  with  the  northern  light, 
And  ever  as  the  mountain  hurl'd  on  high 
Its  mass  of  molten  lava  to  the  sky, 
O'er  all  the  isle  the  vivid  lustre  spread. 
And  brighten'd  ocean  with  a  glow  of  red; 
Like  distant  thunder,  burst  a  hollow  sound, 
Disturb'd  the  quivering  air,  and  shook  the  shores  around. 

"  Nov/  on  the  coast  the  chariot  sinks  to  land, 
Where  mingled  lavas  form'd  the  rugged  strand. 
And  o'er  the  ground  deep  spread  the  sable  sand. 
And  oft  some  broken  rock  or  cavern  show'd 
Where  o'er  the  first  the  later  streams  had  flow'd. 
As  Leonora  left  her  cloud-like  car. 
The  beauteous  fabric  melted  into  air. 
O'er  the  rude  soil  with  timid  steps  she  went, 
A  dim  and  fitful  light  the  mountain  lent. 
That  shew'd  a  hamlet,  where  the  vineyards  greea 
In  nari-ow  patches  stud  the  rugged  scene. 
One  cottage  still  a  feeble  light  display'd, 
And  gladly  open'd  to  the  Iberian  maid. 
Here  dwelt  an  aged  peasant  and  his  wife, 
Who  calmly  journey'd  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Nor  mourn'd  departed  youth.     He  from  his  birth  , 
Still  fondly  cherish'd  his  paternal  earth, 
Tho'  near  was  many  a  fair  and  fertile  spot. 
Though  each  explosion  shook  the  trembling  cot ; 


] 


*  "  The  oriental  amethyst  is  a  variety  of  corundum,  differing  only 
in  colour  from  the  oriental  sapphire,  topaz,  and  ruby.  When  ex- 
posed to  heat  it  loses  its  colour,  and  is  of  such  dazzling  brilliancy 
as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  the  diamond.  The  occidental  or 
common  amethyst  is  merely  quartz,  tinged  naturally  of  a  deep 
violet  hue,  by  iron  or  manganese.  It  likewise  los>es  its  colour  in 
the  fire,  but  at  the  same  time  is  deprived  of  its  lustre,  becomes 
opaque,  and  of  a  milky  white,  owing  to  an  infinity  of  small  cracks 
which  are  discoverable  by  the  microscope.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena  in  Spain.  The  Gjreeks  and 
Arabians  wore  the  amethyst  as  an  amulet  to  prevent  drunkenness, 
whence  its  name  eiafQycrTe?.'* 

Arid 
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And  oft  the  scoriae  dark  or  fiery  balls 

Pour  like  a  hail-storm  on  the  shattered  walls, 

Or  in  his  little  vineyard,  and  consume 

The  expected  produce  of  the  year  to  come ; 

Yet  here  his  sires  first  drew  the  vital  air, 

And  memory  made  the  humble  dwelling  dear. 

More  sweet  to  him  the  bread  his  toils  command. 

His  hut  of  lava  and  his  barren  strand, 

Than  soft  repose,  or  wealth's  alluring  smiles, 

Sicilia's  flowery  vales,  or  fortune's  emerald  isles."  P.  205. 

We  shall  give  one  extract  more  from  a  very  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Coia! 
island,  is  happily  expressed.  They  are  composed,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  animalcuiae,  and  rise 
perpendicularly  from  a  very  extraordinary  depth.  These  islands 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  on  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  and  as  the  sea 
sand  and  mud  gradually  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  coral  they 
become  habitable. 

"  Henry,  meanwhile,  pursued  his  way  ;  amaz'd, 
On  all  the  wonders  of  the  deep  he  gaz'd. 
Here  the  smooth  sands  in  shining  plains  extend, 
And  lofty  rocks  in  rugged  points  ascend  ; 
On  their  rude  sides  the  weeds  of  ocean  wave, 
The  nurturing  seas  their  floating  foliage  lave. 
And  here  the  gay  Zoanthae  emulate  * 
Flora's  bright  train  and  transitory  state. 
Mid  scaiter'd  shells,  and  tufts  of  herbage  green. 
The  sad  remains  of  human  toil  are  seen. 
On  wrecks  of  ships,  that  proudly  bore  afar 
Britannia's  wealth,  or  hurl'd  her  bolts  of  war, 
Unnuniber'd  myriads  ply  their  ceaseless  toil. 
And  frame  the  basis  of  a  future  isle ; 
Tho'  small  as  sands  that  shun  the  inquiring  eye. 
Their  solid  works  the  waves  and  v\  mds  defy ; 

*.  "  The  actiniae  or  sea  anemones,  and  sea  marigolds,  have  re. 
«eived  the  name  of  zoanthae  or  animal  flovvers.  They  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  when  closed,  resemble  a  truncated  cone.  They 
are  fixed  by  the  base,  and  the  upper  part  is  surrounded  with 
many  tentarulae,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth.  Many  of 
them  are  of  very  brilliant  colours,  and  when  their  ■  tentacuitc  are 
expanded,  they  have  the  appearance  of  full  blown  flowers.  They 
feed  on  small  shell-fisli  and  other  marine  animals,  which  coming 
within  reach  of  the  expanded  tentacuia:,  are  immediately  seized 
and  drawn  into  the  mouth,  which  closes  over  them.  The  shells, 
and  other  indigestible  parts,  are  afterwards  returned  through  the 
ynouth," 

Still 
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Still  on  the  ruins  of  their  race  renevv'd  : 

They  share  alike  their  labour  and  their  food. 

Where  now  a  mimic  garden  mocks  the  view. 

And  nature  sports  in  every  form  and  hue, 

Where  scarlet  flowers  mid  verdant  foliage  glow. 

And  dusky  fibres  seeni  to  twine  below ; 

Mid  azure  tufts  and  blossoms  silvery  white, 

Where  purple  fruits  the  wondring  eye  invite  ; 

Soon  shall  soft  moss,  and  grass,  and  herbs  extend. 

On  coral  rocks  the  lofty  trees  ascend ; 

The  beasts  shall  roam,  the  birds  their  nests  shall  frame, 

And  man  at  last  his  uew  dominion  claim."     P.  168. 

That  the  poem  before  us  is  no  ordinary  production  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  have  given  will  clearly  shew,  but  that  it  will  ever 
become   popular,  we    should  strongly  doubt.     There  are   few 
even  among  the   learned  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  who  to  lecture 
go,"  V, iio  could  even  with  the  explanations  which  Miss  Porden 
has  added,  sufficiently  understand  the  natures  and  properties  of 
the  chemical  agents,  to  enjoy  their  personification.     The  story 
also  is  obscure,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  its  own  intricacy,  as 
from    the   number  of  supernatural  creatures   and  names   with 
v.hich  it  is  encumbered.     Where  a  system  of  newly  created  agents 
is  employed,   the  work   should  be  of  the  very  simplest  nature^ 
otherwise  the  reader  is  involved  iu  a  double  difficulty,  in  com- 
prehending first  who  the  agents  are,  and  secondly  what  they  are 
about,     /inollier  great  obstacle  to   its   popularity  is  its  length. 
When  Pope  employed  his  aerial  machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  he  thought  that  seven  hundred  lines  afforded  a  sufficient 
scope   for   his  genius;  Miss  Porden  has  indulged  in  as  many 
thousands.     Jn  the  Rape  of  the   Lock  the  commonest  incident 
of  life  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem,  tlie   action  of  the  poem 
depends   on    circumstances    the   most  fiimiliar,   the  machinery 
alone  is  new.     Here  tlien  thtre  is  nothing  to  weary  the  attention 
or  to  perplex  the  imagination  :  the  novelty  of  the  machinery  is 
rendeied  familiar  by  the  common  trifles  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  these  trifies  a  dignity  and  an  interest  is  given  by  the  no- 
velty of  the  agents  by  winch  they  are  produced.  Yet  with  all  tliese 
ad'.antages  in  his  favour,  Pope  judiciously  completed  his  poem 
,  iu  one  tenth  pan  ot  the  space  which  Miss  Porden  has  assigned 
to  her's.     To  institute  a  coujparison  between  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  and  the  Veils,  the  one  the  production  of  a  first  rate  master, 
the  other  the  first  essai  oi'  an  inexperienced  female,  would   be 
harsh  in  the  estieine.     Considering  the  great  dispaiity  oi'  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Veds  is  a  more  extraor- 
dinary production  for  Miss  Porden,  than  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
is  for  Mr.  Pope.     We  would  only  explain  the  causes  why  the 
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poem  of  Miss  Porden  never  can  be  popular,  Mhilc  tTiat  of  Mr, 
Pope  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  every  age  and  ran!,  of 
understanding.  We  really  regret  that  so  much  ingenuity  and 
and  poetical  merit  should  be  lost  without  its  due  share  of  ap- 
plause, and  we  are  therefore  anxious  that  in  a  second  effort 
Miss  Porden  should  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  she  has  at  pre- 
sent struck.  She  is  a  young  lady  of  much  genius  and  know- 
ledge, we  should  only  wish  that  they  were  in  futuie  directed  into 
&  more  pleasing  channel. 

We  could  also  have  wished  that  Miss  Porden  had  consulted 
some  real  scholar  as  to  her  Greek.  She  has  feminized  some  of 
her  terms  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Drosa,  should  have 
been  Drosos,  especially  as  it  was  feminine  before.  Ombfa^ 
should  have  been  Ombros-.  Kwnos  for  "  a  M'ave,"  is  wholly 
inadmissible,  as  is  "  Phlogos"  for  tire  m  the  nominative.  Miss 
Porden  should  remember  that  if  die  Greek  is  not  accurate  in  its 
terminations,  to  the  ear  of  a  scholar  it  ceases  to  be  Greek,  and 
any  other  high  sounding  term  is  iufmitely  preferable.  We  find 
also  the  admixture  of  Latin  terms  with  the  Greek_,  Micanie^ 
Perusinsy^c.  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 


Art.  VI I.  Lares  relating  to  the  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  David 
IViUiams,  A.  M.  late  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  ids. 
Sherwood,  Neely  and  J  ones.     J  8 1 6. 

This  is  a  volume  which  gives  an  accurate  outline  of  all  the 
laws  which  afft;ct  the  Clergy,  and  as  a  well  digested  ividex  ?a- 
iionale  may  be  considered  as  an  useful  and  a  valuable  publi- 
cation. 

Having  made  our  bow  to  Mr. Williams,  and  paid  him  the 
compliment  which  he  deserves,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new  Clergy  Bill,  of  which  a 
few  copies  have  for  some  time  been  printed  and  circulated.  As 
most  of  our  clerical  readers  cannot  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed enactments,  in  w  hich  their  interests  are  so  deeply  involved, 
we  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  its  principal  provisions. 

By  this  bill,  besides  parts  of  many  older  acts,  the  whole  of 
those  acts  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  William  Scott's 
bill  and  Lord  llarrowby's  Curates'  bill  are  repealed,  with  three 
others  passed  in  the  present  reign. 

By  clauses  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  spiritual  persons,  in  any  wise  eccie^ 
siaslicalli/  engaged,  cannot  farm  more  than  twenty  acres  of  any 
©iher  land,  excepting  their  glebe,  or  any  land  belonging  to  their 

benefice 
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benefice  or  dignity,  without  the  consent  of  their  Diocesan  in  wri-  ^ 
tinff,  under  a  penalty  of  21.  per  acrC;,  which  may  be  recovered 
by  monition  or  sequestration  by  the  Bishop,  who  may  in  such 
case  remit  what  part  he  may  choose — or  by  common  informer. 
Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  right  of  every  English  clergyman 
to  occupy  his  own  clerical  freehold  is  fully  recoonized ;  it  is  for 
the  Bishop  to  judge  what  number  of  acres  beyond  twenty,  a 
Clergyman  engaged  in  clerical  duty  may  be  permitted  to  farm. 
It  is  also  allowed  to  a  Curate  or  Vicar  to  farm  the  impropriate 
parsonage. 

Clause  vii.  imposes  penalties  on  beneficed  persons  for  non- 
residence  without  licence  or  exemption,  except  they  reside  at 
some  other  benefice ;  for 


from  3  to  6  months,  one-third. 


tt 


6  to  8  months,  oue-half,  f  of  the  value  of  the 
above  8  months,  two-thirds,     ^       Benefice,  8cc. 
for  ]  2  months,  three-fourths,    j 
and  gives    the  penalties,  with  costs  of  suit,  wholly  to  the  in- 
iormer. 

Clause  viii.  Beneficed  persons  having  no  house  of  residence 
on  their  benefice,  anrl  residing  nine  months  in  the  year  {'within 
one  mile  of  the  churc/i)  in  ihe  city,  parish,  &,c.  in  which  the 
benefice  may  be  situated,  are  to  be  deemed  and  returned  resi- 
dent, and  are  not  r(  quired  to  take  out  licence. 

Clause  ix.  Houses  purchased  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
although  not  in  tlie  parish,  but  contiguous,  after  approval  in 
•writing  and  under  seal  of  the  Diocesan,  and  entry  in  registry,  are 
to  be  deemed  Parsonage-Houses. 

Clause  X.  In  all  cases  of  sinecure-rectories  having  vicar- 
ages endowed.  Residence  in  the  Rectory  house  by  the  Vicar,  is 
to  be  deemed  legal  Residence ;  provided  the  Vicarage-house  be 
kept  in  repair,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bishop. 

Clause  xi.  The  Bishop  may,  where  there  is  no  house  of 
residence  belonging  to  the  preferment,  allow  any  fit  house  thereto 
belonging  to  be  the  house  of  residence ;  and  after  registry  the 
same  shall  come  under  the  general  law  as  to  dilapidation,  &c. 

Clause  xii.  Sundry  einimeratcd  persons,  (almost  wholly 
taken  from  the  acts  hereby  repealed)  and  any  others  specially 
exempt  by  unrepealed  Acts,  declared  not  liable  to  penalties  for 
non-residc7ice  on  their  benefices  during  the  period  in  which  they 
shall  be  in  actual  attendance  on  their  several  duties,  but  may  ac- 
count such  period  as  legal  residence. 

Clause  xiii.  Deans  may  account  the  vihole  time  of  their  re- 
sidence on  their  Deaneries — and  Prebendaries  appointed  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  other  Dignitaries  of  Catiiedrals  or 
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Collegiate  Cluuches,  may  reckon  any  period  not  exceeding  four 
months  of  residence  on  their  dignities — as  residence  upon  a  be- 
nefice. 

Here  we  apprehend  a  considerable  alteration  to  have  been 
made  respecting  Prebendaries,  Canons,  &c.  whose  offices  re- 
quire occasional  residence.  Formerly  a  Prebendary  residing  upon 
his  dignity,  even  though  the  residence  extended  tliroiigh  the 
whole  year,  was  excused  thereby  from  residence  upon  his  bene- 
tice.  By  the  present  Act  four  months  alone  is  allcvved,  but  this 
four  months  residence  on  the  dignity  is  to  be  accounted  as  four 
months  residence  upon  the  benefice,  which  with  the  three  months 
absence  allowed  to  every  incumbent,  will  enable  a  Prebendary 
or  Canon  to  reside  in  his  cathedral  town  but  seven  months  in 
the  year.  This  enactment,  however,  will  extend  only  to  those 
dignitaries  who  have  been  appointed  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
of  the  act.  If,  however,  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  dig- 
nity is  situate,  shall  certify  that  further  residence  is  required  for 
duty  thereupon,  the  Diocesan  may  grant  a  licence  to  the  PjC- 
bendary,  &c.  for  longer  absence  from  his  benefice. 

We  have  selected  from  the  act  a  list  of  those  persons  who  do 
not  require  a  licence  for  absence  from  their  benefices  for  the 
period  during  which  they  shall  actually  be  resident  in  the  place 
v.here  their  several  duties  are  to  be  discharged,  and  be  actually 
performing  the  functions  of  their  offices. 

Chancellor,    Vice-Chancellor,    or    Commis- 
sary,— of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Warden,  or  other 
Head  Ruler  of  any  College  or  Hall  in  ditto. 

-7  '       ■,,'•     ^-.t  '  }  Header  of  Divinity  in  the  Schools  of  ditto': 
siaent  xoithm  either  fr'jj-nr  -^ 

fj  ■  ^      -.         (J  ^  1   \.  "^noowed  rrofessor ;  T 

nv  r.    rj,     I      i  i/ r  jr^jjowed  Public  Reader,  or  >  in  ditto. 
reading        Lectures  k  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  '      ^ 

therein.  J  '    ^ 

Scholar  under   SO  years  of  age,  bona  fide 
abiding  for  Study  in  either  University. 

^0  hmg  as  he  shaWS 
adunlly  attend  suck  (^  Chaplain  o^  the  King,  Queen,  or  Royal  Fa- 
hotisehofd,    end    no  i  xnWy. 

longer,  j 
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so  long  as  he  shall 
«btde  and  dxvell,  find 
daily  attend  on  the 
actual  performance 
sfhis  duty — in  such 
household. 


> 


Chaplain  of  any  Spiritual  Peer. 

Temporal  Peer  or  Peeress. 

the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  High  'I'reasurer. 

'■ Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of 

the  Household. 

<■ Groom  of  the  Stole. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Chiet  Justice  and  other  Judges 

of  King's  Bench. 

of  Common  Pleas. 

Chief  Baron  or  other  Barons  of 

Exchequer. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  —  Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Warden  of  Cinque  Ports. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  General. 


Chancellor  or  Commissary  of  any  Archbishop 
or  Bishop. 

...       f     11      f  ^Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Comrrrons. 

*:"        j"'  ^      *f  Clerk  or  Deputy  Clerk  of  King's  Closet. 
tendmsandverform-l  ^.^         l' ^\     A\      ^    e  ^\     rr  •      « 

^2,    J  *        jr      1  .Ditto — or  the  Closet  or  the  Heir  Apparent. 
tn<r  the  duties  of  such  ^  ^,      i  ■     r^  i    i-^i      a  xt 

>^%.  -^  ^  Ciiaplam  (jreneral  or  the  Army, — or  Navy. 

^^  '  y  Chaplain  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  Dock.  Yards. 

ivhilst  actually  per- 
forming there  at  all 
due  times  the  duties 
of  his  Office. 

•whilst  residing  in 
any  place  where  his 
Office  is  exercised. 


luhile  engaged  in 

the   exercise    of  his 

Junction. 


Chaplain  of  a  British  Ambassador  residing 
abroad. 


Chancellor,  or 
Vicar-General. 


Archdeacon,  whilst  on  Visitation,  &c. 


during  the  time  of" 
actual  residing  vuith- 
in  its  precincts^  or  in 
the  City  or  Town  in 
lohich  it  is  situate, 
and  performing  the 
duties  of  the  same. 


I  Minor  Canon 

Vicar  Choral  / 

•  Priest,  Vicar  and 

Other  such  Public  I 
Officer 


of  any  Collegiate  or  Cs 
thedral  Church. 


xthikt 
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Dean,         \ 

Sub-Dean,  f  in  the  Chanel  Royal  St  Jameses, 

Priest,  or    t  or  Whitehall. 

Reader        j 

Reader  in  Windsor  Chapel,  or  other  private 
Chapel  of  his  Majesty. 
tshiht  residing  and    Chaplain  at  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea. 

actually  perforrning  [ Royal  Military  College  at  Wycombe 

the  duty  of  any  such  ''  or  Sandhurst. 

OJ^e, Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 

' —  Chelsea. 

■ '■ Haslar. 

"  Plymouth. 


Naval  Asylum. 


Teacher  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich 


during  the  period 
Jbr  which  he  may  be 
required  by  reason  of 
any  such  Office  to  re-  y 
side  and  actually 
shall  reside,  andper- 
Jbrm  the  duties  of 
such  Office* 

J 


during  the  time  he" 


Preacher  m  any  Inn  of  Court,  or  at  the  Rolls. 

Bursar 

Dean 

Vice-President 

Public  Tutor 

Chaplain,  or 

Other  such  Public  Officer  ■ 

Public  Librarian 

Registrar 

Proctor 

Public  Orator,  or 

Other  such  Public  Officer 


in  any  College  or 
Hall  in  either 
University. 


in  either  Univer- 
sity. 


way  hy   Statute   5e/ Fellovv  of  any  College 


required  to  reside, 
and  actually  shall 
reside. 


in  ditt«» 


V 


of  Eton 

or  Winchester. 


during  the  time  for  ^ 

•ui^hich  he  mau  be  re- (  Warden  and 7    c\ht-     u    ..  -p.  - 

guired  to  reJde,  and  (  Provost         |  °^  Wmchester  or  Eton. 
actually  shall  reside.  } 

Schoolmaster!  .     ,.  ,        j  xxr  ^    •    r 
Ij  J    ,  J-  in  ditto  and  Westmmster. 

Principal  of  East  India  College. 
Professors  of  ditto. 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  persons  who  are  entitled  t» 
petition  the  Bishop  for  a  licence  for  nou-residencej  verifying  the 
i'acts,  if  required,  by  oath. 


Actual  illness  of  himself,  or  personal  infirmity  of  body. 


ActusJ 
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Actual  Illness  of  wife,  or  child  living  wiih1)iin. 

Want  of  a  fit  and  proper  house  and  residence/ where  the 
wnfilness  is  not  of  his  own  default,  and  the  house  is  kept  in  re-^ 
pair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bishop. 

Occupancy  in  the  same  parish  of  any  other  house,  and 
production  of  satisfactory  proof  to  the  Bishop  of  the  residence- 
house  being  in  due  repair  at  the  time  of  grant,  &c. 

Holding  benefice  of  imall  tialue,  and  the  duty  being  pro- 
vided for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  Incumbent 
serving  with  Episcopal  licence,  as  Curate  elsewhere,  or  as 
Preacher  in  any  |:*ro|)rietary  Chapel  in  any  city  or  town. 

Being  Master  or  Usher  of  any  Endowed,  or  Master  of  any 
other  School,  duly  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  while  actually  em- 
ployed in  leaching  therein. 

Being  Master  or  Preacher  of  any  Hospital  or  Incorporated 
Charitable  Foundation,  whilst  he  may  be  lawfully  required  to 
reside,  and  actually  shall  reside,  and  perform  bis  duties  therein. 

Holding  an  Endoiced — Lectureship,  Chapelry,  or  Preacher- 
fillip,  and  per  forming  the  duties  of  the  same,  with  the  licence  of 
the  Bishop. 

Being  Chaplain  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Garrisons,  or  in 
any  British  Factory;  or 

Principal  Surrogate  or  Official  in  any  Ecclesiastial  Court;   or 

Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  or  of  Sion  College,  or 
to  Lord  Crewe's  Trustees. 

Should  the  Bishop  refuse  his  licence  to  an  incumbent  under 
any  of  these  alledged  circumstances,  an  appeal  is  granted  to  the 
Arckbishop,  who  will  liiiaiiy  determine  on  the  propriety  of  the 
grant. 

We  have  now  seen  (he  cases  in  which  the  Bishop  is  allowed 
to  grant  a  licence  for  non-residence  :  should  any  other  case  oc- 
/.ur,  where  none  of  these  excuses  can  be  pleaded,  the  Bishop 
may  grant  a  licence  for  non-rr;sidence,  but  that  licence  is  to  be 
<?xanained  and  signed  by  the  Archbishop,  the  reasons  bein^  fully 
•tated  why  the  grant  should  be  made.  This  licence  is  again  to 
be  submitted  to  the  King  in  Council,  who  may  revoke  the  same. 
Ao  licence,  however,  can  be  in  force  more  than  two  years,  but 
alter  that  period  must  be  f  eiiewed. 

We  now  come  to  the  mode  in  which  the  penalties  are  to  be 
enforced. 

Clause  XXX.  The  Bishop  may  issue  monition  to  any  bene- 
ficed person,  v\  ho  shall  appear  to  him  not  sufficiently  resident, 
(not  having  licence,  or  lawful  cause  of  absence,)  to  proceed  to 
residence,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  benefice,  and  to  make 
reuun  to  monition  within  not  lets  than  30  days  from  its  delivery, 

&c 
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&c.  &c.  Every  such  monition  is  to  be  registered  and  open  {» 
inspection  for  ;^s. ;  and  returns  are  to  be  made  within  the  time 
specified,  and  to  be  verified,  if  required  by  the  Bishop,  upon 
oath,  i^nd  if  not  made,  or  verified,  as  required,  the  Bishop 
may,  in  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  order  the  It>cumbenl: 
into  residence  within  30  days  after  dehvery  of  order,  and  may  se- 
quester for  disobedience,  until  compliance,  or  siii^cient  reasons 
be  given  and  proved,  &c,  and  may  apply  the  profits,  first  to  the 
payment  of  the  Curate  ;  next  to  expencc?,  sequestration.  Sic. ; 
next  to  the  improvement  of  the  parsonage  ;  or  to  Queen  ^\nne's 
Bounty,  in  whole  or  in  such  {troportion  as  he  may  think  fit  under 
alt  the  circumstances  ;  and  he  may  within  six  months  alter  actual 
Jevy  by  sequestration,  remit  or  repay  in  whole  or  in  part,  w  here, 
by  reason  of  compliance,  or  satisfactory  proof  as  before,  he  shall 
think  proper. 

An  appeal,  giving  security,  lies  to  the  Archbishop,  withia 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  notice  of  sequestration  ;  who,  after 
examination  by  himself,  or  by  one  or  more  Bishops  of  liis  pro- 
vince reported  to  him  in  writing,  may  make  such  order  as  he  sees 
just,  &c. ;  sequestration  being  suspended  during  the  appeal. 

Clause  xxxi.  Non-residents  (absent  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,)  returning  to  residence  upon  monition,  remain 
liable  to  costs,  &,c.  of  monition. 

Clause  xxxii.  Non-residents  (absent  without  a  licence  or 
lawful  reason,)  returning  to  residence  upon  monition,  and  before 
six  montiis  after  such  return  heointiing  again  unlfuUy,  in  the 
judgment  of  their  local  Diocesan,  to  absent  themselves,  are  liable 
airain  to  seouestratiou  without  furtlur  monition :  and  so  asain 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  they  may  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases:  only  sequestration  remains  dining  appeal. 

Clause  xxxiii.  In  all  cases  whtie  Spiritual  Persons  shall 
have  become  subject  to  penalty,  &c.  for  any  non-residnice,  the 
local  Diocesan  may  proceed  for  such  past  non -residence,  and 
levy  penalties  by  monition  and  sequestration,  and  apply  or  remit, 
&.C.  as  in  xxx. 

Clause  xxxiv.  In  any  case  where  the  local  Diocesan,  after 
proceeding  by  monition,  for  any  penally  more  than  one  tfiird 
for  a  non-residence  of  rnorc  than  six  moiUJis,  shall  think  proper, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  remit  the  same  in  whole  or  in 
part,  he  must  transmit  an  account  thereof  specifying  ciicum- 
stances  aud  reasons ;  if  Archbishop,  to  the  King  in  Council  ;  if 
Bishop,  to  the  Archbiehop  ;  who  may  respectively,  without  ap- 
peal, allow  or  disallow,  as  is  provided  in  disailowauce  of  licences 
for  non-residence. 

Clause  XXXV.  Benefices  under  sequestration  on  account  of 
non-residence  for  two  years  together,  or  thrice  in  two  years,  are 
declared  imofado  void. 

If 
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If  the  Bishop  shall  not  issue  his  monition,  the  penalties  may 
be  recovered  by  an  informer.  But  no  informer  can  commence 
a  suit  till  after  the  first  of  Alay  in  the  year  after  the  residence  is 
omitted,  thus  allowing  full  time  for  the  Bishop  to  issue  his  mo- 
nition, if  he  shall  think  proper.  Nor  can  any  penalty  be  re- 
covered for  more  than  one  year  beyond  the  thirty-iirst  of  De- 
cember preceding  the  information.  Before  also  the  informer 
can  proceed,  he  must  send  a  full  and  legal  notice  to  the  Bishop 
of  his  intention,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  that  part  of  the  Act  which  refers  to 
residence  ;  and  surely  a  more  fair  and  equitable  system  of  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  proposed.  The  interests  of  the  Clergy  are  fully 
consulted,  while  their  duty  is  effectually  enforced.  In  several 
minor  provisions,  which  we  have  omitted,  every  care  seems  to  • 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  any  vexatious  proceedings,  and  to 
soften  down  the  rigour  of  former  enactments,  by  imposing  mo- 
derate penalties  in  cases  of  negligence  or  omission. 

That  part  of  the  Act  which  refers  to  Curates,  begins  with  a 
clause  equally  new  and  important. 

Hi.  In  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Diocesan  that  the  ecclesiastical  duty,  Jk,c.  is  inadequately  perform- 
ed, from  the  number  or  distance  of  Churches  or  Chapels,  from 
the  great  population  of  the  parish,  from  negligence,  or  incapa- 
city thro'  continued  ill  health,  if  the  incumbent  do  not,  xcithin 
three  months  of  the  Bishops  requisition,  nominate  for  licence,  a 
Curate  with  sufficient  stipend,  the  Bishop  may  appoint  the  same 
with  any  salary  not  exceeding  the  allowance  of  this  Act,aUhough 
the  Incumbent  may  reside  or  do  his  own  duty  ;  but  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Archbishop. 

That  power  should  be  given  to  the  Bishop  to  provide  Service 
in  those  parishes  which  have  more  Churciies  than  one,  and  those 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  is  highly  necessary. 
It  is  highly  necessary  also,  if  in  the  days  of  his  health  and 
strength  the  duty  of  a  parish  be  inadequately  performed  even  by 
a  resident  incumbent,  that  the  Bishop  should  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  that  assistance  which  his  negligence  or  even  his  per- 
sonal inadequacy  may  render  necessary.  But  in  how  many  po- 
pulous parishes  is  the  income  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  ?  Let  it  be  supposed,  and  the  case  will  be  found 
to  be  very  conmion,  that  after  many  years  severe  labour  in  the 
service  of  a  populous  parish,  the  income  never  exceeding  200/.  •- 
per  annum,  the  incumbent  shall  by  age  and  infirmity  become  not 
incapable,  but  inefficient.  To  take  from  him  in  the  days  of  his 
sickness  or  his  infirmity  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his 
scanty  income,  must  surely  be  considered  as  a  rigid,  we  would 
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almost  say,  an  unjust  measure :  especially  when  he  is  enabled  t® 
perform,  though  inadequately,  a  part  of  the  duty.  Yet  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  must  be  provided  for.  We  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  difficulty;  and  we  are  sure  tliat  no  harsh  or  severe 
proceeding  could  be  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act.  We 
would  suggest  that  when  the  income  of  a  parish  shall  not  exceed 
200/.  per  annum,  and  when  the  incumbtiit  shall  have  performed 
the  duties  in  person  for  fifteen  years,  if  either  age,  or  sickness, 
shall  prevent  him  from  the  adequate  discharge  of  his  duties,  a 
curate  might  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  and  paid  in  part,  at 
least,  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  part  perhaps  by  the  parish, 
and  in  part  by  the  Incumbent.  Some  such  measure  as  this 
might  considerably  relieve  the  severity  of  the  present  enact- 
ment, of  which,  in  a  moditicd  form,  we  see  and  acknowledge 
the  necessity. 

The  next  clause  is  also  an  important  one,  that  the  Bishop 
may  enforce  by  monition  and  sequcstralion,  as  in  cases  of  non- 
residence,  the  performance  of  bolli  ]Morning  and  Evening  Service 
wlien  he  shall  think  it  expedient.  Here  again  some  modifica- 
tion might  not  be  widiout  its  use.  As  in  cases  of  non-residence 
the  Bibliop  is  bound  by  certain  rules,  so  in  cases  of  non-per- 
formance of  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  the  penalties  being 
the  same,  certain  general  rules  ought  surely  to  be  enacted.  W^e 
are  persuaded  that  with  so  very  wide  and  arbitrary  a  discretion 
in  their  hands,  the  Bishops  themselves  would  often  feel  dis- 
tressed. In  fixing  the  salaries,  and  in  regulating  the  duties  of 
Curates,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  as  land-marks  of  general 
discipline,  subject,  as  they  always  should  be,  to  discretionary 
niitigalion  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop.  If,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, some  general  outlines  were  drawn,  allowing  for  such 
deviations  as  extraordinary  circumstances  would  justify,  we  ar« 
persuaded  that  the  Bishops  would  be  relieved  from  a  very  consi- 
derable burthen. 

Kespecting  the  salaries  of  Curates,  the  principle  of  Lord 
Harrow  by's  A*  t  seems  to  have  been  followed,  subject  to  various 
moditicalions,  \i!uch  mitigate  the  unnecessary  severity  of  that 
harsh  but  well-intentioned  law. 

Clause  Iviii.     In  all  cases  of  benefices  to  which   institution 
-Ws  been  given  since  iOlh  July,   1813,  where  the  Incumbent  is 
7i(m-resideiit,  unless  with  licence  or  exemption  and  doing  duty 
thereon,  the  Bishop  sha//  appoint  for  the  licensed  Curate — 

80/.  at  the  least,  if  the  annual  value  thereof  be  so  mucli ; 

100  do if  do.      where  the  population  is     300  ; 

lao  do if  do do 5(X); 

160  do ifdo do 1000; 

TThe  value,  where  it  does  not  exceed  150/.  per  annum,  is  to  b« 

tafkCB 
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taken  from  the  return  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ;  but  In  cases  of 
itistitution  prior  to  20th  July  1813,  the  Bishop  is  not  authorized 
to  exceed  lol.,  (and  15/.  additional  where  no  house  is  ailo\ved>) 
except  in  case  of  neglect  to  appoint  a  proper  Curate. 

Clause  lix.  In  cases  where  the  actual  income  of  the  be- 
nefice shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bishop  to  exceed 
400/.,  he  may  assign  to  the  Curate,  being  resident  and  having 
no  other  cure,  100/.  per  annum,  although  the  population  do 
not  amount  to  300, — and  where  the  population  amounts  to  oOQ, 
he  may  increase  the  salaries  allowed  in  this  Act  by  any  sum  not 
exceeding  50/. 

Clause  Ix.  The  Bishop  may  assign  smaller  salaries  when 
it  is  made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  that,  from  special  circumstances 
of  age,  sickness,  and  other  unavoidable  cause,  great  hardship 
would  arise  to  the  Incumbent  from  the  full  allowance  ;  but  the 
licence  to  Curate  must  state  the  existence  of  special  reasons  ; 
and  the  particulars  must  be  registered  in  a  separate  book,  not 
open  to  inspection  but  with  leave  of  the  Diocesan,  as  in  the  case 
uf  non-residence. 

Clause  Ixi.  The  Bishop  may,  in  the  case  of  a  Curate  serv- 
ing two  or  more  cures  interchangeably  with  the  Incumbent  divid- 
ing his  residence  between  his  benefices,  assign  a  salary  not  ex- 
ceeding the  allowance  for  the  largest,  nor  short  of  the  allowance 
ior  tiie  least  of  such  benefices. 

Clause  Ixii.  Curates  are  not  to  serve  more  than  two 
Churclits,  &c.  in  one  day,  unless, ^"row  special  causes,  the  Bishop 
sees  fit  lo  allow  the  same  where  the  Churches,  &.c.  are  not  dis- 
tant more  than  four  miles  from  each  other,  and  where  the  duty 
may  be  performed  without  travelling  more  than  15  miles  in  the 
whole  ;  but  the  licences  are  not  valid  unless  they  specify  the 
reason  for  such  allowance. 

Clause  Ixiii.  The  Bishops  are  authorized  to  diminish,  by 
any  sum  not  more  than  SO/.,  the  salary  of  any  Beneficed  person 
licenced  to  another  cure,  or  of  any  Curate  licenced  to  two  cu- 
racies. 

One  fourth  of  the  salary,  when  it  is  the  full  value  of  the  bene- 
fice, may  be  assigned  by  the  Bishop  for  repairs,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  dilapidation.  Where  the  incumbent  is  non-resi- 
dent for  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  Bishop  may  assign  to  the 
Curate  in  whole  or  in  part  the  residence^house.  This  clause 
might,  perhaps,  be  modified  with  equal  advantage  to  the  Curate 
and  to  the  Incumbent.  Where  there  is  a  large  residence-house 
it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  income  of  the  Curate  will  not 
permit  him  to  occupy  it,  even  when  rent-free  ;  in  many  cases  the 
Curate  would  prefer  an  allowance,  half,  perhaps,  of  the  esti- 
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mated  rent  of  the  house,  if  let,  or  one-quarter  if  unoccupied, 
except  during  the  residence  of  the  Incumbent :  the  Bishop  being 
empowered  to  give  hiu)  the  choice  of  making  over  the  house  to 
the  Curate  entirely,  or  of  reserving  it  for  his  own  partial  resi- 
dence, paying  the  Curate  one- quarter  of  the  estimated  rent  dur- 
ing his  absence,  or  of  letting  it  to  a  third  person,  paying  the 
Curate  half  the  estimated  rent,  leaving  it,  at  the  same  time,  as 
much  as  at  present,  in  the  breast  of  the  Bi'^hop  to  determine 
whether  the  Curate  is  entitled  to  the  house  at  all. 

With  the  principal  provisions  in  the  proposed  Act  our  readers 
are  now  acquainted.  They  will  be  novv  fully  convinced  that  the 
nppiehtnsion  of  many  woithy  and  excellent  members  of  the 
Establishment  were  totally  unfounded.  The  protection,  not  the 
pers-ecution  of  Clergy  is  the  object  of  the  present  Act. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  this  Act,  is  the  power  given  to 
the  Diocesan,  by  ujonition  and  sequestration  to  recover  those 
penalties  which  shall  be  inflicted  on  non-residents,  and  to  remit 
them  when  recovered.  Full  time  is  allowed  for  the  exercise  ot 
this  power,  after  which,  if  tbe  monition  be  not  enforced,  the 
infoimer  may  commence  his  suit ;  but  even  then  no  more  than  the 
penalties  arising  from  the  preceding  year  can  be  recovered. 

On  that  part  of  the  Act  which  respects  spiritual  persons,  hav- 
ing actual  duty  at  the  time,  being  prevented  from  farming  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  laud,  not  attached  to  their  benefices  or  dig- 
nities, without  leave  of  their  Diocesan,  our  readers  must  observe, 
that  the  enactment  is  a  very  old  one,  and  that  it  is  moditied 
rather  than  enforced  by  the  present  bill. 

On  the  Curate's  Bill,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  we  expressed 
our  sentiments  very  fully  in  the  tirst  year  of  the  New  Series  :  we 
confess  that  they  remain  imaltered  ;  as  the  modifications,  how- 
ever, of  the  piesent  bill  may  do  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  former,  it  lias  our  hearty  concurrence. 

Jt  is  with  satislaciion  we  see  that  by  this  bill  the  power  of  dis- 
ciphne  and  controul  is  placed  in  those  hands  w  here  it  ever  ought 
to  reside,  in  the  Episcopal  bench.  To  their  credit  it  must  be 
said,  diat  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  their  power  and  respon- 
sibility has  been  enlarged,  their  activity  and  their  discretion  has 
been  enlarged  uith  it,  and  the  beneficial  eftects  of  their  influence 
has  been  felt  through  every  diocese  in  England.  From  the 
extremes  of  negligence  and  persecution  the  Clergy  will  now  be 
relieved,  and  in  tlieir  stead  will  be  substituted  a  mild,  steady, 
and  patriarchal  discipline.  Common  information  can  but  ill 
promote  the  cause  of  piety,  or  enforce  the  calls  of  duty:  th* 
oflice  of  an  informer  is  detestable,  and  will  never  be  undertaken 
except  it  be  to  gratify  malice  or  to  feed  rapacity. 

To 
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To  the  framers  of  this  bill  the  gratitude  of  the  Clergy  are 
especially  due,  for  the  infinite  labour  which  must  have  been  ex- 
pended on  its  construction,  for  the  mild  and  rational  spirit  which 
distinguishes  its  enactments,  and  for  the  deliverance  which  it  will 
effect  from  the  irritating  and  oppressive  measures  of  former 
statutes.  The  difficulties  which  they  must  have  had  to  encounter 
are  more  easily  imaghied  than  explained  ;  to  have  steered  so 
clearly  through  all  the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  course,  is 
a  proof  of  no  common  sagacity  and  wisdom.  When  this  bill 
shall  be  again  introduced  into  Parliament,  we  are  confident  that 
itvvill  meet  the  support  of  every  friend  to  order,  discipline,  and 
piety,  and  from  its  adoption  we  look  to  the  happiest  results. 


Art.  VIII.  Ilderim:  A  Syrian  Tale.    In  Four  Cantos.  8vo, 
74  pp.     4s.  dd.     Murray.      1S16. 

1  HIS  Poem, as  we  are  informed,  is  part  only  of  a  work,  the  plan 
of  which  was  first  conceived,  and  partly  executed,  in  the  countries 
uiiich  it  describes,  during  the  course  of  a  journey  which  was  per- 
formed iu  the  years  1810  and  1811.  It  opens  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  garden  in  the  harem  of  Abdallagh,  the  Arabian  chief- 
tain of  Balbec. 

.5. 

«  The  branching  walnut,  prodigal  of  green, 
The  feather'd  palm,  the  cypress  dark  and  old. 

Tower 'd  on  high,  with  myrtle  woods  between  ; 
Or  bowers  of  citron,  that  at  once  unfold 
Their  flowers  of  silver  and  their  fruit  of  gold  : 

Aloft  its  giant  leaf  banana  spread, 
Waving  in  air,  like  Mecca's  flag  unroll'd, 

Or  purple  clusters  woo'd  from  overhead, 

Or  yellow  cassia  bloomd,  and  heav'nly  incense  shed, 

6. 

♦*  Sweet  choice  was  there  of  shaded  walk  or  bower ; 

And  all  amongst,  in  mazy  error,  ran 
Clear  sparkling  rills,  that  freshen'd  ev'ry  flower. 

Bright,  magic  scenes,  unlike  the  haunts  of  man ! 

The  Moslem  well  might  think  he  then  began 
Th'  eternal  round  who  enter'd  that  domain ; 

For  all  describ'd  in  Heav'n's  celestial  plan 
Stood  blooming  within  reach,  and  not  in  vain 
He  might  appear  to  wish  for  all  he  hopes  to  gain, 

"  Nor 
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7. 

"  Nor  were  there  r/anting,  to  complete  the  heaven. 

Fair  houri  forms  ;  for  through  the  leafy  shade 
Two  peerless  maids,  like  those  to  men  forgiven, 

Promis'd  in  Koran  verse,  together  stray'd  ; 

The  one,  all  gladness,  radiant,  bright  array'd, 
Kivall'd  the  opening  rose,  the  garden  s  queen  ; 

Splendid  of  hue,  and  gorgeously  display'd: 
The  other,  lovely,  but  of  pensive  mien, 
More  like  the  lily  show'd,  of  beauty  more  serene. 

8. 

*♦  The  last  appear'd  to  have  convers'd  with  grief; 

For  as  the  bright-ey'd  maiden  frolick'd  by. 
Plucking  the  dewy  bud  or  scented  leaf, 

The  other  traced  her  path  with  thoughtful  eye, 

But  often  stopt,  and  nuis'd,  and  seem'd  to  sigh. 
Tlie  garb  she  wore  implied  an  humble  state. 

But  modest  charms  and  native  dignitv 
Burst  through  that  envious  veil,  accusing  fate. 
That  overlooks  the  good,  and  makes  th'  aspiring  great."  P.  5. 

Tiif  livelier  of  this  pair  of  houris  is  Azza,  the  daughter  of 
Abd;tllagh;  llie  more  pensive  is  Elinyra,  a  slave,  who,  on  the 
usurpation  of  i\bdallagh  and  the  murder  of  the  ancient  Emir  and 
of  all  his  adherents,  was  rescued  from  nuirder  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  j\z/a.  As  the  Foem  advances  we.  meet  with  Abdallagh 
himaelf,  who,  with  the  whole  city  of  Balbec,  are  thrown  into 
great  consternation  by  the  ravages  of  a  marauder  of  the  name  of 
Ilderim,  who  had,  the  night  before,  carried  off  the  favourite 
hor.'^es  of  the  chieftain,  adding  to  his  robbery  insult.  The  second 
(Ji-uito  opens  with  sun-set  o»  Libanus. 

1. 

"  The  plain  was  lost  in  shade — a  moment  yet, 

Oh  Libanus !  on  steeps  of  giant  size, 
The  sun  delay'd — a  moment,  ere  he  set, 

Crinison'd  the  snow-clad  heights,  and  ting'd  the  skies. 

With  streaks  of  roseate  light  and  purple  dyes, 
(Such  tints  as  v/estern  eyes  in  vain  desire,) 

Then  plung'd  and  disappear'd— at  once  arise 
Heav'n's  myriad  lamps,  and  gem  the  vault  with  fire. 
So  bright,  that  scarcely  mouru'd  the  beams  of  day  retire. 

2, 

♦*  On  a  tall  cliff,  the  mountain's  rugged  crest. 
That  overhung  the  vale  and  crown'd  the  height, 

Stood  one  who  watch'd  that  sun  withdraw  to  rest; 
J^o  pleasure  took  he  in  the  glorious  sight, 

But 
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But  sternly  gaz'd,  and  only  wanted  night. 
His  dark  eye  follow'd  the  receding  ray, 

Then  dimly  sparkled  with  a  fierce  delight  ; 
Despair,  I  ween,  must  o'er  that  bosom  sway. 
Which  own'd  not  Nature's  charms,  and  chid  the  light  of  day. 


**  Sternly  he  smilM,  and  o'er  the  darken'd  land. 

Where  shadowy  forms  the  distant  town  betray 'd, 
One  glance  he  cast,  high  rais'd  his  threat'ning  hand. 

And  half  uiisheath'd  his  desolating  blade  ; 

'Tvvas  Ilderim,  for  deeds  of  death  array 'd. 
Beside  him  Mirza  stood,  his  comrade  true ; 

Apart  from  men  they  waited  for  the  shade, 
That  from  their  hold  the  nightly  rovers  drew: 
Full  well  the  ravag'd  plain  those  bold  assailants  knew."  P.  19. 

As  Ilderim  and  his  baud  proceed  to  farther  acts  of  violence, 
they  are  betrayed  by  one  of  his  companions  into  an  ambush  laid 
for  them  by  the  troops  of  Abdallagh.  In  the  confusion  the 
faithful  Mirza  assumes  the  nanrfe  and  character  of  Ilderim  ;  he  is 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  \Nho,  satisfied  v\ith  their  prize,  re- 
treat to  Balbec.  He  is  condemned  to  death  on  the  ensuing  day. 
On  the  morning  however  of  bis  execution,  tidings  are  brought  to 
Abdallagh  that  Azza,  his  daughter,  has  been  carried  off  from  the 
harem. 

**  Fierce  from  his  couch  th'  astonish'd  father  leapt  :— 
'  Liar  and  slave! — or,  if  the  tale  be  true. 

Thou  and  the  rest' — *  The  guard  has  never  slept. 
Last  night  we  saw  her  safe — nor  other  knew, 
Till  morn's  return  ;  nor  in  the  printless  dew 

One  step  we  trace — all  search  is  unrepaid.' 

*  Ourselves  will  search  : — but  as  the  Chief  withdrew, 
His  rapid  course  a  breathless  peasant  stay'd : 

*  Dread  Chief!  I  bring  thee  news  of  her,  the  captive  maid.' 

27. 
*'  *  Captive  !  and  whose?' — '  As  early  morning  broke 

I  watch'd  abroad  the  flocks  that  are  my  care : 
A  horseman  met  me,  check d  his  steed,  and  spoke: 

*  Abdallagh's  hind  is  in  the  hunter's  snare. 
His  milk-white  hind  is  in  the  robber's  lair. 

These  from  our  master  to  thy  lord  proclaim  : 

He  holds  in  chains  the  bribe  that  may  repair 
His  loss — and,  would  he  know  our  master's  name. 
Tell  him  't  was  Ilderim,  from  whom  the  message  came.'  '* 

P.  31. 
The 
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The  change  is  effected,  Azza  is  restored,  and  Mirza  returns 
in  safety  to  the  mountains.  On  her  return  she  relates  to  Elmyra 
the  story  of  her  captivity  ;  that  she  was  seized  in  tlie  harem  by 
Ilderim  himself,  but  how  he  gained  admission  none  could  tell. 
As  Azza  proceeds  to  describe  his  person  more  muiutely,  his  man- 
ner, and  an  amulet  especially  which  he  wore  near  his  heart, 
Elmyra  appears  to  recognize,  in  the  description,  one  whom  she 
had  long  thought  dead. 

24. 

<*  Silence,  the  force  of  Azza's  wonder  prov'd: 
At  length-—*  What,  he! — the  mountain's  fearful  guest !' 

^  Tliy  words  have  pictured  him  Elmyra  lov'd  ; 
Each  mark,  each  mystic  circumstance  exprest, 
Agrees,  betokens  him — within  this  breast 

Hope  glows  again — nor  will  I  quench  the  flame — 
I'll  tell  thee  all — but  grant  a  little  rest.' 

Breathless  and  pale,  th'  exhausted  maid  became, 

The  shock  that  rais'd  her  soul  had  all  unhinged  her  frame. 

25. 

'^  *  Forbear  awhile — hereafter  shalt  thou  speak, 
Let  Azza  guide  thee  to  the  myrtle  bower, 

Where  the  cool  breeze  may  rest  upon  thy  cheek — 
New  mysteries — the  fruit  of  every  hour — 
O'erwhelm  this  mind,  and  half  confound  its  power.* 

Slowly  they  went,  enwrapt  in  shades  of  night : 
But,  as  they  past  the  portal  of  the  tower, 

A  boding  vision  burst  upon  their  sight, — 

Far  Lebanon — all  flames — a  blaze  on  every  height."  P.  47= 

Balbec  is  attacked  by  the  mountain  band,  and  by  treachery 
they  are  admitted  within  its  walls.  Ilderim  enters  the  first  of 
the  assailants,  seeking  for  Abdallagh — and  Abdailagh  only. 

12. 

*'  A  moraept,  and  they  join'd — *  I  thank  thee,  Fate  ! 

*  Yet,  tyrant !  ere  my  ready  steel  I  bare, 
*  Thou  shalt  confess  the  justice  of  my  hate : 

Who  drove  me,  frantic,  to  my  mountain  lair  ? 

Who  scath'd  this  wither'd  bosom  with  despair? 
Thou,  curst  destroyer  of  my  sire  and  race!' — 

The  moon-tieam,  piercing  through  the  clouded  air. 
Cast  its  full  radiance  on  that  hidden  face — 
Abdallagh  started  back,  and,  speechless,  gaz'd  a  space. 

13. 

"  '  The  graves  are  open'd!— Spirit  of  the  night. 
What  power  has  burst  the  tomb's  relentless  chain  ? 

Thy  looks  are  princely  Caled's  to  my  sight, — 
Son  of  the  Emir — near  his  father  slain — 
Hence  to  thy  narrow  prison-house  again!" — 

<  Ye? 
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«  Yes — it  is  Caled — but  with  life  endued — 

He  cur'd  my  wounds  who  bore  me  from  the  plain.— 
Tyrant !  in  unavailing  blood  embrued. 
Art  thou  by  Caled's  hate  unrighteously  pursued?'  "  P.  59« 

A  combat  ensues,  in  which  Abdallagh  is  slain,  and  in  Il- 
derim appears  the  son  of  the  ancient  Emir,  the  rightful  heir  of 
Balbec,  and  as  such  he  is  acknowledged  and  received  by  his  joy- 
ful subjects,  to  whom  the  usurper  had  long  been  an  object  of 
detestation.  As  he  takes  possession  of  all  which  is  now  his 
own,  l"»e  is  warned,  by  a  dying  man,  of  the  destruction  which 
awaits  the  harem  ;  Abdallagh  having  given  to  his  faithful  slaves 
his  last  ordeis,  that  if  the  robber  should  be  victorious,  the  harem 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  his  own  daughter  put  to  death.  Ilderim 
(or  Caled)  hastes  through  secret  passages  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  windings,  to  stay  the  execution  of  this  bloody  deed.  As  the 
whole  scene  is  pourtrayed  with  great  spirit  and  animation,  we 
shall  present  to  the  reader  entire. 

2G. 

**  The  doors  are  burst — the  dark  assassin  train. 

Who  scarcely  gave  the  proniis'd  time  for  prayer, 
Advanc'd  to  strike  ! — An  instant — and  in  vain 

The  near  assistance  that  the  victors  bear. 

Round  the  first  victim's  wildly  streaming  hair 
The  savage  hand  its  dusky  grasp  has  twin'd: 

The  lifted  steel — Oh !  moment  of  despair — 
When,  bursting  through  the  yawning  wall  behind, 
Bush'd  in  with  furious  shout  the  aid  by  Heav'n  design *d. 

27. 
^*  Amazement,  panic,  stay'd  the  lifted  steel; 

Short  time  had  those  to  work  their  lord's  command, 
W'^ho  now  themselves  the  stroke  of  carnage  feel, 

Subdued,  or  ere  they  fought — the  saviour  band 

Let  loose  the  furies  of  each  ai-med  hand, 
Hevy'd  those  who  fled,  and  slaughter'd  those  who  stood. 

Remorseless  rag'd  the  just,  unsparing,  brand — 
Death  had  his  feast — but  tasted  other  food 
Than  stern  Abdallagh  meant,  and  drank  of  other  blood. 

28. 

♦*  Echoed  the  marble  halls  to  groans  and  cries-^ 

Uncertain  yet  what  fortune  had  in  store 
The  rescued  victims  scarcely  raife'd  their  eyes. 

Perhaps  severely  sav'd,  to  suffer  more. 

Back  from  pursuit,  the  act  of  vengeance  o'er, 
Caled  return'd,  and  sought  Abdallagh's  child  ; 

Distain'd  his  vest,  his  sabi^  dropping  gore. 
Fire  darting  from  his  eyes,  and  features  wild, 
{spme  lion  loos'd  he  seeui'd,  with  recent  prey  defil'd. 

"  Iha^ 
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29. 

"  That  sight  might  well  the  trembh'ng  heart  confound  j 

Terror  beheld  the  master-savage  near  : 
The  females  shriek'd,  encircling  Azza  round, 

In  all  the  anxious  helplessness  of  fear. — 

*  We  come  to  save — as  woman's  guardians,  here — 
Azza,  thy  shield  :'^ — but  onward  as  he  came, 

A  voice,  a  murmur  burst  upon  his  ear, 
That  thrill'd  through  ev'ry  fibre  of  his  frame : 
A  well-known  voice  it  was,  and  breath'd  his  rightful  aame» 

30. 

•^  Forwards  he  sprung. — Why  starts  the  victor  now  f 

Now  motionless,  as  if  by  magic  stciy'd  ? 
Why  sits  a  death-like  paleness  on  his  brow  ? 

Why  thund'ring  falls  his  all-ungovern'd  blade? 

Her,  her  he  sees,  his  own,  his  long  lost  maidl 
It  was  herself,  that  living  form  of  light, 

Iltr  drooping  head  on  Azza's  bosom  laid; 
Nature  had  sunk  beneath  the  keen  delight 
That  tried  Elmyra's  heart  when  Caled  blest  her  sight."  P. 66. 

With  these  lines  the  Poem  concludes.  The  story  is  simple, 
"biat  ihe  atlion  is  the  work  of  no  common  hand.  We  kiioM  not 
who  this  anonymous  poet  may  be  ;  but  that  he  is  a  man  of  li- 
tcnilute,  laste,  and  scholarship,  we  are  assured.  There  is  a  har- 
mony and  an  elegance,  in  the  versitication,  which  convinces  us 
that  its  foundation  is  laid  on  classic  ground.  A  ready  perception 
aiid  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  charms  of  ancient  poetry  adds 
aaichness  to  the  wliole^  which  no  modern  literature  can  impart. 
i\nolher  certain  mark  of  taste,  formed  on  Greek  and  Koman  mo- 
dehf  is  the  free  use  of  ornamental  epithets,  especially  in  descrip- 
tion. This  featiue  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  Poem  before  us  ; 
perhaps  to  alino!>t  too  gieat  an  extent.  They  add  indeed  a  lus- 
tiousjiess,  but  ihey  detract  from  the  spirit  of  the  Ime.  That  oui" 
Poet  has  full  capacities,  l:o\vever,  for  a  spirited  description,  the 
last  scene,  which  we  have  cited,  will  clearly  prove  We  sincerely 
kope  that  this  anonymous  Poet  w ill  favour  us  speedily  with  ano- 
ther etloit  of  his  muse,  and  if  he  will  add  his  name  we  shall  be 
the  moie  rejoiced,  as  we  shall  then  know  whom  wc  have  to 
thank  U)r  so  classical  and  so  elegant  a  ^)rodurtion. 


x\rt. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Course  of  Practical  Sermons;  expressly  adapted 
to  be  read  in  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott. 
Svo.    386  pp.   9s.     Taylor  and  Hessey.     I8I6. 

The  duties  of  family  devotion  are  subject  to  more  difficulties 
than  our  first  view  of  the  subject  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 
Many  doubts  have  arisen  respecting  the  forms  of  prayer  which 
such  occasions  require,  whether  those  of  the  Liturgy  should  be 
preferred,  or  whether  manuals  of  a  more  particular  application 
may  not  be  more  adapted  to  the  purpose.  With  respect  to 
prayers,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon  to  decide  ;  but  with 
respect  to  sermons,  we  must  confess  ihat  we  know  of  but  very 
few  calculated  for  a  family  circle.  Eloquence  of  a  higher  strain 
here  entirely  loses  its  effect,  as  it  is  supported  neither  by  the 
authority  of  the  place,  nor  often  by  that  of  the  person.  The 
master  of  a  family  who  is  a  layman,  must  generally  be  supposed 
himself  to  receive  instruclion  from  the  same  volume  whence  he 
imparts  it  to  his  servants,  and  to  speak  not  from  his  own  re- 
sources and  reflections,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  others.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  calm  and  quiet  manner  in  which  discourses 
are  t(»  be  read  to  a  circle  of  domestics,  prevents  the  effect  of  that 
eloquence  which  requires  a  corresponding  energy  of  manner  to 
enforce.  To  remedy  this,  sermons  have  been  composed  so  tame 
and  insipid,  as  command  no  attention,  nor  impart  any  interest. 
The  utmost  simplicity  is  essential,  indeed,  to  discourses  of  this 
nature ;  but  even  in  this  simplicity  there  should  be  that  gentle 
but  most  persuasive  eloquence,  which  speaks  as  it  were  from  a 
father  to  a  son,  which  discovers  a  real  and  personal  interest  in 
the  vvelfare  of  each  individual  which  it  addresses. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  in  a 
family  or  a  country  paiish,  will  be  found  of  much  practical 
utility.  The  discourses  which  it  contains  are  clear,  simple,  and 
persuasive.  Thty  are  thirty-three  in  nuniber.  The  first  is  on 
Family  Devotion.  From  this  discourse  we  shall  present  our  rea- 
ders with  the  following  extract : 

"  It  is  evident  from  reason,  as  well  as  from  Scripture,  that  Fa- 
jarrily  Devotion  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  Christian  society. 
God  expects  and  requires  of  every  family,  who  have  been  blest 
with  the  high  privileges  of  living  in  a  Christian  land,  not  only  the 
particular  duties  of  each  single  member  thereof,  but  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  the  whole,  to  prove  before  Him,  and  His  holy  Church  here 
on  earth,  that  they  are  indeed  a  household  of  faith.  If  Christian 
families  do  not  join  in  the  necessary  duty  of  family  devotion,  their 
religion  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  essential  parts— an  open  and  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  If  they  do  not  as- 
semble 
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semble  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  to  join  in  prayer  and 
praise,  the  aid  and  incentive  to  devotion,  afforded  from  the  united 
act  of  duty,  '  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together'  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  will  not  be  known.  The  heads  of  a  family,  who 
meet  not  in  acts  of  family  religion,  draw  a  distinction  between 
themselves  and  those  who  are  under  them,  which  might  suit  a  state 
of  heathen  idolatry,  but  which  ill  accords  with  the  situation  of 
those  who  know  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  soul,  we  are  all  equal ; 
that  we  are  all  fellov/  servants,  serving,  with  various  talents,  under 
one  head,  one  common  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

"  But,  when  the  members  of  a  family  meet  together  in  solemn 
acts  of  religious  duty,  when  parents  and  children,  when  masters  and 
servants,  in  one  united  solemn  act,  humble  themselves  before  their 
great  Lord  and  Master  which  is  in  Heaven,  they  then,  in  obedience 
to  their  Saviour's  command,  give  one  proof  of  their  Christian  faith ; 
they  •  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  their  good 
works,  and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.'  The  true  Chris- 
tian wants  no  other  inducement  to  the  performance  of  this  necessary 
duty  than  the  knowledge  which  he  has,  of  its  being  God's  will  that 
all  should  perform  it.  He  knows  that  the  holy  word  of  God  is  to 
be  read,  and  His  worship  to  be  cultivated,  not  only  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation,  but  in  the  more  retired  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  remembers,  and  acts  upon  what  is  written.  *  These 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 
{Deut,  vi.  6,  7.)  *  I  know  him,'  said  God  himself,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  '  that  he  will  command  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shull  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.'     (Gen.  xviii.  19.) 

*•  Convinced  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all  to  fulfil  these  gra- 
cious commands,  the  true  Christian  not  only  performs  them,  but 
thereby  receives  some  of  his  joys.  He  receives  and  applies  the  en- 
couragements given  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
great  and  necessary  duty  of  family  religion. 

'*  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I,'  said  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  '  in  the  midst  of  them.'  [Matth. 
xviii.  20.)  His  gracious  presence  will  comfort,  His  Holy  Spirit 
will  sanctify  them,  in  all  that  they  think  and  do  in  His  service. 
The  conviction  of  His  merciful  and  superintending  care  will  support 
and  comfort  them,  all  the  day  long  ;  it  will  teach  them  to  use^ 
without  abusing  the  things  of  this  present  state  of  trial ;  it  will  mo- 
derate their  enjoyment  of  the  really  innocent  earthly  blessings, 
which  (iod  shall  bestow;  and  it  will  lead  them  to  look  up  to  Him, 
^nder  all  the  changes  of  life  and  deuth,  as  the  sole  end  of  all  their 
hopes.  Hence  too,  in  all  the  daily  duties  of  life,  v/hich  each  in  his 
separate  vocation  may  have  tvi  discharge,  will  arise  much  spiritual 
and  lasting  good.     When  partats  and  children,  when  masters  and 

servants, 
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servants,  all  meet  together,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  in  praise 
and  prayer  unto  God — when  they  assemble  to  hear  and  learn  His 
Holy  Word,  they  have  each  cause  of  hope,  that  duties,  thus  per- 
formed, will  influence  all,  in  the  active  pursuits  of  their  respective 
stations  in  life."     P.  3. 

In  these  sermons  are  explahied  all  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  appropriate  discourses  for  all  the  great  fes- 
tivals. There  are  nine  upon  the  Lord's  prayer,  a«d  three  or 
four  upon  general  duties.  The  remainder  comprehend  subjects, 
though  common,  yet  most  important  in  family  exhortation — 
Death — Judgment — Eternal  Life.  From  the  seventh  discourse 
upon  the  Lord's  prayer,  "forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  wt  for- 
give  them  that  trespass  against  ns,"  we  shall  make  the  following 
extract  : 

*'  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  these 
urgent  and  necessary  duties,  which  He,  in  person,  and  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  delivered  for  us  to  practise,  He  most  literally  perform- 
ed himself.  In  that  awful  hour,  when  He  was  expiring  upon  the 
cross,  surrounded,  and  insulted  by  His  enemies,  nothing  entered 
into  His  mind  of  any  feeling  of  anger  against  those,  who  were  tor- 
menting Him  by  His  cruel  death.  One  word  from  Him  would 
have  brought  down  the  heaviest  judgments  upon  His  adversaries. 
A  prayer  to  the  Father  would  have  gained  for  Him  legions  of  an- 
gels. But  He  came  to  save,  not  to  destroy ;  and  was  willing  to 
bear  all  His  bitter  sufferings,  that  sinners  repenting,  and  believing 
in  Him,  might  not  perisii  everlastingly.  His  dying  wovds  were 
the  prayer  of  mercy  for  those,  who  had  no  pity  for  Him.  *  Father, 
forgive  them.'  He  even  made  excuse  for  their  sin  :  *  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'     (Ltike  xxiii.  S^ii.) 

"  We  here  see  that  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  one,  who  professes  to  believe  the  gospel.  Our  Lord 
commanded,  and  most  eminently  practised  it  himself.  The  prayer 
which  He  taught  us  all  to  use,  expressly  shows,  that,  unless  we  do 
most  unfeignedly  forgive  all  who  have  injured,  or  who  still  injui'e 
VIS,  there  is  no'hope  of  mercy  from  God,  for  our  infinitely  greater 
sins  against  Him.  And  now,  that  "this  great  duty  may  be  more  for- 
cibly urged  home  to  ourselves,  let  each  person  here  present  look 
well  into  his  own  character  and  conduct  in  daily  life.  Amongst  all 
witli  whom  he  has  any  intercourse  eitlier  in  his  own  family  or  else- 
'  where.  *  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come.'  We  cannot  pass 
through  this  state  of  trial  without  being  sometimes  unjustly,  and 
oftentimes  unkindly  treated  by  others.  Let  us  ask  our  own  souls 
how  we  bear  such  treatment,  what  kind  of  feeling  we  have  towards 
those,  who  thus  behave  towards  us  in  the  daily  transactions  of  hu- 
man life,  Wlien  we  have  received  an  injury,  can  we,  do  we  for- 
give it  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  Do  we  instantly  remember  how 
trifling  are  the  injuries  which  we  can  possibly  receive  from  our  feU 

low- 
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low-creatures,  when  compared  with  the  rHanifolcf  and  repeated 
«ns  which  we  have  ourselves  committed  against  God.  If  so,  we 
shall  with  all  humility  and  self-abasement,  under  the  deepest  sense 
«f  our  own  sins,  forgive  our  enemy,  and  earnestly  pray  God  to 
forgive  him  too.  We  shall  be  blind  to  the  discovery  of  the  mote 
in  our  brother's  eye,  conscious  of  the  beam  that  overclouds  our 
own.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  being  injured,  we  resent  the 
injury  ;  if  we  harbour  ill-will  and  malice  against  those  who  have  done 
us  wrong,  how  can  we  pray  for  our  own  forgiveness  from  God  ? 
We  then  ask  of  Him,  what  we  are  ourselves  unwilling  to  give.  But 
say,  that,  though  unjustly  dealt  with,  we  are  not  so  revengeful 
towards  him  who  hath  injured  us,  as  to  profess  open  enmity,  and 
desire  of  revenge ;  still  we  may  not  have  forgiven  him  with  that 
unreserved  forgiveness,  which  we  ourselves  ask,  and  so  greatly 
need  from  God.  Perhaps  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  own  consci- 
ence, that  because  we  do  not  live  in  open  hatred  with  those  who 
have  injured  us,  because  we  do  not  personally  injure  them,  we 
have  really  and  entirely  forgiven  them,  when,  at  the  very  same 
time,  evil  happening  to  them  would  cause  us  to  rejoice,  and  an 
ooportunity  of  doing  them  good  would  pass  by  unimproved.  If 
that  be  so,  we  have  not  yet  forgiven  our  enemy.  We  cannot  ask, 
with  any  hope  of  receiving  forgiveness  from  God,  we  ar€  only  de- 
ceiving our  own  souls."     P.  265. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear  that  the  exhortations  of 
Mr.  Marriott  are  bolli  serious  and  earnest,  and  that  they  cannot 
tail  of  producing  a  good  effect  in  any  family  where  they  may 
be  used.  We  could  wish  that  in  a  subsequent  edition  Mr.  M- 
Would  extend  his  plan  to  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  in  the 
remainder  enforce  the  particular  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  which 
in  the  })!esent  collection  are  omitted.  The  master  of  a  family, 
or  tlie  minister  of  a  country  parish,  cannot  be  too  earnest  or  too 
frequent  in  speaking  home  to  Itis  flock  upon  the  particular  duties 
to  which  they  are  bound,  or  the  particular  sins  to  which  they 
are  liable. 


Art.  X.  Sermoyis  on  the  Union  of  Truth,  Reason,  and  Re- 
vela  t  ion,  ill  the  Doctrine  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
(ami  and  Ireland.  Preached  in  the  Years  1814,  1815,  and 
J  8 1 6.  Bi/  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John  Tumour,  A>M» 
Longman  and  Co.  I81(j. 

We  are  informed  in  the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  that  these 
Discourses  were  juiblished  on  the  day  which  closed  the  two  lirst 
years  of  the  author's  ministry.  Had  they  been  published  at  a 
H3Ueh  later  period  of  liis  clerical  service,  they  would  have  done 
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him  credit ;  but,  as  the  work  of  a  clergyman  only  two  years  ik 
torders,  they  afford  evidence  of  professional  diligence  highly  lit>- 
nourable.  The  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen,  and  treated  of 
in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  manner,  well  suited  to  a  popular  au- 
dience. The  sound  doctrine  of  the  established  Clutrch  is  coa- 
firmed  by  numerous  and  apposite  quotations  from  Scripture, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  holy  Christian  iifcj  is  contiimd^y 
enforced  in  a  mild,  but  earnest  and  persuasive  manner. 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  take  but  a  general,  and  very  baief  view 
of  these  useful  Sermons. 

The  leading  swbjects  treated  of,  are  Religious  Education  ;  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (in  three  Sermons);  the  Christian  Mi- 
nistry;  the  Reformation  (in  five  Sermons) ;  Confirmation;  the 
Holy  Communion ;  the  Nature  of  True  Religion  ;  the  Resur- 
rection; Eternity:  with  the  Sermons  on  these  subjects,  the  vo- 
lume contains  sonie  Occasional  Discourses  preached  in  support 
of  public  charitable  institutions. 

The  first  Sermon  on  the  Trinity  is  written  on  Malachi  ii.  10: 
Have  we  tiot  all  one  Father'^  hath  not  one  God  created  lis  ? 

The  whole  of  this  Discourse  appears  to  have  been  penne«i 
in  a  strain  of  genuine  piety.  The  second  Sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
is  on  Isaiah  xl.  9  :  IMt  up  thy  voice  Zi)ith  strength  ;  lift  it  up, 
be  not  afraid;  Say  unto  the  cilies  of  Judah,  behold  your 
God!  It  contains  a  clear  and  well  arranged  statement  of  the 
Scriptural  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Redeemer.  At  the 
close  of  this  interesting  Discourse,  the  author  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  manner : 

*'  We  have  thus  traced,  as  it  becomes  Christians  to  do,  who 
«ught  always  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  J'ailh  thai  is  in 
iketn,  the  great  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Cluist,  through 
the  Prophets  and  the  New  Testament.  We  have  compared  pro- 
phecies together ;  we  have  sought  in  the  writings  of  our  Lord's 
own  companions  and  chosen  Apostles,  their  explanation.  We 
have  not  been  afraid  *  to  enquire  into  this  sublime  doctrine,'  but, 
trusting  to  his  merciful  influence,  we  have  '  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures,' and  every  where  *  beheld  our  God.**" 

These  words  may  serve  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Discourse  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

In  the  third  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,  the  distinct  Personality, 
the  Divinity  and  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  proved  from 
Scripture,  in  a  manner  plain  to  the  commonest  understanding. 
rThis  Discourse  is  concluded  with  an  Address  to  the  Third  Per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  which  shall  be  cited  as  one  amongst  the 
many  specimens  that  might  be  produced,  evincing  the  spirit  of 
piety  in  which  the  work  was  written  : 

«  0  blessed 
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"  O  blessed  and  eternal  Spirit,  Lord  and  giver  of  life ;  wFi* 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  art  one  almighty  and  everliving 
God ;  inspire  thy  unworthy  servants  vi^ith  courage,  to  speak  boldly 
the  truth,  before  men  and  angels.  Sanctify  our  weak  and  imper- 
fect efforts  ;  bless  us  with  persuasion,  our  Christian  brethren  with 
Grace,  *  meekly  to  hear  thy  woi'd,  to  receive  it  with  pure  affection  :* 
that  we  may  never  dare  to  blaspheme  thy  holy  name ;  but,  under 
thy  guidance,  we  may  '  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  Holi- 
ness and  Purity  of  Life,  the  Peace  and  Consolation  of  our  Souls  : 
that  finally  we  may  obtain  everlasting  Salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Ministry,  the  respective  duties  of  a 
Christian  minister,  and  of  the  congregation  for  whom  he  offi- 
ciates, are  stated  in  a  just  and  impressive  manner.  This  whole 
Discourse  is  characterized  by  good  feeling,  not  less  than  by 
truth.  The  text  selected  by  the  author  is  Luke  x.  iG  :  He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth 
me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me.  The 
following  extracts  from  this  Sermon,  may  serve  to  shew  the 
unaffected  plainness  of  the  author's  style  : 

"  Look  to  the  doctrine  preached  to  you  by  the  Stewards  of 
the  Gospel ;  remembering  him  who  said,  '  he  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  me.'  All  have  not  the  same  gifts  of  pleasing,  or,  I  should 
more  correctly  say,  of  exciting  attention  in  their  fellow-men.  Do 
not  come  to  the  House  of  God  to  criticise  and  condemn  a  natural 
infirmity,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  sincerest  efforts  for  your  and 
their  own  everlasting  happiness.  Give  your  Ministers  credit  for 
good  intentions  ;  and,  when  you  see  the  simple  and  beautiful  doc- 
trine of  Christ  plainly  laid  before  you ;  when,  in  his  life,  the 
Preacher,  meekly  and  humbly  walking  before  God,  illustrates  its 
practice  ;  hear  him,  and  despise  him  not :  *  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them  ;  for  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.'  " 

Again,  he  says, 

"  The  last  time  we  were  met  together,  in  this  place  ;  from  the 
Holy  Writings,  and  our  Lord's  own  words,  we  established  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  his  Servants,  to  whom  he  has  committed  the  care 
of  his  flock.  His  everlasting  truth  can  not  be  impaired  by  any 
deficiency  on  their  part :  nor,  is  it  the  man,  but  the  Minister, 
whom  ye  meet  in  the  House  of  God.  The  awful  duties  to  him  en- 
trusted, must  and  will  be,  by  himself  accounted  for,  at  the  dread 
Tribunal  of  his  Maker."  I 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  the  author  explains  the  just 
grounds  on  which  the  26th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
founded. 

lu   the    Sermons  on  the  Reformation,    the  leading  causes 

whiclj; 
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\Thich,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  have  opposed  the  progress 
of  true  Christianity  are  stated  and  exphiined.  The  corruptions 
of  Popery  exposed ;  and  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England 
clearJy  shewn  to  be  the  primitive  Christian  Faith.  In  these 
Sermons  also,  the  author  has  introduced  as  little  of  controversy 
as  possible.  While  he  vindicates^  in  a  plain  and  popular  manner, 
the  Doctrine  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
avails  himself  of  frequent  opportunities  of  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  a  diliaent  observance  of  the  various  Christian  duties. 

Amongst  the  other  Sermons,  those  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
on  Eternity,  are  particularly  interesting  and  impressive. 

The  author  seems  on  no  occasion  to  have  sought  a  display 
of  subtlety  of  argument,  or  laboured  ornaments  of  style.  To 
promote  holiness  of  life,  appears  to  have  been  his  constant  lead- 
ing object.  He  exhibits  the  Christian  Religion  in  its  genuine 
strictness,  but  free  from  forbidding  austerity.  He  points  out 
the  awful  danger  of  every  violation  of  duty,  and  admits  no  con- 
cession to  the  depraved  or  vain  customs  of  the  world  :  but  the 
general  character  of  his  Sermons,  is  that  of  encouragement :  en- 
couragement to  the  sinner  to  repent ;  to  the  obedient  to  perse- 
vere in  duty.  He  remarks,  that,  "  in  real  devotion,  there  is  an 
unfeigned  cheerfulness  which  no  art  can  imitate ;  it  springs  from 
the  heart,  and  is  the  voice  of  truth  and  nature."  Such  cheerful- 
ness he  justly  approves  of.  Upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to 
deserve  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  in  simplicity  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  his  hearers. 


AftT.  XI.  Meditations  and  Prai/ers  selected  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Liturgy,  and  Piom  Tracts,  recommended  to 
the  zmi/faring  Man,  the  Invalid,  the  Soldier,  and  Sailor^ 
tehen  unavoidably  precluded  from  the  House  of  Prayer.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Halts.  8vo.  pp.  125.  Ss.  6d.  Law  and  Co. 
1816. 

1  HERE  is  something  peculiar  in  this  Volume,  which  cheers 
and  refreshes  the  mind.  There  is  an  ardent  and  an  affectionate 
piety,  which  forcibly  brings  to  remembrance  the  devotional 
writings  of  ancient  days.  The  author  appears,  as  we  can  col- 
lect from  his  writings,  to  have  seen  much  of  men  and  manners, 
and  to  have  traversed  many  regions  of  the  globe.  He  was  Chap- 
lain to  Lord  Radstock,  as  his  Dedication  informs  us,  and  must 
have  served  with  his  lordship  on  board  the  same  ship.     He  now 
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appears  to  be  declining  fast  in  the  vale  of  years,  as  a  very  affect" 
ing  prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Volume  evidently  proves. 

We  may  fairly  term  this  Volume  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Avarm,  fervent,  and  Ciiri^tian,  meditations  and  prayers.  The 
subjects  are  various,  as  are  the  authors  by  whose  beauties  this 
Volume  is  adorned.  No  very  furmal  order  is  preserved  in  the 
anangement  of  the  materials,  but  in  a  book  of  general  niedita- 
lion  and  prayer,  we  know  not  whether  its  absence  does  noi  im- 
part a  spirit  and  a  reality  which  a  more  methodical  connection 
and  regularity  might  destroy.  Mr.  Watts  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten entirely  as  he  felt :  to  those,  therefore,  of  the  warmest  feel- 
ings, his  book  w  ill  be  most  acceptable.  Many  of  the  meditations 
appear  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Watts  himself,  and 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  ah  essay.  We  were  much  pleased 
vith  his  observations  on  Grace  before  and  after  meat, 

*'  '  If,  hideed,  there  be  any  moment  in  ordinary  life  more  suit- 
able than  another  for  our  expressing  thankfulness  to  the  Supreme^ 
Being,  it  must  be  that  in  which  v/e  receive  sensible  gratification. 
An  acknowledgement  is  surely  the  least  %ve  can  offer,  when  any- 
boon  is  conferred  upon  us.  And  even  quadrupeds  are  observed 
to  feel  this  as  an  impulse  of  Nature,  when  presented  with  food. 

*'  '  Among  rational  beings,  it  has  been  neaiiy  an  universal  prac- 
tice,  to  acknowledge  in  some  form,  or  reverential  address,  the 
blessing  of  food  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  refreshed  and 
supported  by.  And  in  all  Christian,  (as  a  more  polished  or  better 
conducted  society,)  tlie  habit  of  thanksgiving  on  breaking  bread, 
■at  the  season  of  their  xxieals,  was  held  a  sacred  duty.  But  at  every 
period,  good  manners  and  good  morals' have  been  considered  as 
jbearing  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other.  The  best  breeding,  con- 
veying an  impressive  idea  of  the  best  principles  ;  and  we  may  add, 
tliat  they  are  only  then  complete,  when  they  appear  allied  to  Reli- 
gion,    'thus  blended,  they  constitute  the  accomplished  GiiNXLE- 

MAN  ! 

"  *  But  hov/  inconsistent  with  such  a  pre-eminent  dlstincfion 
would  it  appear  if  the  individual  was  observed  to  sit  down,  and  to 
cise  up  from  .a  gratifying  entertainment,  where  good  company,  and 
good  provisions  were  placed  before  him,  without  the  least  expres- 
sion of  notice  or  civility  towards  the  bountiful  master  of  the  feast  { 

"  '  We  are  led  to  this  remark  by  the  strange  neglect  observable 
timong  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  in.  not  complying  with,  I; 
luay  say,  an  edifying  practice  of  all  our  forefathers,  that  of  audibly 
and  reverently  saying  grace  before  and  after  meais. 
.  '*  '  Whoever  consiiiers  the  custom  of  returning  thanks  after 
meals,  and  t)|fering  up  a  prayer  fox  benediction  when  we  sit  down 
to  them,  on  its  own  merits,  will  perceive  nothing  can  be  urged 
against  it,  beyond  the  silly  affectation  of  more  refined  habits,  than 
|liose  of  ordinary  Hie  ;  and  an  idle  mimicking  of  the  neghgence, 
not  to  say  the  profuueiitss  of  certain  incUviduals.    But  those  whose 
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thoughts  and  manners  are  influenced  by  discretion  and  sound  judg« 
ment,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  offering  at  our 
meals  acknowledgment  of  God's  Providence,  and  our  dependence 
on  Iiim  for  all  we  have,  or  wish  to  enjoy. 

"  '  Grace  said,  with  an  unaffected  solemnity,  is  edifying  and 
impressive;  especially  on  such  as  have  sense  enough  to  believe  that 
they  can  enjoy  no  blessing,  or  relish  any  one  comfort,  but  what  is 
communicated  to  them  by  the  hand  of  God.  And  if  there  be  no 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  devoutly  thankful,  when  we  meet  to 
enjoy  the  gratifying  continuation  of  God's  daily  blessings  upon  us 
and  our  friends,  that  heart  will  seldoai  be  truly  thankful  on  any- 
other  occasion. 

"  *  When  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full,  and  thy  herds  and  thy 
flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  bewATe 
that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  heart  be  lifted  up, 
and  thou  say,  in  thine  heart,  my  power,  and  the  might  of  my  hand 
hath  gotten  me  this !'  "     P.  104. 

The  dcpartiiig  prayer  of  an  a'^ed  hermit,  to  which  we  before 
alluded,  appears  to  come  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  a«d 
breathes  a  spirit  of  devotion,  which  cannot  but  infuse  itself  into 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  pious,  irregular,  but  a  very 
affecting  composition. 

"  Grant  unto  thine  unworthy  servant,  of  thy  unspeakable  good- 
ness, that  I  may  meet  my  end  with  resignation  to  thy  blessed  will, 
with  thanks  and  manly  firmness !  reposing  all  my  fears  and  all  my 
apprehensions  under  the  shadow  of  thy  protection ;  founding  my 
perfect  trust  on  the  efficacy  of  our  redemption,  tlixough  the  media- 
tion of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

"  O  Lord,  my  God !  accept  these  my  fervent  prayers, .  for  the 
extension  of  thy  protecting  grace ;  and  that  tliou  ivvilt  not  abandon 
©r  forsake  me  at  my  approaching  separation  from  mortality. 

*'  I  have  sinned,  and  by  thy  grace  have  been  brought  to  repent- 
ance. I  thank  thee  infinitely  for  that  alteration  of  mind,  which 
constitutes  true  repentance.  An  entire  desire  to  abandon  every 
/Cvil  thought,  word,  or  work :  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  a  love 
for  virtue,  are  the  genuine  and  blessed  fruits  of  thy  co-operating 
spirit. 

"  I  do  trust  in  the  expiation  and  atonement  offered  up  by  ray 
Redeemer,  for  all  my  sins:  I  do  most  fully  acknowledge  my  mul- 
tiplied guilt :  I  earnestly,  with  the  anxiety  of  my  whole  heart  and 
soul,  do  solicit  pardon  and  grace  from  thee,  0  thgu  most  worthy 
Judge  Eternal] 

"  Weak  and  frail  nature,  still  trernbling  in  awful  reverence  and 
holy  fear,  humbly  presents  itself  before  thy  throne :  conscious  of 
great  imperfection  in  its  best  efforts  to  break  away  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sin  ;  fearful,  not  through  doubt  of  thy  goodness  and  com- 
passion, but  of  such  defigiences  as  sinful  habits  cause  in  the  mind, 
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which  weaken  and  avert  it  froii)  a  steady  pursuit  of  devotion  aftd 
obedience. 

"  Fain  would  I  put  on  the  wedding  garment  to  obtain  an  hea* 
venly  reception  and  entertiiinment ;  to  partake  of  which  thou  hast 
invited  us  ;  but  mine  is  not  without  spot ;  it  is  not  even  yet  com- 
pletely suited ;  and  my  conscience  fills  me  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
unworthincss. 

"  Be  not  extreme.  O  Lord,  to  mark  what  is  still  in  me  amiss ; 
but  strengthen  my  soul  and  spirit  in  every  effort  to  attain  a  farther 
degree  of  purity,  of  resignation,  and  of  a  consequent  reviving  tran- 
quillity and  hope. 

"  The  world,  I  am  now  about  to  leave,  abounds  with  manifes- 
tations of  thy  merciful  compassion  and  forbearance  ;  teaching  all 
men  that  thou  wouldest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that 
lie  should  repent  and  live:  yet  how  late  have  I  deferred  a  just 
consideration  of  this  !  how  inattentive  to  the  applying  of  it  to  my 
own  life  and  conversation  m  the  world  ! 

"  Father  of  the  Universe!  beyond  all  our  imagination,  great 
and  glorious  !  vouchsafe  of  thy  boundless  grace  and  compassion, 
to  pardon  me,  and  accept  ray  long  deferred  return  to  the  ways  of 
genuine  holiness  ! 

"  Favourably,  with  mercy,  hear  my  prayer  !  Let  the  angel  of 
thy  presence  be  with  thy  servant :— give  unto  all,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  my  kind  and  faithful  friends,  pardon  and  peace, 
bestowing  upon  them  grace  and  opportunity,  that  they  may  lay  to 
heart  in  time  the  exceeding  great  danger  of  an  unhappy  infatuation 
for  the  seductions  of  life,  and  a  thoughtless  neglect  ©f  the  means  of 
acceptance,  while  the  door  of  heaven  is  open  for  them,  inattentive 
to  the  near  view  of  another  and  better  country. 

"  Lord,  be  thou  still  merciful  to  those  who  come  unto  thee,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  a  willing  heart ;  and  graciously  accept 
us :  but  let  not  vain  hope  deceive  any,  to  linger  beyond  the  ac- 
cepted time ! 

"  Comfort  thy  servants,  O  Father  of  heaven,  and  support  their 
affiance  in  thee,  when  their  warfare  shall  be  accomplished,  that  we 
also  having  seen  and  experienced  thy  salvation,  may  dep'art  in 
peace. 

"  May  God  Almighty  give  and  continue  his  grace  to  those  of 
my  friends  who  may  survive  uie,  that  they  still  press  forward,  not- 
withstanding their  infirmity,  towards  the"  prize  of  the  high  calling 
that  is  set  before  us,  seeking  it  first,  and  before  all  things',  by  true 
and  fruitful  faith,  in  humility  and  meekness  ;  amidst  whatever  mor- 
tifications, still  in  constant  persevering  hope. 

"  Grant  a  favourable  ear,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  to  these  ray  most 
earnest  devout  supplications;  that  in  the  dark  niglit  of  tribulation, 
at  the  approaching  hour  of  death,  and  in  the.tiay  of  thy  great  judg- 
ment;  thou  mayst  succour,  help,  cointbrt,  and  receive  us,  when  all 
in  this  world  fails  and  crumbles  from  under  us  ;  Mhen  lime  to  us 
shall  be  no  more. 

«'  *.  O  ikon 
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*'  '  0  thou  xvko  hast  poured  out  thy  soul  unto  death  ;  tvho  sufferedest 
thyself  to  ^^  numhsred  amongst  the  iransgrcssors  ;  xvho  bearest  the  sins 
q)  mnnji ;  and  xnhn  continuest  to  make  intercession  Jur  the  transgress- 
ors j'  favouvablj,  with  mercy,  hear  my  prayer!    Amen."     P.  123. 

We  trust  that  the  venerable  author  may  yet  live  to  see  the  suc- 
cess of  his  pious  labour.  'To  liiose  chisses  of  iiieu,  for  whose 
tise  it  is  written,  the  intirm,  the  traveller,  the  sohlier,  and  sailor, 
it  v\ill  be  an  useful  and  an  edifviug  coinjianion.  Wiiii  great  ear- 
nestness and  warinlh^  it  has  not  the  slightest  portion  of  fanati- 
cism. To  their  hands,  therefore,  it  may  he  entiustcd  with  safety, 
and  to  their  hearts  it  will  descend  with  advantage.. 


AttT.  XII.  Sermons  on  the  Ej-jstles  or  Go^peh,  for  the  San- 
days  throughout  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  11.  Warner,  Cu- 
rate of  St.  James's,  Bath.  2  vols.  12^0.  ]6s.  Longman 
and  Co.     I8l6. 

v*F  the  intention  of  the  author  in  the  \Vhole  of  these  dis- 
courses we  highly  approve,  with  his  execution  in  many  we  are 
Mell  pleased.  They  are  plain,  per.-picuous,  and  .simple  exhor- 
tations which  caiuiot  but  be  productive  of  much  advantage  in  a 
mixed  congregation.  The  practical  Sermons  form  the  better 
part  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  may  both  be  read  and 
preached  «ith  effect.  Perhaps  a  fairer  s{)ecimen  of  Mr.  War- 
ner's style  cannot  be  selected  than  that  whicij  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Sermon  for  Christmas  day, 

*^  ]3ut,  however  great  the  blessings  are,  which  *  God  in  these 
last  times  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son  ;'  ytt,  the  melancholy 
truth  is,  that  but  a  sm;ill  number  of  mankind  fee!  that  gratitude 
for  them,  which  they  ought  to  excite ;  or  make  that  return  for 
them,  which  they  so  well  deserve.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  '  many 
are  called,  but  ?q\v  chosen ;'  not  that  God  acts  partially  by  his 
creatures,  and  will  reject  some,  and  choose  or  elect  others,  for  no 
just  reason,  but  merely  through  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannicj^l  will  ; 
but  because,  though  they  are  called,  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
(pall,  but  *  go  on  still  in  thejr  wickedness,'  without  consideration, 
and  without  concern.  How  many,  for  instance,  are  there,  who, 
though  the  Bible  is  put  into  their  hands;  though  the  Church  is  open 
to  receive  them ;  and  the  Minister  ready  to  instruct,  and  exhort, 
and  comfort  them  ;  yet  entirely  neglect  to  '  search  the  Scriptures  ;' 
to  attend  the  Church ;  or  to  regard  the  Minister :  who  '  worship 
the  god  of  this  world,'  and  despise  the  Saviour  who  bought  theni 
with  his  precious  blood  I    How  many  are  there,  who,  *  trusting  in 

themselves, 
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themselves  that  they  are  righteous;'  and  presumptuously  assured 
that  they  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  by  the  unconditional  decrees 
of  God;  '  swollen  with'  spiritual  'pride/ and  '  despising  others  ;' 
rest  satisfied  with  their  <  barren  faith,'  and,  omitting  the  '  weighty 
matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy,  and  charitj','  consider  heaven 
ae  their  own  by  right,  and  therefore  take  no  pains  to  render  them- 
selves worthy  of  it,  by  humility,  holiness,  and  benevolence  ?  And 
how  many  are  th  ;re,  who,  caring  not  whether  there  is  a  heaven  or 
a  hell,  neither  honour  God,  nor  *  regard  man  ;'  but  live  in  the 
constant  breach  of  his  holy  laws ;  profane  the  Sabbath,  by  spend- 
ing it  in  worldly  business,  in  sinful  pleasure,  or  at  the  public-house ; 
laugh  at  God's  ordinances,  his  sacrament,  and  liis  ministers;  and 
rather  than  live  crediblj^  by  honest  and  industrious  hibour,  cheat, 
lie,  steal,  and  commit  every  outrage  against  the  person  and  property 
of  their  neighbour. 

*'  Such,  ray  friends,  is  the  scene  which  the  Christian  world 
presents  to  us  ;  which  will  sufficiently  explain  to  us  the  melancholy 
reason,  that  although  all  be  'called,  yet  yeto  are  chosen.'  'ibis 
leads  me  to  consider,  secondl}',  the  dreadful  state  those  people  are 
in,  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  God  hath  spoken  to  us  '  in  these 
last  days  by  his  Son.'  When  we  do  but  seriously  attend  to  '  the 
great  things  which  Jesus  Christ  hath  done  for  us,'  we  cannot  but 
see  and  feel,  that  the  punishment  of  those  who  slight  his  covenant, 
and  will  '  not  have  him  to  rule  over  them,'  must  be  inconceivably 
great.  For,  can  we  imagine  that  he  would  have  left  the  glories  of 
heaven,  descended  upon  earth,  taken  upon  him  the  form,  wants, 
and  infirmities  of  man,  and  submitted  to  a  dreadful  and  scandalous 
"death  ;  had  he  not  known,  that  if  sinners  were  not  brought  to  re- 
pentance, and  reconciled  to  God,  their  future  condition  would  be 
most  deplorable  ?  Certainly  not.  The  greatness  of  his  mercy  to- 
wards us  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convince  us,  even  if  the  Scriptures 
had  been  silent  upon  the  subject,  that  the  state  of  unrepenting 
sinners  after  death  must  be  dreadful,  beyond  what  *  the  eye  hath 
seen,  or  the  ear  heard,'  or  the  heart  of  man  can  possibly  conceive : 
and  this  the  Spirit  of  G(5d  confirms ;  since  it  tells  us  that  '  the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget 
God ;'  that  '  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  shall  be  their  portion  to 
drink ;'  that  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  lake  of  everlasting 
fire,  '  where  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
for  ever  and  ever.'  And  lest  those  who  profess  the  Gospel,  and 
say  that  they  '  have  all  faith,'  should  think  themselves  safe,  merely 
OP  this  account ;  botli  they  and  ourselves  should  always  remem- 
ber, that  the  Gospel  requires  more  than  a  barren  belief  in  it,  from 
all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  They  must  not  only  say  that 
they  believe  the  Gospel,  but  they  must  live  hke  men  who  do  so 
from  their  very  hearts :  they  must  live  Hke  men,  who  know  that 
they  are  in  tlie  midst  of  enemies,  dangers,  and  temptations,  with 
fear,  and  care,  and  caution,  lest  they  should  be  lost;  like  men»^ 
"who  are  sensible  they  have  escaped  everlasting  misery,  with  hum- 
bled 
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bled  and  grateftri  hearts ;  like  men,  who  trust,  through  the  mei-its 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  go  to  heaven,  with  holiness  and  purity,  knowing 
that  heaven  is  a  place  where  nothing  unholy  or  impure  can  ever 
enter.  If,  however,  instead  of  doing  all  this,  men  lead  u  careless 
or  a  wicked  life;  if  they  neglect  the  means  of  grace;  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  private  and  public  prayer,  tlie  services  of  tiie 
Church,  and  the  partaking  of  the  sacrament;  if  they  confess  that 
they  are  sinners,  and  yet  take  no  care  to  amend  their  ways  ;  if  they 
are  taken  up  with  the  business  or  pleasures  of  this  life,  so  as  to 
forget  that  there  is  another  to  come ;  then  they  may  assure  them- 
selves, that  they  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  will  be- 
saved ;  then  will  God  have  spoken  to  them,  by  his  Son,  in  vain ; 
then  will  the  gates  of  heaven  be  shut  against  them,  when  ihey  die; 
then  will  they  remain  unredeemed,  and  be  as  though  no  Naviour 
had  come  into  the  world  to  save  fallen  and  lost  mankind.  Ar^d 
surelv  men  of  this  description  can  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
their  punishment,  or  to  blame  any  one  but  themselves  for  ihe  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct.  God  has,  by  his  Son,  revealed  to  us 
a  dispensation,  which  makes  a  great  and  merciful  provision  for  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  The  most  ignorant  man  may  now 
know  what  God  expects  from  him.  The  greatest  sinner  may  now 
be  sure  of  pardon,  if  he  repents,  and  '  bring  forth  fruits  meet  ibr 
repentance,'  in  a  good  and  useful  life.  The  weakest  Christian  may 
now  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  Almighty  grace  to  strengthen 
and  support  him  in  his  duty.  The  meanest  servant  of  Christ  maV 
now  assure  himself,  that  he  will  not  be  overlooked  by  his  merciful 
Saviour ;  and  every  humble  and  sincere  believer  may  now  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  the  certainty  and  assurance  that  his  lal)ours  for  sal- 
vation will  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  he  may  be  happy  for  ever  in 
heaven,  if  he  do  but  fultil  the  will  of  God  while  he  continues  upon 
earth. 

"  God  has  given  us  free-will,  or  the  power  of  choosing  between 
right  and  wrong ;  he  has  also  made  us  free  agents,  capable,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  grace,  of  doing  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his 
sight,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  he  forbids  ;  and  has  thus  placed 
salvation,  which  the  merits  of  Christ  purchased  for  lost  mankind, 
entirely  in  our  own  power.  Whether  or  not  we  obtain  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  disposition,  with  which  we  hear  what  '  God  hath 
spoken  to  us  in  these  last  days  by  his  Son.'  If  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned for  our  souls,  and  anxiously  desire  their  salvation,  we  shall 
gladly  listen  to  the  gracious  words  of  the  Saviour,  and  earnestly 
endeavour  to  keep  and  do  them  ;  but  if,  on  the  "contrar^^,  we 
neither  feel  ourselves  to  be  "sinners,  nor  care  ai>out  those  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  which  Jesus  hath  preached  us,  v/e  must  be  lost 
for  ever,  without  remedy,  without  mercy,  and  without  excuse. 
May  God  of  his  infinite  compassion  save  vis  all  from  such  wilful 
blindness,  and  from  its  horrible  consequences ;  and  may  He  who 
has  given  us  his  only  begotten  Son  '  to  take  our  nature  upon  him, 
and  as  at  this  time  to  be  born  of  a  pure  Virgin,  grant  that  we, 

*  ,  being 
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being  regenerate,  and  made  his  children  by  adoption  and  grace ,, 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  liveth  and 
reigneth  ever  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen.' ''  Vol.  L 
p.  93. 

Upon  the  two  great  festivals  of  Whitsunday  and  Trinity  Sun- 
day we  should  certainly  have  expected  a  better  account  of  ths 
doctrines,  \Ahich,  on  those  days  especially,  ought  to  be  fully 
and  carefully  promulgated.  "J'hat  these  doctrines  may  be  made 
as  clear  to  the  lowest  as  to  the  highest  intellect,  we  have  Jio  he- 
sitation in  asserting ;  but  to  make  them  so  requires  no  incon- 
siderable thought  -dmi  meditation.  The  mysteries  of  God  are 
not  to  be  approximated  to  the  understanding  of  man  without 
tiuich  labour  and  care,  nor  without  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Warner  avoided  the  explanation  of  these  doctrines,  because  he 
conceived  them  to  be  either  needless  or  difficult,  he  did  wrong ; 
for  at  all  times  they  are  most  necessary,  at  none  more  than  at 
the  present ;  and  as  to  the  difficulty,  that  will  be  traced  rather 
to  the  competence  of  the  preacher  than  to  the  understanding  of 
the  hearer.  In  his  Sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday  Mr.  Warner  has 
spoken  of  Regeneration  not  with  the  precision  either  in  terras 
or  \n  ideas  which,  in  the  present  state  of  opinions  is  so  espe- 
cially necessary.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Warner  is  generally 
unsound  iu  his  notions,  but  he  wants  that  accuracy  which  calm 
aiid  deliberate  thought  alone  can  supply.  With  some  improve- 
ments and  additions  these  volumes  might  be  a  very  useful  acces- 
sion to  the  library  of  one  who  has  a  mixed  congregation,  or  one 
of  a  lower  rank,  to  address. 


Art.  XI it.  The  Histon/  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a  compa- 
rative View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  Society  and 
Manners;  containing  also  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  eminent 
Persons  connected  with  that  Island.  By  II.  A.  Bullock. 
8vo.     pp.436,.     15s.     Longman  and  Co.     I8I6. 

J  F  it  were  only  that  of  this  island  Bishop  Wilson  was  the  Pre- 
late for  half  a  century,  it  would  be  an  object  of  no  inconsider- 
able interest.  The  apostolic  character  of  this  venerable  man 
would  have  consecrated  even  the  bleakest  and  most  desert  rock. 
Of  ihis  eminent  man  the  volume  before  us  has  given  some  very 
curious  anecdotes,  and  it  is  no  small  recommendation,  that  of  its 
contents  the  history  and  character  of  Bishop  Wilson  form  a  due 
proportion. 

The 
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<'  In  1743,  the  bisbop  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty 
personally,  for  the  distinguished  honour  he  had  conferred  on  his 
son,  in  making  him  a  prebend  of  Westminster.  The  bishop's  aprs- 
tolic  character  had,  at  this  time,  secured  him  the  veneration  of  all 
ranks;  and  the  most  exalted  personages  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, bore  testimony  to  his  virtues.  In  tl.e  Isle  of  Man,  the 
people  were  so  strongly  persuaded  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  bles- 
sings of  heaven  attended  on  him,  that  they  never  began  their  har- 
vest till  he  did,  hoping  to  participate,  through  him,  in  these  ad- 
vantages :  and  if  by  chance  he  passed  near  any  field  where  they 
were  at  work,  their  labours  were  suspended  for  a  moment,  whilst 
they  asked  his  benediction  ;  and  then  renewed,  under  an  increased 
conviction,  that  for  one  day,  at  least,  they  would  be  prosperous*. 
"  At  the  advanced  age  of  eight}',  lie  gives  the  follov.ing  account 
of  his  daily  labours  in  a  letter  to  his  son. 

"  '  I  bless  God  I  am  pretty  well.  I  preached  on  Palm  Sunday ; 
administered  the  sacrament  on  Easter  Eve;  preached  and  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  on  Easter  Day  at  Peele ;  the  next  Sunday  at 
Kirkmichael ;  and  last  Sunday  at  Jurby,  when  I  performed  the 
whole  service.* 

"  In  ITM,  he  purchased  some  land,  which  he  *dded  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Jurby.  In  1755,  his  solicitations,  added  to  those  of  his 
?on,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  royal  bounty  to  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  several  yeai's. 

"  He  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  till  the  year  174<9.  In 
1751,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  new  governor,  in  which  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  neglect  of  personal  attendance,  under  the  plea  of  his 
great  age ;  indeed,  the  scene  of  his  earthly  existence  was  naw 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  what  delight  he  must  have  contem- 
plated the  prospect  of  transmission  from  time  to  eternity,  may  be 
partly  conceived,  when  we  review  the  events  of  a  life  uniformly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tares.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  cold,  caught  in 
walking  in  his  garden  in  very  damp  weather.  His  end  was  easy 
and  tranquil,  it  was  like  his  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and  praise,  till 
he  fell  asleep  to  wake  in  heaven. 

"  Words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  anguish  of  his  flock,  when 
thus  deprived  of  their  beloved  pastor.  He  was  attended  to  his 
grave  by  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, unless  of  those  who,  by  age  or  sickness,  were  incapaci- 
tated. The  tenants  of  his  nearest  demesnes  were  appointed  to 
bear  him  to  his  last  earthly  home ;  but  at  every  resting  place  a 
contest  ensued  amongst  the  most  respectable  persons  present,  and 
happy  were  they  who  could  perform  this  last  sad  office  for  their 
friend  and  benefactor."     P.  179. 

*'  *  The  same  reverential  regard  obtained  even  in  the  great  city  of 
London,  where,  during  his  last  visit,  crouds  would  flock  arouud 
him,  with  the  cry  of  *  Bless  me,  too,  my  lord.^'  " 
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T!ie  whole  of  this  vohniie  will  be  read  with  much  interest^  ^ 
presenting  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  history,  the  an- 
tiquities, the  revenue,  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  extraor- 
dinary island.  'J'he  following  description  of  Peel  castle  will  give 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  our  authoress. 

"  Peel,  which  was  originally  called  Holm  Town,  is  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Douglas,  and  eight  from  Castletown ;  it  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  ancient  than  its  present  rank. 

*'  In  the  feudal  times,  this  town  must  have  derived  consequence 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  castle  ;  and  when  the  smuggling  trade  was 
at  its  heighth.  Peel  was  a  station  of  importance,  but  it  is  now  little 
more  than  a  narrow  and  dirty  fishing  town.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  twelve  hundred  people.  I'he  bay  abounds  with  excellent 
Ssh,  and  on  this  coast  the  herrings  have,  for  many  years,  been 
taken  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Peel  Castle  stands  on  a  penin- 
sula about  one  hundred  yards  west  of  the  town  ;  at  low  water  it  is 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  stone  wall,  shelving  to  the  top.  For- 
merly, the  approach  was  by  a  flight  of  steps,  but  time  has  rendered 
them  nearly  useless,  and  travellers  now  make  their  way  to  the  ruins 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks, 

"  Till  the  rcvestment  of  the  island  in  the  British  government, 
this  fortress  was  garrisoned  by  native  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  lord, 
who  usually  gave  them  English  officers ;  but  at  the  sale  of  the 
royalty,  the  armory  was  cleared  of  the  matchlocks  and  other  ancient 
weapons,  the  garrison  reduced,  and  the  whole  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  incurable  ruin.  The  remains,  however,  have 
yet  an  imposing  appearance,  the  walls  are  still  flanked  by  towers^ 
and  the  outline  is  pretty  well  defined  ;  it  encloses  an  irregular  poly- 
gon of  two  acres.  The  building  was  originally  composed  of  a  sort 
of  red  slate,  winged  and  faced  in  many  parts  with  red  stone.  Al- 
most in  the  centre  is  a  square  pyramidical  mound  of  earth,  each  of 
its  sides  facing  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  admeasurement  of 
this  elevation  is  seventeen  yards,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  but  of  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  no 
account  is  extant ;  it  is  conjectured  either  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nence whence  a  commander  might  harangue  the  troops,  or  with 
more  probability,  the  burial-place  of  some  great  personage. 

"  Jn  this  fortress,  two  eminent  persons  have  been  imprisoned  at 
different  times,  the  one  Elenor,  wife  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  other,  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  on  one  of  his  reverses,  was  banished  to  the  island, 
and  detained  in  the  custody  of  this  garrison. 

"  Within  the  Castle  walls  are  the  remains  of  two  cathedrals,  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  believed  to  be  the  first  Christian  church 
erected  here  ;  the  other,  inscribed  to  St.  Germain,  and  built  about 
1245.  'J  his  last  is  described  by  several  ancient  authors,  particularly 
Waldron,  as  having  been  richly  ornamented,  and  abounding  in  mo- 
numental inscriptions ;   but,  if  it  ever  was  so,  the  page  of  history 
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?iasbeen  more  lasting  than  even  memorials  of  stone  and  marble,  for, 
Rt  present,  not  a  trace  of  these  embellishments  is  discoverable  to 
the  most  curious  research.  It  is  completely  unroofed,  and  only  oc- 
casionly  used  as  a  cementery.  Bishop  Wilson  was  the  last  dior 
cesan  enthroned  in  this  cathedral. 

"  Underneath  is  the  ecclesiastical  prison,  constructed  with  all 
the  gloomy  severity  of  Monkish  times;  it  is  a  vault  eighteen  feet 
deep,  of  which  the  roof  is  foi-med  by  thirteen  pointed  arches,  sup- 
ported upon  short  pilasters,  only  twelve  inches  above  the  ground; 
the  bottom  is  extremely  rough,  and  iu  one  corner  is  a  well,  or 
spring,  which  must  have  made  a  deplorable  addition  to  the  na- 
tural humidity  of  the  place,  where  neither  tight  or  air  is  admitted, 
but  through  a  «mall  window,  deep  set  in  the  wall  at  the  «ist 
end."     P.  225. 

The  snperstitious  of  the  people  are  sometimes  very  amusing. 
The  spectre  of  a  large  black  hound,  which  haunts  Peel  castle, 
called  the  Manthe  dug,  is  alluded  to  by  Waller  Scott  in  his 
poem  of  Mar  mien. 

**  Like  him,  of  whom  the  story  ran, 

*'  Who  spake  the  spectre  hound  in  Man.'* 

As  civilization  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  island,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  all  these  his- 
tories should  still  in  some  degree  maintain  their  ground. 

*'  If  a  fisherman  makes  one  or  two  unsuccessful  trips,  he  in- 
stantly proceeds  to  exorcise  his  boat  by  burning  gorse  or  straw  in 
the  centre,  and  carrying  the  flaming  material  to  every  crevice 
where  it  is  supposed  the  evil  spirit  may  continue  to  lurk.  If  a  cow 
is  diseased,  or  any  difficulty  occurs  in  churning,  the  operation  of 
the  evil  eye  is  immediately  suspected,  and  a  strict  inquiry  is  madfe 
as  to  who  may  have  been  lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  power  of  do- 
ing mischief  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a  few^  malignant  indivi- 
duals, but  seems  to  be  generally  ascribed  by  every  one  to  an  ad- 
versary, or  a  rival. 

"  Conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  farmer  of  good  information 
©n  general  affairs,  he  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  not  un- 
mixed with  terror,  at  the  scepticism  with  which  I  listened  to  some 
of  these  supernatural  histories,  in  confirmation  of  which,  he  re- 
lated one  story,  to  the  truth  of  which,  he  offered  to  bring  unques- 
tionable evidence,  if  my  unbelief  should  yet  maintain  its  ground. 
He  asserted,  that  two  years  before  that  time,  he  and  a  neighbour 
were  in  treaty  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  poney,  but,  differing 
»bout  the  price,  his  neighbour,  vexed  at  his  disappointment,  jyut 
an  evil  eye  upon  the  beast,  who  instantly,  and  without  other  visible 
cause,  became  so  lame  as  to  be  wholly  useless,  and  so  continued 
for  twelve  months;  when,  by  extraordinary  good  luck,  aiiother 
person  called  on  him,  who  had  on  his  part  the  power  to  discern 
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t];ese  unrigliteous  influences  v.-hcre  they  had  been  exercised,  and 
to  dothein  away  by  a  counter  charm.  No  sooner  had  this  man  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  animal,  tlian  he  pronounced  his  lameness  to  have 
originated  with  the  mali^^nant  purchaser,  and  after  performing  cer- 
tain cerenionieSj  he  assured  my  informer  that  tlie  spell  was  broken, 
and  that  within  a  few  hours,  the  poney  would  he  restored  to  per- 
fect soundness  and  strength,  all  which,  in  course,  happened  as 
foretold. 

"  The  witches  and  fairies  of  Man  are  neither  supposed  to  com- 
bine, nor  to  produce  evactly  the  same  eft'ects  by  their  power,  the 
former  being  wholly  employed  in  acts  of  aggression,  wliilst  the  lat- 
ter have  a  mixed  jurisdiction,  and  can  produce  both  good  and  evil 
by  their  operations.  They  are  accujrtomed  to  perform  certain  fro- 
lics, which  shew  some  degree  of  humour  and  whim  in  their  pro- 
pensities :  they  are  also  easily  assailable  by  bribes  :  thus  the  dairy- 
maid, who  would  spare  herself  unusual  exertion,  regularly  makes 
the  offering  of  a  small  pat  of  butter,  or  a  piece  of  cheese  curd, 
which  is  ain>:ed  lo  the  wall  of  the  dairy,  and  is  believed  to  propi- 
tiate these  invisible  agents.  The  livers  of  fowls  and  fish  are  uni- 
formly sacrificed  to  the  fairies.  At  Midsummer-eve,  when  their 
power  is  of  unlimited  extent,  flowers  and  herbs  are  the  only  bar- 
riers to  their  incursions,  and  these  are  regularly  spread  on  the  door 
and  window-siil  to  protect  the  inhabitants."     P.  368. 

AViJh  the  account  of  hunthig  the  wren,  pur  readers  caiinot 
fail  to  be  much  amused. 

'<  But  one  of  the  most  curious  ceremonies,  and  which,  I  believe* 
is  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  is,  that  oi hunting  the  laen,  founded 
on  a  tradition,  that  in  former  times,  a  fairy  of  uncommon  beauty 
exerted  such  undue  influence  over  the  male  population,  that  she  at 
various  times  seduced  numbers  to  follow  her  footsteps,  till,  by  de- 
grees, she  led  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished.  This  bar- 
barous exercise  of  power  had  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
till  it  v^as  apprehended  the  island  would  be  exhausted  of  its  de- 
fenders, when  a  knight-errant  sprung  up,  who  discovered  some 
means  of  countervailing  the  charms  used  by  this  syren,  and  even 
laid  a  plot  for  her  destruction,  which  she  only  escaped  at  the  mo- 
ment of  extreme  hazard,  by  taking  the  form  of  a  xvren  ;  but  though 
she  evaded  instant  annihilation,  a  spell  was  cast  upon  her,  by  which 
she  was  condemned  on  every  succeeding  New  Year's  Day,  to  re- 
animate the  same  form,  with  the  definitive  sentence,  that  she  must 
ultimately  perish  by  a  human  hand.  In  consequence  of  th\s  ivell- 
aiithenticated  legend,  on  the  specified  anniversary,  every  naan  and 
boy  in  the  island  (except  those  who  have  thrown  off  the  trammels 
of  superstition),  devote  the  hours  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  to 
the  hope  of  extirpating  the  fairy,  and  woe  be  to  the  individual  birds 
of  this  species,  who  shew  themselves  on  this  fatal  day  to  the  active 
enemies  of  the  race  :  they  are  pursued,  pelted,  fired  at,  and  de- 
stroyed, without  mercy,  and  their  feathers  preserved  with  religious 
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care,  It  being  an  article  of  belief,  that  every  one  of  ths  relics  ga- 
thered in  this  laudable  pursuit,  is  an  effectual  preservative  from 
sliip-wreck  for  one  year;  and  that  fishermen  would  be  considered  as 
extremely  foolhardy,  who  should  enter  upon  hij  occHpation  without 
such  a  safeguard."     P,  370. 

From  the  history,  antiquities,  8cc.  our  authoresn  descends  to  a 
detail  of  the  price  of  provisions,  !?ervaiits  wages,  and  the  general 
expences  of  hte.  House  rent  appears  to  be  high,  being  from 
30  to  40l.  per  annum  for  even  a  moderate  houje.  Butcliers' 
mrat  is  iiigher  in  proportion  than  other  provisions,  boing  on  tiie 
average  7'd.  per  lb.  Wheal  daring  the  last  year  was  at  3s.  per 
bushel,  and  oatmeal,  an  article  of  genera!  coniumption,  propor- 
lionuljly  cheap.  Fish  of  course  is  abundant.  Port  wine  may 
be  had  at  28s.  per  dozen  ;  aud  tea  and  spirits  are  at  a  price 
equally  reast)nable.  For  men  servants  lliere  is  so  little  demand  in 
the  island,  as  to  reiider  the  rate  of  their  wages  indeterminate  : 
maid  servants  may  be  hired,  according  to  (heir  abilities,  fro'u 
4l.  to  7l.  per  annum.  The  Man.K  currency  is  lid.  to  the  shil- 
ling, but  the  shopkeepers  generally  deal  according  to  English 
currency  ;  but  the  country  people  prefer  their  old  method  of  rec- 
koning. Of  the  state  of  the  Manx  Clergy,  we  are  happy  to  <>ive 
the  reader  the  following  gratifying  portrait  : 


<( 


If  the  Manx  clergy  are  a  little  deficient  in  the  exterior  polish 
of  those  attainments  derivable  from  a  College  education,  they  are, 
at  least,  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  vices  too  often  attendant 
on  a  superior  course  of  instruction,  and  retain  a  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter and  correctness  of  manners  more  conducive  to  t!ie  general 
good  of  those  they  have  to  instruct,  than  greater  learning  would 
prove  with  less  humility. 

*'  Much  emulation  in  reading  and  speaking  has,  of  late,  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  younger  candidates,  and  the  improvement  in 
these  particulars  has  been  very  striking,  even  within  the  term  of 
mjf  own  observation.  Great  part  of  thid  evident  change  in  ora- 
tory may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  present  bishop,  whose 
discourses,  which  he  delivers  with  calm,  but  energetic  solemnity, 
are  particularly  impressive.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his 
Lordship's  example,  as  well  as  his  vigilant  superintendance,  are 
highly  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  religion  in  his  diocese,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  amelioration  of  manners  both  in  his  clergy 
and  people,  his  own  character  being  embellished  with  all  the  graces 
derivable  from  the  high  polish  of  elevated  society,  combined  and 
corrected  by  the  gentleness  and  moderation  of  genuine  Chris* 
tianity. 

"  The  service  is  performed  in  mo?t  country  church^^s  alternately 
in  Enghsh  and  Manx,  in  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Castletown ; 
the  former  language  is  adopted  exclusively.  The  livings  are  none 
of  them  large,  but  they  are  pretty  equally  tiistributed  ;  the  highest 
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does  not  exceed  3501.  nor  the  lowest  fall  beneath  SOI.  p«f  annum^ 
The  service  of  a  curate  is  almost  unknown,  and  residence  very 
sti-ictly  enforced.  I  have  witnessed  with  pleasure,  the  respect  uni- 
versally shewn  to  the  clergyman  and  his  family  in  iseveral  parishes, 
where  such  observations  have  come  within  my  reach ;  and  the 
j»ertceful  and  orderly  arrangements  of  these  village-pastors  in  their , 
houses,  has  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Goldsmith's  description  of  « 
similar  character."     P.  333. 

We  congratulate  the  authoress  oh  the  production  of  so  amus- 
ing and  interesting'  a^  volume.  We  had  iniinitely  rather  travel 
among  our  Manx  countrymen  in  her  entertaining  descriptions, 
than  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  or  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  in  the  liasty  and  ill-wrilten  accounts  of  two  thirds  of  our 
tiiodern  tourists. 


Art.  XIV.  Naples  and  the  Campagna  Felice.     Tn  a  Series  of 
Letters.  Qvm.  412  pp.  ll.  Is.  Plates.  Ackennann.   1815. 

IHESE  Letters  contain  an  account  of  a  residence  at  Naples  in 
the  year  1802.  They  are  the  production  of  a  person  of  no  in- 
considerable humour  and  vivacity,  and  will  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  more  sombre  cast  of  niaay  modern  tours.  The 
face  of  the  country^  the  antiv^uitie^,  the  norks  of  art,  are  well 
fiescribed,  and  the  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Naples,  of  its  aniMscmeuts,  and  its  peculiarities,  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusins".  The  tollovving  is  the  account  of  his  inter- 
view  with  tlie  Pope,  but  our  readers  must  remenjber  that  it  was 
in  1803. 

"  Mr.  L.  appeared  at  the  proper  time  this  morning,  and  we 
drove  to  the  Pope's  palace  on  IMoant  Quirinal,  big  with  classic  re- 
collections and  famed  for  tlie  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  their 
horses,  the  immortal  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  We  were 
Vishered  into  an  anti-room  full  of  people,  in  which  a  guard  of  young 
Koman  nobles,  splendidly  dressed  and  armed,  bespoke  rather  the. 
.presence  of  a  warlike  nvjiiarch,  than  the  abode  of  the  j)eaccable  vi- 
car of  heaven.  Cardinals  and  courtiers  with  papers  passed  to  and 
fro  in  great  bustle  of  office  during  tiie  hour  ;ind  half  that  our  pa- 
tience w<is  put  to  a  trial.  At  last  a  chaiiiljeriain  came  out  to  ask: 
Mr.  L.  whether  wc  were  of  the  catholic  persu^:sion.  '1  he  object  of 
.this  quesiion  no  doubt  was  to  ascertaui  whether  we  were  to  receive 
ihe  papal  benediction  and  the  donative  of  a  rosary,  with  which  hi$ 
holiness  usually  presents  the  orthodox  In  faith.  Our  answer,  of 
course,  was  in  the  negative,  but  as  I  should  have  liked  the  present 
above  all  things,  I. added,  that  if  the  wish  were  not  inconsistent,  we 
should  feel  highly  gratified  by  such  u  tangible  token  of  the  hon- 
otu'  to  which  ins  holiness  was. graciously  pleased  to  admit  us,  and 
.hold  the  same  in  everlasting  veneration.  This  observation  was  an- 
swered with  a  bDvv,  but  was  booh  fouud  t»  liiive  been  of  no  avail. 

"  Shortly 
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*'  Shortly  afterwards  we  were  ushered  into  the  holy  father's  pre- 
sence. Conformably  to  the  ceremonial  we  had  previously  enquired 
into,  we  stooped  down  with  one  knee,  as  if  to  kiss  the  holy  slipper  ; 
but  the  pope  seizing  my  hand  with  his,  raised  it  so  quickly  that  I 
received  a  pretty  sharp  knock  on  the  forehead.  He  was  plainly 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  white-friar,  with  a  little  black  skull-cap  ou 
his  head,  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  about  fifty-four,  below  th* 
middle  size,  black  hair,  pale  countenance,  but  an  eye  full  of  ex- 
pression, and  features  which  indicated  benevolence  and  good-na- 
ture. He  kept  standing  close  to  us  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  the  audience  maj'  have  lasted,  and  was*ease  and  utiability  itself 
in  his  conversation.  He  asked  how  long  we  had  been  at  Rome, 
where  we  came  from,  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  valour, 
of  the  English  recently  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret, that  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  Rome  had  not 
yet  recovered  sufficiently,  to  prove  as  attractive  to  the  English  as  ifc 
had  formerly  been  ;  adding,  '  It  has  suffered  grievously,  but,  lik& 
the  ants,  we  must,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  try  to  repair  and 
restore  as  much  as  is  in  our  power.  On  the  conversation  turnino^ 
upon  English  literature,  his  holiness  was  pleased  to  signify  his  ad- 
miration of  the  genius  of  Milton,  whose  "  Paradise  Lost''  he  con- 
sidered as  the  first  epic  poem  of  the  moderns,  if  not  of  the  ancients 
too,  although  he  regretted  he  could  only  enjoy  its  b((iautics  through 
the  means  of  a  translation.  Being  on  the  chapter  of  English  sacred 
poetry,  I  thought  I  might  mention  Young  and  his  *  Nigh.|. 
Thoughts.' — '  I  have  read  these  in  part/  replied  the  holy  father, 
*  but  they  are  too  sombre,  too  serious  for  me.'  "     V.  398. 

The  plates  are  generally  as  humourous  and  as  eccentric  as  the 
style  ;  here  and  there  however  we  iind  a  serious  engraviug  well 
coloured  and  executed. 

We  cannot    omit    to   present  the  reader  with  a  whiin^icitL 
scene  wliich  passed  on  the  Hrst  arrival  of  the  author  at  Naples, 
as  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  the  ni^u- 
dicant  friars. 

"  A  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  charming  nosegay  and  a  basket  coa- 
taining  three  oranges,  meekly  stepped  in  : — "  The  prior  aod  bre- 
thren of  our  congregation  have  favoured  me  with  the  grateful  t»sk 
of  offei'ing  to  you,  illustrious  Sir,  oQr  congratulations  on  your  safe 
arrival  in  this  capital,  with  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  your 
speedy  recovery.  We  entreat  your  acceptance  of  this  produce  of 
our  gcirden,  so  much  bene(Tth  the  merits  of  your  exalted  person,  as  the 
only  token  of  sincerity  which  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis  enables  us 
to  present  to  you."  This  address,  you  will  allow,  contained  no  in- 
different specimen  of  monastic  rhetoric  ;  it  was  eloquent,  kind,  and, 
above  all,  flattering.  But  for  the  '  speedy  recovery,'  1  should  have 
felt  highly  pleased.  What !  do  my  very  looks  betray  inward  dis- 
ease to  one  who  never  saw  me  before  f  With  civility  and,  I  dare 
say,  with  a  trembling  accent,  I  requested  an  explanation  on  this 
delicate  point,     *  If  1  have  erred,  Sir,  it  was  from  having-espied 
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that  vitd  before  I  looked  at  your  countenance.'  Neither  Sc» 
Francis  nor  your  humble  servant  were  the  losers  by  this  edaircisse- 
merit 

*'  Substituting  a  dollar  far  the  half-crown  which  I  had  already 
destined  to  give  to  this  adroit,  but  good-natured  monk,  and  kindly 
thanking  him  for  all  the  pretty  things  he  had  said,  I  observed  to 
him,  that  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  correct,  although  he  had 
drawn  a  false  conclusion, — that  illness  had  brought  me  to  Naples  ; 
bat  that,  whatever  my  countenance  might  indicate,  the  contents  of 
the  vial  in  the  window  were  rather  intended  to  re-establish  the 
looks  of  my  boot-tops  than  those  of  my  face.  The  venerable  fa- 
ther paid  a  neat  compliment  to  English  ingenuity,  bowed  affec- 
tionately for  the  small  donation,  assured  me  that  the  mineral  waters 
with  which  the  environs  of  the  city  abound,  would  soon  effect  my 
cure,  and,  requesting  to  be  permitted  now  and  then  to  enquire  after 
my  liealth,  respectfully  withdrew 

**  This  was  not  the  only  visit  I  received  of  the  same  kind,  al- 
tliough  the  only  one  that  had  to  boast  of  any  other  return  than  my 
besttnanks."     P.  4. 

Art.  XV.  The  Elements  of  Experiineniat  Chemhtri/.  Bif 
William  Henri/,  M.D.  F.li.S.  8vo.  ^34  pp.  Baldwin  and 
Co.      1815. 

1  HE  name  of  Ileniv  is  well  known  at  Manchester,  it  has 
travelled  even  to  the  metropolis,  and  reached  it  with  ho- 
nour. The  autlior  of  these  volumes  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
ijju.h  practical  science.  It  comprehends  all  the  elements  of 
"chemical  knowledge,  and  it  comprehends  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  engraft  them  readily  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  in- 
formation we  gain  from  jSJr.  Henry  is  not  superficial  in  itself, 
nor  iheoretical  in  its  tendency  ;  it  is  clear,  substantial,  and  prac- 
tical. We  do  not  knovv  inc'eed  of  a  better  book  to  regulate  the 
studies,  and  to  guide  the  practice  of  a  young  chemist.  In  the 
conduct  of  experiments  it  will  be  found  especially  useful. 

Let  U5  take  as  an  example  Mr.  Henry's  observations  OM 
alcohol. 

"  It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  the  alcohol,  ob- 
tP.ined  by  the  distillation  of  wines,  and  of  other  fermented  liquors, 
existed  ready  formed  in  those  liquors,  or  has  been  actually /?ro- 
duccd,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
the  Huid  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  latter  opinion  was 
supported  by  Fabroni,  and  had  gained  considerable  currenc}',  till 
the  contrary  was  iully  established  by  Mr.  Brande,  ui  two  me- 
moirs ;  in  the  first  of  which  it  was  show  n,  that  the  results  of  the 
distillation  of  wine  are  jmt  affected  by  a  variation  of  temperature 
equal  10 '20  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  in  the  second,  th<*t  alco- 
hol may  be  separated  from  wine,  without  the  intervention  of 
heat 

"  When  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  or  oC 
subacetute  of  lead  (^Goulard's  Extract)  is  added  to  wine,  a  dense 
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insoluble  precipitate  is  quickly  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of 
the  metallic  oxide,  with  the  acid  and  extractive  colouring  matter  of 
the  wine.  On  filtering  the  fluid,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  alcoliol, 
water,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  the  metallic  salt ;  provided  the 
latter  has  not  been  added  in  excess,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  salt 
remains  undecomposed.  From  this  liquid,  hot  and  dry  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potash  separates  the  water ;  and  the  alcohol  floats  at  the 
top,  forming  a  distinct  stratum.  By  operating  on  artificial  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  water,  Mr.  Brande  found  that  when  the  alco- 
hol is  not  less  than  16  per  cent,  the  quantity,  indicated  by  the  sub- 
carbonate,  was  always  within  one  half  part  in  100  of  the  real  pro- 
portion contained  in  the  mixture.  The  experiments  may  be  re- 
peated in  glass  tubes,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  ac- 
curately graduated  into  100  parts. 

"  Gay  Lussac  has  lately  recommended  the  substitution  of  very 
finely  powdered  litharge  for  the  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  has  added  the 
important  fact  that  wine  distilled  m  vacuo,  at  the  temperature  of 
60^  Faht.,  affords  alcohol ;  a  convincing  proof,  if  any  had  been  re- 
quired, that  the  alcohol  is  merely  sejmrated,  and  notjbrmed,  by- 
distillation. 

"  From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Brande  has 
constructed  the  following 

Table  of  the  Qtiantity  of  Alcohol,  of  Specific  gravity  -825  at 
60®  Faht.  in  various  Wines,  Sfc. 

100  Measures  ,..    ,    cw„.  100  Measures 

.  Kind  of  Wine. 

contain  contain 


(( 


Kind  of  Wine. 


Port,   average 23.48 

Ditto,  highest    35.83 

Ditto,    lowest   19 

Madeira,  highest 24.4'2 

Ditto,    lowest 19.34- 

Sherry,  average  of  4  ..  19.19 

Claret,  ditto  of  3 14.4.3 

Calcavella 18.10 

Lisbon    18.94 

Malaga 17.26 

Bucellas     1 8.49 

Red  Madeira 1 8.40 

Malmsey  Madeira 1 6.40 

Marsala 25.87 

Ditto 17.26 

Red  Champagne 11.30 

White  Ditto 12.80 

Burgundy 14.53 

Ditto '.  11.95 

White  Hermitage 17.4S 

Red  Ditto ^ 12.32 

Hock..... 14.,37 

Ditto 8.88 

Tin  de  Grave  , 12.80 
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Frontignac     12.79 

CotiRoti 12.32 

Roussillon 17.26 

Cape  Madeira   18.11 

Cape  Muschat 18.25 

Constantia 19. 75 

Tent 13.30 

Sheraaz...., 15.52 

Syracuse   15.28 

Nice 14.63 

Tokay    9.88 

Raisin  Wine 25.77 

Grape  Wine  ...... 18.11 

Currant  Wine 20..55 

Gooseberry  Ditto 1  l.S-fr 

Elder  Wine 9=87 

Cider 9.87 

Perry 987 

Brown  Stout 6.80 

Ale    . 8.8S 

Brandy 53.39 

Rum 53  68 

Hollands   .•••^•.•••»  ••  51.60 

*«  .Some 
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"  Some  doubt,  may,  perhaps,  be  excited  of  the  accuracy  of  tliJa 
Table,  bv  a  refiirence  to  the  comparative  intoxicating  eiFects  of 
port  wine  and  brandy,  the  latter  of  which  certainly  are  more  than 
double  those  of  the  former.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in 
wine,  the  alcohol  is  in  a  state  of  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients, which  must  necessarily  diminish  its  activity  on  the  animal 
fystem. 

*'  I.  To  prepare  alcohol,  the  spu-it  of  wine  of  the  shops  may  be 
employed.  To  a  quantity  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,  perfectly  dry,  and  heated  to  about  300°,  is  to 
l>e  added ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  well  shaken  ;  the  clear  liquor  de- 
canted ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  alkali  is  moistened 
hy  the  spirit.  When  enough  has  been  employed,  the  next  addi- 
tion will  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  perfectly  dry  state.  The  dry  mu- 
riate of  lime  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for  alkali. 
Or  it  may  be  employed  to  strengthen  alcohol,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  mild  vegetable  alkali ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  little  ether  is  not  produced  by  its  action.  When  the  mu- 
riate is  no  longer  moistened  on  being  added  to  the  spirit,  we  may 
conclude  that  enough  has  been  used.  Two  distinct  strata  will  then 
be  seen  in  the  liquid,  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  in  water,  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  alcohol  at  the  top.  The  latter  is  to  be  decant- 
ed, or  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation, 
reserving  only  the  portions  which  first  pass  over.  Gay  Lussac  re- 
commends quicklime  or  barytes,  in  preference  to  muriate  of  lime; 
^nd  Dubuc"  advises  the  use  of  dry  alumine,  by  which  he  brought 
alcohol  to  the  specific  gravity  .817,  without  any  risk  of  forming 
either  by  the  process. 

'*  II.  1.  Alcohol  is  considerably  lighter  than  water,  viz.  in  the 
jsroportion  of  800  or  820  to  1000.  The  lightest,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, by  simple  distillation,  from  spirit  of  wine,  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  825.  By  the  intervention  of  substances  which  strongly 
attract  water,  Chaussier  brought  it  to  the  specific  gravity  of  798, 
4»nd  Loviiz  and  Saussure,  jun.  to  791  or  792.  Alcohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  820  still  contains,  according  to  Lovitz,  about  -j-gth 
its  weight  of  water.  When  of  the  specific  gravity  920,  it  has  been 
called  proof  spirits  ;  the  term  above  proof  being  used  to  denote  a 
spirit  lighter  than  this,  and  wider  proof  one  which  contains  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  water.  Rectified  spirit  is  directed,  by  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of  835,  but  it 
seldom  exceeds  840."    Vol.  II.  P.  257, 

This  extract  will  be  the  more  curious,  as  it  will  give  the 
reader  the  quantity  of  real  alcohol,  which  he  is  to  expect  in  the 
different  wines,  which  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Mr. 
Henry  has  given  us  a  copious  analysis  of  qll  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  matter,  with  many  very  useful  tables  exti  acted  from  dif- 
ferent publications,  which  we  have  not  seen  brought  together  be- 
fore. This  part  alone  of  the  volumes  we  consider  as  especially 
valuable. 

Jn^'the  secoHd  volume  we  find  a  chapter  upon  the  application, 
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of  chemical  tests  to  the  uses  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  country 
gentleman  ;  from  this  we  shall  extract  a  very  useful  account  of 
the  meaus  which  are  necessary  to  determine  the  purity  of  lime, 
when  used  as  a  manure. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  respecting  the 
fitness  of  lime  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  because  much  must 
depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  soil,  exposure,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Hence  a  species  of  lime  may  be  extremely  well  adapted 
for  one  kind  of  land  and  not  for  another.  All  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  chemical  means  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  purity  of 
the  lime,  and  to  infer,  from  this,  to  what  kind  of  soil  it  is  best 
adapted.  Thus  a  lime,  which  contains  much  argillaceous  earth,  is 
better  adapted  than  a  purer  one  to  dry  and  gravelly  soils ;  and  stiff 
clayey  lands  require  a  lime  as  free  as  possible  from  the  argillaceousi 
ingredient. 

'*  To  determine  the  purity  of  lime,  let  a  given  weight  Jbe  dis- 
solved in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Let  a  little  excess  of  acid  be 
added,  that  no  portion  may  remain  undissolved  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  solvent.  Dilute  with  distilled  water ;  let  the  inso- 
luble part,  if  any,  subside,  and  the  clear  liquor  be  decanted.  Wash 
the  sediment  with  farther  portions  of  water,  and  pour  it  upon  a 
filter,  previously  weighed.  Dry  the  filter  and  ascertain  its  increase 
of  weight,  which  will  indicate  how  much  insoluble  matter  the 
quantity  of  lime  submitted  to  experiment  contained.  It  is  easy  to 
judge  by  the  external  qualities  of  the  insoluble  portion,  whethet 
argillaceous  earth  abounds  in  its  composition. 

"  There  is  one  earth,  however,  lately  found  in  several  lime- 
stones, which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  is 
not  discoverable  by  the  foregoing  process,  being,  equally  with 
lime,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  This  earth  is  magnesia,  which,  by 
direct  experiments,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  extremely  noxious 
to  plants.  Mr.  Tennant,  tho  gentleman  to  whom  we  owe  this  fact, 
was  informed,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  two  kinds 
of  lime  were  employed,  one  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  very 
sparing,  and  to  spread  very  evenl}' ;  for  it  was  said,  that  a  large 
proportion,  instead  of  increasing,  diminished  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and  that,  whenever  a  heap  of  it  was  left  in  one  spot,  all  fer* 
tility  v/as  prevented  for  many  years.  Fifty  or  sixty  bushels  on  an 
acre  were  considered  to  be  as  much  as  could  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. The  other  sort  of  lime,  which  was  obtained  from  a  village 
near  Ferrybridge,  though  considerably  dearer,  from  the  distant 
carriage,  was  more  frequently  employed,  on  account  of  its  supe» 
rior  utility.  A  large  quantity  was  never  found  to  be  injurious ;  and 
the  spots  which  v^ere  covered  with  it,  il^stead  of  being  rendered 
barren,  became  rfemarkably  fertile.  On  examining  the  composi- 
tion of  these  two  species  of  lime,  the  fertilizing  one  proved  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the  noxious  one  of  three  parts 
lime  and  two  magnesia. 

"  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  lime  proved,  on  farther  investi- 
gation, to  be  a  very  common  occurrence.  The  magnesian  lime- 
Efone  appears  to  extend  for  30  or  40  milts  from  a  little  south-west 
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of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to  near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  it  has  also  been  found  at  Breedon  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire. 

*'  The  magnesian  lime-stone,  according  to  Mr.  Tennant,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  purely  calcareous,  by 
the  slowness  of  its  solution  in  acids,  which  is  so  considerable,  that 
even  the  softest  kind  of  the  farmer  is  much  longer  in  dissolving  than 
marble.  It  has  also  frequently  a  crystallized  structure,  and  sorne- 
tiines  though  not  always,  small  black  dots  may  be  seen  dispersed 
through  it.  In  the  countries  where  this  lime  stone  is  found,  the 
]ini3  is  generally  distinguislied,  from  its  effects  in  agriculture,  by 
the  farmers,  as  hot  lime,  in  opposition  to  the  purely  calcareous, 
which  they  term  mild. 

"  To  ascertain,  by  chemical  means,  the  composition  of  a  lime  or 
lime-stone  suspected  to  contain  magnesia,  the  following  is  the  easiest, 
though  not  the  most  accurate,  process.  Procure  a  Florence  flask, 
clean  it  well  from  oil  by  a  little  soap-lees  or  salt  of  tartar  and  quick- 
lime mixed,  and  break  it  off,  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  a  string  tied  round  it  and  moistened  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Into  the  bottom  part  of  this  flask  put  lOO  grains  of  the  lime 
or  lime-stone,  and  pour  on  it,  by  degrees,  half  an  ounce  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  On  each  affusion  of  acid  a  violent  effervescence 
will  ensue  ;  when  tin's  ceases,  stir  the  acid  and  lime  together  with 
a  small  glass  tube,  or  rod,  and  place  the  flask  in  an  iron  pan,  filled 
with  sand.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  continue  the  heat  till  the  mass 
is  quite  dry.  Scrape  ofi'  the  dry  mass,  weigh  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
wine  glass,  which  may  be  filled  up  Avith  water.  Stir  the  mixture, 
and  when  it  has  stood  half  an  hour,  pour  the  whole  on  a  filtering- 
paper,  placed  on  a  funnel,  and  previously  weighed.  Wash  the  in- 
soluble part  with  water,  as  it  lies  on  the  filter,  and  add  the  wash-  ^ 
ings  to  the  filtered  liquor.  To  this  liquor  add  a  solution  of  half  an 
ounce  of  salt  of  tartar  in  water,  when,  if  magnesia  be  present,  a 
very  copious  white  sediment  will  ensue,  if  lime  only,  merely  a 
slight  milkiness.  In  the  former  case,  heat  the  liquor  by  setting  it 
in  a  tea-cup  near  the  fire  ;  let  the  sediment  subside  ;  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  which  may  be  thrown  away,  and  wash  the  white 
powder  repeatedly  with  warm  watf;r.  Then  pour  it  on  a  filter  of 
paper,  the  weight  of  which  is  known,  dry  it,  and  weigh.  The 
result,  if  the  lime-stone  has  been  submitted  to  experiment,  shows 
how  much  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  contained  in  the  original 
stone,  or,  deducting  60  per  cent,  how  much  pure  magnesia  100 
parts  of  the  lime-stone  contained.  If  the  burnt  lime  has  been 
used,  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  60  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  will  give  the  weight  of  the  magnesia  in  each  100 
grains  of  the  burnt  lime."     P.  481. 

These  volumes  are  entitled  to  our  approbatl?>n  on  every  ac- 
count, especially  as  their  author  appears  to  stick  close  to  the 
iiul^et,  and  not  to  indulge  himself  and  weary  his  readers,  like 
some  other  writers  on  chcuiiitry,  with  pompous  generalities  and 
poetical  absurdities. 
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Expostulatory  Eemaiks  on  Mr.  Faber's  Reply  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester.  Bj 
Christopher  Bethell,  Dean  of  Chichester.     2s. 

•Sermons  preached  in  the  Cliurch  of  Kilmallie.  By  the  Rer.  John  Ross,  A.  M, 
8vo.     5s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mibsions  in  the  West  Indies,  including  % 
Refutation  of  the  Charges  in  Mr.  Marryatt's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  tlie 
Slave  Trade,  &c."  By  Richard  Watson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  (o  the  Committcs 
for  the  Management  of  the  Wesleyan  IMethodist  Missions.     3s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  identified  with  Baptism,  and  Distinct  from 
Renovation,  investigated  in  an  Essay;  to  which  was  adjudged  a  Premium  of  301., 
by  the  Church  Union  Society,  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's.  By  Hector  Davies 
Morgan,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Minister  of  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex, 
8vo.     3s. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer,^ 
ISnio.     Bound  Ss ;  or  on  fine  Paper,  4s.  6d.  Boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  contaiiting  Historical  and  Critical  Illustrations.  By  the  Rer, 
Joseph  Fletcher,  M.A.     lilmo.     9s. 

A  Serifs  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  Connection  with 
Modern  Astronomy.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgovr.     8vo.     8s. 

A  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Rector  to  his  Curate  «n  the  Bible  Society.  By  a 
Deacon  ot  the  Church  of  England.     2s.  6d. 

Two  Sermons  on  Schism.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Kno.t,  Archdeacon  of 
Armagh.  Preached  on  the  6th  and  20th  of  October,  1816,  at  Aughnacloy,  and 
addressed  principally  to  the  IMethodists  of  Ireland :  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Notice  of  tlie  Letters  of  Mr.  Steele,  on  the  Subject  of  a  Visitation  Sermon. 
By  the  same  Author.     8vo,     Is.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  a  Course  of  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  ©f  Cam> 
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Art.  I,  Jn  Jpologi/  for  tlie  Minis/ers  of  the  C/iiirch  of 
England,  zcho  hold  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faher,  B.D.  in  Con- 
sequence of  the  /Misrepresentations  of  their  Opinions,  con- 
tained in  his  Sermons  on  Regeneration.  By  Christopher 
Bethell,  M.J.  Dean  of  Chichester.  Zo  pp.  '^s.  Rivingtons. 
181t). 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  the  Case  of  Infant  Bap. 
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JN  the  course  of  the  hist  t\\elve  months  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly compelled  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  A  doctrine  which  involves 
the  very  spirit  and  intent  of  a  Christian  Sacrament,  must  appear 
to  every  serious  professor  of  the  Gospel  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  We  do  not  therefore  apologise  for  having  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Gladly  would 
we  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  repeating  our  arguments, 
and  of  reflectuig  so  frequently  upon  the  conduct  and  language 
qf  a  numerous  party,  who  profess  themselves  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  the  times  have  rendered  this  irksome 
tdsk  an  imperious  duty.  We  are  not  partial  to  polemics ;  but 
vi  e  camiot  tamely  give  up  the  doctrines  of  our  Holy  Faith  ;  we 
ctirinof  suffer  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  our  Church  to  be 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  tortured  in    defence   of  every  wild 
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and  fanciful  error.  Fearful,  indeed,  would  be  the  symptoms  of 
the  age,  if  such  '.iguressions  were  to  be  regarded  with  compla- 
cency, and  passed  (jver  in  profound  silence. 

"  While  there  is  any  lite  of  religion  actuating  the  great  body  of 
this  island,  there  must  and  will  be  controversies  in  theology. 
While  the  grand  code  of  Christianity  exercises  the  attention,  and 
fastens  upon  the  passions  of  our  people,  there  will  be  weakness  of 
intellects  to  be  set  right,  and  perverseness  of  conduct  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Clergy.  'I'hese  are  to  stand  around  the  altars  of  thu 
Gospel,  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  religion  there  in  all  its  power,  and 
to  maintain  it  in  all  its  purity.  Nor  will  they  be  found  unfaithful 
to  their  charge,  while  there  is  any  spring  of  theological  activity  in 
the  clerical  nTind,  and  any  energies  of  religious  zeal  in  the  clerical 
heart.  When  they  come  to  nod  beside  the  altar;  to  slumber  over 
the  dying  flame,  or  to  look  on  with  a  stupid  unconcern,  while 
wretched  men  are  heaping  false  and  unhallowed  fuel  upon  it ; — 
then  irreligion  has  finished  its  coarse  amongst  us.  A  spiritual 
frost  has  sprend  its  influence  through  the  body.  It  has  benumbed 
the  extremities.  It  is  come  to  the  heart.  And,  like  a  poor  man 
stretched  out  upon  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  the  nation  will  then  be 
angry  with  those  who  disturb  its  rest  in  order  to  save  it ;  will  then 
beg  to  be  allowed  a  little  longer  repose  upon  its  bed  of  ice,  and 
feel  a  kind  of  pleasing  serenity  gliding  gradually  through  all  its 
reins,  stopping  up  one  by  one  all  the  avenues  of  life,  and  hasten- 
ing on  to  quench  the  last  spark  of  vitality  by  seemingly  lulling  it 
into  a  gentle  sleep  *." 

D(  eply  impressed  with  the  force  and  wisdom  of  such  obser- 
vations (which  appear  to  us  no  less  applicable  to  reviewers  than 
to  professional  divines)  we  have  always  endeavoured,  in  our  cri- 
tical capacity,  to  render  such  services  to  true  religion,  as  the 
temper  and 'circumstances  of  the  time  might  especially  require. 
In  coi  fo  niily  with  these  principles,  from  which  no  temptation 
of  interest  or  popularity  shall  ever  induce  us  to  depart,  we  must 
advert  once  more  to  what  is  usually  called  the  liaptismal  Con- 
troversy. The  publications,  whose  titles  are  preiixed  to  this 
article,  were  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  no 
ordmary  names.  Mr.  Faber  has  long  been  known  as  an  expo- 
sitor of  Prophecy,  and  a  Batnplon  Lecturer;  and  whatever 
opiiiion  we   may   entertain   of    the   intrinsic  value  of  his  per- 


*  Whitaker's  Origin  of  Arianism,  p.  3  and  4.  This  beau- 
tiful passage  is  (pioted  by  Dr.  \'an  Mildert  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  lianipton  Lectures.  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
have  overlooked  it  among  his  numerous  references  and  citations, 
and  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  masterly  work  of  Mr.  Whitaker, 
we  could  not  reaiit  this  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  them. 
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formances,  we  must  at  least  give  him  credit  for  ingenuity,  and 
extensive  research.  His  antagonist  comes  forward  with  preten- 
sions of  a  different  kind.  As  an  author  he  is  Httle  known.  But 
if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  Charge  which  he  lately 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  from  the 
pamphlets  now  before  us,  he  is  not  only  a  good  writer  and  a 
sound  logician,  but  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  our  Church. 

Between  these  combatants  a  paper  war  has  recently  taken 
place.  In  the  course  of  last  year  Mr.  Faber  published  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  in  which  he  discusses  the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration  at  great  length,  and  labours  to  prove  that  this 
grand  spiritual  change  does  not.  take  place  at  Baptism.  In 
this  hopeful  undertaking,  he  is  uot  satisfied  with  repeating  what 
has  been  already  urged  by  his  co-adjutors  Messrs.  Simeon, 
Biddulph,  Scott  and  Co.  but  proceeds  to  ascribe  certain  opi- 
nions, and  certain  conclusions  arising  from  them,  to  all  tuch 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  as  presume  to  differ  from 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Regeneration.  These  opinions,  and 
the  consequences  deduced  from  them,  are  such  as  no  intelligent 
niember  of  the  Church  of  England  ever  maintained.  Mr. 
^'aber's  statement  therefore  is  nothing  short  of  a  calumny  upon 
such  of  the  Clergy  as  hold  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regene- 
ration ;  which,  for  the  honour  and  consistency  of  the  profession, 
we  would  fain  hope  is  a  very  large  majority.  The  Dean  of 
Chichester  has  viewed  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  has  come 
forward  to  vindicate  his  brethren  from  an  imputation,  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  so  dangerous  an  effect  upon  the  public 
mind.  The  substance  of  his  Apology  may  be  reduced  to  two 
points.  I.  The  Clergy  of  the  l^stablishment,  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  do  not  afSrm,  as  Mr, 
JPaber  says  they  do,  that  Baptisni  and  Regeneration  are  in  every 
possible  case  inseparable.  II.  The  same  persons  do  not  admit 
Mr.  Faber's  definition  of  RegeneraXiou,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  charged  with  those  absurd  conclusions  which  maj'  be 
<Jeduced  from  a  mixture  of  his  opinions  with  their  own. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  Dean  shall  speak  for  himself. 

♦*  We  hold,"  says  he,  ♦*  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  spiritual 
regeneration  accompanies  outward  Baptism.  We  hold  that  this 
is  invariably  the  case  in  infant  Baptism,  because  we  believe  that 
those  qualifications  which  are  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized, 
(viz.  faith  and  re{)entatice)  are  mercifully  imputed  by  God  to 
those  infants,  who  by  reason  of  their  tender  years  cannot  perform 
them.  But,  when  we  have  stated  our  creed  on  this  particular 
point,  we  affirm  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  the 
SacramCRt  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  must  bs  not  only  rightly  admi- 
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nistereil,  but  rightly  received  ;  that  here  there  is  a  strict  analogy 
betu'ecn  the  tsro  Sacraments,  and  that  those  adults  who  receive 
the  Sacrament  of  IJaptism  unworthily,  do  nothing  else  but  increase 
their  own  damnation.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  Church  where  adult 
Baptism  is  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  the  inseparability  of  the 
outward  sign,  and  the  inward  grace  of  Baptism  m;iy  have  been 
affirmed  in  general  terms,  without  any  direct  and  specific  enume- 
ration of  exceptions,  liut,  in  this  case,  charity  and  common  can- 
dour will  supply  those  exceptions  and  limitations,  which  are  often 
explicitly  avowed,  and  generally  known  and  understood  :  those 
which  common  sense  requires,  and  which  are  conformable  to  the, 
doctrines  and  definitions  of  our  own  Church.  If  well  known  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations  are  to  be  repeated  in  every  page  and  sen- 
tence of  our  writings,  our  Sermons  must  swell  into  Treatises,  our 
Treatises  into  Volumes  ;  every  moral  and  religious  work  will,  after 
all,  be  exposed  to  inlinite  cavils  and  objections ;  and  Scripture  it- 
self will  be  excepted  against  as  a  book  inaccurately  written,  or 
incumbered  with  paradox  *." 

Here  is  a  sufficient  aiiswer  to  al!  Mr.  Faber's  obsejvations  on 
tlie  doctrine  of  inseparabUitt/,  as  lie  is  ]>leased  to  call  it.  It 
would  surely  Lave  been  wise  and  candid  in  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, to  have  acquainted  himself  with  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
Clergy  on  this  subject,  before  he  had  ventured  to  propound 
them  to  the  world,  lie  might  then  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  writing,  and  his  readers  the  punishment  of  perusing, 
a  very  drowsy  philippic  againt  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a 
theory,  which  never  existed  but  in  his  own  imagniation.  He 
snight  have  discovered  that  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
Quakers,  and  the  children  of  Christiiui  parents  who  die  unbap- 
tized-j",  are  not  consigned,  by  wholesale,  to  eternal  perdition, 
by  any  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  .satisfaction 
Mr.  Taber  can  derive  from  thus  fabricating  opinions  for  other 
people,  and  imputing  to  them  every  absurdity  which  can  be 
deduced  from  his  own  inventions,  it  is  beyond  our  po\yer  to  com- 
prehend. ■ 

The  next  point  on  which  the  Dean  is  anxious  to  vindicate  his 
injured  brethren,  may  be  dispatched  in  few  words.  Mr.  Faber 
has  been  pleased  to  call  Regeneration  **■  a  radical  change  of 
heart,"  "  a  radical  change  in  every  faculty."  He  then  assumes, 
that  his  own  detinition  must  be  received  by  all  the  world,  and 
immediately  proceeds  to  fasten  upon  the  advocates  of  Baptismal 
fiegeueralion  this  notable  conclusion  ;  that "  an  entire  change 
of  heart  always  accompanies  a  particular  outward  application  of 

*  Apology,  pp.  4,  5,  6. 
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water  *."  Had  Mr.  Fabcr's  iiiquiriifs  been  more  impartial  and 
extensive,  he  would  have  discovered  tliat  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  consider  Regeneration  to  be  a  ''  radical  change  of  every 
faculty."  She  does  not  prcMinie  to  dive  so  deeply  into  sacred 
mysteries  as  some  enlight*  ned  spirits  of  the  present  age  ;  but  is 
contented  with  such  knowledge,  as  may  be  derived  from  a  fair 
and  rational  interpretation  of  Holy  Wiit.  Hesting  her  conclu- 
sions solely  on  this  basis,  siie  coJisiders  Regeneration  to  be  the 
commencement  of  spiritual  life  ;  "  a  translation  from  the  curse 
of  Adam  into  the  grace  of  Christ  +."  This  change  she  believes 
to  take  place,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  in  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism. She  believes  that  a  person  duly  baptized,  has  "  ob.ained 
that  thing  which  by  nature  lie  cannot  have  ;"  but  she  does  not 
say,  as  iSIr.  Faber  docs,  that  "  a  radical  change  of  every  fa- 
culty" takes  place,  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  con- 
clusions which  may  arise,  from  confounding  his  opinions  with 
her  own. 

Such  is  the  outUne  of  the  Dean's  Apology.  But  his  antago- 
nist is  not  so  easily  to  be  silenced.  He  advances,  with  visible 
symptoms  of  indignation,  to  the  charge  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
like  our  old  friend  Sir  Fretful  I'lagiary,  "  he  does  not  labour 
under  the  slightest  apprehension,  that  his  character  can  be  in 
the  least  degree  injured  by  any  thing  that  the  Deiui  of  Chichester 
may  please  to  say  or  write  concerning  him."  He  then  selects 
about  a  dozen  scraps  of  sentences  from  the  Dean's  |)nmplilet,  in 
proof  of  the  grievous  asperity  wilh  which  he  has  been  treated  ; 
and  very  carelidly  omits  many  comteous  and  handsome  expres- 
sions, by  which  the  above  sentences  are  completely  qualitied. 
After  this  specimen  of  candor  ant!  moderation,  he  proceeds  to 
discharge  twenty-four  pages  at  the  Dean,  and  euipioys  about 
^fty  more  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  Infant  15aplism.  In  the 
conmiencemeut  of  his  Reply,  he  declares,  that  it  was  not.  his 
intention  to  attack  the  Qer^iy,  but  the  "  inseparabilily  of  Bap- 
tism and  Regeneration  by  whomsoever  it  might  be  heldj,"  and 
he  boldly  afiirms  that  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Archdeacon  Pott  concur 
in  his  opinion. 

"  The  office  of  adult  Baptism,"  says  the  learned  Professor, 
**  was  expressly  compiled  for  tlie  use  of  those  only,  who  had  been 
examined  and  found  fit,  who  truly  repented  and  believed,  and  not 
for  infidels  or  hypocrites.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  am  only 
contending  for  the  invariable  efficacy  of  Baptism  in  adults,  when 
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the  mind  of  the  recipient  is  duly  prepared."  "  It  is  disclaimed," 
says  the  Archdeacon,  "  on  all  sides  by  those  in  our  communion, 
that  tlie  Divine  Grace  is  insepai-ably  tied  to  the  Sacraments.  1  he 
disqualification  in  the  case  of  secret  unbelievers,  or  impenitent 
dissemblers  in  adult  life  is  evident  enough." 

These,  as  Mr.  Faber  justly  observes,  are  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  But  is  it  possible  that  he  can  rea;l  them  with  candor 
and  altention,  and  seriously  believe  his  own  nolions  of  Baptism, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Archdeacon  Pott,  to  be  the 
same  ?  Are  not  the  passages  here  quoted  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  these  admirable  Divines  give  up  the  fjencral  doc- 
trine of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  because  they  allow  that  the 
efficacy  of  Baptism  may  poss!i)ly  be  impeded  by  the  infidelity, 
impenitence,  or  hypocrisy  of  the  person  baptized?  Mr.  Faber 
has  repeatedly  been  told  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  "  insepa- 
rability" is  one  of  his  own  invention,  and  was  never  held  by  any 
sensible  members  of  our  communion.  How  idle  then  is  it  to 
recur  perpetually  to  a  false  assumption,  and  to  rest  formal  ar- 
guments upon  it  ?  But,  in  ilie  use  which  Mr.  Faber  attempts  to 
make  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Archdeacon  Pott,  his 
conduct  is  something  worse  than  idle.  He  wishes  to  insinuate 
that  these  sober-minded  and  venerable  men  concur  in  his  general 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptism.  Now  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  those  indi- 
viduals, and  of  Mr.  Faber,  that  they  differ  as  widely  from  him, 
as  the  Church  of  England  does.  7  liey  hold  that  in  all  ordinary 
cases.  Regeneration  accompanies  Baptism  ;  and  that  they  agree 
in  the  assertion  of  Dr,  Mant,  which  Mr.  Faber  so  loudly  repro- 
bates, that  "  if  Regeneration  is  not  effected  by  Baptism,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  sober  man  to  say  kIkh  and  by  what 
means  it  is." 

The  next  division  of  Mr.  Faber's  Reply  is  occupied  in  a 
jreneral  attack  on  Dr.  M ant's  pamphlets.  On  the  merit  of 
j)r.  M's  productions,  and  on  the  controversy  arising  from  them, 
we  have  long  since  expressed  our  judgment  *  ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, decline  on  the  present  occasion  to  repeat  our  arguments 
and  opinions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Faber  advances  uo^ 
thing  new  or  satisfactory.  The  t^ame  fallacy  pervades  all  his  ob- 
servations ;  the  same  groundless  and  intemperate  assertions  are 
scattered  over  every  page. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  in 
the  case  of  infant  Baptism  ;   which,  considering  he   has  lately 

*  See  British  Critic  for  March,  18  lb". 
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published y/w  Sermons  on  tlie  subject,  comprising  upwards  of 
270  pages,  we  should  have  thought  might  have  been  dispensed 
with.  After  takin<5  some  exceptions  to  the  pamphlet  of  Dr. 
Latvrence,  (whom  he  lately  claimed  as  an  ally]  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  doctiine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  because  it  is 
contradicted  by  experience,  by  Scripture,  and  by  the  Church  of 
England  ! 

I.  He  objects  to  this  doctrine,  becanse  many  persons  violate 
their  baptismal  vow.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
The  future  conduct  of  a  baptized  person,  cannot  possibly  alter 
the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  itself.  Because  a  man  forfeits  a 
privile-e,  are  we  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  he  never  received 
it? 

II.  He  next  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  "Infant 
Baptism,"  he  says,  "  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  Scripture; 
and  we  can  only  ascertain  the  extensiveuess  of  its  efficacy  by 
way  of  analogy  and  induction  *."  He  then  institutes  a  compa- 
rison between  Circumcision  and  Baptisui,  and  carries  his  no- 
tions  of  their  analogy  a  great  deal  too  far.  Circumcision  vvag 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  Sacrament.  There  is 
no  scriptural  authority  for  ascribing  to  that  i  ite,  the  same  spi- 
ritual efficacy  as  to  Christian  Baptism ;  and  consequently  many 
arguments  may  apply  to  one,  which  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
other.  We  can  hardly  consider  that  ordinance  as  a  mean  or  in- 
strument of  grace,  from  which  the  female  sex  were  absolutely 
excluded.  We  deny,  therefore,  Mr.  Faber's  "  necessary  infe- 
reuce  from  the  nature  of  the  Levitical  Sacrament  (as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,)  that  Baptism  may  be  administered  to  infants  without 
any  concomitant  spiritual  Regeneration f."  We  deny  the  doctrine 
itself,  as  a  general  principle  of  theology ;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
we  deny  that  it  could  be  proved  by  the  arguments  here  adduced 
in  its  support. 

JH.  Mr.  Faber  then  summons  the  Church  of  England  to  bear 
testimony  in  his  behalf,  'f'o  this  end  he  empannels  an  im^ft^inary 
jury,  after  the  example  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  *'  Trial  of  the  Wit- 
nesses."    He  allows,  that 

•'  If  the  Baptismal  Service  alone  were  submitted  to  jurors,  who 
had  never  perused  any  other  docutoents  oC  the  English  Churchj 
they  would  probably  come  to  a  determination  that  that  Church 
holds  every  baptized  infant  to  be  invariably  regenerated  in  the  act 
of  Baptism." 

We  hardly  expected  so  candid  a  concession  as  tfeis  ;  for  it  must 
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be  supposed  that  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy,  when  composing 
an  office  for  Baptism^  would  be  particularly  careful  to  give  an 
ample  avid  distinct  explanation  of  their  sentiments  on  the  sub-, 
ject.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
cession, nnportant  as  it  is.  Let  the  jury  attach  full  credit  to 
all  the  evidence,  which  may  appear  to  contradict  the  Baptismal 
Service.  The  first  document  adduced  by  Mr.  Faber  is  the 
25th  Article,  which  says,  "  that  in  such  only  as  worthily  re- 
ceive the  Sacraments,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation  ; 
but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation,  as  St  Paul  saith."  Such  also  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
Lawrence,  Archdeacon  Pott,  and  the  Dean  of  Chichester ;  and 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  case  of  Baptism,  it  can  only  be  under- 
stood of  impenitent  or  infidel  adults.  But,  we  are  told,  the 
Collects  for  the  Festival  of  the  Circumcision,  and  for  Ash- 
Wednesday,  teach  us  to  pray  for  Regeneration,  and  conse- 
f]iicntly  prove  that  baptized  persons  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
Lngland,  be  unregenerate.     In  the  former, 

„  *'  We  pray  for  the  *  true  Circumcision  of  the  Spirit,'  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  the  same  thing  as  Spiritual  Kegeneration ! 
In  the  latter,  for  '  the  inward  creation  of  a  new  heart,'  another 
parallel  terra,  by  which  Spiritual  Kegeneration  is  ordinarily  set 
forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture  *." 

By  this  dexterous  substitution  of  one  term  for  another,  the 
whole  matter  becomes  obvious  to  ISTr.  Faber  and  his  disciples. 
But  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  ''  the  true  Circumcision  of  the 
Spirit"  is  not  equivalent  to  litgeneration.  If  thKt  phrase  is 
properly  explained,  the  argument  \\i,ll  stand  thus.  The  Church 
of  England  teaches  us  to  pray  for  llie  true  Ciicumcision  of  the 
Spirit  :  the  Circumcision  of  tiie  Spirit  implies  lunnihty  of  mind, 
and  the  mortification  of  carnal  appetites  ;  therefore,  the  Ciuirch 
of  England  teaches  us  to  |)ray  for  Regeneration  !  Here  is  a  syllo- 
gism with /('7f?' terms,  which  Air.  F'aber  ni;ty,  perhaps,  recollect 
is  not  t(fiua/li/  deemed  a  very  conclusive  form  of  reasomng.  He 
will  doubtless  deny  that  our  explanation  of  the  Collect  is  correct, 
with  as  nuich  confidence  as  we  object  to  his.  Here  then  we 
are  completely  at  i3sue.  1'he  cause  cannot  be  decided  by 
assertion,  but  by  argument.  We  have  expressed,  to  tiie  best 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  true  sense  of  our  Church  ; 
and  we  are  quite  willuig  to  abide  the  decision  of  all  competent 
and  impartial  judges. 

Mr.  Fabor's   explanation  of  the  Collect  for  Ash-Wednesday, 
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appears  to  us  no  less  erroneous.  The  creation  of  a  new  heart 
is  not  equivalent  to  Regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit^  but  to 
that  renovation  of  mind  which  is  constantly  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  spiritual  life.  This  is  a  distinction  which  is 
familiar  to  our  Cluirch,  and  to  her  best  writeis.  As  Mr.  Faber 
is  fond  of  arguing  from  the  language  of  Collects^  we  recommend 
to  his  particular  attention  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day  :  "  Grant 
that  we  being  regenerate,  and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and 
grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit." 

This  "  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  the  same  with  the 
*•'  creation  of  a  new  and  contrite  heart ;"  it  is  that  which  St* 
Paul  means  when  he  exhorts  the  llomans  '^  to  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  their  mind/'  [cap.  xii.  2.]  and  the  Ephesians, 
£cap.  iv.  23.]  to  be  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind." 

These  are  the  chief  puints  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Faber  lays 
before  his  jury,  in  order  lo  ciunteiact  the  impression  which  he 
confesses  must  be  made  by  the  Eaptibuial  Service.  He  con- 
ceives, of  course,  that  the  verdict  must  be  favourable  to  him; 
we  think  it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  his  opinion,  lu 
conclusion,  he  says, 

"  I  have  now  fully  stated  the  grounds,  on  which  I  liokl  that  all 
infants  are  not  regenerated  in  Baptism ;  wit!i  respect  to  the  Dcaft 
of  Chichester's  Apology,  when  in  liis  calmer  moments  he  has  re- 
considered it,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  he  will  himself  regret  both 
its  language,  its  spirit,  and  its  doctiijie." 

Such  an  hope  might  have  come  with  an  excellent  grace  from 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  to  JNlr.  Faber;  but  we  cannot  allow  that 
Mr.  F.  has  any  pretensions  to  hold  such  language  to  the  Dean. 

Soon  after  the  apj)earance  of  Mr.  Faber's  Reply,  the  Dean 
of  Chichester  published  his  ''  Exposlulatory  Remarks."  Here 
iie  enters  once  more  upon  the  docUine  of  "  Inseparability," 
which  seems  to  be  the  main  point  hi  debate  through  the  whole 
controversy. 

"  The  received  notion  of  the  inseparability  of  Baptism  and  Ue- 
gencration,  or  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regene- 
tion,  is  briefly  this.  Though  natural  equity  and  Christian  charity 
firmly  persuade  us  that  many  unbaptized  persons  receive  grace 
and  pardon  at  God's  hands,  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
still  these  arc  cases  on  which  we  cannot  peremptorily  pronounce, 
but  must  leave  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  infants  and  adults  receivuig  Baptisn^ 
worthily,  llegencration  and  Baptism  are  inseparable,  and  pardon 
and  grace  are  conferred  immediately  ;  but  those  adults  who  receive 
this  Sacrament  unworthily,  are  so  far  from  receiving  any  spiritual 
blessing,  that  they  increase  their  own  damnation." 
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After  this  explanation,  tlie  Dean  defends  the  principal  parts 
of  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Faber  in 
his  Reply;  and  then  proceeds  to  repel  the  imputations  cast 
upon  himself.  This  is  done,  in  many  cases  with  great  effect, 
by  comparing  the  language  which  he  actiial/ij  used  in  his  Apo- 
logy* with  that  which  his  antagonist  has  ascribed  to  him.  He 
then  explains  a  passage  of  Taylor  and  another  of  Tillotson,  which 
Mr.  Fabcr  had  construed  and  applied  with  his  usual  accuracy; 
and  finally  corroborates  his  own  doctrine  by  the  testimony  of 
Jerom,  Auguslin,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Waterland,  Van  Mildert, 
and  Wall,  Lastly,  a  few  observations  are  introduced  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  adversary,  and  his  own  designs  in  writing  the 
Apology. 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  degrade  or  disparage  Mr.  Faber.  As  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  his  former  writings,  whatever  I  may  have 
thought  of  {he  results  of  many  parts  of  his  meritorious  labours,  I 
have  given  him  every  credit  for  talent,  industry,  and  acquirements, 
and  for  sincere  and  pious  intentions.  It  was,  as  I  stated,  his  re?- 
putation,  which  led  me  to  point  out  a  misrepresentation  into  which 
he  had  been  betra3^ed,  as  I  then  thought,  by  much  prejudice,  and 
a  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  hypothesis.  My  only  reason 
for  regretting  the  step  which  i  have  taken  is,  that  it  has  irritated 
in  a  high  degree  an  impatient  and  intemperate  mind,  and  made 
my  antagonist  utterly  regardless  both  of  his  own  and  of  my  repu< 
tation." 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  in  a  better  manner,  than 
with  (his  extract  from  the  Dean's  "  Remarks."  The  treatment 
he  has  received  throughout  the  controversy,  is  unfair  and  illi- 
beral in  the  extreme.  ^Jot  only  has  Mr.  Faber  forgotten  that 
candour  and  delicacy,  which  are  due  from  one  clersvman  to 
another,  when  writing  on  religtous  topics,  and  engaged  only,  as 
must  be  supposed,  in  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  but  he  has  ut- 
terly disregarded  the  most  common  courtesy  of  life.  What  the 
Dean  has  observed  < u  oi>e  occasion,  [Remarks,  page  29]  is 
applicable,  we  are  sorry  to  hay,  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
"  Reply  ;" — '*  had  Mr,  Faber  accused  me  of  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  his  accusation  wowld  have  been  equallv  well 
founded."  Flad  this  gentlemaji's  cause  been  as  sound  and  useful, 
as  it  is  unscriptund  and  dangerous,  it  would  have  been  injuria 
by  the  hasty  and  dogmatical  .spirit  of  its  advocate.  As  it  is,  an 
untenable  cause  has  been  badly  defended.  Not  without  some 
ingenuity,  and  show  of  argument  ;  but  with  a  total  disregard  to 
all  those  laws  and  principles,  on  v\hich  alone  any  controversy 
can  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  more  frequently  we  recur  to  the  siibject  of  this  dispute, 
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and  to  the  arguments  of  those  with  whom  it  originated,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is 
built  on  an  immoveable  foundation  ;  that  the  opinions  which  a 
numerous  party  have  so  zealously  laboured  to  defend,  lay  open 
a  door  to  fanaticism  of  every  kind,  and  degrade  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  into  an  empty  form. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  on  the  loiiiau  Islands^  ivith  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Ali  Pacha.  By  General  de  I'audoncourt,  lalt 
of  the  Italian  Service.  Translated  by  W.  JValker,  Esq. 
With  a  Map.     8vo.     i02  pp.     15s.     lialdwin.     1816. 

There  are  certain  events  which,  in  the  confusion  and  cliange 
of  the  political  world,  appear  almost  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
common  observer.  An  important  acquisition,  or  still  more  im- 
portant cession,  may  be  often  made,  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  especially  if  the  situation  be  distant,  and 
the  circumstances  little  known.  A  stronger  example  of  this 
could  not  have  been  produced,  than  in  the  late  surrender  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  a  measure 
which  seems  to  have  excited  a  much  less  degree  of  interest  than 
from  its  importance  might  have  been  expected. 

These  iilimds  are  seven  in  number ;  Corfu,  Paxo,  St.  Maura, 
Thiaki,  Cepha'onia,  Zantc,  Cerigo.  The  tirst  of  the  most 
northern  of  these  was  the  ancient  Corcyra,  a  name  familiar  to 
every  classical  reader,  as  the  seat  of  that  sedition  which,  by  its 
immediate  consequences,  involved  the  v\hole  of  Greece  in  the 
Ptloponnesian  war.  It  was  celebated  of  old  for  its  maritime 
strength,  and  even  now  from  its  natural  position.  It  may  be 
made  a  stJjtion  of  much  consequence  to  a  maritime  naticm.  It 
is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  stretching  along  the  coast  of 
Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  which  varies  in 
Its  breadth  from  two  miles  to  six.  Tlie  city  of  Corfu,  built  on 
the  scite  of  the  ancient  Corcyra,  contains  a  population  of 
15,000,  and  is  extremely  strong  and  well  fortified.  The  port  is 
too  small  to  admit  any  men  of  war,  but  the  road  is  so  secure  as 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  an  harbour.  But,  besides  the  port  of 
Corfu,  there  is  another  harbour,  called  Port  Guvino,  the  road  of 
which  in  1799  received  the  Russian  and  the  Turkish  squadrons. 
This  port  is  well  fortified  and  defended  by  forts  and  batteries, 
and  is  capable  of  being  made  an  excellent  establishment  for 
building  ships  ;  especially  as  all  the  necessary  materials  might  be 
very  readily  furnished  ;  the  timber  from  northern  Albania,   and 
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the  hemp  and  cordage  from  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  This  island 
is  very  unproduclive  either  of  grain  or  cattle  ;  vines  however  and 
olive  yards  are  to  be  found  sufficient  at  least  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, and  in  the  district  of  Lcfkimo  are  some  considerable  salt 
works. 

The  second  island  is  Paxo^  the  ancient  Paxus,  which  is  not 
more  than  18  or  20  miles  in  circumference.  Its  principal  town 
bears  the  same  name,  but  does  not  contain  above  4000  inhabi- 
tants. The  wine  and  oil  which  it  produces  are  considered  to  be 
the  best  in  Ionia. 

The  third  island  is  St.  Maura,  formerly  called  Lencadia.  Its 
circumference  is  about  50  miles,  and  it  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  channel  so  very  narrow,  as  to  favour  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  once  attached  to  the  main  land.  But,  however 
contiguous  to  the  land,  it  can  only  be  attacked  on  that  side  at 
Playa,  where  the  Russians  had  erected  works,  which  were  nearly 
destroyed  in  1 807,  from  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  shell  thrown  from  the  opposite  coast.  The  fortress  of  St. 
Mama  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  which  is  a  strong  position,  and 
contains  about  6000  pcrs^ons.  The  whole  island  indeed  resem- 
bles a  single  rock  projecting  from  the  sea,  very  high,  but  not 
very  fertile,  olives  and  wine  being  its  only  produce.  At  the 
southern  extremity  is  Ca})e  Dukato,  anciently  called  Leucas,  be- 
ing the  promontory  on  which  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo 
stood,  and  from  which  unhappy  lovers  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea.  This  was  tlie  leap  which  ended  the  life  and  the  misfortunes 
of  Sappho.  Onr  readers  cannot  fail  to  remember  its  description 
by  Ovid  in  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  which  we  will  give, 
)n  the  transliition  of  Pope. 


O  you  that  love  in  vain 


Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  fair  Leucadian  main. 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steep 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolling  deep. 
There  injur'd  lovers,  leaphig  from  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  once  with  hopeless  fuiy  burn'd ; 
In  vain  he  lov'd,  relentless  Pyrrha  scorn'd. 
But  when  from  hence  he  plung'd  into  the  main, 
Deucalion  scorn'd,  and  Pyrrha  lov'd  in  vain. 
Haste,  Sappho,  haste,  from  high  Leucadia  throw 
Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deep  below." 

Poor  Sappho,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  happy  lot  of 
Deucalion  in  saving  his  life  and  losing  his  love  :  She  prayed  in 
vain, 
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**  Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 
And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below. 
And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain, 
Spread  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main. 
Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profmie." 

The  winds  and  the  loves  proved  as  faithless  as  Phaon. 
From  St.  Maura  we  proceed  to  the  fourth  in  order,  Thiaki,  no 
less  a  place  than  the  ancient  Ithaca.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  si-tuated  about  six  miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Maura.  It  is  in  fact  a  double  island  joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
The  fame  of  its  ancient  monarch  is  still  preserved  in  the  island, 
and  one  of  its  natives,  Senelor  Zaro,  now  one  of  the  most  dis-» 
tinguished  magistrates  of  Ionia,  is  reported  to  have  descended 
from  the  stock  of  Ulysses.  It  appears  still  to  deserve  its  Uomeric 
designation  of  rpnyzl,  xXX  ayx^fi  aovporpo^^is,  as  tar  at  least  as 
its  barrenness  is  concerned. 

As  we  proceed  southward  we  come  to  tlic  fifth,    Cephalonia, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  letter,  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  the  largest  in  point  of  size  of  all  the  seven  islands,  being 
nearly  150  miles  in  ciicuniference,  taking  into  the   account  the 
angidarities  of  the  coast.     The  principal  town  of  the  island  is 
Argostoli,  which  does  not  contain  however  above  5000  persons. 
Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern  times,  does  its  military  or  political 
consequence  appear  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  the 
age  of  Homer  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  Ithaca,   and  the 
Cephalonians  are   represented  to  have  followed   the   troops  of 
Ulysses.     In  modern  times  no  fortresses  have  been  erected  to 
make  it  a  place  of  consequence,  nor  does  it  seem  to  liave  much 
claim  to  notice,  except  as  it  contains  some  line  ruins  of  ancient 
temples.     It  produces  a  fair  portion  of  wheat^  and  is  especially 
fertile  in  good  wines  and  fruits. 

Zante,  formerly  Zacynthus,  is  the  sixth  and  most  southwardly 
of  this  clnster.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
principal  town  bears  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population  of 
16,000  persons.  Its  port,  which  is  in  fact  a  road,  is  considered 
as  tolerably  secure.  The  island  does  not  appear  to  deserve  the  epi- 
thet, which  Virgil  has  bestowed  upon  it,  oi  nemorosa,  except  wi^h 
respect  to  its  olive  gardens,  or  in  comparison  with  its  neighbours, 
the  Strophades,  which  are  literally  nothing  mure  than  barren 
rocks. 

Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cylhera,  is  the  seventh  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  ;  it  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  rest,  at  the  sonthern 
point  of  the  Morea.  Its  circumference  is  about  forty-tive  miles, 
and  its  principal  town,  containing  4000  inhabitants,  is  now  called 
Kapsali,     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Cythera  are  now 
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standing,  and  a  fort  which  commands  a  harbour,  occupies  the 
ground  of  the  ancient  Menelais.  This  island  is  barren  and  little 
cultivated. 

The  whole  population  of  the  republic  of  these  seven  islands, 
cannot  be  estimated,  according  to  the  returns  presented  to  the 
French  governor  in  1 807,  at  more  than  200,000  persons.  Tlieii* 
iirst  masters,  in  more  modern  times,  were  the  Venetians,  who  held 
them  under  the  most  despotic  sway.  The  great  policy  of  Venice 
appears  to  have  been  the  extinction  of  every  national  feeling. 
The  Greek  language  was  excluded  from  every  public  act,  and  by 
the  education  of  the  higher  classes  at  Venice  or  Padua,  it  was 
banished  even  from  private  conversation. 

The  public  assemblies ;  the  Casini  ;  the  style  of  furniture  in 
their  houses  was  Venetian.  The  Greek  dress,  indeed,  was  in 
some  measure  preserved,  but  with  additions  and  alterations,  from 
so  frequent  an  intercourse  with  the  Italian  continent.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  French  troops  found  their  way 
into  the  seven  islands,  carrying  with  them  nil  their  revolutionary 
principles,  which,  after  some  little  opposition,  were  gradually 
adopted  by  the  Ionian  islandeis.  Under  their  new  njasters  they 
certainly  tasted  a  liberty,  to  which,  for  so  many  years,  they  had 
been  strangers,  and  the  tire  of  their  ancient  spirit  began  to  re- 
vive. The  rupture  between  France  and  Turkey  in  1798  caused 
the  expulsion  oi'  the  French  troops ;  and  afterwards  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Ionian  lepublic  being  acknowledged,  they  were 
placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  Kujsia  and  Turkey.  After 
various  intrigues  the  Turks  were  expelled,  and  the  Russians  re- 
mained their  sole  protectors.  They  provided  them,  as  the  fust 
fruits  of  their  protection,  with  a  new  constitution,  and  with  a 
plenipotentiary  to  put  it  in  force,  which  he  appears  to  have  done 
in  the  usual  method  upon  these  occasions,  by  plundering  instead 
of  protecting.  In  1807  they  came  again  under  the  dominion,  or 
protection,  of  the  French,  and  so  they  conliuuedHill  1814. 

To  secure  the  possession  of  these  islands,  the  Venetians  re- 
tained lour  principal  towns  on  the  Grecian  continent,  which  weie 
iiurrendered  when  Russia  and  Turke\'  took  joint  possession  of 
the  Ionian  republic.  The  surrent'er  of  these  towns  gave  that 
daring  and  ambitious  persontige,  Ali  Pacha,  access  to  the  sea 
sljore,  from  which  lie  iiad  previously  been  restraine«l.  Of  ihi)^ 
extraordinary  man  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fnlly 
hereafter.  Theie  is  little  doubt  but  that,  to  the  possession  of 
these  islands  he  still  looks  with  considerable  anxiety,  as  to  one  of 
the  great  instruments  in  obtaining  the  great  object  of  his  aaibi- 
tion,  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Greece. 

The  present  military  force  of  these  islands  is  exceedingly 
saiiall  i  there  is  httle  doubt,  however,  but  that,  under  the  pjott-c- 
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tion  of  Great  Britain,  whose  policy  would  be  to  render  it  really 
effective,  it  might  be  increased  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Of  their  coinnierce  Mr.  Vaudoncourt  speaks  in  terms  of  consi- 
derable hopes,  and  gives  us  the  substance  of  a  memorial  drawn 
sip  by  an  experienced  merchant,  who  was  commissioned  to  col- 
lect all  the  infoimation  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  an  en- 
larged commercial  speculation.  The  principal  trade  of  Corfu, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  in  oil ;  of  this  about  700,000  jars 
/s  the  produce  of  an  average  year,  but  by  a  little  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  olive  yards,  this  quantity  might  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  oil  of  a  good  harvest  is  of  a  red  and  transparent 
colour,  and  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clotlis  and 
of  soap.  The  best  kind,  however,  is  often  sold  as  oil  for  the 
table. 

What  Cephalonia  wants  in  military  or  political  consequence, 
iS  amply  made  up  in  commercial  value.  The  following  detailed 
account  of  the  productions  of  the  island  cannot  but  prove  interest- 
ing to  our  readers. 

*'  In  productive  years  raisins  have  amounted  to  5,000,000  or 
G,000,000  pounds  weight,  and  are  of  a  quahty  superior  to  those  of 
the  other  islands,  and  even  of  the  Morea.  The  gathering  generally 
takes  place  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  orders  to  buy  ought 
to  be  given  in  June,  so  as  to  secure  those  advantages  which  are  not 
met  with  at  a  later  period.  After  the  month  of  October  is  oter, 
none  remain  in  the  market. 

*'  The  oil  does  not  enjoy  the  same  reputation  relatively  with  re- 
gard to  its  quality ;  it  is  in  general  thick  and  green.  When  the 
iiarvest  is  good,  the  island  usually  produces  from  25,000  to  30,000 
casks,  auiong  which  3000  or  4000  raay  be  found  of  tolerably  good 
edible  oil.  The  price  of  the  two  qualities  is  the  same ;  and  cora- 
uiissions  are  to  be  given  in  the  month  of  September  or  October. 

"  Ttie  vintage  ordinarily  furnishes  about  30,000  or  35,000  casks 
of  wine,  Veneti^  measure.  It  is  divided  into  two  quahties,  red 
and  white,  and  in  geiieral  they  are  gooii.  TJie  red  wme,  of  which 
the  quantity  usually  amounts  to  about  15,000  casks,  is  dry  and 
spirituous.  Of  the  20,000  remaining  casks  of  white  wine,  12,000 
■we  of  a  sweet  quality  and  agreeable  taste  ;  and  the  other  8000  are 
,,  aiuscadel,  of  which  one-third  is  extremely  good,  and  the  remainder 
I  more  inierior.  The  two  first  qualities  improve  by  crossing  the  sea, 
but  the  tiiird  receives  injury.  The  tii-st  at  a  seasonable  time  gene- 
rally sells  for  six  and  a  half  piastres  per  cask. 

"  On  an  average,  3000  or  4000  casks  of  brandy  are  manufactured 
in  Cephalonia,  which  are  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  continent,  and  at  Trieste.  The  ordinary  price  is  from  15  to 
16  piastres  per  cask;  purchases  are  made  in  September. 

"  Sixty  or  eighty  thousand  weight  of  honey  are  generally  pro- 
cured, of  an  excellent  quality,  and  preferable  to  that  of  the  Morea, 
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and  comparable  to  the  honey  of  Spain.  Tlie  proper  season  foi 
going  into  market  is  about  the  month  of  July,  but  it  is  better  to 
give  the  orders  for  purchases  in  June,  by  which  means  some  ad- 
vantages are  secured.  The  greatest  part  of  this  article  is  consumed 
in  V^enice. 

«*  About  4000  steres,  Venetian  measure,  of  oats  are  harvested 
in  Cephalonia,  and  sold  in  the  month  of  June.  The  commissions 
to  buy  ought  to  be  given  in  April,  and  the  payments  made  in  ready 
money.  The  island  also  affords  4000  or  5000  steres  of  vetches, 
which  are  sold  in  April,  and  bespoke  in  March,  From  2000  t<i 
2500  steres  of  linseed  are  likewise  harvested  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  the  price  is  from  six  to  seven  hard  piastres  per  steve. 

"  Hare-skins  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  but  the  Cepha- 
lonians  have  never  converted  this  into  a  regular  trade.  It  is  the 
sailors  who  generally  purchase  them  as  adventures  to  sell  at  Corfu. 
As  many,  however,  as  3000  pieces  might  be  annually  collected,  at 
the  rate  oi'  from  five  to  seven  paras  each,  equal  to  about  25  or  35 
cttntimes.  About  5  or  (iOOO  lumb-skins  can  also  be  furnished  at 
from  5  to  12  paras  each,  or  25  to  60  centimes,  in  complete  assort- 
ments. The  sales  commence  in  the  month  of  January,  but  the 
quality  is  better  in  March.  The  chief  proportion  of  this  article  is 
conveyed  to  Trieste  and  Senigaglia. 

"  The  island  of  Cephalonia  moreover  furnishes  about  100,000 
pounds  of  cotton  of  a  very  superior  quality.  This  article  is  partly 
consumed  in  the  local  manufactures,  though  a  considerable  share 
of  it  is  exported  to  Zante,  where  it  is  wove  into  goods  suitable  for 
turbans,  which  are  then  shipped  to  Constantinople.  This  cotton 
is  of  an  extremely  fine  staple,  and  when  well  manufactured,  is  equal 
to  the  best  India  muslins.  As  much  as  20,000  or  25,000  pounds 
might  be  exported,  and  indeed  the  growth  might  be  greatly  encou- 
raged. The  favourable  season  is  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the 
price  from  20  to  23  paras,  or  one  franc  ]  5  centimes,  per  pound  of 
IS  full  ounces,  Venetian  weight. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  lemons  are  also  collected,  and  pass  over  to 
Trieste,  and  the  other  islands.  The  most  favourable  season  is  in 
ihe  month  of  October,  and  the  price  is  from  four  to  five  hard  dollars 
per  thousand.  They  are  shipped  in  bulk,  and  without  any  atten- 
tion, for  which  reason  a  great  number  are  spoiled.  If  more  care 
was  taken  in  putting  them  on  board,  the  profits  would  certainly  be 
more  considerable.  The  lemons  are  gathered  after  the  first  rains 
H*  autumn.'*     P.  436. 

The  imports  into  Cephalonia  have  been  carried  on  hitherto 
through  llic  hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  merchants  of  Trieste. 
We  should  hope  that  our  own  countrymen  would  now  have  a  no 
sn)all  share  ia  supplying  tiie  island  with  colonial  produce.  A 
considerable  call  appears  to  exist  both  for  sugar  and  spices.  1\e 
import  duties  are  very  low.,  being  little  more -than  3  per  cent. 
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In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  their 
relations,  M.  Vaudoncourt  has  given  us  a  very  long  but  a  very 
entertaining  account  of  Ali  Pacha.  Though  in  appearance  a 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  is  in  fact  a  perfect  sovereign, 
not  less  from  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  than  from  the  arbitrary 
power  which  he  exercises  over  tliem.  Ali  Pacha  was  born  ia 
1747«  His  father  was  Veli  Bey,  held  a  considerable  government 
under  the  Porte,  but  died  in  disgrace  when  Ali  was  about  thir- 
teen. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  his  early  his- 
tory, nor  to  recount  the  daring  steps  by  which  he  raised  himself 
to  his  present  power.  By  every  war  in  which  the  Porte  was  in- 
volved, he  appears  to  have  universally  succeeded  in  establishing 
some  new  relation,  or  encroaching  upon  some  new  territory. 
The  European  powers  have  been  by  turns  courted  by  him,  so 
long,  at  least,  as  circumstances  placed  it  in  their  power  to  be  se- 
verally instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and 
again  neglected  after  he  had  gained  his  point.  His  views  upon 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  at  one  time  nearly  carried  into  execution, 
soon  after  the  fatal  resignation  of  the  continental  towns  into  his 
hands,  which,  to  the  Venetian  republic,  were  almost  the  keys  of 
the  Adriatic. 

**  Previous  to  his  obtaining  a  powerful  establishment  in  Albania, 
he  had  sought  the  protection  of  Russia,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  to  himself  the  government  of 
Joannina,  and  had  extended  his  dominions,  he  neglected  his  rela- 
tions with  the  above  power,  whose  protection  would  have  become 
dangerous  to  him,  if  he  had  aided  its  establishment  in  his  own  vici- 
nity. As  long  as  he  saw  the  Russians- in  the  Seven  Islands,  he  was 
jealous,  and  hated  them.  His  conduct  towards  them  in  this  parti- 
cular has  always  been  constant,  and  the  motives  of  his  actions  are 
only  to  be  found  in  his  own  interests,  or  originate  in  his  ambition. 
The  clauses  of  the-  treaty  of  25th  March  had  placed  the  Ionian 
republic  under  the  joint  protection  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
Russian  forces,  in  fact,  soon  afterwards  retired.  In  these  two  cir- 
cumstances Ali  conceived  the  possibility  of  seizing  on  Corfu  and 
St.  Maura,  situated  opposite  to  his  own  dominions,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  consolidated  his  power  on  the  neighbouring 
continent.  It  was  he  who,  under  pretext  of  sustaining  the  preten- 
sions of  the  nobility,  excited  the  first  commotions  which  broke  out 
in  the  islands,  with  an  intention  of  availing  himself  of  them.  He 
therefore  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  the  Porte,  that  the 
only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  would  be  to  allow  him  to  gar- 
rison  Corfu,  Parga,  and  St.  Maura. 

*'  His  representations  and  his  gold  nearly  prevailed  at  Constan- 
tinople over  the  opposition  of  the  Ionian  senate,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  the  order  he  solicited.  The  Russian  agents, 
however,  who  on  their  side  had  favoured  the  popular  party,  pre- 
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vented  him  ;  and  at  tlieir  instigatiott  the  senate  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  Seven  Islands, 
the  troops  of  the  latter  power  arrived  and  established  themselves 
there.  This  measure,  wliicli  overtui'ned  all  his  projects,  did  not 
fail  to  increase  his  jealousy  against  the  Russians,  and  from  that 
moment  he  directed  his  thouglits  to  the  means  of  securing  the  pro- 
tection of  another  power.  He  long  hesitated  between  France  and 
England,  but  the  first  was  then  too  far  removed  from  him ;  and  the 
First  Consul,  with  whom  he  had  already  been  under  relations,  was, 
besides,  too  much  occupied  for  him  to  rely  on  an  efficacious  pro- 
tection. The  presence  of  a  British  squadron,  which  had  approached 
Corfu,  and  held  the  Ionian  republic  under  maritime  control,  ena- 
bled Ali  to  fix  his  resolves.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  admiral,  and  afterwards  extended  his 
relations,  and  even  prevailed  in  having  the  Consul  belonging  to  the 
Morea  deputed  to  confeu*  with  him  at  Joai\nina,  It  was  at  that 
time  pretended  that  he  had  concluded  a  secret  convention  with 
the  British  government,,  but  no  official  document  has  transpired  to 
prove  the  fact.  All  these  measures  were  reduced  to  attempts  and 
negotiations,  which  the  exaggeration  of  his  pretensions,  and  thc^ 
pohtical  situation  under  which  England  stood  with  regard  to  Russitv 
and  Turkey,  rendered  inadmissible."     P.  244. 

Various  are  the  subsequent  exertions  whicli  he  has  made  to  get 
a  footing  in  these  islands,  but  as  yet  tliey  have  failed  of  success. 
His  character  is  given  at  considerable  length  by  M.  Vaudoncourt, 
in  which  falsehood,  rapacity,  and  ambition,  are  represented  as 
forming  the  leading  features.  Every  policy,  and  every  art,  by 
which  despots  have  acquired  and  maintained  their  dominion,  have 
Ijeen  the  constant  object  of  his  practice.  His  agents  are  busy  in 
every  neighbouring  state,  and  all  the  machinery  of  intrigue  is 
guided  entirely  by  himself.  A  police,  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
'I'urkey,  has  been  organized  by  iiin),  which  appears,  in  its  ac- 
tivity, even  to  equal  that  of  Paris  under  Buonaparte.  Hia  dissi- 
mulation is  impenetrable,  and  his  vengeance  implacable  He  is 
jealous  of  the  influence  even  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  con- 
stantly retains  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  a  practice  which 
is  pushed  to  a  still  farther  extent  v\ith  respect  to  others.  His 
personal  courage  is  undaunted,  and  such  is  the  dread  inspired 
by  it,  that  few  attempts  have  been  made  against  his  life.  i 

"  Ali  Pacha  has  a  divan  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  house,  and  of  persons  whom  he  chooses  among  those  he  believes 
the  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  This  council  is,  however,  only 
organized  for  the  sake  of  form,  and  not  one  of  its  members  dares 
to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  his.  He  therein  proposes  sub- 
jects for  deliberation;,  discusses  them,  receives  the  approbation  of 
the  persons  assisting,  and  tlien  decides.  He  is  himself  his  own  mi- 
jiisteriu  all  the  branches  of  administration,  and  his  secretaries  write 
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aown  the  orders  dictated  by  him,  which  he  addresses  to  his  vai-ious 
subordinate  officers.  His  prodigious  memory  enables  him  to  eriter 
into  the  most  minute  details ;  and  though,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Turks,  he  keeps  records  of  nothing,  nothing  nevertheless 
escapes  him  ;  and  no  measure  clashes  with  the  orders  previously 
given,  unless  througii  the  effect  of  a  change  of  system  introduced 
by  liim  in  his  administration,  which  very  rarely  happens.  His  inde- 
fatigable activity  makes  him  find  time  for  every  thing,  and  no  affair 
whatever  experiences  the  smallest  delay.  He  requires  this  same 
activity  from  every  one  who  surrounds  and  serves  him,  and  in  this 
particular  he  is  even  so  extremely  strict,  that  he  carries  through 
things  which  scarcely  appear  credible.  His  constant  custom  is  to 
ordain  what  is  impossible,  in  order  to  obtain  all  that  human  nature 
Is  capable  of  performing.  As  it  is  well  known  that  he  never  par- 
dons a  non-complitmce  with  his  orders,  and  that  he  never  admits  of 
an  excuse,  dread  makes  his  servants  perform  miracles.  His  ordinary 
menace  when  he  issues  these  supernatural  orders  is,  '  let  my  order 
be  executed,  or  may  the  black  serpent  devour  thine  eyes.'  An 
6ath  of  the  Sultau,  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet,  would  not  produce 
the  dread  inspired  by  this  terrible  saying.  It  has  always  been  the 
iprecursor  of  a  death-warrant,"     P.  273. 

It  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  all 
ihese  commanding  qualities  have  not  been  crossed  or  distracted 
by  his  other  propensity  of  a  very  different  nature — personal 
avarice.  His  rapacity  in  amassing  wealth  is  only  equalled  by  the 
tenacious  obstinacy  with  which  he  preserves  it  when  amassed. 
Largesses  and  gifts  are  ideas  unknown  in  the  mind  of  Ali  Pacha  ; 
he  affects  indeed  a  sort  of  magnilicence,  but  it  is  alloyed  bj 
much  apparent  meanness,  as  the  following  description  of  his 
palaces  will  shew. 

Ali  Pacha  has  a  great  number  of  palaces  and  country  seats: 
Some  of  them  are  the  inhei'itance  of  his  second  wife,  the  rich  widow 
a^f  a  Pacha,  whom  he  espoused  in  order  to  enjoy  her  fortune,  and 
afterwards  confined  to  his  harem,  where  she  died  in  obscurity.  1  he 
others  are  the  spoils  of  persons  whom  he  has  caused  to  perish,  or 
compelled  to  fly,  and  some  have  been  built  by  himself.  He  is  his 
Own  architect,  upholsterer,  and  decorator ;  hence  are  his  palaces 
the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  magnificence  and  bad  taste.  One 
raverses  obscure  hovels  in  order  to  arrive  at  magnificent  saloons, 
jin  which  velvet,  gold,  and  embroidery,  are  displayed  in  profusion, 
even  on  the  floor.  Gobelins  tapestry,  hung  on  a  rod,  sometimes 
rves  in  the  place  of  doors;  and  pieces  of  embroidery  in  gold,  half 
a  yard  wide,  to  which  rich  fringes  are  attached,  are  applied  to  cloths 
not  worth  six  francs  per  yard.  In  each  of  these  palaces,  at  the 
side  of  the  richly  ornamented  saloon  in  which  he  gives  audience, 
Is  a  confused  range  of  chambers  and  rooms,  which  serve  for  various 
purposes.     Some  of  them  are  store-houses,  in  which  he  shuts  up 
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the  furniture,  effects,  and  utensils,  proceeding  out  of  confiscations, 
pillage,  and  the  exactions  he  had  ordained.  In  1807,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  cannons  founded,  6000  weight  of  brass  which 
was  wanting  was  furnished  in  kitchen  utensils  out  of  these  store- 
houses. ]t  is  he  himself  also,  alone,  who  undertakes  to  keep  an 
account  of  these  articles,  and  holds  the  keys.  When  he  wishes  to 
furnish  a  house  for  any  foreigner  whom  he  treats  favourably,  or  has  jj, 
taken  into  his  service,  he  himself  goes  there  to  look  out  the  linen,  ^, 
pans,  and  kettles,  v/hich  he  desires  should  be  given  to  him  :  so  much 
minuteness  is  certainly  tlie  eft'ect  of  his  extreme  avarice."     P.  216, 

His  revenues  are  very  considerable  ;  all  the  provincial  go- 
vernors, who  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  him,  levy  any  impost 
which  he  may  please  to  order.  In  his  accounts  with  the  Turkish 
governmeet  he  is  very  exact,  paying  whatever  he  owes  them,  but 
depositing  the  remainder,  which  is  generally  one  half  of  the  sum  ,;  tj, 
collected  in  his  own  coffers.  Besides  bis  public  revenues,  he 
possesses  very  extensite  private  domains,  and  flocks  amounting 
to  50,000  sheep.  His  income  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
million  of  francs,  besides  immense  treasures  hidden  in  his  castleSp 
consisting  principally  of  Venetian  gold. 

*'  He  has  likewise  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  precious  stones 
and  pearls  of  which  he  has  obtained  knowledge  in  the  countries  over  . 
which  he  has  lorded,  and  has  besides  purchased  a  large  quantity^ 
He  has  also  a  numerous  collection  of  watches  and  clocks  of  great 
value  and  of  every  form,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  and 
immense  store-houses  of  goods.  All  that  is  valuable  is  under  his 
own  personal  care,  as  well  as  his  treasures  shut  up  in  subterraneous 
vaults,  where  no  one  enters  but  himself.  For  the  current  expences 
of  the  state  he  has  a  treasurer,  who  in  1807  was  one  of  his  own 
nephews,  and  son  to  his  sister,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  district 
of  Liebovo.  But  this  treasurer  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  pay- 
master, who  each  time  that  a  coffer  is  empty  makes  up  his  accounts 
to  Ali  before  he  receives  the  keys  of  another.  For  his  own  house' 
he  had  a  Jewish  intendant,  who  was  charged  to  collect  the  revenue 
of  his  private  domains,  and  render  to  him  the  accounts. 

"  Ali  Pacha  himself  keeps  his  own  general  accounts  from  me- 
mory, and  without  any  book,  nor  is  he  scarcely  remembered  to 
have  committed  any  mistakes  in  the  order  for  expenditure  which 
he  had  given  ;  but  if  such  a  thing  did  so  happen,  it  was  never  to 
his  own  disadvantage.  This  manner  of  keeping  accounts  still 
opened  to  him  another  branch  of  revenue,  which  he  does  not 
neglect,  and  this  is  that  of  the  taxes  he  calls  by  the  name  of  resti- 
tutions, which  he  imposes  on  those  who  have,  or  have  had,  the  ma- 
nagement of  money  for  his  account ;  and  of  this  his  Jewish  in- 
tendant, among  others,  felt  the  effects.  One  day  when  his  son 
Mouktar  Pacha  stood  in  need  of  100  bags,  (100,000  francs,)  as 
an  advance  on  the  entry  of  his  own  revenue,  he  demanded  the  sum 
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from  his  father's  intendant.  Mouktar,  a  perfectly  honest  man,  had 
always  paid  his  debts  with  exactitude,  and  no  one  at  Joannina  would 
_'iave  refused  to  lend  money  to  him.  Nevertheless  the  Jew,  either 
too  avaricious,  or  wrongfully  distrustful,  alleged  as  a  pretext  that 
he  had  no  money,  and  refueed  to  make  the  advance  required. 
Mouktar  complained  of  this  to  his  father,  who  cqjled  the  intendant 
to  his  presence,  and  after  reproaching  him  for  such  a  want  of  confi- 
dence towards  his  son,  said  to  him, — *  Listen,  it  is  now  twenty 
years  that  thou  hast  served  me,  and  according  to  the  calculation  of 
my  revenue,  thou  must  have  stolen  from  me  at  the  rate  of  five  bags 
per  year ;  thou  shalt  therefore  instantly  pay  me  100  bags;'  and 
to  this  he  added  his  ordinary  saying,  which  never  failed  to  impose 
ready  obedience."     P.  279. 

The  military  forces  of  All  Pacha  are  of  different  descriptions, 
and  are  made  up  of  elements  too  contrary  to  adn»if  of  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  as  an  uniform  vvhole. 

"  The  first,  and  those  on  which  he  places  the  greatest  reliance, 
are  levied  by  a  species  of  conscription  in  his  own  particular  domains, 
and  amount  to  about  6000  men.  His  vassals  and  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  dependant  on  him,  are  next  obliged  to  furnish  him 
on  his  first  requisition  with  the  number  of  soldiers  he  himself  fixes, 
according  to  his  wants ;  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  him  by 
his  direct  vassals  is  at  his  own  charge,  but  he  takes  care  that  the 
others  are  paid  by  the  provinces  whence  they  come.  The  corpo- 
rations and  districts  of  the  Sandjiaks,  whose  government  he  per- 
sonally administers,  are  also  obliged  in  time  of  war,  or  when  he 
requires  it,  to  supply  him  with  troops.  These  are  the  species  of 
men  he  regards  the  least,  because  many  of  these  districts  are  not 
well  inclined  towards  him,  and  their  soldiers  serve  him  with  ill- 
will. 

"  Finally,  to  complete  his  army,  he  makes  use  of  the  plan  of 
recruiting,  and  also  takes  into  his  own  pay  the  troops  of  some  of 
his  mountaineer  beys,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  chiefs  of  banditti, 
and  hire  themselves  first  to  one  Pacha,  and  then  to  another  ;  and 
it  is  among  this  class  that  are  found  those  Arnauts  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Generally  in  time  of  peace  he  only 
keeps  up  an  army  of  12  or  15,000  men,  for  the  garrisons  of  his 
forts,  and  the  interior  safety  of  the  provinces ;  but  he  is  able  to 
have  on  foot  an  army  of  at  least  triple  that  number,  and  to  maintain 
it  a  considerable  time  without  the  aid  of  the  Porte.  In  1807  he 
had  40,000  men  under  arms,  distributed  in  tlie  following  manner  :— 
In  the  Morea  10,000,  with  his  son  Veli,  who  stood  in  need  of  this 
force  to  sustain  himself  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
are  sworn  enemies  of  the  Albanians,  and  particularly  of  their  new 
Sandjiak.  In  Lepanto,  under  his  son  Mouktar,  he  had  jOOO,  of 
whom  5000  were  destined  to  join  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
at  the  camp  of  Playa,  opposite  to  St.  Maura.  He  had  also  10,000 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  JoussoufBey ;  and  at  Prevesa, 
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4000  more  under  the  orders  of  his  selictar.  In  the  various  strong 
places  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  operating  against  the  Acarnanians', 
he  had  also  a  body  of  al)out  6000  men  ;  and  finally,  he  had  raised 
another  of  2000  Guegues  or  Dibrani,  who  were  encamped  for  some 
time  under  the  walls  of  Joannina,  and  whom  he  afterwards  sent 
against  Margariti.  The  author,  being  at  that  time  on  the  spot, 
can  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the  above  Statement/'     P.  281. 

Such  are  the  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man_,  who  but  for  liis  age,  might  be  expected  lo  make 
Jio  small  s'ir  in  the  affairs  of  European  Turkey.  His  policy  is 
of  a  nature  fully  equal  to  bis  aujbition,  and  is  especially  shewn 
in  his  apparent  suhiection  to  tlie  commands  of  the  l-*orte. 
Many  a  monarch  with  but  half  the  powers  of  Ali  Pacha,  would 
long  since  have  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  declared  his  independ- 
ence; but  Ali  Pacha  is  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  his  real 
power  has  as  yet  depended  upon  his  nominal  subordination. 
He  has  jflattered  the  Greeks,  hut  it  is  very  doubtful  wheiher, 
without  the  power  of  the  Turks,  he  could  maintain  the  iniluence 
over  them  wliich  he  now  possesses ;  or,  if  he  could,  it  is  still 
more  doubtful  whetlier  as  yet  he  has  sufiicient  strength  to  set 
the  Turks  at  defiance.  Should  the  crazy  and  tottering  empire 
of  his  masters  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sanctified  aggression  of  an 
holy  alliance,  we  doubt  not  but  that  if  Ali  l^'acha  were  alive  at 
the  time,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  would  spring  up  from  its  ruins. 
Jn  the  event  of  any  convulsion  in  that  pail  ol  Europe,  the  pos- 
session of  the  [onian  islands  w  ould  be  a  circumstance  of  no  small 
political  consequence,  and,  we  shyuld  almost  fear,  the  source  of 
much  bhiody  contention. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we  consider  the  possession  of  these 
islands  as  a  very  important  addition  to  our  empire, both  as  it  affords 
many  facilities  in  the  way  of  our  Mediterranean  conunerce,  and  as 
it  prevents  the  enlargement  of  the  maritime  influence  of  our  con- 
tinental rivals.  I'o  the  scholar  it  must  be  a  source  of  no  corn- 
anon  triumph,  that  Corcyra,  Ithaca^  and  Cythera,  (names  conse- 
crated by  every  classical  association,  every  ancient  feeling)  should 
be  delivered  frou)  the  barbarous  domination  of  the  Porte,  the 
rapacity  of  Russia,  and  the  despotisn^  of  Venice,  and  repose  in 
full  possession  of  their  ancient  freedom,  under  the  honourable 
protection  of  this  land  of  liberty. 

With  the  volume  before  us  we  have  been  nuich  gratified  :  it 
contains  much  new  and  interesting  matter.  M.  Vaudoncourt 
writes  like  a  man  who  understands  his  subject.  The  geogra- 
phical and  political  knowledge  whieh  it  displays,  both  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  of  the  w  hole  of  the  dominions  of  Ali  Pacha, 
js  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  au 
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excellent  map.  Some  errors  have  occasionally  crept  into  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  account  of  the  goods  imported  into 
the  islands.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  .')0,(X)0  z&eight 
(as  it  is  termed)  of  cinnamon  is  annually  consumed  in  the  islands, 
we  know  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  "  Weight,"  cannot  mean 
**"  hundred  weight,"  it  must  be  some  very  small  measure,  which 
jhe  translator  probably  has  either  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 


Art.  V.  T/ie  private  Corre'ipondence  of  Benjamin  Fraiildin, 
LTj  D.  F.R.S.  S^c. Minister  P /oi inolentla ry  from  the  Uniterl 
States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  FrancCy  and  for  the  Treatif 
of  Peace  and  Independence  icith  Great  Britaiv,Sic.  Sjc.  com- 
prising a  Series  of  Letters  fjii  Miscellaneous,  lAterary,  and 
Political  Subjects:  written  hetrreen  the  Years  [7 53  and  1790; 
illustrating  the  Memoirs  of  his  Public  and  Private  Lfe,  and 
developing  the  Secret  History  of  his  Political  Transactions  and 
Negociations.  Nowjirst  published  from  the  Originals,  by  his 
Grandsoji  IVilliam  Temple  Franklin.  4to.  4*4  pp.  Coi- 
burn.     1817. 

tVE  know  few  men  who  have  run  a  more  prosperous  career  in 
life  than  he  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  miscellaneous  writings  without  perceiving^ 
that  he  was  a  man  by  no  means  of  extraordinary  talents  ;  without 
any  sort  of  literary  taste,  and  witji  an  undt  rstanding  much  more  re- 
markable for  its  shrewdness  and  robustness,  than  for  any  of  those 
higher  qualities  by  which  some  men  seem  to  be  distinguished, 
from  the  common  herd  of  their  species,  not  merely  in  deuree  but- 
almo^t  in  kind ;  he  seems  to  have  earned  the  fame  which  he 
has  acquired  merely  by  the  industrious  and  persevering  applica- 
tion of  those  ordinary  powers  of  mind  which  few  persons  are  per- 
haps altogether  without.  Born  in  a  country,  where  even  the  most 
common  attaitmients  in  literature  were  sufficiently  rare  to  make 
the  possession  of  them  a  distinction,  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
firm  and  determined  character,  he  seems  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life  to  have  set  up  for  a  man  of  a  superior  cast ;  and  never  did 
any  one  furnish  a  more  complete  exemplification  of  the  French 
maxim,  on  vaut  dans  ce  monde  ce  (pi  on  rent  valoir.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  men  of  a  really  superior  cast,  among  our  Burkes  and 
our  Johnsons,  Franklin  would  have  dwindled  into  his  proper  di- 
mensions ;  but  with  the  world  in  general,  it  is  sufficient  for  a  per- 
son to  have  pretensions,  and  to  insist  upon  their  being  admitted  ; 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  literary  pretensions,  so  few  are  capable 
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of  instituting  an  enquiry  into  the  justice  of  them  ;  and  even,  of 
those  who  are,  so  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  it,  that  a 
man  w  ith  a  fair  share  of  sense,  joined  with  a  large  share  of  assur- 
ance, is  pretty  certain  of  passing  himself  off  upon  the  world  in  any 
character  he  may  please  to  assume,  provided  he  will  only  associate 
with  men  not  too  much  his  superiors,  and  assume  the  gait  and 
manners  of  the  class  to  which  he  affects  to  belong. 

How  well  Franklin  understood  this  latter  part  of  the  game 
which  he  played  with  so  mucli  success  in  life,  is  discernible  in 
almost  every  thing  that  he  did  or  \\rote  :  but  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  it  occurs  in  the  history  of  his  debut  at  Paris. 
Whilst  he  resided  in  London,  as  agent  for  some  of  the  American 
provinces,  he  wore  a  wig,  and  had  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  drove 
about  in  his  chariot ;  because  in  the  meiidian  of  Loudon,  no  cha- 
racter carries  with  it  so  much  weight  upon  the  whole,  as  that  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  a  gentleman.  But  no  sooner  was  he  trans- 
planted into  the  paradise  which  Paris  affords  for  every  thing  that 
is  silly,  and  vain,  and  nonsensical,  than  he  changed  not  only  his 
gait  and  manners,  but  his  very  garb  ;  he  was  now  to  play  the  part, 
not  merely  of  a  lite.rateur,  but  of  a  philosopher  and  a  republican, 
of  an  American  citizen  and  ambassador  from  a  people  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  sovereign ;  and  having  considered  accordingly 
what  sort  of  costume  would  best  meet  the  ideas  which  the  Pari- 
sians had  formed  of  these  kindred  characters,  he  immediately  set 
himself  about  personifying  them  in  his  own  manners  and  appear- 
ance. We  shall  give  an  account  of  his  singular  dcbiU  from  the  de- 
scription which  one  of  his  admirers,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
gives  us  of  the  rare  piece  of  charlatanism  which  the  great  patriot 
of  America  played  off  upon  the  people  of  France. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,"  says  Hillier  d'Auberteuil,  "  Frank- 
lin announced  himself  as  a  philosopher,  who  afflicted  with  the  trou- 
bles of  his  country,  and  averting  his  eyes  from  so  many  objects  of 
desolation,  had  come  to  Europe  on  purpose  to  find  an  asylum. 

"  He  at  first  lodged  in  a  village  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  on  the 
road  to  Versailles.  He  soon  after  hired  a  ho«se  at  Passy  ;  in  this 
retreat  he  saw  but  little  company,  and  remained  constantly  upon  his 
guard.  He  used  to  whisper  that  the  hatred  of  the  English  con- 
stantly exposed  him  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  this  idea  alone 
rendered  him  more  interesting. 

"  Frankhn  never  entered  the  metropolis  unless  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  train,  among  whom  were  many  men  of  genius,  who,  al- 
though neglected  or  persecuted  by  their  countrymen,  nevertheless 
reflected  an  honour  upon  this  foreigner,  whom  they  honoured  with 
their  esteem. 

*'  Every  thing  about  him  announced  that  simplicity  of  manners 
which  the  authors  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  so  well  de- 
scribed, 
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scribed,  and  which  unfortunately  perhaps  have  never  been  so  per- 
fect as  in  their  descriptions. 

**  He  had  thrown  away  the  wig  which  in  England  had  concealed 
the  baldness  of  his  forehead  ;  and  banished  all  that  useless  parade 
of  dress  which  could  only  have  placed  him  upon  a  level  with  his 
countrymen. 

'*  He  exhibited  to  the  astonished  multitude  a  head  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Guido,  who  excelled  in  the  portraits  of  old  men  ;  his  body 
was  straight  and  vigorous,  and  covered  with  the  mosc  simple  dra- 
pery. His  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  large  pair  of  spectacles,  and  in 
his  hand  he  wielded  a  white  wand. 

"  He  spoke  but  little ;  he  knew  how  to  be  unpolished  without  be- 
ing rude,  and  his  pride  seemed  to  be  that  of  nature. 

*'  Such  a  personage  was  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  cut 
riosity  of  Paris.  The  people  assembled  wherever  he  intended  to 
pass ;  they  demanded  of  each  other,  '  Who  is  that  aged  peasant  with 
so  noble  an  aspect  ?' — and  replied,  with  emulation,  *  It  is  the  all- 
hated  Franklin.* 

"  He  repaired  to  all  the  places  where  men  usually  resort  for 
useful  or  humane  purposes  ;  and  his  arrival  was  always  announced 
with  plaudits.  He  was  to  be  seen  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  aca-; 
demy  of  sciences  and  the  French  academy ;  at  the  audiences  of  par- 
liament ;  at  the  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture ;  at  the  free  society  of  emulation  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts ;  and  in  those  haunts  guarded  with  secrecy,  where 
peace  and  liberty  assembled,  which  had  been  frequented  by  Helve- 
tius  and  Voltaire,  and  where  he  was  worthy  of  presiding  along  with 
them." 

Now  Dr.  Franklin  may  have  thought  all  this  to  have  been  ex- 
ceeding clever — a  fair  trick  for  exciting  admiration ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  and  we  ihink  it  will  appear  to  most  of  our  readers,  to 
have  beeu  as  unworthy  the  cliaracter  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  of  a 
man  with  any  feeling  of  personal  dignity  about  him,  as  any  thin^ 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  Quackery  and  imposture  is  of  course 
at  all  times  reprehensible;  but  the  mountebank  has  the  plea  of 
necessity  to  urge  in  his  belialf,  Dr.  Franklin  had  no  plea,  except 
vanity. 

This  last  quality  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  key  of  Frank- 
lin's character  ;  he  has  left  us  some  memoirs  written  by  himself; 
and  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  ordinary  style  of  the  composition, 
of  the  common  places  and  sillyisms,  with  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, we  think  we  hardly  remember  a  more  preposterous  pro- 
duction. It  brtaks  off  at  the  time  when  he  reached  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  but  contams  lyo  pages,  giving  us  an  account  of  the 
various  characters  of  the  different  journeymen  printers  with  whom 
he,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  the  honour  of  working  with, 
and  other  such  like  particulars,  which  nothing  but  a  most  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  opinion  of  the  interest  which  he  supposed  mankind  to 
lake  in  his  concerns,  could  possibly  have  induced  him  to  record. 
In  truth,  did  we  not  know  that  vanity  is  omnivorous,  and  can  feed 
upon  any  sort  of  distinction,  however  disagreeable,  we  should 
have  found  it  dithcult  to  understand  how  so  shrewd  a  man,  and 
one  who  know  so  well  \\hat  the  world  thinks  of  pariicular  actions, 
would  have  been  induced  to  leave  such  a  record  beliind  him  He 
certainly  did  not  mean  his  memoirs  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
''confessions;"  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  his  son,  that  he  has 
been  led  to  write  them  merely  with  a  view  to  let  him  know  by 
what  means,  from  such  small  beginnings,  he  rose  to  so  much 
wealth  and  consideration  as  he  afterwards  attained.  And  yet,  if 
we  except  the  abstemiousness  of  his  life,  and  the  exemplary  in- 
dustry which  he  displayed  in  every  period  of  it,  we  really  caimot 
bring  to  mind  any  single  quality,  or  action  mentioned  by  him, 
that  is  entitled  to  praise,  while  we  see  a  great  many  of  both 
which  even  the  most  charitable  judges  must  unequivocally  coiv- 
demn.  in  early  life  he  run  away  from  a  most  excellent  fatherj 
in  violation  of  an  honourable  engagenjent  which  he  admits  him- 
self to  have  entered  into  with  his  elder  broUier.  Being  commis- 
sioned by  a  friend  to  collect  a  debt  of  thirty-seven  pounds  for 
liim^  he  appropriates  the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  does  not  re- 
pay it  till  several  years  after.  His  companions,  according  to  his 
own  account  of  them,  were  almost  without  exception  a  set  of 
worthless  vagabonds,  many  of  whom,  as  he  tells  us,  were  assisted 
to  become  so,  by  the  pains  which  he  took  to  convert  them  to  his 
own  infidel  opinions.  His  bosom  friend,  he  whom  he  selected 
to  accompany  him  in  his  fust  journey  to  England,  was  quitting 
Anjerica  for  the  sole  piupose  of  freeing  himself  from  the  incum- 
brance of  a  wife  and  family.  During  their  stay  in  England,  this 
friend,  whose  genius  and  good  disposition  Eranklin  loudly  praises, 
seduces  a  young  woman,  and  next  abandons  her,  by  going  into 
the  country  under  a  feigned  name  ;  and  when  from  thence  h» 
writes  to  Franklin  to  assist  her  if  possible,  the  latter  avails  him- 
himself  of  the  commission  to  make  an  attempt  to  engage  her 
affections  ;  he  being  in  the  mean  time  engaged  to  a  young  Momau 
in  America,  and  whom,  inconsequence  of  not  hearing  from  him, 
he  finds  upon  his  return  marrried  to  another  man  by  whom  she 
is  afttrwiirds  deserted.  Upon  which,  and  without  considering 
the  stipulations  which  the  law  requires,  before  such  engagement* 
can  become  binding  or  legitimate,  they  mutually  consent  to  use 
their  choice  and  marry. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  review  the  life  of  Franklin^ 
and  we  have  been  induced  to  say  so  much,  simply  with  a  view  to 
justify  ourselves  for  not  participating  in  all  the  admiration  with 
which  nutny  persons  regard  his  character.     Hia  "  Memoirs/'  as 
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xve  have  before  observed,  only  reach  down  to  a  few  of  the  first 
years  of  his  life  ;  in  the  after  periods  of  it,  ho  made  great  preten- 
sions to  benevolence  and  honesty  and  philanthropy  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  notions  of  these  virtues,  he  may  perhaps  have  tliought 
that  he  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  he  really  possessed.  Bu^ 
according  to  our  notions  of  the  qualities  in  question,  we  should 
have  said,  that  a  person  who  in  mature  age  could  speak  of  so 
many  immoral  actions  and  characters,  as  are  described  in  the 
•''  Memoirs,"  with  praise  and  approbation,  and  even  without 
strong  censure,  must  in  truth  have  been  ignorant  of  all  except  tiie 
form  of  virtue  ;  did  we  not  know  that  vanity  will  blind  a  man  to 
overlook  or  even  praise  in  himself,  qualities  which  he  would  see 
in  a  more  just  point  of  view  if  reflected  from  the  actions  of  others. 
We  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  in  after-life  Franklin  may  not 
have  been  what  is  commonly  called  an  honest  man ;  but  we  da 
wish  to  express  our  doubts  as  to  his  right  to  the  praise  of  any 
thing  more  ;  his  morals  we  apprehend  to  have  been,  as  they  usu- 
ally are,  upon  a  level  with  his  mind  in  general ;  which  notwith- 
standing his  political  and  philosophical  labours,  we  apprehend  to 
have  been  made  of  strong  but  perfectly  common  materials.  In 
proof  of  this,  let  our  readers  take  up  one  of  his  Essays  upon  any 
miscellaneous  subject ;  as  he  may  not  be  supposed  to  put  out  his 
strength  in  epistolary  compositions,  the  Letters  which  are  now 
more  immediately  under  our  consideration  will  perhaps  hardly 
fm-nish  us  with  so  safe  a  measure  of  his  general  powers.  In 
order  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  selecting  unfavourable  speci- 
mens of  his  manner  and  talents,  we  shall  fake  two  of  the  first;  the 
former  of  which  is  called  the  ''  Whistle,"  and  the  latter,  the 
"  Handsome  Leg  ;"  and  we  think  our  readers  will  admit,  that 
although  they  are  not  such  as  a  common-place  man,  such  as 
JFranklin  really  was,  need  be  ashamed  of  having  produced,  yet 
that  they  are  such  as  a  man  of  superior  talents,  such  as  Franklin 
pretended  to  be,  and  we  have  no  doubt  thought  himself^  wouU 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of, 

"  The  Whistle  :  a  true  Story.      Written  to  his  Nephexu. 

**  "When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  it 
holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop 
where  they  sold  toys  for  children ;  and  being  charmed  with  the 
sound  of  a  tvhistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  In  the  hands  of  another 
boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  him  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came 
home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with 
my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers,  and  sistei's, 
and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had 
given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth.  This  put  me  iu 
mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
jaoney  and  they  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried 

with 
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with  vexation  ;  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the 
ijohistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

"  This  however  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression 
continuing  on  my  mind  ;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don't  give  too  much  Jjr 
the  ivhistie  ;  and  so  I  saved  my  money. 

**  As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions 
of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  loo  much 
Jbr  the  tvhistle. 

"  When  I  eaw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favours,  sacri- 
ficing his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his 
virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
This  man  gives  too  muchjor  his  tvhistle. 

"  Wlien  I  saw  anether  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  employing 
himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining 
them  by  that  neglect:  He  pay  s^  indeed^  says  I,  too  much  for  his 
ivhistle. 

*'  If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable 
living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  wealth;  Poor  man,  says  I,  you  do  indeed  pay 
too  much  for  your  whistle. 

"  When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable 
improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal 
sensations  :  Mistaken  man,  says  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  your- 
self,  instead  of  pleasure  :  you  give  too  much  for  your  vohistle. 

*'  If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his 
career  in  prison  ;  Alas,  says  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
ivhistle. 

•'  When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  married  to  an 
ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband  :  What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that  she 
has  paid  so  much  for  a  whistle  ! 

*'  In  short,  I  conceived  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind were  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  had  made 
of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
ivhistles.'*    P.  14. 

"  The  handsome  and  deformed  Leg. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  who,  with  equal 
degrees  of  health  and  wealth,  and  the  other  comforts  of  life,  be- 
come, the  one  happy,  and  the  other  miserable.  This  arises  very 
much  from  the  different  views  in  which  they  consider  things,  per- 
sons, and  events  ;  and  the  effect  of  those  different  views  upon  their 
own  minds. 

*'  In  whatever  situation  men  can  be  placed,  they  may  find  con- 
veniences and  inconveniences :  in  whatever  company,  they  may 
find  persons  and  conversation  more  or  less  pleasing :  at  whatever 
table,  tl>ey  may  meet  with  meats  and  drinks  of  better  and  worse 
taste,  dishes  better  and  worse  dressed  :  in  whateyer  climate,  they 

will 
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will  find  good  and  bad  w^eather  :  under  whatever  government,  they 
may  find  good  and  bad  laws,  and  good  and  bad  administration  of 
those  laws :  in  whatever  poem,  or  work  of  genius,  they  may  see 
fiiults  and  beauties  :  in  almost  every  face,  and  every  person,  they 
may  discover  fine  features  and  defects,  good  and  bad  qualities. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the   two  sorts  of  people  above 
mentioned  fix  their  attention,  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  happy, 
on  the  conveniences  of  things,  the  pleasant  parts  of  conversation, 
the  well  dressed  dishes,  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  the  fine  wea- 
ther, &c.  and  enjoy  all  with  cheerfulness.     Those  who  are  to  be 
unhappy,  think  and  sjjeak  only  of  the  contraries.     Hence  they  are 
continually  diseontented  themselves,  and,  by  their  remarks,  sour 
the  pleasures  of  society ;  offend  personally  many  people,  and  make 
themselves  every  where  disagreeable.     If  this  turn  of  mind  was 
founded  in  nature,  such  unhappy  persons  would  be  the  more  to  be 
pitied.     But  as  the  disposition  to  criticise,  aHd  to  be  disgusted,  is, 
perhaps,  taken  up  originally  by  imitation,  and  is,  unawares,  grown 
into  a  habit,  which,  though  at  present  strong,  may  nevertheless  be 
cured,  when  those  v/ho  have  it  are  convinced  of  its  bad  effects  on 
their  felicity :  I  hope  this  little  admonition  may  be  of  service  to 
them,  and  put  them  on  changing  a  habit,  which,  though  in  the 
exercise  it  is  chiefly  an  act  of  imagination,  yet  has  serious  conse« 
quences  in  life,  as  it  brings  on  real  griefs  and  misfortunes.     For  as 
many  are  offended  by,  and  nobody  lovesj  this  sort  of  people ;  no 
one  shews  them  more  than  the  most  common  civility  and  respect, 
and  scarcely  that ;  and  this  frequently  puts  them  out  of  humour, 
and  draws  them  into  disputes  and  contentions.     If  they  aim  at 
obtaining  some  advantage  in  rank  or  fortune,  nobody  wishes  them 
success,  or  will  stir  a  step,  or  speak  a  word  to  favour  their  preten- 
sions.    If  they  incur  public  censure  or  disgrace,  no  one  will  defend 
or  excuse,  and  many  join  to  aggravate  their  misconduct,  and  render 
them  completely  odious.     If  these  people  will  not  change  this  bad 
habit,  and  condescend  to  be  pleased  with  what  is  pleasing,  without 
fretting  themselves  and  others  about  the  contraries,  it  is  good  for 
others  to  avoid  an  acquaintance  with  them;  which  is  always  dis- 
agreeable, and  sometimes  very  inconvenient,  especially  when  one 
finds  oneself  entangled  in  their  quarrels. 

"  An  old  philosophical  friend  of  mine  was  grown,  from  experi< 
ence,  very  cautious  in  this  particular,  and  carefully  avoided  any 
intimacy  with  such  people.  He  had,  like  other  philosophers,  a 
thermometer  to  shew  him  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  and  a  baro- 
meter, to  mark  when  it  was  likely  to  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but  there 
being  no  instrument  invented  to  discover,  at  first  sight,  this  un- 
pleasing  disposition  in  a  person,  he,  for  that  purpose,  made  use  of 
his  legs ;  one  of  which  was  remarkably  handsome,  the  other,  by 
some  accident  crooked  and  deformed.  If  a  stranger,  at  the  first 
interview,  regarded  his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  handsome  one,  he 
doubted  him.  If  he  spoke  of  it,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  hand- 
some leg,  that  was  sufficient  to  determine  my  philosopher  to  have  no 
further  ^acquaintance  with  him.  Every  body  has  not  this  two- 
legged 
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legged  Instrument ;  but  every  one,  with  a  little  attention,  may 
observe  signs  of  that  carping,  fault-tinding  disposition,  and  take  the 
same  resolution  of  avoiding  the  acquaintance  of  those  infected  with 
ft.  I  therefore  advise  those  critical,  querulous,  discontented,  un- 
happy people,  that  if  they  wish  to  be  respected  and  beloved  bj 
others,  and  happj'  in  themsflves,  they  should  leave  off" looking  at  the 

ygbH'"   P-2I..  i 

It  will,  however,  be  urj^ed,  that  it  is  not  upon  his  nierifs  as  a 
Vvriter,  that  the  fame  of  Franklin  rests  ;  if  we  would  see  him  in 
his  true  character,  we  must  consider  bin)  as  the  patriot,  the  poli- 
tician^ and  above  all,  as  the  father  of  electricity.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction, which  he  himself  would  not  liave  been  very  proud  of 
availing  himself;  for  it  is  obvious,  from  wliat  he  says  of  himself, 
that  if  there  were  any  accomplishiiicnt  of  which  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  master,  it  was  that  of  possessing  a  iine  style;  and 
any  character  of  which  he  was  particularly  ambitious',  it  was 
that  of  being  an  excellent  writer.  Bat  however,  passing  over 
the  error  of  this  opinion,  let  us  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  oar  sentiments  as  to  his  merits  in  the  other  mentioned  parti- 
culars. As  to  his  patriotism^  this  is  a  subject  which  it  is  now 
too  late  to  touch  upon;  he  engaged  himself  in  a  cause  which  a'e 
should  not  have  approved  of,  and  cannot  now  approve  ;  but 
there  were  many  wise  and  good  n^en,  who  thought  as  he  did  re- 
specting the  justice  of  it,  and  we  have  no  right  to  impugn  the 
purity  of  his  motives  without  impugning  theirs. 

As  a  politician,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word^  we  have 
little  doubt  of  his  capacity  ;  the  letters  before  us,  prove  that  he 
perfectly  understood  the  business  upon  which  he  was  sent  to 
reside  in  London  j  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  knew  well  by 
what  means  the  ends  which  he  proposed,  good  or  bad,  were  to' 
be  accomplished.  This  no  doubt  is  the  appropriate  praise  of  a 
diplomatist;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  praise  to  which  so  many  may  lay 
claim,  that  it  cannot  be  .supposed,  and  ought  not  injustice  to  con- 
fer any  considerable  degree  of  posthumous  reputation.  Success  in 
the  intrigues  of  politics  depends  much  more  upon  activity,  firm- 
ness, coolness,  and  other  qualities  of  a  like  nature,  than  upon 
the  qualities  of  what  ought,  in  strictness  of  speech,  to  be  called 
the  understanding  ;  the  former,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit, 
that  Franklin  possessed  in  a  very  superior  degree  ;  our  only  doubt 
is,  whether  he  was  proportionably  superior  to  ordinary  men  in 
the  latter ;  and  we  think,  that  if  the  soundness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  a  politician's  understanding,  may  be  measured  by  ths 
particular  opinions  which  he  entertains  respecting  the  more  ge- 
neral, and  as  it  were,  philosophical  questions  which  belong  to 
politics,  we  should,  with  very  little  hesitation,  decide  that  Frank- 
lin's understanding  was  by  no  means  deserving  of  any  great  share 
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of  our  respect.    With  respect  to  the  American  war,  for  example : 
xve  cannot  but  say,  that  we  think,  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
it,  the   American  people  had  jnst  reason   to  complain.     Our 
colonial  dominion  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  commercial 
monopoly ;  the  colonies  contract  to  trade  with  us,  and  with  us 
only  ;  whatever  articles  of  European  production   ihey  require^ 
they  are  bound  to  purchase,  though  at  a  loss,  from  the  mother 
j-ountiy  ;  and  as  they  are  likewise  obliged  to  export  all  their  pro- 
duce, ni  the  first  instance,  to  England,  it  is  plain  that  we  in  facS 
levy  a  profit  upon  the  whole  exportable  growth  of  our  trans-ma- 
rine dominions,  and  make  them  pay  a  tax,   in  addition  to  tiiat 
paid  by  the  other  members  of  the  emj)ire,  upon  every  article  of 
home  production  that  they   may  happen    t;>   require.     Whether 
it  be  more  prohtable  to  make  the  colonies  contribute  to  the  ge- 
neral expences  of  the   empire  in  this  way,  than  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  taxation,  it  is  for  the  mother  country  to  determine  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  equitable,  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  in  both  ways.    The  American  colonies  were  willing  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  expences  of  their  own  respective  establish- 
ments, and  this  we  think  was  all  that  we  could  justly,  so  long  as 
we  adhered  to  the  colonial  system,  require  of  them.    In  exacting 
more  from  them,  the  colonies  were  certainly  aggrieved,  and  con- 
sequently were  justified  in  taking  all  legal  measures  to  procure 
redress.     But  resistance  and  rebellion  were  not   legal  measures 
of  redress  ;  that  the   subject   is  not  to  take  up  arms  on  every 
occasion  that  the  legi&lature  acts  unjustly,  is   unquestionable ; 
whether  he  may  do  so  upon  any,  has  been  made  a  question,  and 
if  he  may,  how  far  the  measures  which  led  to  the  American  war, 
afford  a  case  in  point,  creates  an  argument  in  which  we  should 
probably  differ  very  widely  from  many  who  were  in   general 
wiser  men  than  either  Franklin  or  ourselves.     But  tlse  fact  is, 
that  according  to  the  view  which  this  last  took  of  the  dispute,  be 
the  merits  of  the  general  question  what  they  may,  he  was  upon 
any  supposition  a  rebel.     Upon  the  footing  on  which  he  placed 
the  dispute,  the  point  at  issue  was,  the  riglit  of  this  count/y  to 
legislate  for  America  in  any  case;  he  expressly  states   that   the 
relation  of  England  to   her  colonies  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  which  she  stands  to  Hanover,  and  uj)on  this  position  he 
rests  the  right  of  America  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  taxes  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed   upon  her;  a  principle,  it  is  manifest, 
founded  neither  upon  law  nor  npon  fact,  as  they  actually  were, 
but  merely  upon  what  he  supposes  the  law  and  the  fact  oagl.t  to 
be-     If  this  were  received  as  sound  doctrine,  the  whole  system 
of  our  colonial  policy  is  an  usurpation,  and  we  had  no  right  even 
to  erect  those  commercial  regulations  which  enter  into  the  very 
essence  <?f  our  colonial  policy.    That  Erauklio  did  not  pretend 
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to  affirm  this,  is  evident  enough  ;  but  the  principles  on  whic^ 
he  rests  the  right  of  America  to  resist  the  particular  acts  of  our 
legislature,  which  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  independence, 
lead  immediately  to  this  conclusion,  and  place  the  American  war, 
and  the  views  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  on  her  part,  upon  a 
footing,  which  the  people  of  this  country/  had,  at  all  events,  a 
right  to  oppose.  Franklin's  views  upon  this  question,  are  best 
collected  from  his  writings  in  general ;  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  M.  Dubourg,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
nature  of  them. 

"  I  see  with  pleasure  that  we  think  pretty  much  alike  on  the 
subjects  of  English  America.  We  of  the  colonies  have  never  in- 
sisted that  we  ought  to  be  exempt  from  contributing  to  the  common 
expences  necessary  to  support  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  We 
only  assert,  that  having  parliaments  of  our  own,  and  not  having 
repi'esentativcs  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  our  parliaments  are  the 
only  judges  of  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  contribute  in 
this  case ;  and  that  the  English  parliament  has  no  right  to  take 
our  money  without  our  consent.  In  fact,  the  British  empire  is 
not  a  single  state ;  it  comprehends  many ;  and  though  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  of  taxing 
the  colonies,  it  has  no  more  right  to  do  so,  than  it  has  to  tax 
Hanover.  We  have  the  same  king,  but  not  the  same  legis- 
latures."   Vol.  II.  P.  170. 

It  is  clear  that  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  above  extracts  are  founded,  depends  upon  certain 
abstract  postulates  respecting  political  rights,  and  not  upon  any 
privileges  which  the  Americans  were  entitled  by  law  to  claim. 
If  one  legislature  had  not  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans  without 
their  consent,  they  had  no  right  to  legislate  for  them  in  any 
instance ;  and  this  is  explicitly  stated  to  be  the  Opinion  of  our 
author  in  another  letter  of  his  to  Governor  Franklin,  his  son, 
who  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  his  father,  continued  un- 
shaken in  his  loyalty. 

*'  From  a  long  and  thorough  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am 
indeed  of  opinion  that  the  Parliament  has  no  right  to  make  any 
law  whatever  binding  on  the  colonies.  That  the  King,  and  not  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  collectively,  is  their  sovereign,  and  that 
the  King,  with  the  respective  Parliaments,  is  their  only  legislature.'* 

Where  Franklin  procured  this  doctrine,  in  what  part  of  our 
statute-book,  or  from  what  period  in  the  history  of  our  colonial 
policy,  vvc  know  not ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  had  i 
Burke  opposed  the  justice  of  the  American  war,  upon  siuiilar  \ 
views,  lie  would  not  have  met  with  so  many  advocates  of  his      | 

opinion^ 
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opinion,  as  he  found   at  the  timC;,  both  in  the  Parliament  and 
:imong  the  people  of  England. 

Similar  instances  of  the  superficial  and  narrow  views,  taken 
by  Franklin,  of  all  abstract  and  general  questions^  will  be  found 
in  his  opinions  respecting  the  causes  of  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  disorders  of  car  English  constitution.  In  a  letter  to  Henry 
Laurens,  he  tells  us  : 

**  The  disorders  of  that  government  whose  constitution  has  been 
so  much  praised,  are  come  to  a  height  tliat  threatens  some  violent 
convulsion,  if  not  a  dissolution  ;  and  its  physicians  do  not  even 
seem  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  prescribe 
insufficient  remedies,  such  as  place  hills,  more  equal  representation^ 
more  frequent  elections,  &c.  &c.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  ma- 
lady consists  in  the  enorvwus  salaries,  emoluments,  and  patj-onage 
of  great  offices.  Ambition  and  avarice  are  separately  strong  pas- 
sions:  When  they  are  united  in  pursuit  of  tlie  same  object,  they 
are  too  strong  to  be  governed  by  common  prudence,  or  influenced 
by  public  spirit  and  love  of  country ;  they  drive  men  irresistibly 
into  factions,  cabals,  dissentions,  and  violent  divisions,  always 
mischievous  to  public  councils,  destructive  to  the  peace  of  society, 
and  sometimes  fatal  to  its  existence.  As  long  as  the  immense  pro- 
fits of  these  offices  subsist,  members  of  the  shortest  and  most 
equally  chosen  parliaments  will  have  them  in  view,  and  contend 
for  them,  and  their  contentions  will  have  all  the  same  ruinous  con- 
sequences. To  me  there  seems  to  be  but  one  effectual  remedy, 
and  that  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  so  corrupt  a  nation ;  which  is, 
to  abolish  these  profits,  and  make  every  place  of  honor  a  place  of 
burthen.  By  that  means  the  effect  of  one  of  the  passions  above- 
mentioned  would  be  taken  away,  and  something  would  be  added 
to  counteract  the  other.  Thus  the  number  of  competitors  for 
great  offices  would  be  diminished,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  sjtiU 
5vould  obtain  them  moderated,"     Vol.  II.  P.  51. 

This  is  exactly  the  slang  of  that  numerous  class  of  under-bred 
politicians,  who  from  having  been  accustomed  from  their  youth 
upwards  to  look  upon  money  as  the  great  object  of  mankind, 
are  hardly  able  to  conceive  any  more  laudable  motives  being  able 
to  stand  in  competition  with  the  desire  of  procuring  it.  No 
doubt,  by  taking  away  the  rewards  which  the  career  of  politics 
holds  out,  you  will  "  diminish  the  number  of  competitors  for 
great  offices  :"  but  how  far  this  is  the  best  means  of  filling  tliem 
with  men  of  competent  talents  and  attainments,  admits  of  some 
discussion.  That  every  man  in  office  should  devote  himself  to 
the  public  interest  is  certainly  desirable  :  and  we  believe  no  more 
effectual  means  for  securing  this  end  can  be  devised,  than  by 
I  making  it  the  private  interest  of  every  man  in  office  to  do  so. 
But  the  most  notable  instance  of  the  characteristic  manner  in 
jvhich  Franklin  was  in  the  habits  of  regarding  general  questions 
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in  politics  and  in  the  institutions  of  society,  is  in  his  argument 
apjainst  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  hereditary  nobiUty  in 
i\mer'..a.  He  iiad  been  couisulted  respecting  the  propriety  of 
instituting  an  herefiilary  order,  to  be  named  tlie  Order  of  Cin- 
cinuatus.  In  the  oliitclions  wliich  he  urges,  he  does  not  shew 
the  inutihty  or  injuriousoess  of  privileged  orders  in  a  stale  gene- 
rally, nor  llse  intpolicy  or  inconsistency  of  establishing  tliem  in 
a  republican  governn)e»t,  like  that  of  America ;  his  argument 
is  founded  upon  arit.hmetical  calcidationl 

"  But  the  absurdity  of  descending  honours  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  philosophical  opinion,  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. A  mans  son,  for  instance,  is  but  half  of  his  family,  the 
other  half  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  wife.  His  son  too,  mar- 
rying into  another  family,  his  share  in  the  grandson  ia  but  a  fourth  ; 
in  the  great  grandson  by  the  same  process  it  is  but  an  eighth.  In 
the  next  generatien  a  sixteenth  ;  t'le  next  a  thirty-second  ;  the 
next  a  sixty-fourth;  the  next  an  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  ;  the 
next  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  :  and  the  next  a  five  hundred 
and  twelfth  :  thus  in  nine  generations  v.hich  will  not  require  more 
than  SOO  years,  (no  very  great  antiquity  for  a  family)  our  present 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus's  share  in  the  then  existing 
knight,  will  be  but  a  5 12th  part;  which,  allowing  the  present  cer- 
tain fidelity  of  American  wives  to  be  insured  down  through  all 
those  nine  generations,  is  so  small  a  consideration,  that  methinks 
no  reasonable  j:nan  would  hazard  for  the  sake  of  it,  the  disagree- 
able consequences  of  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  ill-will  of  his  covm- 
trymen. 

"  Let  us  go  back  with  our  calculation  from  this  young  noble,  the 
512th  part  of  the  present  Knight,  through  his  nine  generations  till 
we  return  to  the  3'ear  of  the  institution.  He  must  have  had  a  father 
and  mother,  they  are  two ;  each  of  them  had  a  father  and  mother, 
they  are  four.  'I'hose  of  the  next  preceding  generation  will  be 
eight,  the  next  sixteen,  the  next  thirty-two,  the  next  sixty-four, 
the  next  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  tlie  next  two  Imndred  and 
fifty-six,  and  the  ninth  in  this  retrocession  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  who  must  be  now  existing,  and  all  contribute  their  pro- 
portion of  this  future  Chevalier  de  Cineinnatus.  These,  with  ihe. 
lest,  make  together  as  follows  : —   2 
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(^ne  thousand  and  twenty-two  men  and  women,  contributors  to 
the  formation  of  one  knight.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  thousand  of 
these  future  knights,  there  must  be  now  and  hereafter  e>asting 
one  milHon  and  twenty-two  thousand  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are 
to  contribute  to  their  production,  unless  a  part  of  the  number  are 
employed  in  making  more  knights  than  one.  Let  us  strike  ofF 
then  tile  22,000  on  the  supposition  of  this  double  employ,  and 
then  consider  whether  after  a  reasonable  estimation  of  the  number 
of  rogues  and  fools,  and  scoundrels,  and  prostitutes,  that  are 
mixed  with,  and  help  to  make  up  necessarily  tlieir  million  of  pre- 
decessors, posterity  will  have  much  reason  to  boast  of  the  noble 
blood  of  the  then  existing  set  of  Chevaliers  of  Cincinnatus.  The 
future  genealogists  too  of  these  Chevaliers,  in  proving  the  lineal 
descent  of  their  honor  through  so  many  generations,  (even  sup- 
posing honor  capable  in  its  nature  of  descending)  will  only  prove 
the  small  share  of  this  honor  which  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any 
one  of  them,  since  the  above  simple  process  in  arithmetic  makes 
it  quite  plain  and  clear,  that  in  proi»ortion  as  the  antiquity  of  the 
ihmily  shall  augment,  the  right  to  the  honor  of  the  ancestor  will 
diminish;  and  a  few  generations  more  would  reduce  it  to  some- 
thing so  small  as  to  be  very  near  an  absolute  nullity.  I  hope  there- 
fore tliat  the  Order  will  drop  this  part  of  their  project,  and  content 
themselves  as  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  Orders  of  Europe  do,  with  a  life  enjoyment  of  their 
little  badge  and  ribband,  and  let  the  distinction  die  with  those 
who  have  merited  it.  This  I  imagine  will  give  no  offence.  For 
my  own  part,  1  shall  think  it  a  convenience  when  I  go  into  a  com- 
pany where  there  may  be  faces  unknown  to  me,  if  I  discover, 
by  this  badge,  the  persons  who  merit  some  particular  expression 
of  my  respect;  and  it  will  save  modest  virtue  the  trouble  of  calling 
for  our  regard,  by  awkward  round-about  intimations  of  having  been 
heretofore  employed  as  officers  in  the  continental  service."  Vol.  IL 
P.  47. 

There  are  in  the  Collecrion  of  Letters  before  lis,  some  which 
are  rather  curious  respeclnig  the  religious  opinions  of  our  author  ; 
and  perhaps,  had  we  not  said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  his 
politics,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  make  room  for  some 
extiacts  on  this  subject.  Whether  lie  was  a  mere  abstract  deist, 
or  professed  that  particular  species  of  Deism,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Soeinianism,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

"  As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  he,  "  my  opinion  of  whonr 
you  particularly  desire,  I  think  the  system  of  morals  and  his  reli- 
gion, as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  or  is  like 
to  see  ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various  corrupiing  changes, 
and  I  have,  v.'ith  most  of  tlie  present  dissenters  in  England,  some 
doubts  as  to  his  divinity ;  though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogma- 
tize upon,  having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  my- 
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self 'with  it  notKt  ivhen  I  expect  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  ofhno'osm^ 
the  truth  mth  less  trouble."     P.  131. 

Well  might  a  person  who  Is  daring  enough  to  profess  such 
carelessness  and  security  as  this,  lespecting  the  questions  which 
our  author  seems  to  have  thought  it  beneath  his  philosophical 
dignity  to  have  studied,  profess  in  another  letter,  that  with 
respect  to  the  happiness  of  heaven,  "  For  my  part,  I  have  not 
the  vanity  to  think  I  deserve  it,  the  folly  to  expect  it,  nor  the 
ambition  to  desire  it."  This  sort  of  language  is  bold  enoiii2;h  to 
be  sublime,  and  would  perhaps  become  the  moutii  of  Milton's 
Satan  ;  but  were  we  to  comment  upon  it,  we  should  only  be  able 
to  express  feelings,  which  it  is  alv\aysas  well  to  repress. 

In  one  respect  we  expected  some  amusement,  and  perhaps  in- 
struction, from  the  letters  before  us :  but  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed. The  point  of  view  in  which  FranUin  is  really  respect- 
able, is  as  a  natural  philosopher;  and  we  looked  to  the  volume 
before  us  for  some  anecdotes  respecting  the  history  of  his  elec-  | 
trical  experiments,  which  might  perhaps  have  repaid  us  for  the 
labour  of  wading  through  so  large  a  collection  of  uninteresting 
letters  and  papers.  The  letters  before  us,  are  however  totally 
silent  on  the  subject ;  two  parts  out  of  the  three  into  which  the 
volume  is  divided,  consist  of  letters  written  by  him  in  his  capa- 
city of  agent  at  London  for  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachussets,  and  Georgia,  and  afterwards  as  resident  at  the  court 
of  France  from  the  Congress.  Tiie  first  part  only,  included  in 
the  first  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages,  can  properly  be  called 
his  private  correspondence — and  a  correspondence  of  less  inte- 
rest or  merit,  camiot  well  be  conceived.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  subject,  on  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  our  author  speaking,  he  is,  as  we  before  observed,  totally 
silent ;  those  which  he  discusses,  are  not  in  themselves  of  any 
great  interest,  or  if  they  were,  we  know  not  that  we  should  feci 
any  peculiar  curiosity  to  learn  his  opinions  respecting  them.  For,as 
our  readers  may  have  collected  from  the  nature  of  our  remarks, 
we  entertaiji  no  very  profound  respect  for  tlie  talents,  nor  even 
for  the  character,  of  Franklin;  and,  except  when  this  is  felt,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  n^an's  familiar  correspondence  can  confer  any  great 
anmsemeut.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  letters 
before  us  are  altogether  without  merit ;  they  are  simple  enough 
with  respect  to  language,  but  are  continually  filled  with  afl'ccted 
and  forced  sentiments  ;  and  there  is  a  business-like  air  about  them, 
which  excludes  all  approaclies  to  that  intimate  familiarity,  v\hich 
renders  the  correspondence  of  some  few,  whose  letters  have  been 
j)ublished,  valuable  ccntributions  to  literature.  The  volume 
Itself  is  a  very  notable  specimen  of  that  art,  w  hich  has  of  late 
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years  been  so  often  noticed  by  us — we  mean,  of  book- 
making.  The  letters  seem  to  have  been  huddled  into  a  volume, 
without  any  sort  of  selection,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  nu- 
merous, that  two  or  three  of  them,  which  we  noticed  as  we  went 
along  and  intended  to  extract,  on  account  of  some  anecdote  or 
other  circumstance,  have  however,  upon  our  recurring  to  the 
volume,  eluded  our  research.  But  our  remarks  have  already 
exceeded  the  length,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  to 
publications  much  more  valuable  than  that  before  us;  and  if 
they  have  been  employed  rather  in  criticisms  upon  Franklin  him- 
self than  upon  the  letters  themselves,  which  have  given  occasion 
to  our  animadversions,  it  is  that  the  letters  do  not  in  fact  admit 
of  criticism.  We  cannot  extract  letters  merely  because  they  are 
dull  and  uninteresting,  and  those  of  the  contrary  character  are 
so  rare  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  hardly  to  have  afforded  scop« 
for  a  review  ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  the  chief  reason  of  the 
episodical  turn,  which  our  remarks  have  insensibly  taken,  is,  that 
we  disapprove  of  much  of  Franklin's  character,  and  think  that 
even  his  merits  have  been  very  greatly  overstated,  and  were  not 
sorry  to  have  au  opportunity  of  expressing  our  opinions. 


Art.  VI.  J 11  Inqiiirij  into  the  Principle  of  Population :  a 
Defence  of  Poor  Lazes,  &;c.  &iC.  &jC.  Bj/  James  Grahame, 
Esq.  8vo.  312  pp.  10s.  Gd.  Edinburgh,  Constable; 
London,  Longman.      1816. 

Vn.  ^n  Inquirij  into  the  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism, 
and  Poor  Rates,  &)'c.  ^c.  ^'c.  JBy  William  Clarkson,  Esq. 
Baldwin.      1816. 

Vlil.  The  Speech  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  on  the  Poor  Eaus. 

1817. 

We  should  inKigine,that  this  is  Mr.Grahame's  first  appearance, 
as  an  author,  on  the  subject  of  Economics,  and  we  are  moreover 
inclined  to  think,  after  reading  his  book  with  attention,  that  he 
has  been  urged  on  to  publish  it,  rather  by  the  wish  to  procure  an 
early  distinction  than  by  any  clear  views  of  practical  utiUty,  or 
even  any  desire  to  have  his  notions  reduced  to  practice.  Hav- 
ing read  a  good  deal,  and  collected  some  important  facts  from 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers,  he  seems  to  have  resolutely 
determined  to  put  foi  th  a  volume,  and  this  too  without  calling 
to  mind  that  he  had  as  yet  no  leading  principle,  according  to 
which  he  might  arrange  his  materials,  and  thereby  make  them 
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bear  together  on  some  definite  object.    He  writes,  indeed,  toler-' 
ab!v  well,    and  makes  good  sentences,  and   even  sensible  para- 
graphs, taken  singly;  but  when  we  look  for  the  drift  of  an  argu- 
ment, in  any  larger  portion  of  his  work,  or  for  a  conclusion  sup- 
ported by  a  coniiecied  train  of  reasonmg,  you  are  sure  to  be  dis- 
appointed and  put  out  of  temper.      Like  several  of  the  other  op- 
ponents of  MalUuis,  among  whom  he  is  eager  to  enrol  himself, 
he  appears  also,    on  many  occasions,   fully  more  inclined  to  at- 
tack by  inference  than   to  combat  with  reason;  assailing  minute 
points  left  unprotected  by  a  candid  and  unsuspecting  adversar}', 
whilst  he   leaves   the  main  strengtii  of  the  fortress   wholly  un- 
tuuclied.     Imitating  some  of  those  authors  too,  he  even  con- 
descends to  remark  osi   insulated  expressions,   and  on  rhetorical 
figures  introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of  illustration  ;  and  thus  is  he 
repeatedly  druwu  into  the  erroneous  conviction,  that  he  mav  be 
justified  iii  founding  oljjertioiss  to  the  doctrines  of  JSIr.  Malihus, 
on  certain  contingent  and  indirect  results,  which  he  himself  ima- 
gines,   but  which  are  not  the  most  remotely  connected  with  the 
general  operation  of  these  doctrines,  or  even  on  the  very  misin- 
terpielutions,  to  which  the  language  of  that  ilistinguished  author 
has  been  too  frequently  subjected.     Injustice  to  Mr.  Grahame, 
however,  we  nuist  observe,  that  he  is  never  scurrilous  nor  dis- 
posed, in  any   instanie,   to  ascribe  the  opinions   which  he  con- 
demns to  moral  Impitude  or  improper  views   of  religion :  the 
weapons  he  employs  are  drawn  from  the  head  and  not  from  the 
heart,  and  if  they  are  not  at  any  time  very  .sharp,  they  are  at  least 
at  all  times  free  from  poison. 

The  principal  object  of  this  little  publication  is  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  to  society  of  t!:e  tendency  to  exuberance  of  numbers 
among  the  human  race,  in  all  circujnstanccs  not  positively  in- 
compatible witijfan  increased  populaticni ;  to  p.)int  out  the  su- 
perior condition,  as  to  viitue  and  happiness,  of  those  communi- 
ties where  marnage  prevails,  conspared  witii  such  as  practice  ce- 
libacy on  system  ;  and  lastly,  to  defend  poor  rates  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  on  the  ground  that  ihey  establish  a  profitable  in- 
terc  an.'-e  between  the  rich  and  thti  indigent,  blessing  those  who 
give  and  those  who  receive.  There  is,  besides,  a  species  of 
episocie  introduced  on  "  old  maids,"  m  which  oiir  author  can- 
vasses very  minutely  the  various  arguments  of  Mr.  Mahhus  in  fa- 
vour ot  aniKjualed  vu-gins,  and  labours  with  more  success  than 
gallantry,  we  think,  to  restore  to  the  matron  the  honours,  of  which 
the  new  selioul  has  in  vam  attempted  to  deprive  her. 

<«  I  believe,"  says  lie,  <'  Mr.  Mallhus  has  to  do  with  very  stub- 
born materials  when  he  attempts  to  create  a  reverential  prejudice  in 
fevour  oi  old  maids;  and  1  suspect  his  very  chivalrous,  but  very  in-r 
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judicious,  panegyric  on  that  sisterhood,  will  contribute  but  little  to 
rescue  maidens  in  years  from  the  unjust  ridicule  they  have  been  so 
long  exposed  to." 

We  have  nn  intention  to  decide  this  weighty  matter,  or  to  take 
part  with  either  of  die  combatants,  whoiii  we  have  pKi-'t  d  upon 
the  iield  ;  sutHce  it  to  state  as  our  opinion  in  passing,  diat  Mr. 
Mahhus  seems  L.j  give  the  single  ladies  more  merit  than  they  can 
justly  claim,  when  he  says,  that 

"  The  old  maid  exalts  others  by  depressing  herself;  her  self-denial 
has  made  room  for  another  marria^ge  without  any  additional  dis- 
tress ;  and  she  has  not,  like  the  generality  of  men,  in  avoiding  one 
error  fallen  into'its  opposite.  She  has  really  and  truly  contributed 
more  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest  of  society  arising  from  the  plea- 
sures of  marriage,  than  if  she  had  entered  into  this  union  herself." 

We  leave  the  learned  gentlemen  to  setlie  the  contending 
claims  of  their  fair  clients,  the  mother^s  and  n)aidens  of  Great 
Britain,  and  proceed  to  accompany  them  into  a  less  inviting  de- 
partment of  their  subject — the  legal  maintenanc*  of  the  poor. 

All  our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  poor  laws  of  England  were 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Elizsbeth,  and  also  tiiat  they  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  property 
occasioned  by  the  Reformation.  At  that  period  still  so  recent,  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  had  been  accumulated 
in  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  and  swarms  of  indigent 
people  accordingly  were  fed,  day  by  day,  from  the  overflowings 
of  the  sacred  patrimony.  The  rich,  whdst  alive,  devolved  the 
duty  of  almsgiving  upon  the  clergy,  who  were  supposed  to  know, 
better  than  any  other  class  of  men,  the  situation  of  the  numerous 
claimants  upon  their  bounty  ;  and,  at  their  death,  they  in  many 
instances  bequeathed  to  their  ghostly  almoners,  the  most  ample 
means  for  continuing  their  benefactions  to  the  poor.  Thus  it 
had  come  to  pass,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V I II,  that  the  va- 
rious religious  establishments,  regular  and  secular,  afforded  a  re- 
venue adequate,  not  only  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  luxury  with- 
in, but  also  the  still  more  numerous  demands  of  penury  without. 
jj  But  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and  t!ie  alienation  of  church 
lands,  at  the  epoch  now  alluded  to,  dried  up,  of  course,  almost 
entirely^  the  sources  whence  the  poor  derived  the  principal  means 
of  their  subsistence;  and  the  misery  consequent  upon  the  new 
order  of  things  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  both  great  and 
general.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made,  as  is  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Grahame,  both  by  the  government  and  by  the  suf- 
ferers themselves,  to  obtain  employment  or  temporary  support 
for  the  indigent;  before  the  establishment  of  the  poor  rates  was 
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resorted  to.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  recommending 
strongly,  but  inefitctually,  voluntary  assessments  in  every  parish 
for  this  purpose.  Harrison  speaks  of  emigrations,  in  these 
times,  to  "  France,  Germany,  Barbary,  India,  Muscovia,  and 
very  Calicut;"  and  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  is  well 
known,  the  foundations  of  our  American  colonies  were  laid.  lu 
the  mean  time,  many  of  the  poor  were  driven  by  dtspair  to  the 
utmost  extremities.  Strype  relates,  that  there  were  at  least  three 
or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagrants  in  every  county  of  England, 
vho  lived  by  theft  and  rapine.  Harrison  computes,  that  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  hanged  three  score  and 
twelve  thousand  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues.  In  the 
reigii  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  annual  executions  of  thieves 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred ;  and  martial  law  was,  at  one 
time,  proclaimed  against  the  vagabonds,  who  infested  the  streets 
of  this  metropolis.  At  length,  as  every  one  knows,  at  the  close 
of  this  great  sovereign's  reign,  the  legal  establishment  of  poor 
rates  was  perfected. 

We  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers,  to  prove  that  the  expedient  of  establishing  a  legal  as- 
sessment for  the  poor  was  originally  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  But  it  deserves  attention,  when  ex- 
plaining the  motives  of  our  ancestors,  that  they  meant  to  provide 
relief  on'y  for  the  aged  and  impotent,  for  such  as  were  unable  to 
work,  and  for  such  as,  though  willing  and  able  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing, could  not  find  employment.  England,  at  that  time,  being  v 
almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  want  of  work  mu?t  have  i' 
been  a  more  rare  occurrence  than  it  is  at  present,  when  so  great  a 
proportion  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  manufactures  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly w(^  are  justified  in  saying,  that  the  legislature,  in  passing  '■ 
the  act  in  question  for  a  legal  maintenance  of  the  indigent,  had  id 
their  view  only  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  such  as  might,  by  sick- 
ness or  accident,  be  rendered  unfit  for  daily  labour.  There  was, 
perhaps,  even  in  this  restricted  system,  a  radical  evil,  which  5 
could  scarcely  fail  to  spring  forth  and  produce  the  worst  effects, 
for  It  is  very  obvious,  that  a  certain  and  fixed  provision,  in  old  age 
or  bad  health,  must  relax  industry  in  youth,  and  prevent  com- 
pletely the  formation  of  those  prudential  and  parsimonious  ha- 
bits, which  are  only  found  to  grow  up  among  a  people  left  to  their 
Own  resources.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  this  compulsory 
systiem,  and  the  peculiar  evils  which  are  deplored  at  the 
present  day,  were  not  felt  until  the  poor  laws  were  made  the 
instrument  for  feeding  the  ignorant  and  lazy,  as  well  as  the 
sick  and  indigent,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious.  As  long 
iis  parochial  donations  were  confined  to  bed-ridden  and  impotent 
individuals,  little  harm  could  be  done,  either  to  those  who  r^-  1 
ceived,  or  tp  those  who  contributed;  but  the  moment  a  parish 
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v.'as  assessed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  vvages^  a  premium,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  held  out  to  idleness,  and,  on  the  other,  a  system  of 
taxation  was  commenced,  which,  if  not  speedily  checked,  will 
absorb  ihe  whole  rental  of  land,  and  completely  ruin  the  character 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  evil  has  already 
reached  such  an  alarming  height,  that  it  is  very  probable  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  without 
some  expedient  being  attempted  to  alleviate,  at  least,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  poor  rates  on  the  landed  interest.  From  Mr.  Cur- 
wen's  speech,  now  before  the  public,  as  well  as  from  several  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House  of  Connnons,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  sums  expended,  in  these  times,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  see  a  little  into  the  oppressive  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law  on  the  classes  immediately  above  the 
poor. 

The  sum  raised  by  parochial  assessments,  during  the  last  year, 
amounts  to  nearly  nine  millions,  to  which,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations, may  be  added,  under  the  head  of  subscriptions,  volun- 
tary charities,  hospitals, workhouses,  and  asylums  of  various  kinds, 
the  very  large  sum  of  six  millions  more  ;  making,  in  all,  above 
fourteen  millions  expended  for   charitable   purposes.     But  we 
having  nothing   to  do  with  the  additional  six  millions,   except 
j)erhaps  as  illustrating  the  effects  of  a  systematic  pauperism  on 
the  general  condition  of  society ;  the  sum  raised  by  the  direct 
operation  of  the  poor  law  being  that  which  alone  comes  properly- 
under  our  review  at  present.     It,  then,  we  compare  9>000,000/. 
w  ith  the  nett  rental  of  England,  estimated  at  about  36,000,000/,, 
we  find,  that  one-fourth  of  the  income  arising  from  lands  and 
houses,  goes  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  national  pauperism.  Mr. 
Curwen,   indeed,  after  deducthig  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges, 
calculates,  that  the  rental  of  the  country,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  times,   cannot  be  more  than  ;50,0()0,000/.,  and, 
estimating  the  poor's  rates  at  eight  millions  and  a  half,  he  arrived 
at  the  alarming  conclusion  that,  at  an  average,  fully  2(5  per  cent. 
on  the  uhole  revenue  drawn  from  real  property  is  set  apart  for 
maintaining  paupers.    In  particular  parishes,  of  course,  the  pres" 
sure  is  still  more  severely  felt ;  and  two  instances  of  such  occur  to 
our  recollection,  at  this  moment,  as  having  presented  petitions  to 
the  House  of  Commons   praying  for  relief.     In  the  parish  of 
Longton,  according  to  the  facts  detailed  in  the  petition,   there 
are  575  inhabitants,  409  of  whom  receive   parochial  aid ;  the 
rates  amounting  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  on  every  pound 
of  rent.     The  other  parish  is  Swanage,  the  petition  from  which 
sets  forth  that  the  population  amounted  to   ]  500,    of  whom  not 
more  than  one  in  seven  were  able  to  support  themselves  ;  that 
the  poor  rates  had  already  risen  to  twenty-one  shillings  in  the 
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pound  ;  and  that  all  the  funiers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  abandon  tlieir  lands. 

We  may  also  mention  one  or  two  facts  stated  by  iMr.  Ciirwen 
himself.  Speaking  of  Sheffield  he  said,  that  on  the  29th  of 
November  last,  there  were  840  families  receiving  relief,  and  their 
numbers  went  on  daily  increasing,  so  that  the  wh<j!e  means  of 
the  township  were  expected  shortly  to  prove  quite  unequal  to 
support  them.  A  farmer  of  210  acres  had  been  called  upon  to 
pay  a  guinea  a  day  to  the  poor,  and  was  expecting  to  be  called 
upon,  a  week  after,  to  pay  two  guineas  a  day.  Me  added,  that 
he  had  received  letters  full  of  inforaration  from  Sussex,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Notiinghamshire,  and  other  counties,  which  mentioned 
assessments  at  IBs.  and  'ilOs.  in  the  pound,  in  some  places  C^s. 
and  20"s.,  and  in  others  yet  more.  But  leaving  these  extreme 
cases  out  of  view,  it  seems  no  longer  to  admit  of  d(iubt,  that  no 
fewer  than  two  milhons  and  a  half  of  our  fellow  subjects  are  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  paupers,  receiving  more  'ir  less  assist- 
ance from  those  funds,  which  were  originally  provided  merely  to 
keep  alive  the  aged  and  decrepid.  The  population  of  Ei'.gland 
and  Wales,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  scarcely  amounts  to 
ten  millions;  from  which  it  f  dlows,  that,  if  the  proportion  of 
those  who  claim  paro<.  hial  aid  be  not  grearly  over-rated,  (and  the 
statemeiUs,  upon  w'jich  it  is  founded,  have  passed  uiicontradict- 
ed  in  the  House  of  Comn)ons,)  we  have  to  conieniplate,  as  the 
result  of  tlie  present  system,  the  very  discouraging  fact,  that  every 
fourth  Engiishman  lives  pnitly  on  alms.  The  operation  of  such 
a  state  of  ihings  on  the  agricuiinr:!l  interest  and  on  the  charac- 
ter (if  the  people  themselves,  has  been  frequency  pointed  out ; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  not  very  agreeable,  we  feel  inclined  to  dis- 
miss it  with  a  general  reference  to  what  has  been  ah  tad  v  written 
on  it,  by  persons  better  init-rtised  in  such  niatUrs  liian  we  can 
pretend  to  be:  still,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  full  extent  and  JTialig- 
jiancy  of  a  disorder  is  the  tii  st  step  to  a  radical  t  ure,  we  shall  state, 
in  a  few  words,  how  much  one  class  of  s'.-ciety  stsfters,  and  hov/ 
little  the  other  is  beiietiteci,  by  the  plan  now  acted  upon  for  re- 
lieving indigence,  in  this  paitofthe  empire. 

In  the  tirst  place,  then,  we  may  remark,  th;it  the  sum  of 
9,000,000/.  raised  from  the  nett  rental  of  the  ki'igdum  is  the 
most  grievous  tax  that  ever  was  imposed  in  any  country,  where 
the  object  of  the  impost  was  not  duectly  and  avowedly  to  dis- 
courage any  particular  species  of  tiatiic.  The  [)roperty  tax, 
against  which  so  much  dvclamalion  was  excited,  dresv  from  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  a  ccmtribuiion  -ojiiew hat  short 
of  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  from  landlords  a  susn  about  double 
that  amount  ;  being,  in  all,  six  millions  raised  upon  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  The  proportion  drawn  from  the  ouners  and  occu- 
piers 
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Ts  of  houses  was  comparatively  small,  not  exceeding  one  niil- 
;:i,    we  think;  so  t!mt,   speaking  generally,   we  may  say,    that     '' 
,.  uilv  the  whole  revenue  derived  iVom  real  property  was    taken 
,   )<;  oilhe  pockets  of  landholders  and  their  tenants.     The  pres- 
sure occasioned  by  this  tax  was  indeed  considerably  felt,  particu- 
'   ,ly  towards  the   close   of  th.3  war,    when  a  variety  of  circum- 
,  :uces   combined  to  lower  the  value  of  agricultural    property 
riid    [)roduGe;     but   that    pressure    was     comparatively  trifling, 
sniead  as  it  was  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  if  weighed 
a-;ainst  the  burden  of  poor  rates,  amoiuiting,  as  they  now  amount 
111  several   paits  of  the  country,  to  nearly  one  htiudred  per  cen- 
inai  on   the  whole  yearly  rent.     Governmeut,  on  the   occasion 
alluded  to,  demanded  to  meet  the   necessities  of   the   state  only 
lu/.  per  cent,  on  two-thirds  of  tlie  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  ;  but 
die  parish  officers,  in  order  to  supply  tiie  wants  of  the  poor,  de- 
jr.aiid  in  soaie  instances  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent.,  that  is, 
more  than  the  full  amount  of  the  rent  itself.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
i;tated  above,  on  the  authority  of  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  and   presented   to  the  House  of  Commoris,  the  amount  of 
assessments   under  the    poor   law  is  fully  equivalent  to  26  per 
cent,  on  the  income   from  ail  the  real  property  of   England  and 
Wales.      It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  parliament  to  grant  protec- 
tion to  the  land-owner  against  foreign  coajpetilion  in  the  home 
market,    to  sink  the  ma!l-l:i\',   and  to  lessen  that  on  husbandry 
Iiorses ;  for  as  long  as  a  .'^Nsurn  of  pauperism  shall  be  permitted 
to  exist,  swaliowhig  up,  without  any  return,  more  than  live  shil- 
lings (takir.g  the  average  of  tJie  kingdom)  in  every  pound  which 
his  laud  cisn  be  made  to  produce,  so  long  will  agriculture  labour 
under  a  dead  weight,    and  ail  unprovement  be  prevenied.     So 
rapidly,  too,   has   this  evil  encreased,  and   so  feeble  are  all  tlie 
ciiecks  to   Its  farther  progress,   that  we  need  not  be  greatly  sur- 
uii^ed  if,  in  llie  course  of  a  few  years,  we  siiali  see  it  the  ciiief 
Liiticle  of  expendituie  in  the  slate,  and  the  chief  source  of  taxa- 
lon.     Already  does  it  surpass  the  whole  expense  of  the  peace 
-stabrtshment  of  Great  Bntaui  before  the  commencement  of  the 
:  ite  war:   it  is  even  equal  to  one-half  of  the  estimates  proposed 
f  ir  the  maintenance   ot  our  fleets  and  armies,  on  the   extended 
stale  now  suited  (o  our  rank  as  a  nation  and  to  the  circumstances 
'.A  the  world;  f-r  the  j)ayment  of  all  the  pensions  in  t,he  form  of 
jiuif'  pay  and    other    remunerations    given    to   ih&  soldiers    and 
sailors  juat  retiretl  from  service  ;  for  defraying  all  charges  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  juslice  ;  and  for  supporting  the  dignity 
and  splendour  of  the  Royal  Family.     In  short,  if  we  take  into 
the  account   the   sums  expended  on  charitable  institutions,   not 
supported  duectly   by  the  poor's  rates,  the  numerous  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  workhouses,   with  which  the  face  of  the  country  is 

coveredo 
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covered,  Ave  shall  find,  that  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  indi- 
gent is  but  a  little  way  short  of  that  required  for  all  the  purposes 
of  government,  the  charges  on  the  national  debt  excepted. 

It  must  be  very  obvious,  in  the  second  place,  to  aii  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  this  most  impertaut  subject,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  money  so  expended  does  harm  instead  of  good  ;  in- 
creases the  poverty,  wljich  it  is  meant  to  diminish  ;  and  has, 
above  all,  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  character 
of  the  lower  orders.  On  first  thoughts,  almost  every  person,  not 
practically  acquainted  Mith  the  effects  of  a  dependent  and  for- 
tuitous mode  of  living,  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  poor  would  always  keep  pace  with  the  generosity  of 
the  rich,  and  that  every  sacrifice  made  by  the  latter  would  pro- 
cure for  them  the  service  and  reverence  of  the  former.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  where  the  charity  is  private  and 
Toluntary,  and  it  is  almost  never  the  case,  where  provision  is 
secured  by  law  and  regarded  as  a  riglit.  In  this  country,  at 
present,  every  indigent  person  claims  relief  from  his  parish, 
viewing  the  fund  from  which  it  is  supplied,  as  an  unalienable 
patrimony,  and  holding  himself  bound  to  none  for  receiving  that, 
which  no  one  can  refuse  to  give.  The  pauper  is  dependent,  but 
he  is  not  grateful ;  for  although  he  receives  alms,  he  knows  they 
ure  not  voluntary,  and  where  there  was  no  intention  to  give,  there 
can  be  no  claim  for  thankfulness.  Mr.  Curwen  appealed  to  such 
jnembers  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  were  magistrates,  and 
asked  whether,  agreeably  to  their  experience,  the  poor  were  at 
present  happy,  contented,  and  grateful.  He  knew,  that  they  must 
answer.  No  ;  that  they  were  unhappy,  dissatisfied,  and  ungrateful 
to  those  who  afforded  them  relief,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
without  real  comfort.  They  looked  on  every  thing  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  and  discontent  of  mind.  He  had  visited  Ireland;  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  wretched  Irish  cabins,  with  the  smoke 
issuing  through  the  door,  his  feelings  of  disgust  were  so  strong, 
that  he  turned  away,  desirous  not  to  enter ;  but  when  he  did  go 
in,  he  found  a  surprising  revolution,  and  the  least  looked  for  that 
could  be  imagined.  He  saw  within  the  place  the  exercise  of  all 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  while  potatoes  were  the  only  food, 
and  butter-milk  the  only  luxury.  He  thought  the  Irish  peasant 
happier  than  an  English  pauper.  The  poor  Irishman  did  not 
appear  broken  in  spirit  or  degraded.  He  had  travelled  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  that  country,  making  observations  on  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  was  convinced, 
that  nothing  was  so  dangerous  to  the  poor  as  pauperism  ;  and 
yet  there  were  not  less  than  two  millions  of  British  subjects  in 
that  degraded  state.  But  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  the  spirit 
be  broken  down,  and  the  character  debased^  when  the  pauper 
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claims  and  receives  as  a  right  the  subsistence,  or  the  temporary 
aid,  secured  to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  It  is,  we  imagine^ 
chiefly  because  he  measures  the  amount  of  his  claim  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  visible  misery,  knowing  that  this  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  parish  officers  will  measure  out  his  aliment ;  and  thus 
it  becomes  an  object  with  him  to  expose  and  even  exaggerate 
his  distress,  which  in  other  circumstances  an  honest  pride  would 
lead  him  to  conceal.  The  principal  points,  however,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  lower  orders  is  injured  by  systematic  pau- 
perism, respect  the  want  of  prudence,  economy,  and  forethought^ 
all  of  which  are  nearly  totally  destroyed  by  the  habits  and  feel» 
uigs  introduced  by  the  recent  abuses  of  parochial  assessment* 
Prudence,  indeed,  is  folly,  and  economical  living  must  be  re- 
'jarded  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  so  long  as  every  man  knows, 
that  whenever  he  cannot  find  employment,  or  cannot  earn  enough 
to  support  h's  family,  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  perform 
his  wonted  labour,  his  parish  is  bound  to  make  up  all  deficien- 
cies ;  to  give  him  wages,  if  they  cannot  give  him  work ;  to  aid 
his  income,  should  it  prove  inadequate  ;  and  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
lodge  him,  in  his  old  age.  In  such  circumstances,  forethought 
and  calculation  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  intellect ;  and  w  hen* 
soever  the  voice  of  prudence  whispers  "  save  whilst  you  are 
voung,"  the  waster  replies,  and  he  seems  justified  in  repl)ing, 
*'  the  parish  must  provide  for  me,  why  should  I  mind  saving  r" 

The  effects  of  this  reliance  on  parocliial  aid,  this  debasing  an* 
ticipation  of  a  dependent  existence,  are  chietly  manifested  in  th« 
great  number  of  early  and  thoughtless  marriages,  contracted  iu 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  without  the  means,  and  perhaps 
without  the  intention,  of  supporting  their  progeny.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention,  that  it  is  on  this  topic,  as  handled  by 
Mr.  Malthus,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  abuse  has  been  e.x» 
pended  by  his  numerous  opponents.  Mr.  Grahume,  among 
others,  chooses  to  be  eloquent  on  the  happiness  and  virtue 
attending  marriage,  contrasted  with  the  comfortless  lives  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  live  single,  and  the  vicious  lives  of 
those  who  shun  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  As  we  may  perhaps 
return  to  this  topic,  it  will  at  present  be  enough  to  say,  in  answer 
to  all  such  arguments  for  morality  founded  on  human  weakness, 
that  restraint  is  actually  practised,  in  all  civilized  countries,  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  of  youth,  as  few  persons  marry  immediately 
upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  thai,  if  prudence  is  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  virtue,  marriages  should  be  earlier 
than  they  usually  are.  All  that  Mr.  Malthus  pleads  for,  is  to 
extend  the  restraint,  imposed  by  prudential  considerations  iu 
early  youth,  until  the  parties  shall  have  attained  such  means  or 
prospects   in  the  world  as   will  justify  them    in  incurring  the 

charges. 
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charges,  inseparably  connected  with  a  family  even  of  the  lowest' 
average  number.  As  it  is  better  to  prevent  misery  than  to  see' 
it  removed  by  a  slow  thougb  cei tain  reniedy,  so  is  it  recom-' 
mended  to  all  classes  of  men  to  abstain  from  entering  into  family 
alliances,  if  it  nmst  be  at  the  inevitable  hazard  of  producing  vic- 
tims for  the  unsparing  ravages  of  famine  and  disease.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  by  Malthas,  that  the  strength  of  a  na- 
tion is  identified  with  the  extent  of  its  population  ;  but  he  main- 
tains, that  to  render  the  people  in  any  country  the  stay  of  their 
government  and  the  defenders  of  a  national  liberty,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  ihe  lirst  place,  to  make  them  comfortable,  healthy,  and 
disposed  to  rcsp'ict  themsebes.  Mere  nuuibers  do  not  consti- 
tute strength.  The  Chinese  are  at  once  the  most  numerous,  in 
proportion  to  their  territory,  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  feeble,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
In  every  thousand  inhabitants  of  Britain,  too,  there  are  more 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  than  in  the  same  number  of  French  ; 
and  this  fact  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  natives  of 
iVauce  marry  still  earlier  than  the  natives  of  Britain.  In  no 
point  of  view,  then,  can  it  be  advantageous  to  encourage  popu- 
lation by  any  other  inducements  than  a  liberal  reward  to  indus- 
try. The  bribe  of  parish  relief  is  at  once  impolitic  and  degrad- 
ing, and  ought  therefore  to  be  discontinued. 

The  lirst  great  abuse  of  the  poor  rates,  and  the  one,  which 
paved  the  way  for  most  of  the  intolerable  evils  now  so  justly 
complained  of,  was  the  appropriation  of  that  fund  to  make  up 
whatever  deticiency  there  might  occur  in  the  wages  of  labourers, 
in  times  of  dearness  and  scarcity.  Tlie  precedent  thus  esta- 
blished was  soon  so  far  made  use  of  as  to  justify  paribh-officers 
in  granting  a  weekly  allowance,  at  all  limes,  to  such  as  had  large 
families  and  small  incomes;  and,  this  principle  once  admitted, 
it  instantly  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  labourer  or 
tradesman  what  wages  he  could  earn,  as  he  knew  the  deticiency 
would  certainly  be  supplied  by  an  allocation  from  the  poor 
rates.  It  is  on  this  ground  accordingly,  tliat  pauperism  has  made 
the  greatest  progress.  Poverty  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
indigence  ;  and  the  number  of  those,  who  receive  a  pait  of  t'neir 
subsistence  from  their  parish,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  such 
as  are,  from  old  age,  or  other  causes,  unable  to  work  at  all. 
Reformation  ought,  therefore,  to  begin  here.  The  Act  esta- 
bliihing  the  aid  in  question  made  no  provision,  as  we  have  already 
said,  for  such  as  were  capable  of  working  ;  on  which  account  all 
the  reformation,  which  any  one  could  desire  at  present,  may  be 
effected  without  even  ammlhng  the  celebrated  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
or  so  much  as  introducing  a  new  bill  into  Parliament  Let  the 
object  of  the  ancient  Act  be  recurred  to  and  steadily  kept  in 
1  view 
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view  as  the  rule  of  practice.  After  a  proper  interval  for  vyarniiig 
and  preparation,  let  no  man,  who  has  employment,  receive  any 
parochial  assistance  in  bringing  up  his  family,  however  large ; 
and  thus  siiall  we  cut  off  at  once  the  most  burdensome  portion 
of  the  parish  taxes,  and  also  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
system,  as  it  respects  moral  sentiment  and  national  character. 

But,  to  justify  and  facilitate  such  a  step,  the  wages  of  the 
husbandry  servants  ought  to  he  somewhat  raised  above  the  pre- 
sent average ;  for  a§  tliese  persons  trust,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
supplement  granted  by  the  parish  overseer,  so  do  their  employers, 
it  is  said,  bf  keeping  wages  low,  render  that  supplenuiit  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  pamphlet  now  lies  be- 
fore us,  asserts,  that,  conipared  with  the  price  of  bread  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  aie 
not  nearly  as  good  at  the  present  day,  as  they  were  at  the  era  of 
the  Revolution.     His  statement  is  as  follows  :— 

I.onf.  Wages.  Wages  in  Quartern  Loaves. 

1688  -  3d.  -  -  6s.  per  week     -     -     -  24 

1776  -  6k  '  -  8 1.3 

1785  -  6  -  -  8 16 

1792  -  7  -  -  9 15 

1803  -  10  -  -  10 12 

1811  -  12  -  -  12 12 

1812  -  20  -  -  15 9 

That  is,  in  l688,  a  husbandry  servant  could  earn,  weekly, 
twenty-four  quartern  loaves,  whereas,  in  1812,  his  wages  would 
only  purchase  nine  of  these  loaves ;  and,  for  the  latter  year,  Mr. 
Clarkson  informs  us,  that  he  has  rather  over-rated  the  average 
value  of  wages  ;  for  in  Wiltshire,   Devonshire,   and  Cornwall, 
they  are  considerably  lower  thaw  in  other  counties  in  England, 
and  have  seldom,  he  understands,  exceeded  nine  shillings  a  week. 
It  appears  from  this,  he  continues,  that  the  price  of  husbandry 
vvagcb  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  vvith  the  price  of  provision?, 
taking  bread  as  the  criterion  ;   and,  it  being  by  far  the  principal 
article   of  food  for  the  labouring  class,  and  particularly  where 
there  are  children,  it  is  therefore  a  proper  standard  by  which  a 
suitable  judgment  may  be  formed.     In  further  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing,  it  appear.^  also  from  returns  made,  that  the  pau- 
pers in  agricultural  counties  exceed  those  in  manufacturing,  and 
that  the  rates  in  Dorsetshire  are  nearly  double  those  in  Cumber- 
land, although  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  population ; 
the  former   being  115,319,  and  the  average  rates  in  1803  (the 
year  the  last  returns  were  laid  before  Parliament)  4?.  2|:<i.  per 
£,  whilst  the  population  of  the  latter  was    117,230,  and   the 
rates  only   2s.  8d.  per  £.     The  amount  raised  in  Dorsetshire 

was 
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was  7Bj358Z.  whilst  that  raised  in  Cumberland  did  not  exceed 
34,896/. 

These  are   most  important  facts,  and  suggest  considerations 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil.      In  all  condi- 
tions of  society,  the  workmg  man  must  have  a  remuneration  for 
his  labour  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  family  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  number  ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  most  short-sighted  policy 
that  could  be  adopted,  and  the  most  susceptible  of  abuse,  to 
l;eep  wages  below  the  proper  standard,  and  ^lake  up  the  defi- 
ciency wiih  a  species  of  almsgiving.     Neither  farmer  nor  land- 
lord gains  any  thing  in  the  long  run  ;  on  the  contiaiy,  they  are 
conipelled,  by  the  operations  of  the  system  of  rates,  to  pay  nearly 
double  for  all  the  labour  they  actually  require,  and  to  support 
many  able  bodied  men  as  paupers,  who  will  ever  find  means  to 
place  themselves  in  necessitous   circumstances.     Reformation, 
therefore,  to  be  eft'ectual,  should   begin  where  corruption  first 
began  ;  we  mean,  in  the  application  of  the  poor's  fund  to  ttie  aug- 
mentation of  husbandry  wages  ;  and,  if  this  essential  article  of  re- 
form shall  be  rigidly  and  universally  put  in  practice,  the  pressure 
of  the  rales  will,  we  are  positively  certain,  undergo  a  speedy 
diminution.     The  Act  of  Elizabeth,  as  we   repeatedly  stated, 
was  never  meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  that  narrow  and  con- 
temptible system,  so  long  pursued  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
this  kingdom,  by  which  every  man  is   made  a  beggar,  merely 
that  his  labour  may  be  had  for  a  hire  nominally  low.     The  re- 
lief of  the  unfortunate  poor  and  the  consolation  of  the  wretched 
were  indeed  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  that  great  sovereign 
and  her  wise  counsellors ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  even  the  ques- 
tionable expedient  of  a  legislative  provision  was  forced   upon 
them  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  :  but  to  render  two  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen  pensioners  on  the  reluctant  bounty  of  their 
countrymen,  by  confounding  together  wages  and  alms,  as  is  now 
much   too  generally  done,  is  a  consummation  of  their  policy 
which  our  ancestors  certainly  never  anticipated.     This,  we  re- 
peat, is  not  only  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  the  source  of  almost 
all  die  other  evils  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  every  sensible  states- 
man on  either  side  of  the  House,  but,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  it  stands  in  the  way  of  all  improvement.     For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  plans  in  agitation  at  present  is  to  equalize  the 
rates  all  over  England,  with   the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
the  litigations  and  disputes  about  settlement,  which  occasion,  it 
is  said,  a  yearly  expenditure  in  courts  of  law  of  not  less  than 
200,0001.  but  so  long  as  farmers  and  landholders  shall  continue 
to  impose  a  tax  on  their  parishes,  by  drawing  from  the  paupei's 
fund  a  part  of  their  servants  wages,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect, 
tliat  the  country  at  large  will  ever  acquiesce  in  any  such  an  ange- 
t  inent, 
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nient  as  that  now  proposed.  The  rates  in  Northumberland  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  1803,  were  only  ]s.  8|d.  in  the  £; 
in  Durham,  they  did  not  exceed  2s.  4ld. ;  and  in  the  East  and 
North  of  Yorkshire,  they  averaged  about  Cs.  6d.  in  the  ^ ; 
whereas  in  olher  parts  of  the  kins^dom  they  amounted  to  Bs.  or 
9s.  in  the  ofc' ;  making  the  average  on  the  whole  equal  to 
4s.  d^d.  It  would,  therefore,  be  manifestly  unjust,  as  the 
poor  rates  are  managed  at  present,  to  equalize  the  pressure 
of  them  throughout  England  and  Wales ;  for  the  sum  raised 
would  go,  in  a  great  uieasure,  only  to  save  the  pockets  of 
farmers,  and  not  to  relieve  the  aged  and  destitute,  whilst  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  measure  would  be  the  extension  of  pauper- 
ism over  the  kingdou),  till  half  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class 
would  be  paid  in  alms. 

The  abuse  now  spoken  of  would  operate  almost  equally  as  an  im- 
pediment to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  which,  as  it  was  favourably  listened  to  by 
ministers,  and  by  the  House  at  large,  may  probably,  in  a  modified 
shape,  come  to  be  voted  iipou  in  a  very  few  months.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  Bill,  for  which  he  has  made  a  motion, 
its  object  is  to  impose  a  certain  rate  on  property  of  all  kinds, 
not  already  taxed  for  the  poor,  and  thereby  to  constitute  a  fund 
applicable  to  the  relief  of  all  parishes,  which  may  be  found  fairly 
rated  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  yet  unable  to  answer 
the  demands  made  upon  their  revenue.  For  this  purpose,  the 
immense  property  of  the  public  funds,  estimated  at  35fiOQ,000, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  poor's  rate,  as  well  as  the  dividends  on 
Bank  Stock,  .South  Sea  Stock,  taken  at  4,000,000,  and  india 
Stock,  at  6,000,000.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  this  new 
poor  law  to  the  income  arising  from  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  even  to  that  arising  from  labour.  The  particulars  of  the 
bill,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  are  not  yet  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  we  imagine  they  \^  ill  be  nearly  of  the  same  purport  as 
those,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  proposition  on  the  same  sub- 
ject last  year,  n?cnely,  that  all  classes  should  be  made  to  contri- 
bute in  certain  proportions,  accordiug  to  their  personal  pro- 
perty, and  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  whether  manual  or  profes- 
sional. The  working  classes  were  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4d.  out 
of  every  ten  shillings  of  wages  per  week,  which  he  calcidated, 
says  Mr.  Clarksun,  would  pro*^uce  4,800,0001.  a  year;  ihe  higher 
classes  were  to  pay  sixpeisce  in  tiie  pound  out  of  their  income, 
(from  personal  property  we  presume,)  which  would  produce  a 
total  of  b,800,000l.  including  a  small  ruie  on  the  y,ay  of  the 
army  and  navy.  From  this  fund  or  national  bank,  a  supplemen- 
tary relief  was  to  be  given  to  maiuifaclurers  and   agriculturists, 
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according  to  a  proportion  afterwards  to  be  detcniiiued  ;  and  m 
no  case^  we  believe,  was  it  meant  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
parish  rates  levied  agreeably  to  the  4i>d  of  Elizabeth^  but  merely 
to  lighten  their  pressure,  as  they  bear  on  the  landed  interest. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  very  powerful  opposition 
vvill  be   excited,  both  in  and  out    of  the   House,  to  any  bill 
founded  on  such  views  as  those,  of  which  we  have  now  given  the 
outline.    The  enormous  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
rates,  and  particularly  the  gross  violation  ol»  their  leading  prin- 
ciple in  extending  supplies  to  healthy  men  earning  wages,  have 
all  originated  and  grown  up  under  the  eye  of  the  agricultunvl 
body  ;  on  which  account  all  other  proprietors,  whether  of  stock 
or  of  trading  capital,  will  be  furnished  v\ith  a  strong  plea  against 
a  measure  calculated  to  involve  them  in   the  consequences  of 
other  people's  imprudence.  At  all  events,  they  will  have  a  right, 
^vhensoever  such  a  proposal  shall  be  discussed,  to  insist  on  the 
poor  rates  being  coniined  to  their  original  destination,  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  of  such  as  cannot  find  employment.     They  will 
be  justified  in  insisting,  that  no  man,  who  is  able  to  work,  how- 
ever numerous  his  family  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  small- 
est allowance  from  the  parochial  fund.     It  is  indeed  diiHcult  to 
fix,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  injudicious  to  attempt  to  fix, 
what  should  be  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer  ;  but  as  these 
must  be  adequate  in  ordinary  circumstances  to   maintain  a  wife 
and  two  or  three  children,  (for  otherwise  the   population  of  the 
country  will  fall  off,  and  labour,  by  becoming  scarce,  will  rise 
^u  value,)  the  competition  between  masters,  who  want  servants, 
and  servants,  who  want  employment,  will,  in  most  cases,  regu- 
late the  remuneration  better  than  any  positive  stattite.     Let  ib.is 
remuneralion  be,  however,  what  it  may,  it   must  henceforth  all 
come  out  of  the  master's  pocket ;  and  no  reference  nor  hopes 
must  any  longer  be  directed  to  the  awards  of  a  parish  overseer, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.     Even  with  this  condition, — and 
■without  it  no  step  should  be  taken, — there  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  a  great  degree  of  reluctance  manifested,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  extejiding  the  machinery  connected  with  our  national  pauper- 
ism.    Every  body  feels,  that  too  much  has  been  done  already  ; 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny,  that  our  exerliojis  have  hud 
juo  other  effect  than  to  encrea.se  misery,  hopelessness,  and  degra- 
dation, among  the   one-half  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  accele- 
jate  the  advances  of  poverty  upon  the  oilier.     It  must,  these- 
Jore,  appear  desirable,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  to  simplify 
jathcr  than  to  make  additions  to  the  apparatus  for  fostering  indi- 
gence.    Nearly  one-tliird  of  the  rental   of  England   is  already 
absorbed   by  it ;  and,  if  the  rates  increase  during  the  next  ten 
5 ears  as  rapidly  as  during  the  t«u  last  past,  iv.oru  ihuu  a  half  of 
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the  income  arising  from  all  the  land  south  of  the  Tweed  will 
go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  It  cannot  be  surprising, 
therefore^  that  the  motion  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend 
the  range  of  an  instrument,  so  destructive  both  to  those  who 
guide  its  operations,  and  to  those  for  whose  behoof  it  was  con- 

Of-'  ... 

structed,  should  call  forth  deep  regret  and  active  opposition. 

In  fact,  we  see  no  plan  likely  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  but 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Makhus  several  years  ago,  viz.  take 
the  first  opportiaiify  of  pitting  an  end  lo  the  rehole  system  of 
poor  lazes,  as  a  fixed  and  certain  proviMon.  This  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  and  it  must  not  be  attempted  at  present ;  but  it 
is  clearly  practicable  to  make  some  kind  of  prospective  arrange- 
ment, by  which  every  person  born  after  a  given  date  shall  be 
deprived  of  all  legal  right  to  maintenance  from  his  parish.  In 
no  ©ther  way  will  the  poor  be  taught  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves, and  thus  to  exercise  economy  and  foresight ;  and  in  no 
other  way  will  the  character  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
fellow  subjects  be  redeemed  from  the  debasing  influence  of 
beggary  and  systematic  dependence.  Let  us  not  be  deterred  tronx 
this  decisive  step  by  any  considerations  connected  with  huma- 
nity ;  for^  so  far  from  being  cruel,  it  will  prove  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercy ;  and  the  next  generation  will  lift  up  their 
veices,  and  bless  the  statesman,  who  had  the  courage  to  ransom 
them  from  the  most  humiliating  condition  of  our  social  exist- 
ence. There  are  no  poor  laws  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland,  and 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
paupers  in  either.  Let  us  take  Lord  Castlereagh's  word  for  it, 
and  he  always  speaks  more  from  fact  than  imagination,  and  we 
shall  tind  that  Mr.  Curwen's  account  of  the  Irish  peasantry  was 
not  too  favourably  coloured,  when  he  represented  their  condition, 
iiioral  and  physical,  as  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  same 
rank  in  our  richest  counties. 

"  Their  food,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  may  be  of  a  coarser  kind, 
and  they  may  have  less  the  appearance  of  ease  and  art ;  but  they 
enjoy  health,  and  acquire  strength  from  the  food  on  which  they 
live,  and  the  exertions  to  which  they  are  inured.  You  can  trace 
in  them  a  cheerfulness  of  temper  and  a  dignity  of  character,  which 
cannot  exist  in  a  country,  where  the  quahties  of  the  people  are 
destroyed  or  broken  down  by  a  dependence  and  the  degradation 
of  applying  for  individual  relief.  There,  where  there  is  no  legal 
provision  for  the  support  of  indigence,  every  one  depends  on  him- 
self,  or  on  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  ;  their  inde- 
pendence constitutes  their  enjoyments;  a  general  aspect  of  good 
humour  and  happiness  is  observable  ;  individual  charity  is  awakened 
to  relieve  individual  distress,  and  general  benevolence  and  self- 
esteem  render  their  character  respectable.     This  is  observed  more 
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or  less,"  continues  the  Noble  Lord,  "  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
in  proportion  as  the  poor  laws  were  either  relaxed  or  partially  ex- 
ecuted. In  Scotland,  the  43d  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  taken 
deep  root ;  the  poor  are  not  taught  to  depend,  as  in  this  country, 
on  legal  assessments,  and  there  is,  in  general,  less  of  pecuniary  re- 
lief. The  lav.'s,  instead  of  being  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  teach 
the  poor  that  they  have  a  vested  right  in  the  wealth  of  their  more 
affluent  neighbours,  and  instead  of  being  executed  by  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  specific  purpose,  who  have  little  interest  in  the 
sums,  which  they  assess  for  their  benefit,  is  merely  an  instrument 
of  charit}^,  providing  with  something  like  voluntary  beneficence 
for  old  age  and  helplessness,  exercised  by  the  landholders  them- 
selves, whose  property  it  affects,  and  not  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  a  source  of  legal  support,  like  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry. Charitable  relief  is  distributed  without  being  claimed  as  a 
right,  and  is  received  without  breaking  down  the  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual esteem,  or  affecting  their  habits  of  industry.  The  opposite 
system  is,  however,  now  the  law  and  practice  of  this  country ;  the 
feeling  and  conviction  are  general  among  the  people,  that  they  can- 
not suffer  indigence  without  having  a  right  to  relief;  and  the  poor 
law,  while  it  exists,  will  tend  not  only  to  accumulate  burdens  upon 
the  country,  but  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  industry,  by  removing  the 
motives  for  exertion.  If  the  plan  of  pecuniary  relief  shall  be  con- 
tinued independent  of  labour,  and  if  our  poor  shall  be  taught  to 
look  upon  a  miserable  and  degraded  existence,  supported  not  by 
their  own  exertions,  but  by  the  exertions  of  others,  our  calamities 
will  be  great  indeed,  as  they  will  proceed  from  two  quarters,  each 
a  great  source  of  ruin — a  consumption  of  our  wealth  and  resources, 
and  the  dsstruction  of  that  industry,  which  would  renew  them." 

Such  being  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  statesman,  whose 
opinions  have  deservedly  a  great  weight  ia  Parliament  and  in 
the  country,  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  l!ie  fiist  steps  will 
very  shortly  be  taken  m  that  safe  path,  which  will  lead  us  back 
gradually  to  tlie  condition,  in  which  we  were  when  the  poor  law 
operated  solely  for  tlie  necessitous  and  destitute,  and  when  as 
yet  the  hands  of  a  labouring  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
and  earning  a  daily  hhe,  v.cre  not  contaminated  with  a  parish 
ailowance.  Let  this  be  acliieved  in  the  first  place,  and  refor- 
mation, in  habits,  views,  awd  feelings,  will  succeed  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ;  and,  until  this  shall  be  done,  saving  banks  and  all 
other  expedituts  and  antidotes  will  be  fruitless  and  derided. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are,  notwithstanding  these  strong: 
facts,  many  persons  ui  the  country,  keenly  alive  to  the  interests 
of  pauperism,  and  wjio  defend  poor  laws  and  parish  rates,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  subliinest  virtues,  and  as  the  prop  and 
stay  of  the  little  morality,  that  still  reniains  amongst  us.  Hear 
how   Mr.   Clarkson,    for   example,  advocates   that   bad   cause, 
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founding  his  arguments,  too,  on  a  gross  misconception  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  clearest  statements. 

*'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,"  says  ho,  "  in  contraven- 
tion tea  writer  of  ability  on  the  Poor  Laws,  [Mr.  M.]  but  who  it 
maybe  presumed  has  committed  an  error,  in  considering  marriage 
amongst  the  lower  class  of  society  an  evil,  because  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  population  ;  for  the  decay  of  population  has  been  thought 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  a  state  can  suffer,  (particularly  where 
there  are  so  many  additional  sources  of  employment)  and  the  im- 
provement of  population  is  the  object,  which  ought  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislator;  besides  the  laws  of  God  require  mankind 

*  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and   replenish  the   earth.'     Again, 

*  marriage  and  the  bed  undefiled  is  honourable  amongst  all  men;' 
and  many  eminent  writers  have  likewise  spoken  highly  of  and  re- 
commended marriage. — The  constitution  of  th«  '  sexes  is  also  the 
foundation  for  marriage,  and  should  it  be  prevented,  fornication 
would  naturally  follow ;  for  all  natural  passions  must  be  gratified, 
&c.  <S:c.  The  Scriptures,  likewise,  condemn  fornication  !  '  Out  of 
the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication, 
&c.  &c.  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  ;'  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews,  says, '  Whoremongers,  &c.  God  will  judge.'  '* 

Mr.  Grahame  has  a  good  deal  in  his  book  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  even  charges  Mr.  Maithus  with  "  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  respectability  of  marriage  ;"  for  all  the  opponents  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer  represent  him,  most  unjust!}'  and  iniquitously 
indeed^  as  an  enemy  to  the  matrimonial  union. 

*'  A  celibacy  exempt  from  vice,"  says  our  author,  "  has  been 
esteemed  a  state  of  so  difficult  attainment,  that  many  have  regarded 
marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  preventive  of  vice — the  re- 
gulation of  that  indulgence,  of  which  a  certain  portion  is  inevitable. 
— Neither  reason  nor  experience  authorizes  the  belief,  that  it  is 
possible  to  restrain  the  poor  entirely  from  those  connections,  which 
nature  has  so  strongly  induced  them  to  form,  and  which  they  en- 
joy in  a  regulated  degree,  without  injury  to  their  moral  character, 
and  with  great  benefit  to  their  hearts,  in  the'  shape  of  marriage. 
It  is  better,  surely,  that  the  indulgence,  so  strongly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  nature,  should  be  tasted  in  this  unreproved  manner, 
than  with  that  excess  of  degree  [degree  of  excess,  we  imagine] 
and  that  taint  of  the  moral  character,  with  which  debauchery  is  at- 
tended, especially  in  humble  life." 

Now,  we  grant  that  this  preaching  and  sentimentality  is  good 
enoiigh  in  its  way,  and  withal  founded  on  the  basis  of  some- 
thing like  truth  ;  but  it  is  clear  btyoqd  all  controversy,  tiiaf  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ijiatter  under  consideration. 
Neither  Mr.  Maithus,  nor  any  man  who  thinks  with  him,  has 
ever  objected  to  marriage^,  or  lightly  esteemed  the  manifold  ad- 
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vantages  attending  that  domestic  alliance,  uhen  properly  entered 
into  and  faithfully  observed.  The  only  ground  of  objection  in 
the  view  of  such  writers  is  the  practice,  now  so  prevalent 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  people  marrying  without  ei- 
ther the  means  or  the  prospect  of  mamtaining  their  children ; 
nay,  what  is  more,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  trusting  to  pa- 
rochial supply,  both  for  the  food  and  education  of  their  little 
ones,  and  for  their  own  subsistence  in  the  decline  of  life.  It 
is  not  marriage,  then,  which  Mr.  Maldius  deprecates ;  it  is  the 
resolution  of  engaging  in  it,  with  the  certainty  before  their  eyes 
of  bringing  into  life  a  swarm  of  beggars,  to  prey  upon  the  in- 
ilustry  of  more  prudent  persons,  or  to  be  cut  off  by  that  pre- 
mature mortality,  which  squalid  indigence  usually  brings  to  the 
relief  of  its  own  wretchedness.  Nor  is  the  argument  more  in 
point,  which  is  eny^loyed  by  Mr.  Grahame,  when  he  says,  that 
marriage,  by  multiplying  the  claims  upon  a  father's  industry, 
\vill  necessarily  render  him  more  active  and  more  economical,  lii 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  there  are  no  poor  rates,  and 
v.here  it  is  still  some  honour  for  a  working  man  to  be  independ- 
ent, the  motive  arising  from  necessity  may,  indeed,  prove  a  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  ;  but  here,  where  a  man's  indigence  is  the 
best  ground  for  his  claim  to  assistance,  and  where  such  claims 
are  viewed  as  legal  rights,  an  increasing  family  can  have  no  other 
C'liect  but  that  of  encreasing  his  demands,  and,  since  he  is  al- 
lowed to  live  by  the  sweat  of  other  people's  brows,  he  will  natu- 
rally see  the  absurdity  of  drawing  more  from  his  own.  Re- 
move the  glaring  abuse  of  mixing  poor  rates  with  daily  wages, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  expectations,  that  the  children  of  a  la- 
bourer, upon  exceeding  a  certain  number,  are  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  public,  and  then  all  reasoning  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  early  marriage  will  be  superseded; 
for  a  little  wholesome  experience  of  the  inevitable  wretchedness, 
consequent  upon  such  matches,  will  speedily  beget  caution  or 
redouble  industry,  even  among  the  most  thoughtless  and  igno- 
rant. The  drift  of  .Lord  Castlereagh's  speech  encourages  us  to 
hope,  that  some  measure,  founded  on  such  maxims  as  we  have 
just  stated,  will  be  adopted  without  delay.  Mr.  Curwen's  ex- 
pedient may  answer  for  temporary  purposes,  but  its  principle 
geems  ominous.  There  is  more  need  to  throw  off,  than  to  im- 
pose, new  burdens  ;  and  why  should  the  painful  experience  of 
the  last  forty  years  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  vain  ? 
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Art.  IX.  "Narrative  of  a  Joimmj  in  Egypt,  and  the  Coun^ 
try  beyond  the  Cataracts.  By  T.  Legh,  Esq.  M.P.  4lo. 
157  pp.     21s.     Murray.      1816. 

jNioTWlTiiSTANDiNG,  the  rapid  progress,  which  science  has 
made  in  all  its  branches  since  the  revival  of  learning  after  the 
■dark  ages,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  with  regard  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  interior  of  Africa,  we  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  even 
to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  ancients  ;  and  have  rather  lost  than 
gained  ground,  since  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  three  centuries  ago.  Not  to  mention, 
that  even  that  Cape  had  been  sailed  around  by  the  early  Egyp- 
tians and  Carthaginians,  as  we  learn  i'rom  Herodotus  and  Pliny ; 
it  would  be  easy  to  piove,  from  monuments  of  Roman  art  fre- 
quently met  with  in  regions  of  the  interior  almost  unknown  to  us, 
that  we  had  been  preceded  in  many  of  our  discoveries.  Of  late 
years,  indeed,  much  has  been  done  towards  exploring  the  inland 
parts  of  this  vast  and  interesting  continent :  and  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Park  have  confirmed  many  points  both  of  geography  and 
natural  historv  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  but  which  had  not 
before  been  generally  received  as  true,  because  we  had  no  experi-< 
ence  ourselves  that  they  were  so.  We  allude,  in  particular,  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  great  inland  river,  the  Niger,  flowing 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  as  asserted  by  Herodotus  (Euterp. 
xxxii.)  and  to  the  account  given  by  the  same  author,  (Melpom. 
clxxvii.)  of  the  people,  who  fed  on  the  sweet  berries  of  the  Lotus, 
which  is  found  at  this  day  to  be  prized  in  Tunis,  and  to  be  the 
common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ludamar  and  Bambarra. 
We  must  also  mention,  that  the  rivers  of  lire,  met  with  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Hanno,  are  fully  explained  by  the  description  Mr.  Park 
gives,  in  speaking  of  nearly  the  same  part  of  Africa,  of  the  terri- 
fic lines  of  fire,  arising  from  the  annual  conflagration  of  the  grass 
to  produce  fresh  verdure.  The  French,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  our  own  countrymen,  Pocock,  Bruce,  Houghton, 
and  others  more  recently,  under  the  direction  of  the  African  As- 
sociation, have  made  us  a  little  acquainted  with  the  nations  to  the 
South  and  East  of  the  great  desert  of  Saham,  which  appears, 
physically  as  well  as  geographically  speaking,  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  Moors  and  the  Negroes ;  and,  though  the  failure  of 
the  two  late  expeditions  to  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  seem,  for 
the  present,  to  cast  an  ominous  gloom  on  the  undertaking,  yet,  in 
this  age  of  enterprize  and  improvement,  we  trust  it  w ill  not  be 
long  before  some  further  attempt  is  made  to  supply  this  great  f/e- 
sideratum  in  geographical  knowledge. 
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In  the  mean  wlule  we  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  every 
book  of  travels,  that  may  add  any  ihinjjj  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  true,  tliat  neiilser  the  thin  and  spare  dimensions  of  the 
volume  before  us,  nor  the  extent  of  a  journey  to  I  brim,  seem  to 
promise  any  t^ieat  addition  :  but  Mr.  Lcgh  trav(  lied  over  inte- 
resting ground,  and  we  hut.ten  to  accom|/any  \\\m  ou  liis  tour: 
having  ^irst  premised  that  we  lament,  that  neither  he  noi-  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Sineit,  have  enriched  the  volume  with  any  plates  of 
the  curious  momra^ents  of  antiquity,  which  ti.ey  vi'^ited.  Their 
map  of  the  Nile,  fron}  Essouan  to  Ibiim,  is  valuable,  because 
they  appear,  throughout  their  journey,  to  have  observed  the 
course  of  the  river  with  much  attention. 

The  same  decrees  of  exclusion  Irom  countries  under  the  influ- 
ence of  France,  which  for  so  long  a  time  obliged  our  English 
travellers  to  extend  their  route,  and  made  a  vi.'sit  to  Athens  or 
Constantinople  su[)ply  the  place  of  a  winter  in  Paris  or  Vienna^- 
mduced  our  author  to  make  a  tour  of  Albania  and  Greece, 
whence  he  passed  over  to  the  Tioad  in  the  summer  of  IS  12  ;  but 
the  plague,  which  was  then  beginning  to  rage  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  determined  him  to  return  to  Malta;  and  from  thence, ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Smelt,  he  finally  directed  his  course  to  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. 

*'  When  we  stepped  on  shore,"  says  Mr.  Legh,  "  the  novelty  of 
every  object,  which  met  our  view,  convinced  us,  that  we  had  quitted 
Europe.  Instead  of  horses,  oxen,  and  carts,  we  belield  butFaloes 
and  camels;  and  the  drivers  of  caleehes,  by  whom  we  had  been  be- 
set and  importuned  in  tlie  streets  of  Valetta,  were  here  replaced  by 
the  Arab  boys,  recommending,  in  broken  English,  their  asses  to 
carry  us  to  different  parts  of  the  town,"     P.  7. 

Alexandria,  wiiich,  in  the  age  cf  its  magnificence,  was  mis^re-^s 
of  the  commercial,  as  veil  as  the  literary,  world,  and  which 
reckoned  300,000  freemen  in  its  population,  when  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  iiomans,  does  not  now  contain,  we  believe,  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants,  though  iSir.  Legh  estimated  it  at  12,000 
before  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  w  hich  raged  there  after  his  lirst 
visit  to  that  place.  The  only  part  now  inhabited  is  the  langne 
lie  terre,  wliich  joins  ihe  Pharos,  or  ancient  light-house,  to  the 
continent.  The  present  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  built  by 
the  Saracens,  are  in  some  places  forty  feet  high,  and  are  flanked 
by  one  hundred  touers  ;  they  enclose  a  circuit  of  nearly  five 
miles,  now,  for  the  mo;'t  part,  a  deserted  space,  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  strewed  over  with  the  Iragments  of  ancient 
biiiidings.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  the  cutting  through  the  em- 
banknic^it  c  1'  d)e  Lake  Aboukir,  which  was  cflccted  by  our  army, 
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in  the  first  Egyptian  expedition,  under  the  gallant  Sir  R.  Aber- 
cronibie,  in  1801,  has  since  been  productive  of  some  good  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  ;  as,  though  many  villages  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  time,  and  much  land  lost  to  cultivation,  by  the  sea 
rushing  into  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  our  author 
tells  us,  that 

"  A  permanent  advantage  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
inundation,  in  the  increased  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
now  no  longer  infected  by  the  marshy  vapours  of  the  lake." 

On  leaving  the  burning  sands  of  Alexandria,  our  travellers 
crossed  the  lake  of  Aboukir,  and,  entering  the  sea  at  the  ancient 
mouth  of  Canopus,  they  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  Vihere  they  pre- 
pared for  their  journey  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  but  first  passed  into 
the  Delta,  being  unable  to  procure  a  boat  to  visit  the  mouth  of 
the  Ivile,  because  the  mussulmen  were  keeping  a  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham. 

"  The  population  of  Egypt  consists  chiefl}'  of  Copts,  Arabs, 
and  the  Turkish  or  Albanian  soldiers,  who  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  The  Copts  (who  are  Christians  of  the 
sect  of  Eutyches)  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  they  are  a  clever  race,  and  usually  be- 
come the  gens  d'affiiires  of  the  Beys  and  CachefFs.  'i  he  Arabs, 
who  since  the  Arabian  invasion  have  formed  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Egypt,  are  formed  into  three  tribes, — the  pastoral,  the 
Bedouin  or  independent,  and  restless  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
and  the  Fellah,  or  cultivating  Arab,  the  most  civilized  and 
patient,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  corrupt  and  degraded  class. 
The  Turkish  and  Albanian  troops  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  to  garrison  the  different  towns,  and  to  levy  the  w/m, 
or  contribution,  which  they  do  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty 
and  oppression.** 

Provisions  are  so  cheap  in  this  country,  that  1000  eggs  may  be 
bought  for  a  dollar,  and  the  same  sum  will  purchase  14 
fowls  ;  but  the  fertility  of  (he  soil,  which  produces  three  crops  in 
the  year,  clover,  corn,  and  rice,  afiords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  represented  by 
all  travellers  as  dirty  and  wretchedly  clothed. 

The  chain  of  mountains,  which  accompanies  the  course  of  the 
Nile  through  upper  Egypt,  terminates  m  the  Mokattam  heights, 
to  the  South  and  South  East  of  Cairo,  which  is  still  called,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "  Misr,  without  an  equal, 
Misr,  the  mother  of  the  worW."  Its  population  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  3  and  400,000.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  and 
very  high ;  the  streets  mean,  and  so  narrow  that  two  loaded  ca- 
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mels  can  scarcely  pass.  The  square  called  Esuequieh,  Into  llie 
centre  of  which  the  Nile  flows  during  the  inundation^  is  the  only 
part,  that  has  any  c]ai)n  to  he  exempted  from  this  censure.  The 
bazaars,  however,  aliord  a  superb  display  of  every  article  of 
eastern  luxury  and  niagniiicence  :  IMr.  Legh  thought  them  even 
superior  to  those  lie  had  seen  in  Turkey.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mamelukes,  Mahomed  Ali^  the  present  Pacha,  Mas  cliosen 
by  the  Albanian  troops  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  en- 
terprize,  who  has  raised  himself  from  the  humble  station  of  cap- 
tain of  a  pirate  boat  in  the  Archipelago.  He  has  bestowed  much 
pains  on  improving  the  police  of  his  city,  and  has  nearly  verified 
the  promise,  he  made  on  his  appointment  to  the  Pachalic,  that 
"  in  a  few  years  you  mi^^Iit  walk  about  the  streets  with  both  hands 
full  of  gold."  The  precaution  of  locking  gates  at  the  end  of 
every  street  at  eight  o'clock  at  niglit,  and  obliging  every  passen- 
ger to  carry  a  light,  contribtites  much  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
place. 

The  caravans,  which  arrive  at  Cairo,  bring  gold  dust,  ivory, 
rhinoceros'  horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and  various  drugs.  It 
is  al^o  the  chief  mart  of  the  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia, Sennar,  Darfur,  and  other  parts  of  Soudiin.  The  Jelabs, 
or  merchants,  who  carry  on  this  horrid  traffic,  seize  upon  periods 
of  distress,  arising  from  want  of  water  or  provisions,  during  their 
long  journey  across  the  desert,  to  perform  the  operation  of  emas- 
culation ;  after  which  they  bury  their  poor  victims  to  a  certain 
depth  in  the  sand,  to  stop  the  hermorrhage.  The  calculation  is, 
that  one  out  of  three  only  survives  ;  and,  therefore,  the  risk  of 
mortality  is  incurred  during  a  moment  of  scarcity,  when  the  mer- 
chants can  best  spare  their  slaves.  The  mode  of  travelling  is,  to 
sling  a  dozen  negroes  across  the  back  of  a  camel:  for  the  way,  in 
Mhich  they  are  disposed  of  on  their  arrival  at  Cairo,  we  quote 
Mr.  Legh's  words. 

"  We  visited  also  the  slave-market,  vrhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
raoral  reflections  suggested  by  this  traffic  in  human  beings,  the  senses 
were  offended  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner,  by  the  excessive 
state  of  tilthiness,  in  which  these  miserable  wretches  were  compelled 
to  exist.  They  Avere  crowded  together  in  inclosures  like  the  sheep 
pens  of  Smithtield  market,  and  the  abominable  stench  and  unclean- 
liness,  which  were  the  consequence  of  such  confinement,  may  be 
more  readily  imagined  than  descrfDed."     P.  21. 

With  regard  to  the  market  prices  of  these  slaves,  a  eunuch  was 
valued  at  1500  piastres  ;  girls,  in  general,  from  300  to  500  ;  but 
if  ihey  had  learned  to  sew,  wash,  &c.  and  had  lived  in  a  Frank  fa- 
mily, they  were  estimated  at  700. 

During  the  visit  of  our  travellers  to  Cairo,  the  Pacha  was  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  raising  an  army  to  act  against  the  Wahabees  ;  who,  being 
masters  of  Arabia,  and  the  strong  places  on  the  Red  Sea,  had  be- 
come very  formidable  neighbours.  This  fanatical  sect  has  en- 
creased  much  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cenLury,  when  it  was 
founded  by  Abdoulwahab,  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  abuses  of  Mabomctanisni,  and  even  to  deprive  Ma- 
homet of  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory.  In  I8O7,  the  VVaha- 
bees  had  possessed  themselves  of  Medina,  Mecca,  and  Jedda,  at 
which  latter  place  they  had  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  of 
Kgypt  ;  and  it  was  to  cover  this  disgrace  and  to  re.store  the  holr 
cities  to  the  power  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  own  dominions,  that  Mahomed  Ali  was  now  pre- 
paring for  war.  In  these  objects  he  completely  succeeded,  and, 
having  taken  to  pieces  a  fleet,  which  he  built  at  Alexandria,  and 
conveyed  it  on  camels'  backs  from  Cairo  to  the  Ked  Sea,  he 
bombarded  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  finished  the  campaign  in 
a  manner  that  gave  such  satisfaction  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
Grand  Signior  has  since  assumed  the  title  oiGati,  or  conqueior, 
and  has  conferred  on  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  that  of  Khan,  by  no 
means  an  empty  honour ;  as  Mr.  Legh  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  the 
privilege  which  the  bearer  derives  from  it  is,  that  the  Graiid 
Signior  cannot  cut  off  his  head. 

This  war  was  of  course  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
and  our  author  informs  us,  that  the  burthen  of  it  was  borne  by  the 
enormous  profits,  the  Pacha  derived  from  the  commerce  in  corn, 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  British  government  for  the  supply 
of  our  troops  in  Spain.  Like  other  bajgains  of  our  commissariat 
at  that  time,  this  appears  to  have  been  made  on  terms  the  most 
disadvantageous  to  us.  Seventy  thousand  quarters  of  corn  w  ere 
bought  of  the  Pacha,  at  the  dearest  season,  for  eight  times  what 
he  gave  for  them  ;  and  transports  were  sent  to  carry  this  away 
by  such  slow  degrees,  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  spoiled  be- 
fore it  reached  Spain.  Unfavourable,  however,  as  this  bargain 
was  for  us,  the  Pacha  turned  it  to  the  best  account  for  himself, 
and  laid  so  strict  an  embargo  on  all  boats  up  the  Nile,  until  his 
advantageous  contract  was  fulfilled,  that  our  travellers  had  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  Cairo  :  and,  on  their  leaving  that  place, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  personal  favour  of  the  Pacha  for  permis- 
sion to  have  a  cangia,  in  which  tliey  sailed  for  Upper  Egypt  on 
the  13th  of  January,  having  engaged  Mr.  Bardiow,  an  American, 
who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  to  act  as  their  inter- 
preter. They  passed  the  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  and  landed  on 
the  21st  at  Benihassan,  where  they  spent  some  hours  in  exami- 
ning the  excavations,  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  iias  given  us  so  ela- 
borate an  account ;  they  then  arrived  at  Sheikh  Ababde,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Autinoc;  whose  ruins  are  extensive,  but  not  of 

very 
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very  Mgli  antiquity,  being  evidently  of  Roman  architecture.  The 
sight  of  the  splendid  portico,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
Temple  at  Hermopolis,  did  not  fail  to  make  our  travellers  partake 
of  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  Denon  has  spoken  of  it,  though 
they  observed,  that  the  inaccurate  view,  he  has  given  of  it,  shews 
the  haste,  with  which  he  travelled.  At  Siout,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  Girgeh,  as  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  they  were  kiiidiy 
received  by  the  Governor  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pacha  of  Cairo.  Here  also  they  met  the  Shekh  Ibrahim,  an 
intelligent  traveller,  whose  journal  is  now  in  England,  and  will 
soon  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that 
it  will  add  much  to  our  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  Africa 
which  he  has  visited. 

Mr.  Legh  describes  the  ruin  of  the  temple  at  Gaw-el-Keblr, 
anciently  Antseopolis,  as  the  most  picturesque  in  Egypt,  and  gives 
us  cause  again  to  lament,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  party  made 
sketches  of  what  they  saw.  The  portico,  which  is  still  standing, 
consists  of  three  rows,  each  of  six  columns,  which  are  8  feet  in 
diameter,  and  62  feet  high.  It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  date 
trees,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  waters  have  already 
undermined  part  of  it,  and  threaten  to  wash  the  whole  away.  It 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  temple, 
is  an  immense  block  of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  12  feet 
high,  and  9  square  at  the  base,  with  a  niche  cut  in  it,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  has  contained  one  of  the  sacred  birds. 

All  authors,  who  have  visited  Egypt  from  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus to  the  present  time,  have  so  extolled  the  luxuriant  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  it  has  become  quite  proverbial;  and,  when  contrasted, 
with  this,  the  extreme  poverty  and  misery  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, groaning  under  the  oppression  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  w-ay  in  which  the  blessings  of 
Providence  may  be  perverted  by  man.     iSlr.  Legh  says, 

"  The  fields  enriched  by  the  Nile  teem  with  plenty ;  the  date 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit ;  cattle  of  every  kind,  poultry  and  milk, 
abound  in  every  village;  but  the  wretched  Arab  is  compelled  to  live 
on  a  few  lentils,  and  a  small  portion  of  bread  and  water,  while  he 
sees  his  fields  plundered  and  his  cattle  driven  away,  to  gratify  the 
insatiable  wants  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  and  tlie  inordinate  claims  of 
a  rapacious  governor.  After  having  paid  the  various  contributions, 
and  answered  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  him,  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  falls  to  his  own  share  ;  and 
without  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  the  fellah,  na- 
turally indolent  himself,  allows  his  fields  to  remain  uncultivated, 
conscious  that  his  industry  would  be  but  an  additional  temptation 
to  the  extortion  of  tyranny."     P.  41. 

While  opposite  Diospolis  Parva^  the  modern  Haw,  our  tra- 
vellers 
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veilers  experienced  the  gale  of  the  kamsiri,  by  which  entire  ca- 
ravans are  said  to  be  sometimes  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  desert. 
The  air  became  thick^  and  they  felt  their  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths 
filled  with  the  fine  particles  of  sand  ;  which  even  penetrated  their 
trunks,  and  deposited  itself  between  the  folds  of  their  linen. 
The  wind  being  favourable,  on  the  6ih  of  Februaiy  they  passed 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  Dendera,  Koptos,  and  Kous,  and  landed 
the  next  day  on  the  plain  of  Thebes.  But  of  Thebes  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  and  described  by  Herodotus,  Mr.  Legli 
has  told  us  little  more,  after  barely  naming  the  temples  of  Karnac 
and  Luxor,  than  that  the  travels  of  Denon  and  Hamilton,  may 
be  consulted  for  the  details  of  this  wonderful  spot.  We  are  sur- 
prized at  this,  and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  those  of  our  country- 
men, for  whom  it  may  be  reserved,  in  visiting  the  Euphrates,  to 
explore  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  telling  us,  that  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  or  refer  us 
to  the  little,  that  may  be  gleaned  on  the  subject  of  its  present 
state  from  the  writings  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  Niebuhr,  or  Beau- 
champ. 

Having  passed  Esne  and  Koum  Ombos,  our  travellers  arrived, 
on  the  1 1th  of  February,  at  Essouan,  (anciently  Syene,)  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  here  they  found  no 
Turkish  garrison  ;  the  last  troops  of  the  Pacha  being  stationed 
at  Esne.  From  the  .Shekh  or  Arab  governor  of  the  town,  they 
received  every  encour;igenient  to  proceed  into  Nubia  ;  he  even 
promised,  that  his  son  should  accompany  them. 

Mr.  Legh  and  IVIr.  Smelt  were  now  one  thousand  miles  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  reached  the  point,  at  whicii  Browne,  Hamil- 
ton, and  other  travellers,  had  been  stopped.  Norden  was  the 
only  Europeaii,  who  had  gone  higher  up  the  Nile,  and  even  he 
was  strongly  dissuaded  from  the  attempt  by  the  Aga  of  Essouan. 
But  the  Mamelukes  were  now  at  a  distance,  and  Nubia  was  at 
peace  with  Egypt,  though  not  subject  to  the  Pacha.  The  enter- 
prize  was  invitmg.  'Jlse  Shekh  had  an  interest  in  encouraging 
them,  and  our  travellers  determined  to  proceed.  The  few  days, 
that  were  necesaary  for  preparation,  they  employed  in  visiting  the 
Islands  of  Elephantine  and  Philce,  and  the  cataracts. 

"  The  Island  of  Elephantina  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and 
contains  within  itself  every  thing  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting spots  in  the  world:  woods,  gardens,  canals,  mills,  rivers, 
and  rocks,  combine  to  make  it  picturesque." 

In  the  small  island  of  Philse  are  eight  temples  crowded  toge- 
ther, from  the  appearance  of  which  Mr.  Legh  ll.inks  it 

**  Clear,  that  the  .system  of  building  amongst  tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians was,  first  to  construct  great  masses,  and  afterwards  to  labour 

for 
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for  ages  in  finishing  the  details  of  the  decoration,  beginning  witlj 
the  sculpture  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  then  passing  to  the  stucco 
and  painting." 

This  we  have  long  considered  as  an  admitted  fact ;  the  proofs 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfinished  monuments,  which 
still  attest  ihe  gigantic,  but  useless,  schemes  suggested  by  the  su- 
perstition or  vanity  of  that  ancient  people. 

Of  the  Cataracts,  to  which,  in  Cicero's  days,  such  tremendous 
effecty  were  ascribed,  our  author  tells  us,  that  boats  now  sail  up 
them,  during  the  iiuuidation,  wilh  a  tolerable  breeze  from  the 
K.VV. ;  and  that  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  single 
'fiara,  will  at  any  time  dive  into  the  most  rapid  cascade.  Nordea 
tsliniati.s  tlie  lall  at  four  feet,  Pocock  as  low  as  three. 

The  scenery  on  this  part  of  the  river  is  thus  described. 

"  Passing  upwards  from  Egypt,  tjoii  leave  the  delicious  gardens 
of  the  island  of  Elephantina,  which  divides  the  Nile  into  nearly 
two  (vie  would  have  imtten  two  nearly)  equal  streams  ;  and  on 
the  left  the  romantic  and  ruined  town  of  Essouan  strongly  reminded 
us  (this  is  awkivard  again)  of  the  old  Gothic  castles  in  England. 
Beyond,  the  two  chains  of  pririiitive  mountains  Ij'ing  on  each  side 
the  Nile  cross  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  form  innumerable  rocky- 
points  or  islands  to  impede  its  course.  The  wild  disorder  of  the 
granite  rocks,  which  present  every  variety  of  grotesque  shape,  the 
absence  of  all  cultivation,  the  murmur  of  the  v.^ater,  and  the  sa- 
vage and  desolate  character  of  the  whole  scene,  form  a  picture, 
which  exceeds  all  pov/er  of  description.''     P.  53,  54.'. 

Such  is  the  grand  barrier,  which  nature  has  placed  to  divide, 
Egypt  from  Nubia  :  beyond  it,  the  inhabitants  are  neither  Arabs, 
JSegrocs,  nor  Egyptians,  but  a  distinct  race,  with  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy and  colour,  who  are  called  Barahrus  or  Berberins, 
They  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists,  who  opposing  as 
feeble  a  resistance  to  the  Romans,  as  the  native  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country  did  to  the  Saxons,  retired,  like  tliem,  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  mountains  where  they  also  have  kept  up  a  lan- 
guage separate  from  their  neighbours  till  th.is  day.  Gibbon  ob- 
serves, that  their  name  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials 
by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly  .se.llled  as  a  local  de- 
nomination (Harbary)  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  They' 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  are  des- 
cribed by  most  travellers  in  Africa,  as  ferocious  and  faithless  ;  but 
Mr.Lcgh  thinks  those,  who  inhabit  Nubia,  deserve  a  much  better 
ciiaracter;  he  found  tiiem  inotlensive  and  remarkably  honest : 
they  were  surprized  at  a  stranger's  venturing  among  them,  but 
far  from  molesting  hiu),  they  generally  ofSercd  to  shaie  v.itii  him 
their  simple  repast  of  lentils  and  sour  Uiilk.  Mr.  Legh  tims. 
describes  llieir  appearance. 
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"  The  hair  of  the  men  is  sometimes  frizzed  at  the  sides  and  stiff- 
ened with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to  resemble  the  extraordinary  pro- 
jection on  the  head  of  the  sphinx.  As  to  the  women,  they  are  in 
general  very  ugly,  and  never  have  the  appearance  of  youtli,  but 
seem  to  pass  immediately  from  childhood  into  a  state  of  decrepi- 
tude. The  children  go  quite  naked,  the  boys  wearing  round  their 
waists  a  small  cord  only,  and  the  girls  a  sort  of  fringe,  made  of  tlnn 
jftrips  of  leather,  which  is  matted  together  with  grease  ;  it  is  called 
rahat  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  ornament  hanging  in  front  of  the  bridle,  or  before 
the  breast,  of  an  English  charger  *. 

"  The  men  and  women,  in  general,  wear  the  same  kind  of  dress 
as  their  Egyptian  neighbours,  with  the  exception  of  the  turban, 
which  is  seldom  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Barabras."     P.  98. 

This  simple  people  plant  date  trees,  and  sow  a  kind  of  millet, 
called  douruh,  wlierever  there  is  any  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  Dried  dates,  which  are  their  chief  produce,  they  barter 
for  cloth  at  Esne.  They  make  mud  huts,  and  ^5ometimes•live,  like 
their  ancient  predecessors,  the  Troglodyta?,  In  caves.  Of  their 
pretensions  to  civilization  some  estiaiute  may  be  made,  from  thtj 
expressions  used  by  one  of  them  to  M.  Costaz,  who  was  uU 
Phila3,  in  1799^  which  we  quote  in  his  own  words:  "  Ce  sont 
ces  nioniunens  qui  attirent  ici  les  etraogers,  des  que  vous  serez. 
partis  nous  les  demolirons,  a  tin  qu'on  nous  laisse  tiuuquilles 
chez  nous." 

But  to  return  to  our  travellers,  on  leaving  the  Cataracts,  they 
found  the  river  still  enclosed,  for  many  iniie?,  by  the  granite 
mountains,  at  the  base  of  which  are  here  and  ilies  e  a  few  spots 
planted  with  date  trees.  At  Siala,  they  fell  in  with  Doua!> 
CachefF  and  a  party  of  about  four  hundred  Bariibras  eiicamped, 
the  horses  and  camels  feeding  round  their  tents  :  and  as  the  Shekh 
of  Essouan  had  given  them  a  letter  to  the  first  tribe  they  might 
meet,  our  travellers  were  now  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Cacheff.  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  he  received  tkem  ci- 
villy, exchanged  presents  with  iheni,  and  invited  them  to  eat  out 
of  the  same  bowl  with  him ;  and  even  sent  to  Dehr  to  inform 


**  *  There  are  several  fragments  of  Egyptian  female  statues  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  whicli  tiie  thighs  of  the  figures  are  striated 
in  a  manner,  that  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  appearance  of 
the  rahat  as  it  hangs  from  the  waist  of  a  Nubian  girl.  If  such  an 
opinion  be  not  thought  too  fanciful,  this  may  be  considered  another 
instance,  to  be  added  to  the  peculiar  method  of  wearing  the  hair, 
frizzed,  and  projecting  at  the  sides,  which  tends  to  prove  the  uni- 
formity of  the  customs  practised  by  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabi- 
tanjs  of  these  countries,'' 

*  Hassan 
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Hassan  Cacheu  of  their  intended  visit  to  his  capital.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  Nile,  the)-  found  extensive  ruins  at  Kalaptshi,  and 
at  the  village  of  Dondour,  twelve  miles  further,  a  temple  in  good  | 
preservation,  which  the  inscription  A  +  >Q.,  shews  to  have  been 
at  one  time  Christian.  At  Dakki  is  a  line  temple  with  iis  hiero- 
glyphics quite  perfect.  The  Propylon  is  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  ninety  in  breadth.  It  bears  inr-ny  Greek  inscriptions,  re- 
cordin"  the  devotion  of  those,  who  foi  merly  came  and  worshipped. 
Our  travellers  copied  two  of  thcte  on  their  return.  At  this 
place  is  a  break  m  the  granite  mountains,  and  the  desert  ap- 
proaches nearly  close  to  the  water's  edge  :  here  they  saw  several 
gazelles  or  antelopes.  They  had  now  passed  the  tropic :  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of 
the  sand  to  his  feet,  Mr.  Legh  buried  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  shore,  when  it  rose  to  l£o'';  in  the  cabin  of  the 
boat  it  stood  at  8(J°,  and  in  the  outer  air  at  96**.  The  temple  of 
Sibhoi  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  Strabo  gives  of 
pure  Egyptiaii  architecture.  The  Propylon  is  eighty  feet  broad, 
fifty  yards  in  front  of  which  are  two  statues  ten  feet  high,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  gateway  ;  from  whence  an  avenue  of 
two  rows  of  sphinxes  led  to  the  temple.  Six  only  now  appear, 
the  rest  are  buried  in  the  sand,  which  is  brought  by  the  wind 
from  the  great  Sahara;  it  has  already  covered  the  temple,  and  it 
is  probable,  that  every  vestige  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  simi- 
lar buildings,  will  disapj)ear,  from  the  rapid  manner,  in  which  it 
accumulates  in  this  part  of  Africa.  At  what  period  these  beau- 
tiful edifices  were  raised  in  Nubia,  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture :  it  was  so  indeed  2000  years  ago.  The  high  state  of  pre- 
.«;ervation  of  the  stone  above  that  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  is  no 
doubt  to  be  ascribed,  as  Mr.  Legh  observes,  to  the  mild  and 
unalterable  nature  of  the  climate  between  the  tropics.  The 
corroding  hand  of  time  has  no  effect  upon  them  :  but  they  are 
abandoned  to  the  desert,  and  w  ill  shortly  be  covered  by  its  sand : 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  some  centuries  hence,  when  the 
sand  again  shifts,  they  may  be  rediscovered  to  the  world,  when 
the  memory  of  theii'  present  lude  possessors  with  their  wretched 
mud  cottages  shall  have  passed  as  entirely  away,  as  that  of  the 
civilized  and  enterprizing  people,  who  built  these  vast  structures, 
has  long  since  done. 

On  the  21st,  our  travellers  quitted  their  boat  and  rode  on  asses 
about  fourteen  miles  to  Dthr,  the  residence  of  Hassan  Cacheff^ 
the  most  powerful  chieltain  of  tlie  Baiabras.  The  capital  of 
Nubia  consists  of  a  number  of  mud  huts  scattered  among  date 
trees,  amongst  which  the  house  of  the  Cacheff  is  distinguished 
by  its  being  built  of  brick  and  two  stories  high.  The  natives 
were  mostly  diunk,  as  they  were;  celebrating  a  marriage  of  the 
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Cacheff.  They  regarded  the  Eviropean  strangers  viith  great 
astonishment^  but  treated  them  with  civility,  and  after  an  hour's 
tiiTie,  brought  them  a  mess  of  boiled  goat's  tlesh  swimming  m 
hot  butter.  In  about  four  hours,  the  Cacheff  and  his  negro 
guards  came  to  visit  them  :  he  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man, 
half  drunk  with  araki,  a  spirit  they  di^itil  from  dates.  He 
asked  them  what  they  wanted,  supposed  they  were  come  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors;  and  flatly  refused  them  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  Ibrim.  The  next  day,  finding  that  the 
Cacheff  would  expect  a  present,  they  offered  him  a  watch  : 
this  he  did  not  accept,  being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  its 
use;  but  upon  Mr.  Legh's  presenting  him  with  a  fine  Damascus 
sword,  worth  five  hundred  piastres,  he  became  very  friendly, 
made  him  a  present  in  return  of  a  negro  bov,  and  granted  per- 
mission for  the  pursuit  of  his  jouiney.  He  was  very  curious  in 
examining  their  arms,  and  piqued  himself  much  on  having  in  his 
possession  an  English  musket :  as  it  was  impossible  to  explain  to 
him  the  use  of  the  thermometers,  our  travellers  satisfied  him  by 
saying,  they  were  intended  to  shew  the  state  of  their  health. 

Norden  had  been  stopped  at  Dehr_,  and  no  olher  modern 
European  had  ever  ventured  so  far  into  Nubia:  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  eager  curiosity,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Legh  and  JNIr.  Smelt 
set  out  for  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Premis,  where  they  arrived  in 
about  five  hours.  Of  the  town  they  could  discover  nothin^^ 
more  than  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  and  of  some  few  houses  ;  not 
a  vestige  of  life  was  to  be  seen  about  it,  no  solidary  native,  nor 
even  a  single  date  tree;  so  com|)lete  had  been  the  destruction  of 
ihe  place  by  the  Manielukes  when  they  passed  into  Dongola,  iu 
1810,  Our  travellers  now  began  to  find,  that  money  became  of 
little  use,  and  not  having  brought  from  Egypt  flour  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  barter,  they  resolved  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
leaving  Ibrim,  they  arrived  the  same  day  at  Dehr.  Since  their 
return,  however,  we  are  told  that  Captain  Light,  of  the  British 
artillery,  has  visited  Ibrim,  and  Mr.  fiankes  has  succeeded  in 
reachuig  the  second  Cataract.  The  Romans  had  penetrated 
much  further,  having  carried  their  victorious  arins  as  far  as 
Napata,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  But  the  country,  from 
the  second  Cataract  of  the  Nile  to  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  still 
remains  unknown  to  us.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  liowever,  that 
Mr.  Legh  met  with  little  opposition  to  his  journey  to  ibrun  on 
the  part  of  the  natives ;  ihe  Cacheff  even  told  him  on  his  return 
to  Dehr,  that  EngU:,<h  travellers  should  be  welcome  at  that  place: 
and  as  it  appears  that  the  Mamelukes,  who  are  still  headed  by 
the  venerable  Osman  Bey,  are  gradually  acquiring  agricultural 
and  peaceable  habits,  we  may  hope^  that  some  entcrprizing  tia- 
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veller  may  ere  long  succeed  in  exploring  the  course  of  the  Nile 
to  Gooz,  where  Bruce  left  it  to  cross  the  Desert. 

On  their  return,  our  travellers  minutely  examined  the  fine 
ruins  at  Kabpt&hi^  and  the  stujsendous  excavated  temple  at 
Guerfth-Hassan,  nine  miles  below  Dakki ;  which  strongly  re- 
minded them  of  the  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  cave  of  Ele- 
phanta  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Indeed,  the  points  of  resem- 
blance bctwe-en  the  Ei;:ypliaii  architecture  and  that  of  the  Hindus 
is  so  stiiking,  that  one  can  e;isily  believe  them  to  have  had  the 
same  origin.  Sir  W.  Jones,  after  stating,  that  the  Greeks  used 
Elliiop  and  Indian  as  convertible  terms,  observes,  that  the  Ethio- 
pians and  Egyptians  and  the  original  Hindus  were  the  same 
people. 

Our  travellers  re-entered  Egypt  early  in  March,  and  conti- 
luiing  their  voyage  down  the  Nile,  visited  those  temples,  which 
they  had  not  examined  in  passing  upwards^.  They  went  into  the 
excavated  mountains  and  into  the  mummy  pits  at  Thebes,  but 
have  given  us  no  further  description  of  that  interesting  place. 
Afterwards,  ihey  landed  at  Manfdout,  and  made  a  journey  on 
asses  to  the  village  of  i\mabdi,for  the  purpose  of  descending  into 
the  pits  containing  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  which 
Herodotus  tells  ns  he  \\as  not  permitted  to  see.  As  the  relation 
of  this  curious  incident  forms  a  very  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Legh's 
book,  and  affurds  a  good  specimen  of  his  style,  we  shall  offer  it 
to  our  readers.  Having  engaged  four  Arabs  to  be  their  guides, 
our  travellers  proceeded  to  a  circular  pit,  ten  feet  broad  and 
eighteen  deep;  into  which  they  descended  with  three  of  the 
Arabs,  leaving  one  stationed  on  the  outside.  With  lighted  torches 
they  crept  about  long  and  winding  galleries,  and  had  discovered 
fragments  only  of  the  crocodile  mummies,  when  they  found  them- 
selves again  in  the  same  chamber,  from  which  they  had  set  out. 

*'  Our  conductors,  however,''  says  Mr.  Legh,  "  denied,  that  it  wa.'' 
the  same,  but  on  our  persisting  in  the  assertion,  agreed  at  last  that  it 
was,  and  confessed  they  had  missed  their  way  the  first  time,  but  if 
we  would  make  another  attempt,  they  would  undertake  to  conduct 
us  to  the  mummies.  Our  curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied;  we  had  been 
wandering  for  more  than  an  hour  in  low  subterranean  passages,  and 
felt  considerably  fiitigued  by  the  irksomeness  of  the  posture  in 
which  we  had  been  obliged  to  move,  and  the  heat  of  our  torches  in 
those  narrow  and  low  galleries.  But  the  Arabs  spoke  so  confidently 
of  succeeding  in  this  second  trial,  that  we  were  induced  once  more 
to  attend  them.  We  found  the  opening  of  the  chamber,  which  we 
now  approached,  guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  wide  and 
enough  to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch, 
and  we  all  followed  him.  The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely 
small,  and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  fiat  on  the 
ground,  and  a!i»ost  always  en  our  bands  and  knees.  The  intrica- 
cies 
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cies  of  its  windings  resembled  a  labyrinth,  and  it  ternninated  at 
length  in  a  chamber  much  gmaller  than  that  which  we  had  left,  but, 
like  it,  containing  nothing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hi- 
therto had  been  fruitless,  but  the  mummies  might  not  be  far  distant, 
another  effort,  and  we  might  still  be  successful. 

"  The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  en- 
tered another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  heat  became  excessive  ; — for  my  own  part  I  found  my 
breathing  extremely  difficult,  my  head  began  to  ache  most  vio- 
lently, and  I  had  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  fulness  about  the 
heart. 

"  We  felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived  of 
the  power  of  returning.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab 
went  out :  I  was  close  to  him,  and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side  ;  he  ut- 
tered a  groan — his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rat- 
tling noise  in  his  throat — he  was  dead,  'i  he  Arab  behind  me,  see- 
ing the  torch  of  his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  had 
stumbled,  past  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stooped.  I 
observed  him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also  was 
dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward,  and  made  an  eiiort  to  approach 
the  bodies,  but  stopped  short.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
horror.  The  danger  increased  every  instant ;  our  torches  burnt 
faintly ;  our  breathing  became  more  difficult ;  our  knees  tottered  un- 
der us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried 
to  us  to  '  take  courage,'  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we 
could.  We  heard  the  remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us 
Catfres,  imploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  us  with  deserting 
him.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  expecting 
every  moment  to  share  it  with  him.  The  windings  of  the  passages 
through  which  we  had  come  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  escape  ; 
we  might  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we 
had  lirst  entered.  Even  supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it 
was  but  too  probable  our  strength  would  fail  us  before  we  arrived. 
We  had  each  of  us  separately  and  unknown  to  one  another  observed 
attentively  the  difierent  shapes  of  the  stones,  which  projected  into 
the  galleries  we  had  passed,  so  that  each  had  an  imperfect  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  compared  notes,  and 
only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute,  the  American  differing  from  my 
friend  and  myself;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  fortunately  were  right.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  ter- 
ror, we  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench,  which  remained  to  be 
crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber.  Mustering  all  my 
strength,  I  leaped,  and  was  followed  by  the  American.  Smelt  stood 
on  the  brink,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  He  called  to  us  '  for 
God's  sake  to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only 
for  five  minutes,  to  allow  liim  time  to  recover  his  strength.'  It  was 
impossible — to  stay  was  death,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  to 
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push  on  arid  reach  the  open  air.  We  encouraged  him  to  summon 
all  his  force,  and  he  cleared  the  trencli.  When  we  reached  the 
open  air  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about  ISO". 
Our  sailors,  who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  bardak  *  full  of 
water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  us,  but  though  a  little  refreshed, 
it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  they  unfolded  their 
turbans,  and  slinging  them  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  to  the  top.'* 
^P.  113. 

Their  appearance  without  their  guides  naturally  astonished  the 
Arab,  who  was  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern ;  he  enquired 
anxiously  for  his  hahahebas  or  friends,  and  was  told  they  were 
coming.  Our  travellers,  in  the  mean  time,  mounted  their  asses, 
recrossed  the  desert,  and  embarked  with  all  possible  speed,  but 
they  were  overtiiken  by  some  1'urks  and  Arabs,  who  brought 
them  back  to  Manfalout,  to  answer  for  the  iliurder  of  their 
guides.  They  were  here  carried  before  the  Cacli'eff,  who  treated 
them  in  a  stern  and  liaugiity  manner  in  the  presence  of  (heir  ac- 
cusers, who  demanded  blood  lor  blood  ;  while  he  secretly  con- 
trived their  escape  from  respect  to  their  Jirman  from  the  Pacha 
of  Cairo.  They  again  got  upon  the  JNile,  but  the  wind  was  ad- 
verse, and  tliey  were  a  second  time  overtaken  and  brought  back. 
1'hey  now  found  that  the  third  Arab,  whom  they  had  supposed 
to  have  died  in  the  cavern,  had  escaped,  and  now  appeared  to 
assert,  that  they  had  killed  his  companions  by  magic.  The  Cacheff, 
Jiowever,  after  consulting  with  the  Shekh  of  Amabdi,  suggested, 
that  the  matter  sh(mld  be  compromised  by  money,  and  on  twelve 
piastres  being  paid  to  each  of  the  widows  of  the  Arabs,  who  had 
so  unfortunately  died,  and  the  same  sum  to  the  Shekh  of  the 
village,  our  travellers  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  vessel, 
and  continue  their  voyage.  At  Miniet,  they  met  with  a  Scotch- 
man taken  priscmtr  in  the  battle  of  llosetta,  who  had  become  a 
2»Iussnlm:m,  and  was  nov^  a  soldier  of  one  of  the  seven  Beys 
altacliwl  to  the  Cacheff.  Llis  name  was  Donald  Donald,  a  na- 
tive of  Inverness,  They  offered  to  ransom  him  for  2000  piastres, 
tut  he  seemed  indifferent  about  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  before 
they  left  the  place,  the  Bey  married  him  to  one  of  the  women 
of  hia  harem.  At  Miriet,  Boulac,  and  Rosetta,  our  travellers 
Mere  detained  three  muiilhs  by  the  precautions  necessary  to 
avoid  llie  j>!:igue,  which  entirely  prevented  them  from  proceeding 
into  S\ria,  as  they  had  belore  intended;  and  for  that  pii pose, 
Shekh  Ibrahim  isad  furnished  Mr.  Legh-  witli  the  itinerary 
through  that  couiilry,  which,  with  an  account  of  some  MbS.  honi 


«'  *  The  name  of  the  jars,  ciade  at  Ketme,  of  porous  earth,  and 
iMied  to  cool  water." 
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Elepliantina,  appears  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 
Our  travellers  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  em- 
barked at  Alexandria  for  Malta,  from  whence  they  proceeded 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  IB  13. 

Mr.  Lcgh  relates  his  journey  in  a  plain  and  unaffected  man- 
ner; and  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  him  without  expressing 
the  pleasure  we  feel,  that  the  foreign  travels,  which  are  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a  well-informed  young  man 
of  rank  and  fortune  in  this  country,  should,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, have  been  directed  by  the  laudable  desire  of  ascertaining 
what  was  before  unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  If  Mr.  Legh 
was  prevented  from  advancing  far  into  the  field  of  discovery  him- 
self, he  has  at  least  opened  the  path  for  otliers. 


Art.  X.  Discourses  on  several  Subjects,  addressed  to  the 
Congregation  assembled  in  Christ  Churclt,  Bath.  Bif  the 
Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarurn.  8vo.  464  pp. 
10s.  6d.     Rivingtons.     I8lt). 

JtlOWEVER  fascinating  popular  sejmons  may  be  to  the  ear, 
and  as  it  were  to  the  outward  sen?e,  it  is  to  deep  and  practical 
theology  that  we  shall  ever  look  as  to  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  English  clergy.  Thought  in  the  writer  will  seldom  fail  of 
exciting  thought  in  the  reader,  while  rhetorical  flummery  and 
flashy  rhodomontade 

"  Play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  near  the  heart." 

Against  one  very  common  prejudice,  however,  upon  this 
point,  we  must  enter  our  unqualified  protest.  Popular  theo- 
logy, say  the  objectors,  is  suited  to  sdl,  while  deep  divinity  is 
adapted  to  but  a  few.  That  deep  atid  doctrinal  points  may  be 
sometimes  so  obscured  by  intricacies  of  style,  and  so  overlaid 
with  laborious  learning,  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  common 
readers,  we  will  allow ;  but  that  they  niay  be  represented  in  lan- 
guage so  simple,  and  arrangement  so  luminous,  as  to  command 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  rude  and  uncultivated  hearer,  we 
shall  ever  most  anxiously  maintain.  |f  the  great  and  leading 
points  of  Christian  faith  be  made  unintelligible  to  the  lower 
classes,  the  fault  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
doctrines,  but  to  the  obscurity  of  the  teachers.  It  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  at  the  present  period  especially,  that  both 
high  and  low  should  h9  made  acquaiutcd  with  all  the  leading 
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features  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  to  guard  them  from  the 
numerous  errors^  which,  on  every  subject  of  doctrinal  importance, 
are  now  but  too  numerous  and  too  a!armin'.T.  We  wouid  siot 
have  an  orduiary  congregation  disturbed  by  polemical  theoiogy, 
nor  distracted  by  theological  dispute  ;  but  we  would  have  them 
instructed  in  every  department  of  sound  doctrine,  and  armed  in 
every  point  against  prevailing  error. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  a  nature  resembling  this,  that  the  dis- 
courses before  us  were  composed.  They  form  athird  and  additional 
volume  to  tiiose  already  published.  They  were  not  preached, 
as  the  Archdeacon  informs  us,  in  the  exact  form,  in  which  they 
now  appear  ;  but  ueie  each  of  them  so  lowered  down,  as  to 
suit  the  capacities,  and  arrest  the  attention,  even  of  tlie  lowest. 
We  much  wish,  that  the  Archdeacon  had  given  us  a  volume  of 
them  in  this  form,  as  we  are  persuaded,  that  they  would  have 
been  exceedingly  useful  in  supplying  the  puljiit  with  matter, 
which  in  the  present  day  is  so  much  wanted. 

The  great  view  of  the  Archdeacon  in  these  discourses  is,  fust, 
to  counteract  the  prevailing  errors  in  religious  opinion  by  a 
broad  and  clear  exposition  of  the  real  j>rinciples  of  sound  and 
genuine  Christianity  ;  and  secondly,  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  the  duty  of  attaching  themselves  firmly  to  that 
Church,  in  which  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
fessed in  such  primitive  and  uuadulteialed  purity,  iiow  the 
Archdeacon  has  succeeded  in  his  design,  our  readers  vvill  besi  be 
enabled  to  judge,  when  we  have  laid  before  them  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  series  of  discourses,  and  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration such  extracts  as  appear  most  worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  sermons  are  thirteen  in  number.  The  tirst  is  upon  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  upon  the  nature  of  liis 
trial  in  Paradise,  and  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  In  this  ser- 
mon will  be  found  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of  the  nature 
and  condition  of"  man  at  his  tirst  creation,  with  some  curious 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  fathers  upon  that  point.  In  the  second, 
is  pointed  out  the  nature  of  that  contiict,  into  which  the  Saviour 
entered  with  tlie  destroyer  of  mankind  to  effect  the  mighty  pur- 
poses of  Redemption.  The  temptation  of  our*  Saviour  is  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  both  with  respect  to  the  design  of 
the  trial,  and  the  nature  of  the  tempter,  and  cannot  but  prove  to 
any,  who  may  feel  any  difiiculty  upon  this  mysterious  point,  a 
most  satisfactory  and  convincing  statement.  1'iie  third  discourse 
is  upon  the  renewal  of  man  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
God.  The  following  is  the  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  these  important  points. 

**  This  contracted  view  of  an  ahnost  infinitely  extensive  subject, 
has  served,  I  trust,  to  furnish  at  least  that  general  idea  of  the  great 
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scheme  of  redemption,  which  may,  under  divine  blessing,  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  you  in  the  management  of  your  spiritual  concerns. 
You  have  seen  what  the  first  Adam  vvas  in  his  original  state  of  per- 
fection ;  and  by  looking  back  to  the  historj^  of  the  Fall,  you  have 
been  taught  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  second  Adam.  Para- 
dise, and  with  it,  the  image  of  Clod  in  man  had  been  lost  by  the 
first  Adam's  transgression  :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sentence 
of  death  had  passed  on  him  and  his  descendants.  'Ihis  sentence, 
so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the  s:})iritual  part  of  it,  was  to  be  re- 
versed; and  that,  of  whicli  Paradise  was  the  intended  emblem,  to 
be  regained,  by  fallen  man's  becoming  again  what  he  was  originally/ 
created,  '  a  living  soul ;'  being  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by 
the  rcnctiHTig  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  remove  the  stumbling-block 
out  of  the  way  of  this  important  renovation  of  man's  fallen  nature, 
did  the  Son  of  God,  as  our  representative,  suffer  himself  to  be 
tempted  ;  that  in  our  nature  he  might  conquer  him  who  had  the 
power  of  death  ;  for  tJie  gracious  purpose  of  delivering  the  captives 
which  the  devil  had  held  bound,  and  restoring  them  to  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God.  Thus  in  the  person  of  the  second  Adam,  we 
eee  things  as  it  were  working  backward  again  to  Paradise  and  the 
tree  of  life:  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  having  for  its  object 
the  recovery  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  preparatory  to  the 
restoration  of  what  was  forfeited  by  the  joss  of  it :  in  correspond- 
ence with  v.hat  we  thus  read  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
book  of  Kevelation.  '  And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  said, 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  ?/eiu.  And  He  said  unto  me,  It  is  done. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  I  will  give 
unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  shall 
inherit  all  things,  and  1  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  Son.' 
llev.  xxi.  5,  &c."     P.  111. 

"  Of  this  and  the  two  preceding  discourses,  the  object  has  been, 
to  give  a  short,  but  connected  view  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, from  its  commencement  in  Paradise,  through  its  appointed 
accomplishment  by  the  personal  agency  of  the  Son  of  God  made 
man,  to  its  perfect  consummation,  in  the  recovery  of  man's  nature 
from  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  by  the  renewing  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Whilst  tliey  who  regard  Christianity  as  a  religion  founded 
on  divine  revelation,  (as  is  the  case  with  all  who  think  rightly  on 
the  subject,)  must  necessarily  consider  that  to  be  the  only  true  re- 
ligion, which  makes  the  several  parts  of  that  revelation  duly  har- 
monize ;  on  the  incontrovertible  principle  that  the  gracious  Author 
of  the  revelation  in  question  can,  on  no  occasion,  be  at  variance 
with  himself. 

"  '  For,'  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *  in  all  the  works  of 
God,  and  most  particularly  in  that  process  of  salvation,  of  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
the  continued  and  connected  history  ;  so  much  prevails  of  general 
harmony,  that  no  single  feature  or  period  can  be  otherwise  thau 
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roost  iinperfectlj'^  comprehended,  unless  such  period  be  considerei 
as  a  part  of,  and  in  reference  to,  the  whole.' 

"  In  tracing  then  the  divine  scheme  of  redemption,  as  it  imme- 
diately respects  the  great  hinge,  on  which  it  was  determined  that 
it  should  principall}'^  turn,  from  that  main  head  or  fountain  of  pro- 
phecy, 0!)ened  by  God  himself  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  tempter  in  Paradise:  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,'  &c. ;  and  to  the  actual 
incarnnion  of  that  seed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin,  which 
seed  of  the  woman,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work  he  had  to  perform  for  man,  bruised  the  serpent's  head, 
by  the  issue  of  his  personal  conflict  with  th'^  tempter  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  then  after  the  work  which  his  Father  had  given  him  to 
do,  as  he  himself  said  on  the  cross,  was  ^  Jinished,*  completed  his 
triumph  over  him  by  his  resurrection ;  this  tracing  the  divine 
scheme  of  redemption,  from  its  prophetic  opening  in  Paradise,  to 
its  appointed  close  in  the  character  and  office  of  the  great  Media- 
tor of  the  new  covenant,  the  teftimony  of  whom,  we  are  told  by  an 
apostle,  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  is  the  only  way,  it  is  conceived, 
in  which  t!ie  Bible,  so  far  at  least  as  it  bears  on  this  most  important 
subject,  can  be  rendered  an  intelligible  book.  And  when  from  this 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh,  we  pass  on  to  the  consi- 
deration of  what  remained  to  be  done  to  render  ins  gracious  under- 
taking effectaal  to  its  intended  purpose;  we  become  qualified  to 
appreciate  the  essential  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  divinely 
covenanted  plan  for  man's  salvation ;  that  of  reversing  the  evil 
which  had  been  wrought  in  hnman  nature,  by  transforming  it,  so 
far  as  might  be,  through  his  renewing  pov/er,  into  the  image  that 
had  been  lost ;  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  fallen  man  into  a  fit 
condition  to  partake  of  the  inheritance  wiiich  had  been  purchased 
for  him. 

"  This  connected  view  of  the  divine  plan,  for  the  recovery  of 
jiian  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  the  consequences  of  the  Fall, 
jvill  best  prepare  us,  in  our  character  of  redeenied  sinners,  to  adore 
'  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  his  eternal  purpose, 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  In  whom  all,'  who 
have  been  called  to  the  \nowledge  of  God  in  Ciirist,  *  have  bold- 
yiess  and  access  with  contidence  by  the  faith  of  Him.*  JEjj/i.  iij. 
JO,  &c."     P.  115. 

The  text  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Pi^fourses  is  ffom  2  Cor.  v. 

?0  : — ''  As  though  Goddia  beseech  i/ou  bi  usj^  zee  pray  you  in 
Chri$t\s  .■<l('ad  be  leconciled^n  God.''  The  Ar<:ndeacon  has  very 
iiiipressi^eiy  pointed  out  the  pi  '^uliar  love  of  God  in  forgetting 
the  ofit'.icc,  an(,l  in  calling  the  otJ'eiider  to  recpiiciliation.  The 
tuo  exiieines,  into  whicli  men  are  apt  to  fall  upon  this  important 
point,  are  ably  staled  ;  tlie  one,  in  taking  a  conditional  for  au 
absolute  pioniisr ;  the  oliier,  iu  considering  tiie  condition  alone, 
M  ithout  reference  ta  hiiUj  from  whose  luercy  those  very  conditions 
emauate. 

"  To 
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''  To  build  then  our  title  to  salvation  on  our  performance  of  the 
conditions  which  have  been  annexed  to  it,  instead  of  building  it  on 
the  gracious  cause  from  which  that  title  originally  and  solely  pro- 
ceeded, to  make  our  own  works  the  ground  of  our  confidence  to- 
wards God,  instead  of  looking  unto  Him,  through  whom  those 
works  have  been  performed,  and  to  whom  alone  they  are  indebted 
for  any  degree  of  acceptance  at  the  throne  of  grace,  is  to  rob 
Christ  of  the  honour  due  unto  him,  and  to  transfer  it  to  ourselves. 
It  is  in  fact  to  make  ourselves  independent  beings,  contracting  as 
it  were  on  equal  terms  with  God^  and  claiming  as  a  debt  the  reward 
of  our  good  deeds,  whilst  we  withhold  from  God  the  acknowledge- 
ment justly  due  unto  him,  as  the  original  projector  and  gracious 
dispenser  of  the  evangelical  covenant ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
confidently  maintain  our  own  self-sufficiency  and  imaginary  rights. 
A  species  of  arrogance  not  more  inconsistent  with  the  revealed 
plan  of  man's  redemption,  than  it  is  with  that  humility  and  gratitude 
v.'hich  ought  to  constitute  most  distinguishing  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fallen  and  happily  redeemed  party.  For,  to  make  use 
of  the  worjls  of  the  apostle,  '  who  hath  first  given  to  God,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. — 
Amen.'  "     P.  160. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  latter  sermon,  in  which  the  whole 
tnatter  is  .summed  up,  is  a  masterly  composition,  and  places  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  in  the  most  clear,  satisfactory,  and 
powerful  point  of  view. 

The  sixth  Sermon  is'upon  Matthew  xxii.  14: — ''  Maiuj  are 
called,  but  Jew  are  chosen."  The  opening  observations  u^oii 
the  rigiit  and  consifstent  interpretation  of  Scripture  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  time.  The  Aro!ide;icon  examines,  witli 
groat  accuracy  and  scriptural  knowledge,  into  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  word  e/cct,  and  to  what  condition  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
constantly  refer  it. 

"  In  reference  then  to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  apostle,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  for  distinction's  sake,  speaks  clearly  of  two  elections, 
in  which  that  nation  v/as  concerned ;  the  one  general^  which  re- 
spected the  nation  at  large,  as  chosen  for  their  father's  sake,  to 
be  God's  pecidiar  people  for  the  time  being,  under  the  legal  dis- 
pensation :  the  other,  partial,  which  respected  that  remnant  of  the 
nation  only,  who,  for  their  belief's  sake,  v/ere  elected  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

"  But  in  neither  case  were  the  parties  concerned  absolutely 
elected  unto  salvntiQn,  but  only  to  the  means  which,  under  God, 
were  intended  to  lead  them  to  that  desired  end.  For  instance,  the 
design  of  the  law,  of  which  the  Jewish  nation,  as  (iiod's  elected 
people,  were  the  appointed  keepers,  was,  '  not  to  make  the  corners 
thereunto  perfect,'  but  to  bring  thsse  who  lived  under  it  to  Christ 
1  for 
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iox  salvation.  Whilst  the  remnant  of  this  peculiar  people,  who 
had  been  made  partakers  of  the  election  of  grace,  were  made  par-- 
takers  of  it,  net  because  they  were  those  who  should  certainly  be 
saved,  but  with  tlie  intent  that,  by  their  making  due  use  of  the 
means  vouchsafed  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  they  might  '  be 
holy,  and  without  blame  before  Christ  in  love ;'  and  thus  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  finally  saved  by  him. 

"  In  conformity  then  to  the  use  made  of  the  word  election,  in 
its  application  to  that  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people  who  were  made 
partakers  in  tlie  election  of  grace,  is  this  word  to  be  understood 
when  applied  to  churches  established  in  any  place,  as  referring  to 
that  act  of  divine  grace,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
had  been  \ouchsaled  to  that  particular  district.  '  We  are  bound,' 
says  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  *  to  give  thanks  to  God  always, 
for  you  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  knotving  your  election,  be- 
cause God  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through 
sanctification  of  the  spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  whereanto  he 
called  you  by  our  Gospel.'  1  Thess.  i.  4.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  But 
the  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  here  addresses  himself  not  to  in- 
dividuals, but  to  that  body  of  Christians  collectively,  who  had  been 
admitted  members  of  the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  considered  as 
thereby  '  chosen  to  salvation,'  but  not  as  certain  to  obtain  it,  un- 
less according  to  the  directions  subsequently  delivered  to  them  by 
this  same  apostle,  they  '  stood  fast,  and  through  grace  became 
established  in  every  good  word  and  work.'     2  Thess.  ii.  17. 

"  Vi^ith  the  same  object  in  view,  that  of  making  election  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel  terminate  in  the  final  salvation  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  ;  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  this  consideration  of  their 
jelection,  by  way  of  argument,  to  induce  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  question  to  walk  worthy  of  the  distinction  with  which  they  had 
been  honoured.  '  Put  on  therefore,'  says  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Church  at  Colosse,  '  as  the  elect  o/God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long 
suffering.'  Co^.  iii.  12.  In  other  words,  as  persons  chosen  to  be 
made  partakers  of  Christ's  Gospel,  by  having  his  Church  planted 
among  you,  and  to  whom  on  that  account  belongs  the  title  for- 
merly appropriated  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  let  your  conduct  in  this 
distinguished  character  as  '  the  elect  of  God,'  be  such  as  becomes 
your  condition.  For  '  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated  (from 
God)  and  enemies  by  wicked  works,  now  hath  Christ  reconciled  in 
the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  \\o\y  and  un- 
blameable,  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight;  if  (or  on  condition) 
that  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not 
moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye  have  heard." 
Coloss.  i.  21. 

"  Or,  as  another  apostle,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  expresses 
himself,  *  wherefore  brethren,  seeing  that  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises are  given  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  has 
called  you,  give  the  more  diligence,  that  by  your  good  works  ye 
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rnay  make  your  calling  and  election  sure.'  2  Pet.  l.  10.  The 
surety  of  election  then  depended  on  circumstances;  and  circum-  ' 
stances  in  which  those  who  tlirough  grace  held  been  made  par- 
takers of  that  election  were  deeply  concerned.  For  had  their  sal- 
vation been  the  certain  consequence  of  their  election,  St.  Paul's  • 
reminding  them  to  make  their  election  sure,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
must  have  been  perfectly  needless. 

"  The  eleciio7i  then  here  spoken  of  could  not  respect  xhQ  final 
salvation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  in  any  otlier  sense  than  as 
it  might,  tlirougli  their  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  be  made  condu- 
cive to  that  desired  end.  It  was  an  election  to  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel;  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  professed 
believers,  in  Christ,  of  every  description,  whether  Gentileii  or  Jews." 
P.  190. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  considerations  against  tlie 
doctrine  of  Calvin  is  evident;  and  we  can  only  wonder  wilh 
what  obstinacy  it  still  continues  to  be  resisted. 

The  three  next  Sennons  are  upon  Act?  xi.  42  : — ''  And  tlmj 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  qpodles  doctiim  and  felloxcship, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  These  are  perhaps 
the  ablest  discourses  in  the  volume.  They  embrace  all  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  constitution,  the  discipline,  and  the  permanency 
of  Christ's  Church.  They  not  only  shew  what  it  is,  but  they 
shew  also  what  it  is  not.  They  shew,  that  while  the  means  of 
grace,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  are  neglected  and  profaned, 
the  grace  itself  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  abound. 

*'  It  is  to  be  remembered  then  that  the  prom.ises  of  Christ  are 
made  to  hig  Church  ;  whilst  the  sacraments,  as  pledges  of  the  divine 
covenant,  have  been  made  for  the  Church.  Ihe  question  then  is, 
whether  Christians  in  separating  themselves  from  the  Church,  may 
not,  in  so  doing,  leave  these  promises  and  sacraments  behind  them, 
thereby  depriving  themselves  of  benefits,  of  which  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  have  been  partakers.  Well  aware  I  am  that  this 
consideration  has  no  weight  in  the  scale  of  those  Christians  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  pro- 
vided they  please  themselves,  venturously  conclude  that  the  Divine 
Being,  whom  they  worship,  must  be  pleased  also.  But  it  is  a  con- 
sideration which  will  not  fail  to  have  its  due  weight  in  the  scale  of 
all  who  know  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  end 
to  which  its  institution  was  designed  to  minister.  To  them  it  will 
appear  that  separatists  from  the  Church,  to  say  the  least,  are  ex- 
changing certainty  for  uncertainty.  For  whilst  tlK»se  who  continue 
in  the  faithful  use  of  the  means  of  grace  appointed  in  the  Church, 
are  co-operating  with  God  in  the  plan  which  his  wisdom  projected 
to  enable  them  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  it  is  a  point  which  no  human  being  is  competent 
to  detertiiine,  how  far  a  Church  and  a  religion  of  a  man's  aim  making, 
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be  the  party  concerned  in  it  ever  so  weW  intentioned,  will  be  accep- 
table to  that  Divine  Being,  to  whom  alone  fallen  man  must  look  for 
salvation. 

"  That  man,  as  a  member  of  society,  should  so  far  be  left  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  that,   provided  his  religious  profession  does 
not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  that  society,  no  set  of  religious 
opinions,  no  forms  of  religious  worship,  in  which  he  may  think  fit 
to  diiftr  from  his  Christian  brethren,  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  le-    j| 
gal  restraint,  or  popular  controul,  is  a  position,   to  which,  in  the 
Epirit  of  toleration,  we  readily  subscribe.     At  the  same  time,  as  it 
lias  been  well  observed,  *  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own 
religion,  it  must  follow  that  he  has  an  equal  right  to  abstain  from 
choosing ;  and  thus  universal  atheism   is  sanctioned  by  the  over- 
strained indulgence  of  civil  libertj^,  confounding  what  our  perverse 
jiatures  will  do,  with  what  they  properly  maj/.*    Whereas  iruthy  in 
this  case,  depends  on  just  discrimination.  Every  man,  it  is  admitted, 
has  the  tibcHij  to  worship  God  in  what  way  he  pleases,  or  even  not 
ta  worship  God  at  all,    should  such  be  his  determination,  because 
God  thought  proper  to  leave  man  in  this  his  state  of  trial,  at  libcrtij 
to  obey  or  not  to  obey  his  ordinances,  in  this  as  in  every  other  rc- 
sjpect,  a  liberty  for  which  it  should  be  well  remembered,  man,  as  a 
free-agent,   must  be  finally  accountable.     But  that  every  man,  as 
God's  creature,  has,  according  to  the  modern  phraseology,  a  right 
to  worship  God  in  his  ow:i  nwy,  is  a  position   of  a  very   different 
kind,  and  not  to  be  maintained  until  it  can  be  proved,   that  God 
has  left  such  right  with  his  reasonable  creatures,  and  consequently 
that  he  is  equally  pleased  with  their  religious  service,  whatever  be 
its  nature  or  its  form.     But  that  loose  language  on  this  subject,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  miscalled  liberality  of  the  present  day, 
how  flattering  soever  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  natural  independ- 
ence, will  not,   should  we  put  the  authority  of  Revelation  out  of 
sight,  bear  the  test  of  even  sober  reason.     That  every  man  pos- 
sesses in  himself  the  right  of  making  his  own  religion,  is  a  position 
that  must  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  all  religious  opinions  are 
equally  true  and  equally  harmless.     An  assumption  which  no  rea- 
sonable man  who  considers  the  nature  of  religion,  will  feel  disposed 
to  concede.     Since  such  an    assumption  necessarily  involves  the 
following  most  absurd,  and  even  impious  conclusion  ;  that  decided 
contradictions  may  be  true ;  and  that  ^vhat  most  effectually  coun- 
teracts the  object  which  God  had  in  view  in  revealing   his  will  to 
man,    the  establishment  of  true   religion  in  the  world,  may   be 
harn)less. 

*'  Admitting,  however,  the  r'ght  of  private  judgment,  though 
certainly  not  to  that  extent  to  which  the  idollzers  of  human  reason 
are  disposed  to  carry  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  considering  thj^t  the 
more  we  search  into  the  mysterious  plan  of  human  redemption,  the 
more  convinced  we  shall  be  of  our  incapacity  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  the  divine  councils  ;  still  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  said  from  the 
most  earnest  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  may  be 
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•oncerned  in  it,  that  the  Christian,  who  makes  his  own  private,  and 
for  the  most  part  uninformed  persuasion,  the  ground  for  his  separa- 
tion from  the  apostoUcal  Church  of  this  country  is,  at  least,  run- 
ning a  risk,  which,  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  it  mij^ht  be 
supposed,  no  thinking  man  would  hastily  run  ;  considering  that  we 
shall  be  judged  according  to  God's  word,  not  according  to  persua- 
sions  of  our  own,  which,  so  far  as  they  deviate  from  that  word, 
have  no  foundation  but  on  the  loose  bottom  of  human  imagination. 
And  if  we  are  to  follow  human  imagination  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
the  Bible,  as  containing  in  such  case  an  useless  revelation,  may  be 
shut  up ;  for  the  word  of  God  and  human  imagination  have  ever 
been  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  will  continue  so  to 
be,  till  error  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Church."     P.  270. 

We  earnestly  recommend  these  three  discourses  to  the  parti- 
cular alteutiou  of  our  iheoldgical  readers,  as  they  contain  within 
a  short  compass,  all  the  leading  points  under  discussion.  What- 
ever the  Archdeacon  may  write  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church, 
cannot  but  merit  our  serious  consideration.  His  "  Guide  to  the 
Church"  is  a  book,  which  we  should  be  happy  to  see  oftener  in 
the  hands  both  of  tlie  clergy  and  of  the  laity. 

The  tenth  Sermon  is  upon  the  account,  which  every  one 
of  us  must  give  before  God.  The  three  last  are  upon  2  Tim. 
iii.  17.  "  That  the  man  of  God  mcti/  be  -perfect,  ihoroiighlj/ 
furnished  unto  all  good  zcorks."  In  these  are  considered  the 
conunencenient  of  the  spiritual  life  in  baptism,  and  the  perpetual 
renovation  and  increase  of  grace  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
perfection,  of  which  a  Christian  is  capable  here  upon  earth,  is 
ilieun  to  be  not  a  stationary  condition,  but  one  of  progressive 
advancement  and  grovith. 

"  The  child  in  the  cradle,  helpless,  and  exhibiting  no  sensible 
marks  of  intellect,  is  not  more  uidike  the  grown  man  arrived  at 
the  fullness  of  bodily  and  mental  strength,  than  is  the  infant  in 
baptism  to  the  consummate  Chri.^tian.  Nature  and  grace  in  both 
cases  proceed  by  their  regularly  progressive  stages.  Nor  was  it 
intended  that  we  should  know,  in  what  particular  way  the  advance- 
ment to  perfection  in  either  case  went  forward.  Our  judgment 
must  in  both  cases  be  confined  in  humility  to  effects.  And  from 
effects  produced,  we  look  up  with  gratitude  to  its  divine  Producer, 
*  in  whom,  in  our  state  of  grace,  not  less  than  in  that  of  nature, 
we  may  be  said  to  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.' 

"  These  considerations  lead  us  to  reject  all  those  absurd,  extrava- 
gant, and  supposed  supernatural  effects,  to  which  enthusiasm,  that 
spiritual  intoxication  of  the  brain,  has  had  such  frequent  recourse,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  orderly  manner,  in  which,  after  the  divine 
revelation  had  been  fully  compleated,  and  the  infant  Church  had 
arrived  at  a  mature  age,  it  was  intended,  we  presume,  that  the 
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work  of  grace  should  regularly  proceed.  For  the  Christian  reli-  '' 
gion,  however  it  has  been  disgraced  by  the  ignorance,  folly,  and 
imposition,  of  many  of  its  professors,  certainly  is,  what  it  was  de- 
signed by  its  blessed  Founder,  that  it  should  be,  the  most  rational, 
sober,  and  regular,  institution,  that  could  have  been  given  to  the 
sons  of  men.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  method  b}^  which 
the  soul  is  brought  to  God,  is,  in  the  general  and  ordinary  way, 
gradual ;  according  to  the  gradual  influence  of  those  external 
means  which  God,  in  concurrence  with  the  operations  of  his  Spirit, 
has  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  namely,  prayer,  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading  the  Scripture,  and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments,  as  the 
means  intended  to  be  instrumental  in  several  ways  and  degrees  to 
Christian  edification."     P.  460. 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  vuluviie  before  them.  The  Discourses  of 
Archdeacon  Daubeny  are  neither  hasty  nor  superficial  composi- 
tions ;  they  are  the  result  of  lon<^^  earnest,  and  serious  meditation. 
There  are  few  divines,  who  have  stated  with  so  much  precision, 
or  enforced  with  so  much  power,  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 
So  vast,  almost  to  iiiiinity,  is  the  number  of  points,  which  the 
mercies  of  our  redeai])tion  involve,  that  a  mind  of  more  than  or- 
dhiary  comprehension  is  required  to  give  a  luminous  and  extended 
view  of  them  all.  Some  divines,  therefore,  have  employed  their 
labours  and  their  thoughts  upon  one  ^art  of  the  subject,  and 
some  upon  another.  The  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  and 
again  of  man  to  God,  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  object  of 
the  attention  of  the  Archdeacon,  not  only  as  it  is  a  liieme  of  very 
pious  and  satisfactory  meditation  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  train  of  thouglit,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
series  of  Discourses. 

^Ve  would  now  seiiously  enquire  of  tlie  evangelical  portion  of 
our  clergy;  whether,  of  all  the  grand  and  leading  views  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  the  Archdeacon  has  not  taken  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  scriptural  view  i  whether,  upon  particular  jtor- 
tions  of  it,  he  has  not  enlarged  with  the  most  convincing  power^ 
and  with  the  most  impressive  zeal?  Would  they  both  propose 
and  answer  this  question  with  the  Christian  candour,  which  be- 
comes all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  especially  those,  who  claim 
to  ihem3elves  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness  in  sacred  things, 
they  would  acknowledge,  that  of  the  Scriptures,  of  all  the  doc- 
trines deducible  from  them.  Archdeacon  Daubeny  has  shewn  an 
accurate,  powerful,  and  practical  knowledge  ;  they  would  find, 
that,  upon  every  vital  point,  where  tliey  are  strong,  the  Archdea- 
con is  even  stronger.  Upon  some  questions,  which  respect 
Church  discipline,  they  might  profesb  some  difference  in  opinion, 
but  we  are  certain  that  neither  from  Scripture  nor  from  reason, 
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could  they  make  one  deduction,  that  would  fairly  overthrow  the 
system,  which  he  has  raised.  The  system.,  indeed,  is  not  his  ;  it 
was  the  system  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  priniitive  Church,  of  the 
Reformers,  of  all  those,  who  with  most  piety  and  least  party 
have  thought,  read,  and  written,  upon  these  high  points.  With 
the  charity,  which  we  recommend  to  others,  we  would  judge  of 
those,  who  diifer  both  from  him  and  from  us.  That  many  good 
men  have  held  opinions  diiferent  from  his,  we  will  readily  allow  ; 
but  because  their  heart  is  good,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  their 
judgment  is  accurate.  We  complain  of  ihem  only  when  defi- 
ciency of  judgment  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  deficiency 
of  Clniotian  temper  and  Christian  charity. 

We  do  not  think,  that  the  volume  before  us  will  ever  be  very 
popular,  nor  do  we  think,  that  the  Archdeacon  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  general  circulation.  It  seems  especially  adapted  for 
the  clergv,  to  whose  attention  we  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
'^Fhey  will  find  in  it  many  very  apposite  citations  from  the  Fa-r 
thers,  whom  the  Archdeacon  appears  to  have  studied  with  much 
success  ;  they  will  find  in  it  much  matter,  which  may  be  lowered 
Jown  to  the  comprehension  even  of  the  weak'est  ;  in  short,  they 
will  find  in  it  those  just  and  decisive  views  of  many  very  im- 
portant questions,  which  will  both  confirm  the  judgment  of  them- 
selves, and  direct  that  of  others. 


Art.  Xr.  Sermons  on  interesting  Subjects.  Bi/  the  late 
Rev.  James  Scott,  D.  D.  Hector  of  Simonbum.  8vo.  9s. 
Rivingtons.     18i6. 
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» V  E  took  up  these  Sermons  with  mixed  feelings  of  hope  and 
apprehension;  of  hope,  from  the  high  character  the  author  long 
sustained  as  a  scholar  and  a  political  writer,  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  our  praise ;  of  apprehension,  from  his  pr.pularity  as  a 
preacher,  that  the  sermons,  which  had  coiiecled  crowds  and 
extorted  universal  approbation,  vv'ould  have  redoutided  more  to 
his  credit  by  being  suppressed  than  published.  In  this  appre- 
^^;;,- hension  we  rejoice,  liiat  we  are  disappointed.  The  perusal  of 
"^  liis  life,  as  introductory  to  his  discourses,  gratified  us  exceed- 
ingly :  it  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  biography,  wiitten  by  Mr. 
Clapham,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard, 
well  known  to  his  orthodox  brcthfeu.  Dr.  Scott,  we  are  there 
told,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Simonburn,  in  Northum- 
berland, the  receipts  of  which  did  not  amount  to  400/.  but  the 
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estimated  value  was  1500/.  per  annum  :  after  many  years  of  liti- 
gation and  expending  upwards  of  8000/.  he  raised  ir  to  3000/. 
and,  as  the  Editor  shews,  might  have  doubled  it,  had  he  in- 
sisted upon  what  was  justly  due  to  him.  Mr.  Ciapham's  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  not  merely  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his 
friend,  but  of  the  Clergy  in  general,  in  the  collection  of  their 
tithes.  He  contrasts  their  forbearance  and  liberality  with  tb© 
rigour  and  rapacity  of  the  lay-impropriator,  and  demonstrates 
to  the  conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  tithe,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church.,  is  a  blessing  to  the  tenant ;  uhilst,  in  the 
possession  of  the  lay-rector,  it  is  the  greatest  burthen  under 
which  agriculture  can  groan.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
life  of  Dr.  Scott  were  published  separately  for  distribution  by  the 
clergy  among  their  several  {)arishioners,  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
as  it  easily  might  be,  by  a  little  alteration  and  expansion,  it 
would  silence  the  clamorous,  and  convince  the  farmer,  if  con- 
viction be  requisite,  that  when  the  tithe  is  not  drawn,  the  rec- 
tor deprives  himself  generally  of  a  very  material  annual  profit, 
which  he  distributes  with  paternal  affection  among  his  flock. 
Mr.  C.  would,  we  think,  by  this  measure,  do  a  general  service 
to  the  Church,  and  be  instrumental  in  removing,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  much  of  the  animosity  and  malevolence  engendered  in 
the  heart  by  avarice,  perverseness,  and  misrepresentation. 

But  we  are  not  at  present  so  much  concerned  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author^  amiable  and  engaging  as  it  is  delineated,  as 
with  his  sermons,  which  it  sludl  be  our  endeavour  to  represent 
to  our  readers  in  their  real  colours. 

Dr.  Scott  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  requisites  of  a 
preacher;  extensive  reading,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  great  diligence  in  his  i^rofession,  a  melodious  voice,  and 
an  attractive  manner.  In  the  composition  of  his  sermons  he 
evidently  studied  utility  ;  and  by  being  useful  he  became  popu- 
lar. The  good  sense,  of  which  he  was  possessed,  naturally  led 
him  to  sacritice  the  rythm  of  periods  and  the  balancing  of  sen- 
tences to  ardent  and  afi'ectionate  exhortation.  To  persuade  or 
to  convince  his  hearers,  according  to  his  subject,  was  his  chief 
aim  ;  and  we  may  fail  ly  say,  that  few  pages  occur  without  marks 
of  popular  eloquence.  His  addresses  are  enlivened  with  similes 
and  metaphors,  and  sometimes  with  striking  imagery,  which 
is  generally  introduced  with  judgment.  His  Editor  considers 
him  as  superior  to  the  celebrated  preachers,  who,  in  the  two 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  gained  the  prize  of  popular 
applause. 

"  Sermons  lately  published  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Irish,  and  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Scotch  preachers, 
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have  excited  much  attention.  Those  of  Dean  Kirwan  seem,  gene- 
rally, to  have  disappointed  expectation  :  whilst  the  reader  will  be 
often  struck  with  a  brilliant  passage,  he  will  deplbre  tiie  poverty  of 
thought  and  contempt  of  arrangement,  which  pervade  those  rhetgri- 
cal  effusions. 

"  The  sermons  of  Mr.  Alison  were  heard  from  the  pulpit  with 
sensations  of  delight,  and  received  from  the  press  with  the  ardour 
of  impatience.  Their  circulation  has  been  rapid  and  extensive ;  for 
who  lias  not  read  and  admired  them  ?  But,  nevertheless,  they  have 
not  altogether  satisfied  expectation.  They  are  popular,  and  de- 
servedly popular,  for  the  harmony  of  their  sentences  and  the 
beauty  of  their  imagery ;  but  the  mind  does  not,  in  the  perusal  of 
those  animated  compositions,  derive  that  fulness  of  satisfaction,  which 
it  requires  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  those  elo- 
quent pi'oductions  leave  a  void  in  the  heart,  which  subsequent  me- 
ditations upon  them  cannot  fill.  The  English  preacher,  for  such  I 
denominate  Dr.  Scott,  will,  I  presume,  be  found  at  least  equal,  both 
to  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  orator,  in  lucid  arrangement,  good  sense, 
natural  pathos ;  and  in  vital  piety  and  christian  eloquence,  greatlj 
their  superior.  The  preaching  of  Dean  Kirwan  seems  to  have  been 
to  affect  the  passions;  of  Mr.  Alison  to  delight  the  imagination  ;  of 
Dr.  Scott — whilst  as  a  secondary  object,  he  affects  the  passions  aod 
delights  the  imagination — to  amend  the  heart." — P.  xxxv. 

We  can  readily  suppose  tiiat  this  character  of  Dr.  Scott  is 
just:  and  we  can  add  that,  in  the  pathetic  more  especially^ 
svhere  he  uniformly  displays  not  whining,  alFected,  and  laboured 
-effort,  but  natural  feeling  and  manly  eloquence^  he  far  surpasses 
all  his  brethren  of  the  modern  popular  school. 

The  occasional  Sermons  comprized  in  this  volume^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  Clergy,  for  an  Infirmary,  for  the  Sons  of 
tlie  Clergy  ;  and  the  following  on  practical  subjects,  Providence, 
the  Foolish  Virgins,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  the  Keturning 
Prodigal,  and  Gaming,  are  certainly  compositions  which  do  the 
feelings  of  the  author  much  credit. 

The  remaining  two  Sermons  also,  on  Ahab,  on  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  on  Afflictions,  as  they  respect  the 
wicked  and  the  righteous  ;  the  Sermons  on  Divisions,  Scandal^* 
Contentment,  National  Humiliation,  and  the  Enquiry,  What 
.shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  are  all  worthy  of  their  eloquent  author. 
It  is  related  of  them  by  a  learned  Judge,  as  much  distinguished 
by  his  worth  and  talent,  as  our  author  was  by  his  compositions 
and  his  oratory,  that,  prejudiced  as  he  acknowledges  himself  to 
be  against  pathetic  and  popular  preachers,  in  reading  one  of 
Dr.  Scott's  Sermons  to  his  family,  he  felt  it  so  affecting,  he 
could  not  finish  it  audibly.  When  we  consider  by  whom  this 
was  spoken,  we  esteem  it  tlie  most  deserved  encomium  these 
admirable  discourses  could  receive. 

X  &m 
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Our  readers  will  probably  be  better  satisfied  with  extracts 
than  remarks.  The  riist  shall  be  from  the  Second  discourse  on 
Ahab — "  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son'* 
da}s." 

<•  It  IS  an  old  and  common  rerrnirtc,-  that  examples  are  more 
powerful  than  precepts  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  plain,  because  pre- 
cept instructs  us  only  what  we  are  to  do  ;  whereas  example  shews 
us  how  it  is  done,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  it.  But  the  examples 
of  parents  is  far  more  prevalent  with  children,  than  any  other;  not 
only  because  they  have  it  more  directly  and  constantly  under  their 
eye ;  but  from  the  reveicence  and  atfection  which  they  owe 
them.  Thus  we  see  that  good  example  will  prove  naturally  an  ef- 
fectual instrument  to  good  practice  :  but  this  will  not  be  sufacient  of 
itself  to  secure  the  hap[)ine3s  of  their  children  :  for  parents,  besides 
the  general  regularity  of  their  conduct,  should  be  careful  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  their  children's  future  welfare  in  their  own  righteous 
dealing,  it  cannot  have  escaped  our  observation,  how  many  large 
estates,  which  had  been  acquired  by  wiong  and  robbery,  have  moul- 
dered away  in  the  first,  or  at  furthest  in  the  second,  generation, 
without  leaving  a  single  fragment  behind.  Nay,  I  could  pro-^ 
duce  many  instances,  within  our  o*yn  memories,  of  princely  fortunes 
extorted  by  the  hand  of  rapine  and  plunder  from  the  meek  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  which  have  vanished  away  suddenly,  'hke  a 
morning  cloud  or  the  early  dew.'  Need  I  mention  the  names  of' 
men,  whom  we  have  seen,  for  a  season,  blazing  like  meteors ;  and 
anon  like  meteors  bursting  and  dii?appearing  for  ever  ?  How  have 
they  fallen,  these  lucifers,  these  sons  of  the  morning,  these  plun- 
derers of  the  East ;  and  dreadfully  verified  the  declarations  of  Solo- 
mon, that  '  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth;  that  the  robbery  of 
tlie  wicked  shall  destroy  them ;'  and  of  the  Psalmist,  that  •  they 
who  are  cursed  of  God  shall  be  rooted  out  of  the  land?*  " 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  sliew,  in  u  very  affecting  man- 
ner, the  woeful  inheritance  bequ»'aihcd  to  the  children ;  but  as 
•the  whole  is  too  long  for  insertion,  we  will  proceed  to  the  con^ 
iclusion  of  the  discourse. 

•'  Surely,  my  brethren,  if  we  were  truly  solicitous  for  tho  welfare 
of  our  children,  we  should  be  afraid  for  their  sakes,  to  over-reach  ov 
defraud  our  brother  in  any  matter,  since  we  know,  that  '  the  Lord 
is  the  avenger  of  all  suclu' — '  Better  is  a  little,*^  saj's  Solomon^ 
'  with  righteousness,  than  great  revenues  without  right :'  this  little 
will  be  guod,  and  wear  well,  and  go  far  ;  it  will  descend  to  our  latest 
posterity :  for  God  has  declared,  that  '  the  generation  of  the 
upright  shall  be  blessed  :  riches  and  plenteousncss  shall  be  in  his 
hou^e,  and  his  righteousness  remaineth  forever.'  This  is  a  glorioii* 
perpetuity  indeed!  Ihis  is  'an  inheritance  ondefiled,  and  thafe 
fadeth  not  away  !'  And  this  inheritance  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
.  te  bct[ueath  to  his  -children.  Nothing  caa  be  raoro  uucectain  per- 
haps 
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liaps  than  the  portion  of  worldly  goods,  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
ieave  them  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  be  it 
greater  or  less,  much  or  little,  if  it  has  been  honestly  gotten,  it  will 
prosper  in  their  hands  ;  they  will  have  no  sins  of  their  ancestors  to 
bewail,  no  restitution  to  make,  no  cries  of  the  widow  and  orphan  to 
pursue  them.  Whereas,  if  it  has  been  acquired  by  cunning  and  chi" 
canery,  by  injustice  and  oppression,  be  it  ever  so  considerable,  it 
^11  be  unsound  at  the  heart,  a  gangrene  will  spread  through  the 
whol€  property,  and  make  it  fester ;  God  has  prepared  a  worm,  ob 
he  did  for  Jonah's  gourd,  the  worm  of  his  vengeance,  to  prey  upon 
it  and  consume  it.  Perhaps,  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  the  Al- 
mighty may  suspend  his  judgments  for  a  while,  as  He  did  here  in 
my  text,  upon  Ahab's  humiliation,  *  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his 
days,  but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house.'  God 
may  suifer  the  wicked  to  go  on  and  prosper  for  a  season,  but  his 
▼engeance,  though  it  now  sleepeth,  will  certainly  I'ouse  itself,  and 
pursue  and  overtake  him  :  a  judgment  hangs  over  his  head,  like  the 
Bword  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  by  a  single  hair :  a  thick  black  cloud 
hovers  over  him,  ready  to  burst  upon  him  in  an  instant :  his  present 
peace  and  security  are  the  forerunners  of  a  storm ;  and  resemble 
that  sullen  stiliness  of  the  air,  that  awful  pause  of  nature,  which  is 
sometimes  observable,  before  '  the  Lord  thunders  from  Heaven,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  tremble  and  quake.'  "     P.  55. 

When  a  preacher  delivers  sermons  so  animated,  addressing 
himself  to  his  congregation  without  consulting  his  manuscript^  as 
we  have  understood  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Dr.  Scott,  we 
are  not  surprized^  that  he  should  collect  an  auditory  and  command 
its  attention. 

The  following  extract  is  equally  energetic  with  the  preceding, 
though  of  a  class  somewhat  different :  it  is  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Foolish  Virgins. 

"  Let  us  do  what  we  will,  after  all  our  care,  curiosity,  and  pene- 
tration, the  circumstances  of  death,  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  will  be  always  uncertain  and  precarious.  These 
are  points  of  knowledge,  which,  happily  for  us,  God  has  reserved  to 
himself;  it  is  not  for  us  to  '  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which 
God  hath  put  in  his  own  power.'  But  he  has  given  us  a  precept 
of  sovereign  efficacy,  which  will  amply  supply  the  want  of  all  this 
knowledge,  Watch  !  This  will  put  us  always  upon  our  guard, 
and  make  us  live  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  knowing  the  time 
of  our  death,  not  a  moment  will  escape  in  which  we  arc  not  ready  to 
meet  it ;  without  knowing  the  place  of  our  death,  we  shall  expect  it 
in  all  places,  and  be  ever  provided  against  its  snares;  without  know- 
ing the  manner  of  our  death,  whether  it  will  be  slow  or  sudden,  easy 
or  painful,  natural  or  violent,  tranquil  or  disturbed,  we  shall  be  sure 
at  least  of  tliis  one  great  point,  that  it  cannot  be  unprepared :  at 
whatever  hour  the  bridegroom  may  come,  he  will  find  us  '  with  our 
loins  girded  about,  and  our  lights  burning.     Blessed  are  those 
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tervanls,'  says  our  Saviour,  '  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall 
find  watching.'     But  alas'  how  few  of  these  blessed  servants  are  to 
be  found,  particularly  amongst  those,  whom  the  world  stiles  quick- 
sighted  and  prudent,  but  who  are  in  effect  the  blindest  and  most 
sabsurd  of  mortals  !    What  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  holy  Religion,  to 
see  men  so  vigilant  and  active  in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  so 
negligent  and  slothful  in  those  of  another  !  to  see  them  tremblingly 
alive  at  the  least  touch  of  worldly  interest,  but  stupid  and  senseless 
as  the  nether-millstone,  with  regard  to  that  interest  which  is  infinite 
^nd  eternal !  With  what  patient  assiduity  do  they  sit  for  days,  and 
months,  and  years,  to  settle  their  accounts  between  man  and  man, 
\vhile  they  leave  that  great  account,  between  God  and  themselves 
unsettled !    How  eager  and  v'gilant  are  they  in  making  out  their 
title  to  an  estate,  while  they  give  up  all  right  and  claim  to  the  best 
and  noblest  of  possessions,  *  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light !' 
How  do  they  '  rise  early  and  late  take  rest,'  to  secure  their  worldly 
goods  from  all  hazard ;  while  they  leave  the  only  good  that  is  worth 
minding,  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to  the  doubtful  insuranceof  a 
death-bed  i;epentance  !     Amazing,  that  they  should  trust  '  a  pearl 
of  such  price,'  a  jewel  of  more  worth  than  the  treasui-e  of  both  In- 
dies, to  the  sport  of  chance,  to  the  short  mercy  of  a  single  hour, 
which,  like  a  bubble,  may  break  and  ruin  them  for  ever !    Is  this  a 
time  for  working  out  our  salvation,   when  our  bodies  are  broken 
.with  pain,  and  our  minds  distracted  with  anguish  and  horror?— 
when  our  sinful  souls  stand  shiverii'ig  upon  the  brink  of  a  dismal 
eternity,  and  death's  cold  hand  is  pushing  them  forwards  ?    Is  this 
a  time  for  cool  and  deliberate  resolution?,  v\  hen  all  about  us  is  hurry 
and  distraction  ;  when  our  passions  are  up  in  arms   and  mutiny 
agaicst  reason  ;  when  '  our  tear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  destruc- 
tion rushes  upon  us  as  a  whirlwind  i"  Alas,  no  J  I  could  sooner 
suppose  a  man  might  compose  a  treatise  on  navigation,  at  the  very 
instant  of  his  being  shipwrecked,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  in  the 
.heat  and  fury  of  a  battle,  than  be  capable  of  free  and  undisturbed 
deliberations  at  those  dreadful  moments!  It  will  be  too  late  to  pre- 
pare for  judgment,  when  there  are  '  signs  of  the  coming  of  the -Son 
of  man,'  not  in  the  earth  or  the  heavens,  but  in  ourselves:   when 
reason,  the  sun  of  our  souls,  shall  be  darkened  with  disease  ;  when 
our  will,  that  is  like  the  moon  for  inconstancy,  shall  cease  to  give 
her  light ;  when  our  senses,  the  stars,  by  which  we  have  too  often 
regulated  our  course,  '  shall  fall  av/ay,  and  all  the  powers'  of  nature 
'shall  be  shaken.'  Though  we  were  even  able,  in  this  state  of  weak- 
,  ness  and  disorder,  to  begin  the  necessary  work  of  repentance,  and  to 
make  some  progress ;  it  is  highly  precarious  whether  God  would 
accept  of  our  endeavours,  however  sincere  and  earnest ;  for  there 
is   a   day   of  salvation,  a  determiirate  hour  of  grace,  after  which 
,the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  will  no  longer  strive  with  man,  and  his  con- 
trition Mill  profit  him  nothing."     P.  103. 

Passages  such  as  these,  if  well  delivered,  cannot  be  heard 
uith  indifference.     At  the  same  time,  v/e  should  hesitate  how 
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we  recommend  sermons  of  this  desciiptlon  as  models,  oven 
though  we  might  be  convinced,  that  our  congregalions  would  be 
considerably  largei ,  und  that  the  effect  of  such  preaching"  would 
be  visible  in  the  gtnieial  demeanour  of  the  people. 

A  Fast  Sermon  preached  in  1803,  at  Newcastle,  could  not 
but  awaken  feelings  of  loyalty  in  tvery  good  mind,  "whilst  it 
wouid  cover  vviUi  confusion  the  disaffected  and  seditious. 

The  author,  ai'ter  shewing;  from  scripture,  that  ''  it  is  of  God 
that  one  nation  makes  war  upon  another,"  thus  proceed? — 

"  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  revert  to  ancient  history,  to  prove 
that  God  lias  sometimes  thought  proper  to  employ  the  most  wicked 
instruments  to  be  the  executioners  of  his  vengeance :  we  have  a 
dreadful  instance  of  the  truth  of  this,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civih"zed  world  are  at  present  cast,  v/ith  consternation  and 
horror.  He  has  raised  up  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  a  merciless 
tyrant,  devoid  of  faith,  honour,  probity,  and  religion  ;  of  boundless 
ambition  and  unparalleled  cruelty ;  who  in  his  career  of  blood  feels 
no  remorse,  no  compunctions  of  conscience,  but  hews  down  with  the 
sword  whatever  obstructs  his  way  to  universal  empire  and  domi- 
.  nion.  Whenever,  by  the  success  of  his  ai-ms  or  the  seduction  of  his 
.  principles,  he  has  gained  the  ascendancy  in  any  country,  howspeci- 
ous  have  been  his  professions,  his  promises  how  alluring!  He  daz- 
zled and  blinded  them  with  the  meteorous  glare  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity. He  assured  them  of  safety  for  their  persons,  of  security  for 
their  property,  respect  for  their  laws,  and  reverence  for  their  reli- 
gion. Their  disunion  began,  and  their  credulity  completed,  their 
,  ruin !  Instead  of  personal  safety,  they  were  massacred  without 
,  mercy ;  their  property  was  confiscated,  their  laws  abolished,  their 
temples  defiled  and  given  up  to  plunder.  All  this  has  happened 
repeatedly,  nay  constantly  ;  there  is  no  country,  into  which  he  and 
his  armies  have  penetrated,  where  their  footsteps  have  not  been 
marked  with  blood  and  horror  :  they  have  butchered  high  and  low, 
.  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  base,  defenceless  women,  decrepid  age, 
and  even  babes  smiling  at  the  breast.  They  have  converted  the 
happiest,  the  most  beautiful  countries  into  scenes  of  misery  and  de- 
solation :  though  '  the  land  before  them  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  left  it  a  barren  wilderness.'  " 

"  I  will  not  rack  your  hearts  by  enumerating  the  several  atroci- 
ties, which  these  monsters  in  human  shap^  have  committed :  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  are  now  assembling  in  force  and  preparing  to 
invade  this  island :  the  same  leader,  the  same  generals,  the  same 
rapacious  and  sanguinary  hosts,  which  have  desolated  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  are  at  this  instant  meditating  the  devastation  of  this 
deal-  and  happy  land.  Let  us  now  reflect,  that,  if  they  have  perpe- 
trated such  enormities  against  poor,  innocent,  and  unoffending  nations, 
what  have  ive  to  expect,  vvlio  have  long  been  the  objects  of  their 
rancorous  envy  and  inveterate  hatred  ?  ive  who  are  their  equals  in 
arts,  their  rivals  in  commerce,  their  superiors  ia  arms ;  who  alone 
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have  had  courage  and  strength  to  resist  tlieir  ambition,  <and  humble 
their  pride?  What  unheard  of  cruehies,  what  unexampled  torments 
would  they  not  inflict  upon  us,  were  they  through  our  treachery, 
cowardice,  or  disunion,  to  conquer  this  nation  ?***The  rich  would 
be  plundered  and  slaughtered,  and  that  would  be  the -end  of  their 
miseries  ;  but  the  poor  and  labouring  part  of  the  community  would 
be  preserved  to  undergo  hardships  and  toi*ments  unutterable.  They 
would  be  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  most  brutal  tyrants,  who  would 
leave  them  nothing  that  they  could  call  their  own — no  home,  no 
comfort,  not  even  hope,  that  last  asylum  of  misery  !"  P.  246. 

We  have  before  said^  tliat  the  author  excels  in  the  persuasive 
and  the  pathetic  more  than  in  any  other  department ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  in  proof  of  our  assertion,  lay  before  our  readers  .a 
specimen  from  a  sermon  for  the  beuetit  of  the  French  Clergy  ; 
the  subject  is  the  good  Samaritan,  preached  at  Park-street  Cha- 
pel, ill  1793  ;  it  njay  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  collection 
had  been  made  throughout  the  parish  the  preceding  week. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  beforehand  with  me  in  applying 
the  circumstances  of  this  story  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  those  un- 
fortunate emigrants,  for  whom  I  am  here  a  weak  but  wilHng  advo- 
cate. There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  them  and  the  poor 
traveller  in  the  parable ;  they  are  of  a  country,  which  has  ever 
shewn  itself  hostile  to  ours,  and  ofa  faith  more  discordant  than  that 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans  ;  they  have  fallen  among  thieves, 
who  have  stripped  them  notof  their  raiment  only,  but  of  every  thing 
that  was  dear  and  desirable,  of  their  rank  in  society,  their  posses- 
sions, friendships,  dignities,  and  honours  ;  they  too  have  been 
wounded,  wounded  in  the  tenderest  parts,  in  their  king,  their  coun.* 
try,  and  religion. 

"  Such  is  the  resemblance  between  the  traveller  in  the  Gospel 
and  them :  let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  those  horrors  unparal- 
■  leled  in  history,  which  have  driven  them  from  their  country,  to 
*  eat  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction  here 
in  a  strange  land.'  They  sa*  the  demon  of  reformation,  with  the 
banner  of  liberty  in  one  hand,  and  the  dagger  of  assassination  in  the 
other,  stalking  with  gigantic  tread  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  sub- 
verting every  thing  that  was  saliitary  and  sacred  ;  tearing  up  by  the 
roots  those  honest  prejudices,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so) 
by  which  mankind  have  been  governed  for  ages  innumei-able,  and 
sowing  in  their  stead  a  set  of  principles,  that,  like  the  serpent's 
teeth  in  the  fable,  produce  armed  men,  men  of  blood,  who  murder 
not  the  innocent  only,  but  the  wicked  and  flagitious — they  murder 
one  another.  These  objects  of  our  pity  saw  the  religion,  in  which 
ttiey  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  to  whose  ministry  they  had 
solemnly  devoted  their  lives,  trampled  under  foot ;  their  possessions 
plundered,  their  altars  defiled,  and  '  their  priests  slain  with  the 
sword ;'  they  heard  the  groans  of  their  poor  unfortunate  brethren, 
issuing  from  the  darkness  and  squalor  of  dungeons  5  ihey  heard  their 
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shrieks,  when  they  v.ere  hewn  clo^vn  with  the  sword  of  anarchy, 
$hrieks  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  innocent ;  of  men  who  had 
no  crime,  but  that  they  dared  to  honour  their  king,  ajid  love  their 
God.  An  oath  was  imposed,  that  ah\rmed  their  consciences,  sliocked 
their  integrity,  and  betniyed  their  reHgion :  in  this  extremity,  what 
could  they  do?  Could  they  '  halt  between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord 
was  God,  they  must  worship  Him  ;  but  if  Baal' — the  very  supposi- 
tion is  insulting  and  infamous!  'Ihey  fled!  An  Angel  whispered  to 
them — '  Escape  for  thy  life,  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  tarry 
thou  in  all  the  plain  :'  they  fled  !  Famine  and  wretchedness  before 
them,  the  dagger  or  the  guillotine  beliind  !  Ilappj^  was  It  for  those 
who  fled  to  you ;  to  you,  v/ho  are  ever  delighted  to  act  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  The  distress  of  these  poor  travellers  was  ur- 
gent and  importunate ;  and  you  have  not  suffered  the  streams  of 
4;harity  and  beneficence  to  be  intercepted  by  scruples  however  just, 
nor  by  prejudices  however  inveterate— you  beheld  their  wretched- 
ness, and  forgot  the  injuries  this  kingdom  has  so  often  sustained 
from  their  fjiithlcss  country;  you  forgot  too,  that  in  religious  opinions 
there  was  any  difrcrence  between  you  and  them ;  you  have  received 
them  as  fellow-christians  of  the  same  common  appellation  with 
yourselves ;  you  have  thus  shewn  them  the  purity  of  your  faith  by 
your  works  ;  and  charity,  such  as  your's,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  than  *  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.' — Let 
me  just  remind  you  for  a  moment  of  the  peculiar  situation,  which 
they  held  ia  their  own  country,  before  the  lawless  hand  of  rapine 
had  seized  upon  property,  and  blasj)hemy  and  atheism  had  driven 
religion  away.  1  shall  say  nothing  here  of  their  temporal  posses, 
sions,  nor  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  and  pageantry  of  their  wor- 
ship :  let  it  suffice  to  mention,  that  into  their  hands  were  committed 
the  dearest  and  most  important  interests  ;  they  were  t!»e  guardians 
and  depositaries  of  religion,  that  buhvark  of  every  state,  that  sacred 
palladium,  to  wliich  it  must  ever  owe  its  happiness,  its  security,  its 
existence  :  to  them  was  committed  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and 
*  the  word  of  reconciliation  ;'  they  were  *  ambassadors  for  Christ,' 
ambassadors  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  an  olfended  God 
and  the  repentant  sinner.  Alas!  how  are  they  fallen  !  You  see  them 
now  wandering  in  your  streets,  a  set  of  poor,  destitute,  miserable 
exiles,  without  friends,  without  connections,  without  even  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  nay  with  nothing  in  this  world  to  support, 
and  comfort  them,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience:  go,  un- 
feeling narrow-minded  bigot,  whoever  thou  art,  and  abuse  their 
faith ;  but  see,  that  thou  reverence  their  practice !  Vilify,  if  it 
satjate  thy  rancour,  their  tenets ;  but  take  c^re  that  thou  reverence 
'  their  sincerity  !  You,  my  brethren,  have  already  shewn  the  sense 
you  entertain  of  their  conduct,  by  your  hospitality,  your  generosity, 
your  munificence ;  it  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  expatiate  further 
upon  the  usefulness  of  this  charity,  which  extends  its  influence  to. 
the  most  deserving  and  desolate  part  of  your  fellow-creatures :  hav- 
jng  hitherto  palliated  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrows,  and  alleviated 
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the  horrors  of  their  exile,  ye  will  doubtless  continue  your  care  of 
them  ;  and,  believe  me,  christians,  '  whatsoever  ye  shall  spend 
more,  when  our  Blessed  Master  conies  again,  he  will  repay  you.' 
For  who  was  indeed  the  compassionate  stranger,  the  good  Saaiari- 
tan,  so  truly  or  so  properly,  as  the  merciful  Jesus  ?  He  came,  when 
our  nature  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  bleeding,  and  as  it 
w^ere,  half  dead,  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  nothing  helped, 
God  knows,  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  priests  and  Levites  :  he  came, 
my  brethren,  not  indeed  by  chance  or  accident,  but  voluntarily  and 
on  purpose,  from  his  blissful  dwelling,  to  heal  our  wounds,  and  as- 
suage tiicir  anguish,  by  applying  to  them  the  balstim  of  his  mest 
pre  ious  blood.  He  it  was,  that  removed  us  (oh  most  amazing 
goodness  !)  from  the  rigours  and  severity  of  the  Law,  that  road 
where  our  infirmities  could  find  no  shelter :  he  it  was,  that  lodged  us 
under  the  friendly  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  '  clothing  us  with  his 
0wn  righteousness  as  with  a  garment:'  in  short,  he  it  was,  that,  not 
without  infinite  hardships  and  sufferings  to  himself,  wrought  upon 
us  a  most  effectual  cure,  and  restored  us  to  a  state  of  health  and 
salvation."     P.  76. 

We  have  given  these  sevei'^  long  qnotations,  in  order  that 
the  merits  of  the  volume  may  be  fairly  appreciated  by  our 
readers.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  repiescnt  its  contents 
as  coaipositions  to  be  imitated.  They  have  a  few  colloquial 
e^;pre^!jio^s,  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Clapham's  apology, 
are  blcniishes ;  they  might  delight  the  clothiers  at  Leeds,  and 
the  colliers  at  Newcastle,  but  ought  not  surely  to  have  been 
used  in  tiddresses  to  the  University,  or  a  congregation  of  a 
higher  order.  They  may  also  be  justly  considered  as  too  decla- 
iirdtory,  though  tliey  shew  occasional  marks  of  good  sense,  just 
observation,  and  even  original  thinking.  It  is  objected  to  Eng- 
lish sermons  vr,  general,  that  they  waul  more  of  energy,  and  vi- 
gour, and  eloquence,  to  make  them  useful  ;  and  tlie  clergy  are 
frequently  referred  to  the  animated  declamations  of  Eossuet  and 
Massillon,  as  examples  to  copy.  We  are  willing  to  concede, 
that  tliose  writers,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  same  school, 
possess  great  beauties ;  beauties  more  fascinating  indeed  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  discourses  ;  but  we  shall  ever 
prefer  the  sterling  old  English  divinity,  to  all  the  declamation  of 
the  French  ecclesiastics.  We  would  not,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  thought  to  undervalue  some  of  the  French  writers, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  people,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  French  require  a  different 
style  of  eloquence  to  animate  and  to  persuade,  from  that  which 
is  calculated  for  an  English  audience. 

'i'he  Sermons  of  Dr.  Scott  are  composed  in  the  best  French 
style ;  and  upon  minds  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  wc  have 
m  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  a  very  considerable  eflec^  In 
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ihe  manner  of  preaching  \v§  may  allow  a  cicigyman  to  be  *^  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  gain  some,"  provided  in  the 
matter  Ue  preserve  the  high  and  commanding  leveL  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  popular  sermons^  these  discourses  of  Dr.  Scott 
rank  high,  and  in  every  case  where  popular  eloquence  can  have 
eft'ect^  we  doubt  not,  but  that  they  will  be  read  and  preached 
with  advantage. 


Art.  XII.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary :  serving  as  a  general  Note- Book  to  illustrale 
the  Old  and  Neza  Testament,  as  a  Guide  to  the  Practices  and 
Opinions  of'  all  Sects  a/id  Religions,  and  as  a  Ci/clopadia  of 
Religious  Knowledge.  Bi/  John  Robinson,  D.D.  late  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Minister  of  Ravenstonedale, 
in  Westniorehmd ;  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 
that  Place  ;  Author  of  the  Archccologia  Graca,  S^c.  8vo. 
Longman  and  Co.      18 Jo. 

IT  is  not  without  grent  satisfactii^.i  that  we  have  examined  the 
volume  before  us.  It  contains  much  valuable  and  important  in- 
formation upon  every  biblictil  and  ecclesiastical  subject,-  com- 
pressed into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  It  is  clearly  the 
work  of  a  man  of  much  industry  in  collecting,  and  of  much  judg- 
meiit  in  arranging,  his  matter.  To  every  theological  sturlent, 
%vho  has  not  access  to  an  exlcnsive  library,  this  volume  will  prove 
a  very  useful  subsidiary ;  to  many  indeed,  who  have  neither  at- 
t  linmcnt  nor  abilities  for  research,  it  will  become  necessary. 
In  all  doctrinal  points,  its  principles  are  sound  and  good;  in 
history,  it  is  full ;  and  in  description,  accurate.  We  open  at  a 
venture. 

"  BIND.  To  bind  and  loose  is  a  figurative  expression,  derived 
from  carrying  burdens,  that  is,  confirming  or  removing  a  burden  of 
the  mind.     It  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  condemning  and  absolving: 

*  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
wliatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and 
wliatsocver  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,* 
(Matt.  xvi.  19.)  Binding  and  loosing,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
expressed  permitting,  or  foibiddiug,  or  judicially  declaring  any 
thing  to  be  permitted,  or  forbidden.  In  the  promotion  of  their 
doctors,  they  put  keys  into  their  hands,  with  the  following  words : 
'  Receive  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing.'     Hence  the  allusion, 

*  Ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge  (Luke  xi.  52.)' 

"  To  bind  is  used  for  putting  in  bonds,  and  in  prison.  *  We 
are  come  to  bind  Sampson  (Judg.  xv,  10) ;'  that  is,  '  to  make  him 
our  prisoner.'  .  _ 

■  •*  *  To 
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"  *  To  bind  the  law  upon  one's  hand  for  a  sign  (Deut.  vl.  8)^ 
was  probably  meant  figuratively,  and -implied  an  intimate  acqaaiut- 
ante  with  its  precepts;  but  the  Jews  understood  it  literally,  and 
bound  pi^rts  of  the  laws  upon  their  wrists.  See  Phylactekies. 
'  Bind  my  commandments  upon  thine  heart,  and  tic  them  about 
thy  neck  (PrQv.  vi.  21).'  *  Bind  my  comuiaudmcnts  upon  thy 
fingers,  and  write  them  upon  the  tables  of  thy  heart  ( Id.  vii.  3)/ 
'  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  (Isa.  viii.  16),'  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  another  sense.  '  Seal  what  thou  hast  been  writing,  bind 
it  about  with  thread  or  ribband,  and  set  upon  it  thy  seal ;  for  clo- 
sure and  confirmation  of  its  contents,  and  to  witness  thy  confidence 
in  its  veracity,  and  tliy  expectation  of  its  completion.' 

"  It  is  said,  that  Daniel  was  the  most  learned  of  the  magi,  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  &.c.  for  showing,  that  is,  explaining  hard  sen- 
tences, and  dissolving  doubts,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  '  untying 
Inots.'  '  Loosing  things  which  were  bound  (Dan.  v.  16),'  is  used 
^expressing  tlie  explanation  of  things  concealed.  It  appears, 
tliat  superintendants  of  provinces  are  described  in  Persia,  as  untiers 
of  knots;  and  as  Daniel  is  thus  described,  he  was,  or  had  been,  a 
superintendant.  Perhaps,  this  may  apply  to  the  passage  above 
quoted  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,'  &c. 
as  regents,  deputy-go vernora,  delegates,  superintendants,  &c.  in 
your  respective  provinces,  shall  be  confirmed  pi  ^ourt,  in  hea- 
ven." 

Tlie  different  sects  are  described  with  temperance  and  preci- 
sion^ and  their  tenets  fairly  and  impartially  represented.  Let  us 
take,  for  example^  his  account  of  the  Jansenists. 

"  JANSENISTS,  a  denomination  of  Roman  Catholics  in  France, 
which  was  formed  in  1640,  and  excited  considerable  attention. 
The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Cornelius  Jansen,  originallj'  professo.r 
of  divinity  in  t!ie  university  of  Louvain,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ypres,  in  Flanders.  This  eminent  and  learned  person  became 
early  attached  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  had  imbibed 
all  that  father's  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  human  libert)'' 
and  divine  grape.  The  chief  labour  of  his  life  was  exhausted  in 
digesting  these  opinions  into  a  regular  treatise,  which,  in  honour  of 
liis  master,  he  entituled  Augustinus.  He  left  the  work  complete  at 
his  death,  in  1638,  and  submitted  it,  by  his  last  will,  to  the  holy- 
see.  The  pviblication  might,  possibly,  have  passed  with  little  no- 
tice, or,  at  m'ost,  like  rriany  other  speculations,  have  enjoyed  only 
a  temporary  celebrity,  if  the  imprudence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
alarmed  by  an  imaginary  attack  on  their  infallibility,  had  not  se- 
lected it  as  an  object  on  which  they  might  display  their  unbounded 
influence.  The  fjimous  cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  favourably  dis'- 
posed  to  the  memory  of  its  author,  who,  in  a  former  work,  had 
condemned  the  politics  of  France  ;  and,  therefore,  uniting  with  the 
Jesuits,  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  work  of  Jansen,  by 
successive  bulls.    Persecution  generally  produces  opposition,  and, 
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acrliaps,  t"he  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits  might  tend  consitlcrably  to 
increase  the  disciples  of  Jansen.  His  doctrines  were  embraced  by 
a  considerable  party,  both  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  had 
the  Iionour  to  rank  among  their  defenders  James  Boonen,  arcli- 
bishop  of  Malines,  Libertus  Fromond,  Anthony  Arnauld,  Blaisa 
Pascal,  Peter  Nicholas,  Pasqijier  du  Quesnel,  and  many  others  of 
scarcely  inferior  reputation.  'I'he  utmost  vigilance  of  the  church 
could  not  exclude  the  spirit  of  Jansenism  from  penetrating  the  con- 
vents themselves ;  but  none  was  so  distinguished  as  the  female  con- 
vent of  Port  Royal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  These  nuns 
observed  the  strict  rules  of  the  Cistcrtians ;  the  vale  in  which  the 
convent  was  situated  soon  became  the  retreat  of  the  Jansenist  peni- 
tents, and  a  number  of  little  huts  were  presently  erected  within  its 
precincts.  After  various  vicissitudes  of  persecution,  in  1709,  the 
nuns  i-efusing  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  Alexander  VII.  the 
weak  and  intolerant  Louis  XIV,  ordered  the  whole  building  to  be 
utterly  demolished. 

"  The  principal  tenets  of  the  Jansenists  are  as  follow :  1.  That 
there  are  divine  precepts,  which  good  men,  notwithstanding  their 
desire  to  observe  them,  are,  nevertheless,  absolutely  unable  to 
obey :  nor  has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace  which  is 
essentially  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  such  obedience. 
2.  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mind.  3. 
That,  in  order  to  render  human  actions  meritorious,  it  is  not  requi- 
.aite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  that  they  be  free  from 
constraint.  4.  That  the  Semi-pelagians  err  greatly  in  maintaining 
that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  either  receivir.g 
or  resisting  the  aids  and  influences  of  preventing  grace.  5.  That 
whoever  affirms,  that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation,  by  his  sufferings 
and.  death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankiijd,  is  a  Serai-pelagian." 

We  could  vvisli,  tiiat  in  selecting  his  authorities.  Dr.  Robinson 
bad,  upon  moral  subjects,  occasionally  referred  to  higher  sources 
than  Fellowes,  &c.  Attached  to  the  volume  are  appropriate 
maps  and  plans  of  the  Temple,  Stc  from  Cahnet. 


AvLT.  XIII.  Discourses  for  the  Pulpit.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Dupre,D.D.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8 vo.     Riviugtous.     18 16. 

\VE  may  fairly  pronounce  these  two  volumes  of  Sermons  to 
be  highly  creditable  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding 
of  their  author.  The  style  is  ornamented,  the  doctrines  ortho- 
dox, and  the  language  impressive.  Let  us  take  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  Sermon  in  the  collection,  on  the  celebrated  text, 
Jjo!  I  am  with  you  aluay,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  xijorld. 

**  Friends 
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"  Friends  who  love  us,  and  whom  we  love,  when  thej  mxi't 
leave  «b  for  ever,  to  go  through  that  dark  valle}',  from  whicii  there 
h  no  r;  turn  to  this  earth,  speak  tender  and  affectionate  things,  ex- 
press fervent  wisiies  for  our  welfare  when  they  are  laid  in  the  dusf^ 
nnd  admonish  r.s  by  salutary  instructions,  the  last  and  dear  tokoi. 
r)f  regard  from  their  parting  spirits.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  our 
hlcssed  Saviour  at  the  end  of  his  life,  acd  after  his  resurrectior,. 
Ifweeomjxire  the  four  Gospels,  and  read  his  farewell  discourses 
?o  the  Disciples,  we  shall  draw  from  the  wiiole  a  treasure  of  doc- 
trines, of  conrbrt,  and  of  encouragement.  The  less  shall  we  re- 
gret his  departure  from  the  world,  when  we  know  that  he  is  stiJl 
present  with  the  children  of  his  love ;  that  the  vivid  iniluer.ee  of 
his  Spirit  still  breathes  in  their  hearts ;  and  guides  them  safely* 
through  this  vv'ilderness  of  temptation,  to  the  larid  of  the  celestial 
Canaan. 

'*  This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  shewing, — First,  that  this 
promise  was  punctually  fulfilled  at  the  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  Christ  is  with  his  righteous 
servants,  in  every  period  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  their  lives 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave;  and  beyond  that  grave  through  the  ages 
eternaK  * 

J^  First — The  circumstances,  under  v»hich  the  words  of  the  text 
;  were  uttered,  render  them  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
universal  Saviour  had  just  completed  the  object  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion: he  had  died,  and  ''he  had  risen,  as  he  said."  The  Disciples 
ha^  been  ocular  witnesses  of  this  great  miraele ;  and  liim,  who 
had  been  three  days  in  the  grave,  they  beheld  in  life  again.  The 
earth  was  no  longer  to  be  blessed  with  his  bodily  presence  ;  heaven 
now  claimed  Him  ;  and,  tlie  moment  of  his  ascension  being  arrived, 
lie  delivers  his  final  charge  to  the  Apostles,  invests  them  with  their 
conmiission  of  preachers  to  all  nations,  and  leaves  engraved  upon 
their  minds  these  gracious  parting  words — '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- ' 
ways,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,' 

"  In  a  Protestant  congregation  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
mark that,  by  this  expression,  no  corporal  pi'esence  is  to  be  under- 
stood, Tliiie  impious  fiction  has  been  the  productive  source  of  many 
errors  and  ahsurdities  in  the  Roman  church.  The  glorified  Re- 
deemer descends  no  more  upon  the  earth  till  his  second  advent, 
'['he  text  speaks  only  of  a  .spiritual  and  heavenlj'^  presence.  Thus, 
v.hen  he  told  his  Disciples  that  he  would  be  always  with  them, 
they  demanded  no  explanation  of  his  meaning.  His  superintend- 
ing Providence  ^vas  to  watch  orer  the  cradle,  if  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  of  his  infant  religion.  The  Spirit,  emphatically  deno- 
minated *  the  Comforter,'  was  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  these 
first  preach.crs  of  the  Gospel :  doctrines,  precepts,  and  revelations, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  to  conceive,  were  to 
he  communicated  to  these  distinguished  instructors  of  mankind. 
He  was  to  endow  them  with  insuperable  courage ;  because  they 
were  *  not  to  wrestle  with  flesh  and  blood  only ;  but  against  prin- 
cipalities, 
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*jf[irtlitles5  rgtiiiist  powers,  again?!;  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
worJd,  against  spiritual  wiciiedness  in  high  places,'  They  were 
plain  and  unlettered  men ;  but  he  gave  them  a  tongue,  and  taught 
them  so  to  speak  that  all  the  subtjle  philosophy  of  Greece  and" 
Konie  argued  in  vain  against  their  irresistible  eloquence.  The  ar- 
duous duties  of  their  Apostlcship  demanded  a  ninre  than  common 
abstraction  from  the  world,  and  its  affairs  ;  and,  therefore,  be  was 
to  animate  tijem  with  a  spirit  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  pleasures, 
her  dazzled  by  the  riches,  nor  attracted  by  tlie  vanities  of  this 
fugacious  life:  a  spirit  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  one  single 
object — the  divine  religion  of  their  Master,  and  the  extension  of 
his  kingdom.  P/Ten,  because  their  present  conveniences  and  inte- 
rests have  an  immediate  connection  with  this  world  that  passes 
away,  '  Icok  chiefly  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  and  are  tempo- 
ral ;'  but  he  uMs  to  new-mould  their  hearts,  by  the  operations  of 
his  sovereign  grace  ;  that,  which  was  altogether  carnal,  v;ould  then 
become  totally  spiritual ;  and,  during  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
commission,  '  they  would  look  at  the  things  that  are  not  seen,  and. 
are  eternal.'  Thus,  *  in  every  thing  they  were  enriched  by  Him, 
in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge ;  so  that  they  came  behind  ia 
no  gift.'  In  this  sense  it  was,  ray  brethren,  that  our  Saviour  ful- 
filled his  declaration  to  his  Disciples — '  Lo,  I  am  always  witk 
you.'"     VoLI.  p.  273. 

We  have  not  space  sufficient  for  the  examination  of  each  par- 
ticular Sermon ;  u  itii  all  of  them  we  have  been  much  pleased  ; 
we  could  oniy  wish  that  a  few  excrescences  and  luxuriances  of 
style  were  pruned  tlown,  then,  indeed,  we  might  bestow  upon 
iheiii  unqualilied  commendation.  The  praclical  parts  are  good  ; 
Me  will  select,  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Duprc's  Sermon  upon  Paul 
and  Felix. 

"  This  leads  me,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  consider  the  si- 
militude of  our  own  conduct  to  that  of  tiie  Roman  governor,  ia 
this  most  v/eighty  of  all  cases  : 

"  You  have  a  great  advantage,  which  Felix  did  not  possess. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  fables,  and 
errors,  and  idolatries  of  the  Pagan  Religion ;  and  his  mind  was, 
ct)nsequently,  less  disposed  to  entertain  the  pure  doctrines  of  a 
divine  revelation  :  for  whatever  light  eiiect  the;>'  might  produce  at 
the  moment  lie  heard  them,  it  passed  away  with  the  voice  of  the 
Apostle  ;  and  he  soon  relapsed  among  his  priests  into  heathen 
abomination.  But  you  are  born,  and  live,  in  a  country  professing 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  from  your  infancy  you  are  brought 
up  in  its  rudiments.  You  are  blessed  with  a  standing  order  of 
men,  separated  from  others  for  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, of  expounding,  and  of  enforcing  its  true  nature  and  its  pre- 
cepts, its  promises  and  its  threats,  its  punishments  and  its  rewards* 
so  that  none  among  you — no,  not  the  poorest  man  here — can  put 
is  a  plea  of  ignorance  frisiro  a  lack  of  instruction,  or  a  want  of  op- 
portunities ; 
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portunlties;  for  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  «'ord  offered  to  you  alf^ 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  "without  distinction?  and  is  not  tliie 
repeatedly  done  from  the  days  of  your  youth  to  your  last  old  age  ? 
Like  Jeremiah,  are  not  the  Prophets  of  the  Lord  '  sent  to  you, 
rising  up  early,  and  protesting,  saying — Obey  his  voice,'  If,  then, 
you  do  reject  tlie  precious  gift  of  this  *  great  salvation,'  your  case 
is  ten  thousand  times  more  aggravated  than  that  of  Felix :  he  pe- 
rished because  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warning  voice,  which 
said—'  This  is  the  v»-ay,  walk  in  it ;'  and  you,  who,  in  this  hour  of 
light,  act  as  he  did,  can  yon  hope  to  escape  ?  You  are  called 
Christians ;  and  I  do  not  dispute  your  title  to  that  name,  because 
you  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ.  But  what  is  baptism  ?  a  most 
important  sacrament  indeed !  for  by  baptism  you  are  *  regenerate, 
and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  church :  *  you  are  madO' 
partakers  of  his  death,  that  you  may  be  also  of  his  resurrection.'  '* 
Tol.  I.  p.  57. 

In  bis  application  of  '*  the  convenient  season,"  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  audience,  X)r.  Dupr^  is  peculiarly  happy. 

*'  Now  to  conclude, — I  say,  then,  tremble  with  Felix  when  yp« 
hear  the  ministers  of  the  word  '  reasoning  on  righteousness,  tem- 
iperance,  and  judgment  to  come :'  but  do  not,  like  him,  remand 
the  day  of  repentance  and  conversion  to  '  a  more  convenient  sea* 
son.'  The  questions,  for  you  to  consider  well,  are  these — When 
will  that  season  come?  In  the  days  of  your  youth  ?  No  :  you  look 
forward  to  a  long  life,  and  think  that  you  may  give  yourselves  to 
the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  middle  age  ?  No ;  you 
say,  I  am  in  the  vigour  of  my  strength,  and  I  shall  have  many  fu- 
ture opportunities  of  attending  to  my  religious  concerns.  Well, 
then,  will  that  season  come  at  last  hi  old  age  ?  No,  indeed,  no  ; 
the  man  of  seventy  judges  of  life  and  death  by  comparisons :  h©^ 
Jcnows,  or  he  hears  of,  many,  who  are  ten  or  fourteen  years  older 
^han  himself,  and  why  should  he  not  live  as  long  as  they  ?  O  de- 
lusion !  fatal  delusion  !  what  numbers  hast  thou  for  ever  excluded 
from  salvation  since  the  blessed  Gospel  was  revealed  ?  For  the 
danger,  the  frightful  danger,  is,  that  death  may  surprise  you  before 
tliat  convenient  season  arrives,  upon  which  you  so  much,  but  so 
iraprudentl)'^,  relied  to  make  your  peace  with  God.  Then,  toge- 
ther with  life,  all  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality  are  at  an  end,'* 
Vol.1,  p.  Q5. 
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'J  HE  Letters  before  us  are  certainly  the  productions  of  a  man, 
whose  taste  is  correct,  and  whose  informatiou  \i  considerable. 

Of 
'      7 
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Of  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  the  interior  of  the  Louvre 
once  exliibited,  a  scientific  account  is  presented  by  j\fr.  ]MiIton. 
As  these  subjects,  however,  have  been  so  olten  discussed,  and  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  if  iu»t  with  the  originals,  at 
least  \vith  their  description,  we  shall  not  cite  ihe  opinions  of  Mr., 
Milton  upon  these  points.  We  shall  tuin  in  preference  to  his 
chapter  upon  the  stage,  which  will  aft'ord  the  reader  much  eu- 
tt  rtamment.     The  following  is  his  account  of  Talma  : 

"  To  speak  of  the  present  style  of  tragic  acting  in  France  is  td 
"speak  of  Talma:  his  authority  and  hU  example  guide  every  thing. 
Talma  may  I  think  be  described  as  a  good  actor,  acting  badly. 
His  action  and  manner  are  graceful ;  his  voice  powerful,  although 
occHsionaily  indistinct.  In  passages  of  strong  passion  he  is  cer- 
tainly great,  and  almost  natural;  but  his  action  though  elegant  is 
too  rapid,  busthng,  and  Frenchified,  to  accord  with  tragic  feeling. 
In  pathetic  passages  he  quits  his  natural  voice,  and  whines  most 
disagreeably.  His  declamation  is  disfigured  by  tricks  which  to  me 
appear  to  be  unpardonable,  but  which  certainly  are  not  considered 
as  defects  by  the  French,  since  the  other  actors  obviously  copy 
them.  Indeed  the  minute  and  servile  imitation  of  Talma,  in  ac- 
tion, in  manner,  and  in  voice,  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
all  the  tragic  performers  seem  anxious  to  render  visible,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  although  to  us  it  produces  a  most-  ridiculous  ef- 
fect, proves  how  perfectiy^he  original  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  Of  these  tricks  the  worst  is  the  running  one  sentence 
into  another  :  this  may  sometimes  produce  a  fine  effect,  but  Talma 
appears  to  do  it  when  it  produces  no  other  effect  than  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  sense.  This  practice  seldom  occurs,  except  where  the 
sentence  ends  the  line  ;  and  if  the  object  be  to  hide  the  rhyme,  the 
advantage  is  much  too  dearly  bought.  Another  very  fi-equent  im- 
propriety is,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  flow  of  the  verse,  he 
slurs  over  words  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  passage  requires  a  strong 
emphasis.  Propriety  and  even  elegance  are  sacrificed  to  effect : 
thus  in  despite  of  the  sense,  a  dozen  lines  before  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion, he  sinks  his  voice,  and  hurries  on  witJi  undue  rapidity  ;  or  if 
the  contrast  which  he  wishes  to  produce  requires  it,  he  will  utter 
£^  many  lines  with  unmeaning  slowness.  The  mode  of  singing  out 
the  words,  though  considered  by  the  French  as  indispensable  to 
tragic  speaking,  is  in  a  high  degree  offensive  and  wearying  to  aa 
English  ear. 

"  This  tragcdiarF*s  chief  excellence  is  unquestionably  in  sudden 
bursts  of  passion,  particularly  of  horror,  indignation,  or  grief;  but 
he  has  the  common  fault  of  actors,  the  too  great  fondness  of  doing 
that  which  he  knows  he  does  well :  a  passage  of  moderate  energy 
he  often  swells  into  vehemence,  which,  hovrever  well  executed, 
must  be  ridiculous  because  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  He  has  the 
merit  of  being  uniformly  occupied  and  active  in  his  part ;  there  are 
no  blanks  in  his  acting ;  no  pauses  of  inattention,  either  in  the 

tamer 
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tamer  parts  of  his  own  character,  or  in  his  by-play  :  his  attention  is 
never  for  a  moment  directed  to  the  audience ;  no  glances  round 
the  house  to  recognise  friends ;  to  borrow  a  painter's  term,  he 
never  looks  out  of  the  picture.  Yet  he  may  I  think  be  accused  of 
a  total  want  of  that  talent,  the  highest  of  which  an  actor  can 
boast,  and  which  is  possessed  by  "Mr.  Kemble  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  ;— The  power  of  identifying  himself  with  the  character  he 
personates  :  Talma,  whether  a  Roman,  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Chris- 
tian, a  warrior  or  a  man  of  peace,  is  still  the  same  in  manner  and 
in  action  ;  the  distinction  is  in  the  dress,  and  in  the  speeches,  not 
in  the  man. 

*'  His  style  of  acting,  French  peculiarities  out  of  the  question, 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Mr.  Young  than  of  any  other  per- 
former on  the  English  stage :  he  has  less  judgnaent,  but  evinces 
more  genius  and  originality.  In  a  word,  had  Talma  been  bred  on 
the  English  stage  he  would  have  been  a  first  rate-actor  ;  but 
those  who  compare  him  to  Kemble,  or  to  Kean,  prove  themselves 
insensible  to  the  transcendent,  the  unrivalled  excellences  of  the 
former,  and  to  the  peculiar  and  powerful  genius  of  the  latter.  One 
of  his  most  admired  cliaracters,butin  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  him, 
is  Hamlet.  A  genttenaan  by  whom  I  sat  in  the  theatre  the  other 
evening  told  me,  convulsing  his  fingera  in  illustration  as  he  spoke, 
that  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  imagines  the  ghost  to  appear — "■  II 
Jou€  h  fairejrimir" 

"  Talma  is  a  plain  man  of  about  the  middle  size  ;  he  is  much 
,too  corpulent  to  be  elegant  in.  figure,  or  for  his  features  to  have 
their  full  expression  :  his  eyes  are  very  fine,  and  he  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  management  of  them. 

"  The  sahiry  and  other  cnioiumeats  which  he  obtains  from  the 
theatre  exceed  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum;  and  he  is  said 
to  be  as  absolute  a  monarch  on  the  stage  as  his  late  friend  and  mas- 
ter  was  on  the  throne :  authors  as  well  as  actors  he  treats  as  his 
vassals:  this  information,  however,  came  to  us  from  a  prejutliced 
person,  a  dramatist  whose  plays  the  manager  had  refused."  V.  217. 

The  criticisms  passed  upon  the  other  actors  appear  to  be  accu- 
rate  and  just.  \\  e  ehall  give  our  reader  one  extract  more,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  them  much.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
J^'reiicli  Hamlet,  imitated  from  Shakespeare,  by  .lean- Francois 
Diicis.  It  wah  represented  for  the  first  time  m  17(iL?,  and  i*-  to 
this  day  a  favourite  play  with  the  Fjench. 

*'  Our  bard's  conception  of  the  principal  character  appear* 
never  to  have  been  suspected  by  his  imitator.  The  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  mad ;  but  cloaks  in  wildness  of  speech  and 
manner  the  vengeance  which  he  meditates  :  and  the  tumult  and 
energy  of  his  feelings  tinge  this  assumed  madness  with  reality. 
The  Hamlet  of  Monsieur  Duels  is  actually  mad,  but  talks  ra- 
tionally, and  conducts  himself  with  perfect  decorum. 

'»  Ib 
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"  In  Monsieur  Duels'  emendations  of  the  plot,  Gertrude  is  re- 
presented as  enamoured  of  Claudius  before  her  marriage  with  the 
king.  In  the  commencement  of  the  second  act,  she  narrates  to 
her  confidant,  that  the  king,  being  ill, — 

*  dans  ces  momens,  a  mes  soins  seuls  remis, 
Empruntait  le  secours  de  ces  puissants  breuvages 
Dont  un  art  bienfaisant  montra  les  avantages.* 

"  By  the  advice  of  Claudius  she  prepares  poison  instead  of 
physic,  and  carries  it  to  the  king ;  but  on  beholding  him  for  the 
last  time,  is  struck  with  remorse,  and  rushes  out  of  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  cup  behind  her.  She  goes  hack  to  fetch  it;  and,  to 
her  surprise,  finds  that  the  king  has  taken  his  pliysic,  as  he  sup- 
posed, and  is  dead.     She  is  not  without  compunction 

•  Ce  qui  me  plait,  Elvire,  en  mon  trouble  funeste, 
C'est  de  sentir  au  moins  combien  je  me  deteste.' 

"  Hamlet  twice  dreams  that  the  ghost  of  his  father  appears  to 
him,  and  tells  the  Joid  uvnaiural  murder.  Just  at  this  time  he  re- 
ceives letters  from  Norceste,  the  Horatio,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil- 
denstern  of  the  play,  informing  him  that  the  King  of  England  has 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  This  confirms  his  belief  in 
his  dreams;  and  the  impression  is  so  strong  as  to  derange  his  intel- 
lect :  waking,  as  well  as  sleeping,  he  fancies  that  he  beholds  his 
father's  form. 

"  The  play  opens  with  Claudius  instigating  the  nobles  to  elect 
him  king ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  the  queen.  She  is  penitent ;  rejects  his  otFer,  and  declares  that 
her  son  shall  be  placed  on  the  throne. 

"  Norceste  arrives,  and  is  deputed  by  the  quesn  to  obtain  from 
Hamlet  an  explanation  of  '  ses  niorteiles  alarmes.'  The  prince^ 
tells  him,  and  the  speech  is  cue  of  the  best  in  the  play, 

"  '  Deux  fois  dans  mon  sommeil,  ami,  j'ai  vu  mon  pere, 
Non  point  le  bras  leve,  respirant  la  colere ; 
Mais  desole,  mais  pale,  et  devorant  des  pleurs 
Qu'arrachait  de  sesyeux  I'exces  de  ses  douleurs. 
J'ai  voulu  lui  parler:  plein  de  I'horreur  profonde 
Qu'inspirait  a  mon  cceur  I'effroi  d'un  autre  monde, 
Quel  est  son  sort  ?  lui  dis-je;  appreuds-u)oi  qn.l  tableau 
S  offre  a  1  hommc  etonne  dans  ce  monde  nouvcau. 
Croirai-je  de  ces  dieux  que  la  main  protectrice 
Par  d  eternels  tourmens  sur  nous  s'appesantisse  ? 
'  O  mon  fils,'  m'a-t-il  dit,  '  ne  m'interroge  pas; 
Ces  legons  du  cercueil,  ces  secrets  du  trepas, 
Aux  profanes  morfels  doivent  etre  invisibles. 
Que  du  ciel  sur  les  rois  les  arrets  sont  terribles  ! 
Ah  !  s'il  me  permettait  cet  horrible  entretien, 
La  paleur  de  mou  front  pascerait  sur  le  tien. 
Nos  mains  se  secheraient  en  touchant  la  couronnc, 
Si  nous  savions,  mon  fils,  a  quel  titre  il  la  donne. 

Y  Vivant, 

VOL.  VU,  MARCH,  1817. 
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Vivant,  du  rang  supreme  on  sent  »ial  le  fardeau  ; 

Mais  qu'un  sceptre  est  pesant  quand  on  entre  autoiubeau  I' 

"  NORCKSTE. 

*'  Grands  dieux  !" 

"  Hamlet,   in  obedience  to  the  commands  pf  the  ghost,  resolves 
to  take  the  urn  IVoui  his  fatiicr's  tomb. 

"  '  Osons  tirer  sa  cendre 
De  la  tombc  ou  le  crime,  helas  ;  I'a  i'ait  descendre. 
Je  veux  qua  chaque  instnnt  cette  cendre  en  ces  lieux 
De  ces  empoisonneurs  fatigue  au  moins  les  yeux.'  "  P.  221. 

The  represr-iitati  n  of  the  play  is  oriiitted  in  the  French,  and 
insteaa  ot  tliis,  an   account   of  the    niu:c!er  of  au    English  king 
under  circumstances  tesenibliug   that  ot   Hau! let's  lather,  is  re-     i 
iated  to  Claudius,  and  produces  the  same  effect   upon  his  con- 
science.    Ophelia,  in   the  French, Muftjrnjs    the  queen,  that  the     s 
passion  of  Hamlet  for  herself,  is  the  cause  of  his  madness;  the 
queen  pronounces,  tliat  the  marriage,  which  had  previously  been 
forbidden,  should  be  instantly  celebrated.     Ophelia  declares  her 
love  for  Hamlet,  which  is  refused ;  but  with  gentleness.     The 
queen  enters,  and  seconds  her  declaration.     A  delirium  seizes 
Haraletj  and  he  fancies,  that  he  sees  the  ghost  of  his  father ! 

*'  Hamlet,  a  Gertrude. 

"  '  Le  trouble  ou  je  me  plonge 
De  mes  sens  prevenus  vous  parait  un  mensonge.' 
"  Gertrude. 
"  En  pourrais-tu  douter !  ne  vois-tu  point,  helas ! 
Que  c'est  ta  seule  erreur — - 

"  Hamlet. 

*'  Nc  vous  y  trompez  pas. 
Tout  est  reel,  madame  i* 

*'  Claudius's  plot  with  Polonlus  and  the  nobles  goes  on ;  and 
Norceste  contrives  a  counterplot  in  favour  of  the  prince.  Tha 
fifth  act  opens  by  Norceste  presenting  the  urn  to  Hamlet. 

*'  '  La  voila  done,   Seigneur,  cette  urne  redoutable. 
Qui  contient  d'un  heros  la  ccudre  dt-plorable.' 

Ophelia  enters  :  and  Hamlet  informs  her  of  the  guilt  of  Claudius. 
She  pleads  for  her  father  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  scene  is  much 
more  closely  borrowed  from  Otway's  Venice  Pi-eseyved  than  from 
Shakespeare.  Next  enters  the  queen ;  and  we  have  the  picture 
scene,  the  urn  supplying  the  place  of  the  portraits. 

**  Haajlet,  lui prcseiUant  Vurne. 
*'  ♦  Prenez  cette  urne,  et  jurez-moi  sur  elle ; 
*  Non,  ta  mere,  moii  ills,  ne  fut  point  criminclle.' 
L'osez-VQUS  ?  je  vous  crois. 

*'  GjiRiaUDB. 

*'  Donae. 

"  Hamlet; 


AsKs  Ailbastori,  and  Heath  Girl.  SI5 

*'  Hamlet. 

"  Vous  hesltez. 
"  Gertrude, 
'*  Ah!  pardonne  ii  nies  sens  encor  trop  agites — 

''  Hamlkt. 
**  Atfestez  maintenant — 

//  lui  met  I'urne  entie  les  ■maivs, 

"  GtiRTHUlJ". 

"  Eh  bien! — oui — moi — ^j'atteste — 
Je  ne  puis  plus  souffrir  un  objet  si  funeste,' 

She  faints,  and  Hamlet  moved  by  her  grief  forgivsas  her ; — 

*'  *  Chore  ombre,  enfin  tcs  vceux  n'ont  plus  rien  aprutendre; 
L'exces  de  ses  douleurs  doit  apaiser  ta  cendre. 

Claudius  and  his  party  attack  the  palace  gates.  Hamlet  again 
sees  his  father's  sliade,  and  he  once  agyin  resolves  to  obey  its 
command  and  take  the  life  of  his  mother ;  but  he  is  unable  to 
execute  his  purpose,  and  flies  from  her  presence.  At  the  gates 
he  meets  and  kills  Claudius. — The  queen  stabs  herself;  and 
without  the  slightest  notice  of  poor  Ophelie,  the  play  ends  by 
Hamlet's  declaring ; — 

"  '  Mais  je  suis  homme  et  roi :  reserve  pour  souffrir, 

Je  saurai  vivre  encor ;  je  fais  plus  que  mourir.'  "   P.  229. 

This  volume  v\i!l  prove  especially  entertaining  to  those,  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Continent,  and  of 
seeing  those  works  of  ari,  vvhich  Mr.  Milton  so  well  describes. 


Art.  XV.    Adbasiou;    a  Puem.      By  Charles  Ash.       8vo' 

77  pp.     4s.      Robinson.      1814. 
Akt.  XVI.  The  ileal h  Girl :  a  Tale.    Bi/  Charles  Ash.  4to. 

18  pp.     2s.  fid.     Robinson,      1814. 

There  are  now  lying  before  us,  two  or  three  poems,  upon 
different  subjects,  by  the  ingenious  person,  vvlto>e  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  these  articles.  "The  Heath  (jirl,"  aiml '^  The  Hcniit  of 
Havvkeslone,"  and  "  Adbaston,"  are  (hos!;  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  are  more  imn^tdiutely  inuler  our  eye;  whether  these  be 
the  only  poems,  of  which  Mr,  Charles  .Ash  is  the  author,  we  can- 
not tax  our  memory  to  say  ;  !)Ht  we  really  hope,  he  will  have  the 
good  scn^e  not  to  waste  his  time  and  money  (tor  we  cannot  ima- 
gine tht-  booksellers  of  Bath  have  been  so  silly  as  to  publish  them 
at  their  own  risk)  in  any  ti^ture  attempta  in  an  art,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  be  very  far  from  understanding.  Mr,  Charles  Ash  may 
probably  think,  that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  our  own  want  of 
understanding,  and  not  on  his.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doc- 
tors disagree  ?"  However,  Mr.  Charles  Ash  shall  plead  his  own 
cause.     Tlie  following  origmal  and   pregnant  lines  usher  in  the 
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thoughts  \vhich  our  author  entertains  upon  the  subject  of  Adbai- 
ton,  which  is  not  only  the  "  most  retired  si  ot,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  nature, '  but,  moreover,  is  the  native  place  of  the  ver}'  inge- 
nious peison,  who  has  tlius  undertaken  to  record  its  praise. 
Our  readers  shall  have  the  same  means  of  deciding  between  the 
contrary  opinions  of  Mi.  Charles  Ash  and  ourselves,  Miiich  we 
possessed  ;  and  we  can  assure  them,  that  our  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ash's  poetical  (akuis,  i;  eiitiieiy  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
following  verses  ;  they  being  all  that  we  liaveread,  and  if  it  please 
Apollo,  all  that  we  intend  to  read  ui  his  lucubrations. 

"  While  others  sweep  the  loud-resounding  strings, 
And  tell,  to  distant  clin^es,  the  births  of  kings, 
The  p?nsive  muse  rcmeinber'd  scenes  runs  o'er, 
And  casits  a  thought  on  dayS  that  are  no  more. 

"  Ye  who  in  re  .els,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Alone  confess  iel.city's  sweet  povv'r, 
Who  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  city's  din, 
And  shun  retirement  as  a  pest  or  sin, 
Charm'd  %vith  more  han;ble  and  congenial  flights. 
For  you  the  muse  no  lofty  verse  endites ; 
But  ye  who  love  the  shady  woods,  the  dales, 
The  peaceful  scenes  tliat  crown  your  native  vales,—*- 
To  you,  with  joy,  the  simpie  reed  I  raise 
To  gain  your  smiles  ; — I  seek  no  other  praise. 
And  THOU,  who  past  and  future  know'st  to  scan. 
And  teii  the  destmies  of  mortal  man, — 
Whose  mighty  povvr  protects  the  city's  walls. 
Yet  o'er  the  wildest  track  of  nature  falls, — 
Illume  with  some  bright,  vivifying  ray, 
My  first  dark,  trembling,  and  incondite  lay."     P.  5. 

pur  rcadtrs  will  piobai'ly  tlimk  us  justified  in  closing  the 
voliune,  especially  if  our  farther  advances  in  it  were  likely  to  be 
productive  of  farther  citations,  eiilier  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
author,  or  for  their  own. 

Lest  our  readers  should  consider  us  a  little  too  hasty  in  thus 
closinf^  Adbaston,  we  will  give  them  a  specimen  of  the  opening 
of  the  "  Heath  fiir!,"  which,  in  their  opinions,  will  more  than 
equal  the  sublimity  of  the  former. 

"  Where  Sitgxall's  majestic,  superbly-rais'd  hall 

Look  over  fair  Copmeek  below, 
W'licre  the  lapwing  still  keeps  its  monotonous  call 

O'er  the  heath  where  the  furze  bushes  grow, 
Poor  Maky  oft  wander'd,  unshclter'd  her  head. 

And  the  fairest  of  trestes  there  carelessly  flovv'd. 
From  morning  to  eve  she  the  heath-fire  fed, 
I'o  gam  a  small  pittance  that  serv'd  her  for  bread. 

Which  was  all  her  hard  fortune  bestow'd."     P.  3. 

Art. 
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Art.  XVH,  A  System  of  Physiological  Botany.  By  the 
Hev.  P.  Keith,  F.L.S.  Vicar  of  Jklliersdett,  Kent;  and 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Marr,  Yorkshire.  Illustrated  by  Nine 
Engravings.     2  vols.  Svo.   ll.  6.s.  Baldwin  and  Co.   1816. 

jN  tliese  two  volumes  are  contained  the  result  of  much  scientific 
observation  and  rrscarch.  Ail  the  theories  of  ancient  or  modern 
botanists  are  examined  upon  the  various  subjects  which  come 
within  our  author's  view.  We  are  sorry,  that  we  have  not  space 
sufficient  to  give  an  analysis  of  volumes,  which  we  have  read  with 
so  much  pleasure  ;  we  shall  only  say,  that  to  our  botanical  readers 
they  will  prove  a  valuable  source  both  of  amusement,  speculation, 
and  instruction. 

As  a  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  shall  give  that  part  of 
Mr.  Keith's  work,  which  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  plants 
receive  their  nourishment. 

*'  As  plants  have  no  organ  analogous  to  the  mouth  of  animals 
enabling  them  to  take  up  the  nourishment  necessary  to  their 
support,  by  what  means  do  they  effect  the  intro-susception  of  their 
food  ?  In  our  anatomical  analysis  of  the  vegetable  structure,  it 
■was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  parts  of  the  piant,  the  root,  stem, 
branches,  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit,  are  covered  with  an  epidermis, 
or  line  and  transparent  pellicle,  which  has  been  described  by  some 
phytologists  as  being  of  so  close  and  compact  a  texture  that  the 
eye,  aided  even  by  the  best  microscopes,  is  unable  to  discover  ia 
it  the  slightest  vestige'  of  pores  or  apertures.  Hedwig  and  Decan- 
dolle  have,  however,  detected  pores  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves 
of  many  plants,  and  they  may  readily  be  detected  by  any  one,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing  the  same  means.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  any  pores  have  been  j'et  iletected  in  the  epidermis  of 
the  root;  though  we  must  not  on  that  account  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  porous.  We  must  even,  on  the  contrary,  admit,  that  it  is 
furnished  also  with  pores,  as  well  as  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf; 
because  the  whole  of  the  nourishment,  which  the  plant  derives  from 
the  soil,  must  of  necessity  pass  through  it. 

*'  But  if  the  pores  of  the  epidermis  are  so  very  fine  as  either  to 
elude  the  sight,  or  to  be  discoverable  only  by  the  application  of 
the  highest  magnifying  powers,  they  can  be  permeable  only  to 
fluids  ;  and  if  so,  then  the  food  of  the  plant  can  be  taken  up  only 
by  absorption  or  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  into  the  animal  lacteals, 
«r  the  air  iiito  the  lungs.  The  former  term  will  be  applied  to  the 
intro-susception  of  non-elastic  fluids  ;  the  latter,  to  that  of  gaseous 
fluids. 

"  Of  the  fact  of  the  absorption  of  non-elastic  fluids  by  the 
epidermis  of  plants,  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  merely  by 
immersing  in  water  a  plant  of  almost  any  species  of  moss,  that  has 
been  some  time  gathered,  or  long  exposed  to  drought,  so  as  to 
Jiave  had  its  leaves  shrivelled  up.     The  moisture  will  immediately 
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becjin  to  noze  through  the  epidermis,  and  the  plant  to  resume  its 
original  tbrm  and  verdure. 

"  But  has  any  of  the  moisture  thus  absorbed  passed  through  the 
root  ?  Ifthe  bulb  of  a  hyacinth  is  placed  on  the  orifice  of  a  glass 
bottle  filled  with  water,  so  as  that  the  radicles  only  shall  be  im- 
mersed, the  water  is  imperfectly  exhausted,  and  tlie  plant  grows  : 
the  moisture  must  consequently  have  passed  through  the  root.  The 
following  experiment  of  Hales  proves  not  only  the  fact,  but  also 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  root. 
Having  laid  bare  the  root  of  a  pear  tree  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
luted  to  it  a  tube  of  glass,  one  inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches 
long,  to  which  was  luted  also  another  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  18  inches  long,  he  tilled  both  with  water,  and  im- 
mersed the  extremity  in  a  cistern  of  mercury.  The  result  was, 
that  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  root  was  so  rapid,  that  the 
jncrcury  I'ose  eight  inches  in  the  space  of  six  minutes. 

"  But  moisture  is  absorbed  also  by  the  leaves  as  well  as  root.  Du 
Hamel  cut  off  several  branches  from  several  trees  of  different 
species,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the  section  with  mastic.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  branches  soon  began  to  exhibit  a  faded 
and  sickly  appearance.  Some  of  them  were  then  removed  to 
damp  situations,  and  others  to  dry  situations,  to  kn:)w  v/hat  the 
effect  of  such  removal  might  be.  The  former  gave  indications  of 
recovery,  the  latter  of  continued  decay.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  in  the  former  case  moisture  must  have  been  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  or  at  least  of  the 
branch.  Mariotte  cut  off  from  a  tree  a  branch  terminating  in  two 
boughs,  which  he  suspended  upon  the  edge  of  a  vessel  filled  with 
water,  so  as  that  the  one  was  within  and  the  oLutr  without  the 
vessel.  !  he  former  preserved  its  verdure  for  sevaral  days,  but  the 
latter  began  almost  immediately  to  wither."     Vol.  I.  P.  89. 


Art.    XVIII.       OLservaliojis   on  the  Chancery  Bar.     8vo. 
32pp.     Taylor  and  Hessey.      18  iG. 

As  long;  as  seniors  and  juniors  cither  in  law,  physic,  or  politics 
shall  exist,  the  tenacity  of  the  former  will  always  meet  with  its 
match  in  the  impertsnence  of  the  latJer.  The  unwillingness  of 
the  old  to  quit  the  lield  of  coiitentioti,  and  to  make  room  for 
their  more  bustling  and  active  successors,  is  fully  equalled  by  the 
impatience  of  the  yoinig  to  push  their  liii'^ering  predecessors  from 
oft  llie  stage  ;  forgettisig  how  soon  the  tables  will  be  turned  upon 
them  ;  and  how  soon  they  theniselves  shall  become  the  victims  of 
that  very  insolence,  with  vxliich  they  are  now  too  much  inclined 
to  annoy  iheir  seniors.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  apparently  from 
one  of  the  \ounger  part  of  tl;e  profession.  It  contains,  as  we 
know  fnjni  ex{>erience,  nuich  truth,  though  of  course  the  state- 
Biei  ts  aresomeuhat  loo  highly  coiourtd,  as  is  generally  the  case 
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M'ilh  all  tliose^  who  are  either  hy  age  or  circumstances  in  opjjo-^ 
sit  ion. 

**  Something  having  heen  SEiid  about  the  juniors,  let  us'not  cll?- 
respectfully  pass  over  the  senior  biirri^tcrs  ;  but  let  a  word  or  two 
be  said,  which  appears  apphcable  to  thcra  and  their  conduct.  be« 
niors'  fees  are  oftentimes  in  the  strictest  sense  honorary,  that  is, 
sacrifices  offered  at  the  ahars  of  tlieir  fame,  from  whence  their 
worshippers  are  permitted  to  depart  without  a  blessing.  To  re- 
ceive fees,  and  do  nothing  for  them,  scarcely  appears  reconcileable 
to  those  honourable  feelings,  wliich  are  supposed  to  distinguish  ths 
barristers  of  this  country.  '  '1  he  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire'— 
vvearej;old  by  autliority,  which  good  men  will  not  question  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  necessary  consecjuence  of  that  proposition,  that  the  w.aix 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  who  labours  not,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  often 
Icnows  he  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  iiire  left  for 
him.  On  all  such  occasions,  if  the  bar  will  take  a  hint  from  so 
unimportant  a  reasoner  as  the  v/riter  of  these  observations,  he 
would  submit  to  their  judgment,  the  propriet)'-  of  returning  to  tha 
client  those  fees,  which  have  produced  him  no  benefit  or  assistance. 
Even  if  such  briefs  are  read,  yet  if  other  business  of  other  clients 
at  other  places  is  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  it  is  not  right 
that  the  seniors'  client  should  add  to  hig  di8aj)pointraent  in  losing 
tlieir  assistance,  by  the  loss  of  other  as-istance,  (which  for  tha 
aame  fee  might  have  been  procured,)  and  by  the  loss  of  his  money 
also.  The  talents  of  the  seniors,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  cause 
a  client  to  select  them  to  do  him  service,  and  if  no  attempt  is 
made  to  serve  him,  and  service  cannot  be  rendered  him  because  * 
prior  engagement  call  far  their  services  elsewhere,  it  apjiears  to 
common  and  unlearned  men  at  least  somewhat  hard,  and  impro. 
per,  tha*^  the  client's  fee  is  thrown  away,  his  coi'nsel's  services  un, 
expectedly  abstracted,  and  no  opportunity  left  him  of  substituting 
services  in  the  room  of  those  he  has  been  deprived  of;  and  de- 
prived of  by  engagements,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which 
he  could  not  have  been  a  party  to  when  nsade.  If  counsel's  fees 
were  claimable  of  right,  an  action  for. money  had  and  received 
would  be  maintainable  for  the  recovery  of  them  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  unfair  to  retain  them,  and  is  it 
not  a  moral,  though  imperi'ect  obligation  to  return  them  ?  The 
dog  in  the  manger  vroukl  neither  eat,  nor  let  the  ox  eat;  we  do 
not,  however,  learn,  that  this  unfairness  continued  to  tlie  ox's  pre- 
judice longer  than  the  dog  remained  watching  there  ;  but  some- 
times the  learned  seniors  neither  v,':uch,  ni^-r  give  others  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  with  their  briefs,  and  yet  ihay  run  aimi/ imth 

*  "  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  barristers  neglect  a  clients  ca^e 
only  when  prior  engagements  reader  it  unavoidable  :  it  it  was  sup- 
posed any  other  cause  produced  this  elFect,  the  writer  would 
venture  to  make  some  stronger  observations  on  such  discroditabls 
jHiatter  of  fact." 
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the  fees.  The  fair  honest  policy  of  this  conduct  my  mind  is,  per- 
haps, too  httle  enlightened  to  dii-cover,  and  I  leave  its  satrsfactorj 
explanation  to  those  acute  gentlemen  Vvho  talk  loudly  of  honour, 
delicacy,  and  honest  policy,  in  public  courts  of  justice.  Nothing 
that  my  feeble  powers  can  dictate,  can  possibly  injure  the  leaders, 
who  have  been  so  lort'^  and  so  deservedly  eminent  and  respected 
in  their  profession ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  disposition  in  the 
writer  o."  these  observations  to  detract  from  their  great  merits,  or 
to  quarrel  with  their  fitness,  and  superior  fitness  for  their  duties. 
They  cannot  hov/ever  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  as  they  must 
often  be  at  I'.ie  House  of  Lords,  and  at  oth?r  times  cannot  con- 
veniently, either  to  thcniseives,  their  clients,  or  the  courts,  be 
really  employed  in  diSFerent  causes  appointed  at  the  same  time  be- 
fore the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice  Chancellor,  they  ought  not  to 
«'ns:a"e  in  them.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  counsel  to  decline  ac- 
ctipting  briefs  that  they  cannot  attend  to  .^  Let  not  a  too  sordid 
desire  for  money  induce  any  barristers^ toliccept  fees,  without  per- 
fin-iriiiag  those  duties  the  fees  are  given  to  procure.  If"  they  did 
not  do  this,  other  barristers  would  be  benefited,  and  clients  would 
have  their  assistance. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  be  honourable  or  proper,  that  because 
A  man  is  fitted  for  any  business,  he  should  ungraciously  attempt  to 
engross  all  that  })resents  itself,  without  intending  to  transact  it,  to 
the  prejudice  both  of  his  client  and  the  body  at  large  of  his 
learned  friends,  many  of  wliora  who  merit,  may  also  want,  the  fees, 
to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Let  not  this  expres- 
sioB  be  misconstrued  or  misunderstood — Avithout  disrespect  to  the 
rich  it  is  warranted,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  bar  it  is  warranted, 
by  the  brilliant  examples  in  the  profession,  in  the  past  and  the 
present  age,  almost  all  of  whom  have  been  raised  in  it  unassisted 
by  affiuenue  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

*'  On  tlie  circuits  it  is  well  knt>wn,  that  two  courts  arc  sitting  at 
once ;  and  it  is  also  as  well  known,  that  \\\\e\\  briefs  at  the  Crown 
Bar  are  offered  to  the  leaders  at  Kisi  Prius,  the  briefs  and  the  fees 
;ue  eiiher  rotiuT.ed,  or  accepted  conditionally  only,  to  be  attended 
to  or  nut,  according  as  such  lender's  presence  is  required  at  the 
Nisi  Prius  Bar.  Ihis  candour  throws  that  business  into  the  hand* 
of  the  juniors  ;  and  this  is  the  line  of  conduct,  that  the  Chancery 
leaders  should  pursue,  or  otherwise  confine  themselves  to  one 
court.  This  line  of  conduct  would  produce  a  proper  understand- 
ing between  all  parties.  Juniors  would  be  selected  to  lead,  when 
the  leaders  most  desired  could  not  be  present ;  or  such  leaders' 
briefs,  wluch  without  ai tendance  are  of  no  usa  to  the  client, 
would  he  transferred  into  other  leaders'  hands  No  lawyer  ought 
to  put  briffs  ir.tv)  his  bag,  and  guineas  into  his  pocket,  (the  bourne 
from  whence  no  guinea  returns]  and  then  deliver  up  the  brief 
without  having  made  a  single  comment  on  its  contents  to  the 
court.  Such  conduct  deprives  other  barristers  of  the  briefs  and 
the  fees,  and  tlie  client  of  most  important  additional  assistance, 
which  he  had  a  rij^ht  to  eNpect ;  and  which  xio  man,  however 
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Art.  I.  The  National  Debt  in  its  true  Colours,  with  Plans 
for  its  Extinction  by  hor(^  Means.  By  William  Frend, 
Esq.  M.  A.  Actuary  to  iihe  Rock  Assurance  Company. 
Is.  6d.    Mawman.     1817- 

II.  Further  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  the 
Means  of  Employment  of  Labour,  the  Sinking  Fund  and 
its  Application,  &;c.  S^c.  S)C.  By  Richard  Preston,  Esq.  M.P. 
2s.    Longman  and  Co.     1816. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Frend,  that  the  "  term  national 
debt,  has  been  much  used  and  much  abused;"  and  this,  too, 
both  by  those  who  affect  to  see  in  it  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  by  those  who  profess  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  prop 
of  public  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  are  not  aware,  however, 
ihat  the  learned  actuary,  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  "  true  colours," 
has  thrown  much  new  light  either  upon  the  practical  details,  or 
the  probable  effects  of  the  national  debt.  Whilst  his  plan  for 
extinguishing  it  "  by  honest  means,"  is  as  little  as  any  other  part 
of  his  work,  entilled  to  the  praise  of  novelty,  being,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  measure  recommended,  many 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff.  The  sole  object  of 
his  pamphlet  seems  to  be  to  afford  an  answer  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  national  debt  '^  and  he  informs  his  readers,  in  reply 
to  that  important  query,  that  the  said  debt  does  not  include  all 
the  stock,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  created  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  funding  system,  and  that  its  actual  amount,  in 
sterling  money,  is  not  quite  as  great  as  the  sums  in  which  it  is 
Usually  expressed  among  stock-jobbers.  In  other  words,  he 
makes  it  his  study  to  aid  the  conceptions  of  the  ignorant  in  such 
matters,  as  to  the  fact,  that  100/.  in  the  three  per  cents,  at  par, 
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is  worth  sixty  pounds,  and  that  the  same  sum  in  the  four  per 
cents,  is  equivalent  to  about  eighty  pounds ;  and,  of  course,  that 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  rated  considerably  too 
high,  if  measured  solely  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  interest 
exigible  upon  it.  But  Mr.  Frend  himself  probably  requires  to 
be  reminded  that,  in  the  event  of  any  extinguishment  of  this 
debt,  particularly  by  "  honest  means,"  the  fundholder  would  be 
entitled  to  demand  payment  of  the  full  nominal  amount  of  his 
principal ;  for,  as  a  part  of  the  stock  now  denominated  three  per 
cents,  and  bearing  only  that  rate  of  interest,  was  once  five  per 
cents,  and  bona  Jide  worth  its  numerical  expression  in  sterling 
money,  so,  at  the  final  settlement  between  the  government  and 
the  country — ^if  ever  that  shall  take  place — the  proprietor  of 
stock  will  have  a  just  claim  for  reimbursement  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  sum  originally  advanced  by  the  creditor  whom  he  shall 
then  happen  to  represent.  Indeed  when  that  portion  of  the 
three  per  cents  now  alluded  to,  was  reduced  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  now  stand,  government  offered  to  pay  up  the  principal  at  its 
nominal  amount ;  and  it  was  only  because  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  cash  in  the  money-market  that  the  proprietors  of  that 
slock  chose  to  accept  of  a  lower  interest  rather  than  have  the 
principal  thrown  upon  their  hands.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  funded  capital,  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  was,  no 
doubt  originally  created  under  that  denomination,  a  nominal 
debt  of  166/.  being  contracted  for  every  100/.  actually  paid  into 
the  exchequer :  still,  the  observation  we  have  made,  applies  to 
this  portion  of  the  national  funds  as  well  as  to  the  other,  and,  in 
the  day  of  settlement,  the  public  creditor  will  have  an  incontro- 
vertible right  to  demand,  not  the  sum  lent,  but  the  sum  for  which 
he  stands  credited  in  the  great  book.  With  regard  to  the  annui- 
ties payable  on  the  national  debt,  however,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  public  burdens  are  not  to  be  estimated  from  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock:  but  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  any  plan  for  extinguishing  it,  and  such, 
we  imagine,  is  the  leading  object  of  Mr.  Frend's  pamphlet,  the 
nominal  amount  and  the  actual  amount  must  be  held  as  one  and 
the  same  thing.  This  gentleman  must  certainly  be  aware  that 
the  system  of  funding,  by  increase  of  capital,  has  been  objected 
to  by  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  almost  every  other  writer  on 
finance,  for  the  very  reason  now  stated,  namely,  that  in  the  day 
of  redemption  the  principal  must  be  bought  up  at  its  nominal 
amount :  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  won- 
derful pains  he  takes  to  set  others  right  on  a  subject  where  he 
himself  appears  so  ready  to  go  wrong,  and  which,  in  truth,  even 
when  well  understood,  would  not  contribute  much  to  set  the 
matter  forth,  in  its  true  colours.     The  consequence,  too^  whiqh 
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he  attaches  to  the  discussion  of  this  point,  may  be  learned  from 
the  solemn  remark  that  government  itself  has  in  some  measure 
assisted  the  delusion;  for  even  the  "term,  commissioners  for 
the  redemplionof  the  national  debt"  implies,  that  the  nation  is  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  the  nominal  sum  which  goes  under  that 
name.  Thej  are  in  fact,  says  he,  '*'  coumiissioners  for  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  granted  by  the  nation  to  certain  individuals  or 
their  representatives."  This  distinction,  he  concludes,  is  of 
more  importance  than  persons  are  at  tirst  apt  to  imagine. 

Now,  the  distinction  may  be  vastly  important  and  ingenious  in 
the  author's  estimation,  but,  in  ours,  it  is  one  of  those  subtle 
efforts  of  the  mind,  which  have  no  basis  in  the  nature  of  things. 
*'  Commissioners  for  redeemmg  the  national  debt, '  and  "  coumiis- 
sioners for  the  purchase  of  annuities,"  are  phrases  which  have  no 
perceptible  difference  of  meaning,  further  than  that  the  ofie  refers 
more  directly  to  the  principal  and  the  other  to  the  interest :  and 
every  body  knows  thai  the  latter  so  necessarily  implies  the  former, 
that  the  extinction  of  either  imports  the  abolition  of  both. 

But  all  this  is  very  trilling,  and  would  most  unquestionably 
have  been  passed  over  without  the  slightest  notice,  had  it  not 
thrust  itself  upon  us  with  «o  much  pretension  and  formality,  in 
the  work  of  an  author,  too,  professioiialiy  acquainted  with  cal- 
culations analogous  to  those  of  finance,  and  coming  forward  with 
a  promise  to  shed  a  new  light  over  the  thick  darkness  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  proceed,  however,  to  more  important  consi- 
derations. 

After  telling  us,  what  the  world  has  known  these  two  hundred 
years,  that  every  stockholder  is  asi  annuitasit  on  the  nation,  which 
is  under  an  obligation,  in  consequence  of  a  contract  solemnly  en- 
tered into  to  that  effect,  to  pay  these  annuities  ;  that  these  an- 
nuities are  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  nation,  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  specified  in  the  contract,  which  sura,  we  beg 
leave  to  add,  is  no  other  than  the  value  of  the  different  stocks, 
at  their  nominal  amount,  for  on  those  terms  only  are  the  public 
annuities  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  nation  :  sifter  adding  too, 
that  the  country  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  up  the  principal, 
but  fulfils  completely  its  part  of  the  contnict  as  long  as  it  pays 
the  annuity,  with  several  other  truisms  and  common-places  of 
the  same  kind,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  he  gravely  proceeds  to 
make  an  observation  which  we  lirmly  believe  will  never  be  classed 
either  as  a  truisip  or  as  a  common-place.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  "  A  eOnsidertible  part  of  the  funds  of  the  nation,  by  u 
Wse  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox,  has  been,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  to  the  puxchase  of  these  annuities;  and  in 
consequence  a  great  portion  of  tliem  has  been  destroyed. 
This  wise  measure  of  Mr.  Fox  will  also  prevent  too  great  an 
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accumulation  of  thi.-m ;  for  evory  annuity  necessarily  becomes 
extinct  within  foity  year.s  nom  the  praw  of  it,  and  thus  each 
generation  beajs  tlie  burdens  of  its  own  f(^ll)es."  Again,  he 
remarks  that*^  the  iinproveirn  nl  iiitroditced  by  Mr.  Fox,  placed 
every  loan  upon  an  c.vctllent  footing."  And  once  more  he 
recurs  to  the  subject,  by  inforninig  us  that  "  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Fox  did  not  strike  either  minister  or  Under  at  the  early  part  of 
our  naiionai  anvusities  ;  for,  if  it  had,  the  nation  would  have 
been    released   from   much  of   its    burdens,    long    before    this 


time. 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt  participate  in  our  wonder,  as  soon  as 
vc  have  assuied  them  that  the  "  wise  measure,"  for  the  suagestiori 
and  introduction  of  which  so  much  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  Fox,  is, 
bond  Jide,  the  sinking  fund,  at  least  that  most  efficient  part  of  it 
which  consists  in  the  accumulation  oLone  per  cent,  on  the  nomi- 
nal capital  of  every  loan  funded  since  1792.     We  hesitate  not  to 
confess  our  entire  ignorance  that  the  country  was  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Fox,  fortius  important  addition  to  the  financial  in- 
struuicui  in  questit  u.    Li  truth,  we  have  never  heard  at  all  of  Mr. 
"To.s'i.  taltnts  as  a  financier  :  aud  this  we  know  most  positively, that 
duriiig  the  only  year  Mr.  Fox  was  prime  minister,  that  part  of 
the  sinking  fund,  which  is   now  under  consideration,  was  com- 
pletely suspended.     The  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  who  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1307,  introduced  a  system  of  finance 
totally  different  from  that  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
,  Pitt,  and  among  other  points  of  difference,  this  system  was  calcu- 
lated to  }'r.)vide  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  on  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  itself.      Strange  indeed  that  Mr.  Fox,  who,   it 
should  seem,  had  influence  enough  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  get  a  "  wise 
measure"  introduced  into  the  fiutaicial  operations  of  the  country, 
shoidd  not  have  succeeded,  when  at  the  head  of  affairs,  iu  recom- 
mending his  scheme  to  a  juvenile  colleague !     And  how  has  it 
happened  tiiat  lise  siukiiig  fund  of  one  per  cent,  has  usually  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Pitt?     We  have  looked  into  several  authors  on 
the  subject  of  tiaance,  and  have  found  none,  Wilhara  Frend,  Esq. 
excepted,  w  ho  traces  it  back  to  the  suggestion  of  any  other  states- 
man.    It  is  indeed  maintained  by  several  writers,  that  the  merit 
of  the  origiual  sinkiwg  fund,  we  mean  that  which  was  established 
in  1 7  B6j  belonged  principally  to  Dr.  Price  ;  but  as  to  the  subsi- 
diary fund,  begun  in  1792,  corhmon  consent  gives  it,  with  all  its 
propert  es,  good  ai,d  bad,  to  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham.      Dr. 
Hamilton,  uho  is  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt's  money-ad- 
miiiisiration,  mcntiors  llic  one  percent,  fund,  among  that  btaies- 
XTian's  o'hcr  sinking  funds;  audit  may  be  added,  this  wiiternever 
so  inuch  as  allude  •,  in  any  part  of  his  book,  to  anytinancial  mea- 
lii+rc  cuggeiJtid  or  recommended  by  Mr.  Fox,  either  when  in 
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office  or  out  of  office.  We  are,  therefore,  a  liltle  curioiis  to 
know  upon  vvliat  ground  Mr.  Freud  clainis  for  tins  ■  olititiaa  the 
honour  of  devising;  a  piece  of  financial  apparatus  so  generally 
admired.  UuvmIIju^  to  hazard  assertions,  as  to  an  historical  fact, 
concerning  which  we  thuik  it  impossible  that  any  man  would 
knowuigly  pervert  the  truth,  we  do  not  positively  say  the  authqr 
now  before  us  has  made  a  mis-statement ;  but  we  repeat  that  he 
is  the  first  person  ^vf  have  happened  to  meet  with,  either  in  print 
or  in  conversauon,  who  has  ascribed  to  Mr.  Fox  the  merit  of 
the  supplementary  sinking  fund.  This,  we  maintain,  is  not  to 
place  matters  m  iheir  "^  true  colours." 

We  are  \\ell  pleased,  however,  tu  find  that  Mr.  Frend  is  not 
of  thai  gloomy  class  of  pamphleteers,  who  see  nothing  and  pre* 
diet  nothing  but  rum  to  ihis  great  empire. 

"  Alarming  accounts,"  saya  he,  "  have  been  spread  of  our  si- 
tuation, and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted,  and  said  to  be  arith- 
,  metically  proved,  that  we  are  ruined  without  hope  of  redemption. 
'J'his  is  a  pleasing  theme  to  an  English  ear.  Eternal  damnation  is 
a  favourite  topic  in  many  of  our  puipits,  and  national  bankruptcy 
the  consolation  held  out  to  us  by  our  great  financiers.  I  can  easily 
conceive,"  he  continues,  "  that  there  is  a  considerable  difHculty  in 
the  management  of  our  finances  at  present ;  b'lt  with  national,  as 
with  private  affairs,  the  best  way  is  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face. 
Many  a  man  on  the  brink  of  ruin  has,  by  the  prudent  interference 
of  his  friends,  who  probed  the  wound  to  its  depth,  been  rescued 
from  disgrace ;  and  notwithstanding  all  our  croakers,  1  trust  tfiat 
the  same  may  be  done  for  our  country." 

We  like  this  spirit  in  a  political  writer,  and  in  compliment  to 
the  present  author  for  his  firm  hopes  and  good  wishes,  we  shall 
detail,  very  shortly,  his  plan  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt 
by  "  honest  means ;"  it  being  utterly  repugnant  to  his  notions  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  to  extingui.\h  the  said  debt,  as  some 
have  foolishly  recommended,  by  the  application  of  a  sponge  to 
the  public  accounts^ 

The  weightiest  part  of  his  scheme  is  made  to  rest  upon  the 
generositji  of  national  feeling,  which,  he  says,  might,  if  at- 
tended to,  be  of  great  service  to  us.  We  honour,  he  most 
wisely  remarks,  with  liie  'name  of  patriotism,  many  actions, 
which  when  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  are  of  very  doubtful 
authority  ;  on  which  account  he  recommends  to  his  countrymen 
a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections,  in  which 
no  man  who  acts  at  all  can  act  amiss.  Every  person  who  loves 
his  native  huid  is  to  make  an  c»fferlng  of  part  of  his  worldly 
goods,  m  order  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  press  upon  it ;  for 
although  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  our  property  for  the  bene- 
fit 
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iit  of  tlie  whole  country,  may  not  be  classed,  by  the  poets, 
among  the  acts  of  heroes,  \et,  as  he  observes,  it  has  one  advan- 
tage over  them,  that  nioie  can  participate  in  it,  and  a  good  is 
done  without  the  mixture  of  evil. 

"  Let  the  commissioners,  then,"  says  he,  "  for  the  purchase  of 
national  annuities,  be  empowered  to  place  to  their  account  all  stock 
to  be  transferred  to  them  by  individuals,  and  to  employ  the  annui- 
ties deriveil  from  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  keeping,  however,  a 
separate  account  of  all  tlie  purchases  thus  made.  1  he  Bank  will 
doubtless  make  this  easy  to  all  parties,  so  that  no  expence  shall  be 
incurred  by  the  transfers,  it  bein_£^  necessary  only  that  the  holder  of 
stock  should  notify  in  any  manner  the  Bank  pleases,  his  intention 
of  transferring  stock:  and  the  commissioners  might,  by  a  printed 
form,  with  their  signatures  annexed,  signify  their  acceptance  of 
the  stock  transferred — At  the  same  time  that  this  facility  is 
offered  to  the  stockholder,  the  landholder  should  be  entitled  to  an 
equal  portion  of  our  regard ;  and,  is  the  usual  way,  books  sliould 
be  opened  at  the  Bank  and  bankers,  in  town  and  country,  for  his 
subscriptions.  'Nor  should  the  mites  of  persons  equally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  but  not  in  equal  affluence,  be  neg- 
lected :  and  in  every  parish  I  would  have  a  book  opened,  and  the 
3)ame  inscribed,  of  every  person,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
Jiis  subscription,  'i  he  sums  thus  raised  would,  I  flatter  myself,  be 
much  greater  than  what  the  scorners  at  this  proposition  have  any 
idea  of:  though  the  country  bears  testimony,  in  the  number  of 
places  of  public  worship  erected  within  these  few  years,  to  what 
jtnay  he  achieved  by  penny  subscriptions." 

We  are  sorry,  indeed,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  vent 
to  our  distress,  tliat  notwithstanding  T*ili-.  Trend's  confidence  in 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  public,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  denied 
that  penny  subscriptions  will  be  raised  for  any  other  purpose 
under  the  sun,  ri.uch  sooner  than  for  the  redetnpiion  of  the 
uational  debt.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  further  than  this,  and  as- 
Sttire  our  benevolent  author  that  neiiher  fundhokler  nor  landholder 
would  insciihe  his  name,  in  bank-book  or  parish-book,  in  town 
or  in  cnuntry :  for  wh.on  the  Dation  goes  a-begging,  or  asks  a 
boon  in  the  shape  of  chaiity,  her  kisid  friends,  the  public,  think 
of  nothing  but  to  tiike  advantage  of  her  necessities.  We  all  re- 
member the  loyalty  loan,  which,  in  1796,  was  got  up  with  so 
much  osteniatiun  and  greeting  in  the  market  place,  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  assisting  government  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  it 
i^  a  fact  well  worth  remembrance,  that  the  terms  of  that  loan 
were  the  highest,  and,  of  course,  the  most  disadvantageous  to 
the  puhhc,  that  were  at  any  time  acceded  Jo,  during  the  pro- 
tracted contest  in  which  we  were  engaged^  The  nation,  in 
short,  is  never    viewed  as    an   object   upon  which  to  practise 
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generosity.  It  is  as  little  to  be  expected,  in  short,  as  that  a  son 
should  portion  his  father.  Every  one  seeks  to  get,  but  none  thinks 
of  giving  more  than  he  can  possibly  help.  Mr.  Fiend's  plan,  there- 
fore, although  certainly  honest  and  respectable,  both  in  its  lead- 
ing principles,  and  in  the  means  proposed  for  its  accomplishnient, 
labours  under  the  great  objection  of  being  inefficient ;  a  plan 
that  every  one  will  approve  of,  and  no  one  act  upon.  We  liave 
already  said,  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal  to  the  public ;  and,  we  may  now  add,  that  all  the  tlianks 
the  zealous  prelate  had  for  his  pains,  was  to  be  laughed  at  as  a 
political  quack. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Frend's  style  and  manner,  we  quote 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  pamphlet,  which,  witii  much 
vigorous  confidence  in  the  perfectibiUty  of  our  species,  moves 
off  with  a  show  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  orators  of  Spa-fields. 

*'  My  notions,"  says  he,  "  may  appear  chimerical  to  many  of 
my  readers  ;  and  certainly  they  will  be  so  to  him,  who  has  no  other 
views  of  men  than  what  the  petty  expedients  of  the  day,  the  nar. 
row-minded  view  of  vulgar  politics  suggest.  But  man  is  a  nobler 
object  of  contemplation :  and  when  we  compare  this  country  with 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  we  cannot  fail  of  seeing 
what  he  is  capable  of  performing ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  improvements  made  since  the  conquest,  are  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  hundred  years,  provided 
human  industry  and  ingenuity  are  permitted  to  have  their  full  play. 
At  any  rate  my  speculations  have  this  useful  end  in  view  ;  they  will 
tend  to  encourage  us  to  look  more  into  our  afl'airs ;  to  consider  the 
bright  side  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  reverse ;  to  place  some, 
and  that  not  an  irrational  degree  of  confidence  in  future  exertions. 
They  will  make  us  regard  dishonesty  in  its  proper  colours ;  and 
if  we  must  sustain  losses,  let  it  be  any  loss  but  that  of  national 
honour. 

Justice  between  man  and  man  ; 

Justice  between  nation  and  nation  : 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Most  High, 

The  decree  of  the  Eternal. 

The  scorner  may  revile, 

The  wicked  exalt  themselves  ;       *~ 

Their  prosperity  is  but  for  a  moment^ 

They  sink  into  confusion 

FoK    EVEK.'* 

Leaving  our  authors  however,  both  men  of  deep  research  and 
pregnant  wit,  we  will  attempt  to  handle  the  subject  a  little  in 
our  own  way ;  and  first,  we  are  certain  we  shall  carry  all  our 
readers  along  with  us  in  maintainuig  both  that  the  national  debt^ 
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in  whatever  colours  it  may  be  placed,  is  at  its  present  extent,  a 
great  evil,  and  also,  that  every  fair  method  should  be  adopted  to 
lessen  its  amount  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  interest  payable 
to  the  holders  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  stock  and  of  unfunded 
bills,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  \\hoie  landed  rental  of  England  and 
Wales,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  cannot  fail  to  create 
alarm,  as  proving,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  natural 
and  most  tangible  revenue  of  the  country,  is  already  mortgaged 
to  meet  the  charges  of  former  wars.  The  expence  of  the  public 
debt,  independently  of  the  sinking  fund  (which  of  course,  can 
be  diminished  or  discontinued  at  pleasure,)  may  be  stated  at 
30,000,000/.  whilst  the  free  income  of  the  nation,  cannot  be 
estimated  higher  than  45,000,000/.  The  peace  establishment 
of  the  country  is  at  present  upwards  of  18,000,000/.  and  conse- 
quently exceeds  the  balance  of  revenue  which  remains  over  the 
charges  for  the  national  debt  by  more  than  3,000,000/.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  sinking  fund  which  at  the  existing  scale 
of  its  operation,  requires,  we  conjecture,  about  J  3,000,000/.  per 
annum,  to  maintain  it ;  and  speaking  with  a  reference  to  the 
facts  now  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  see  not  the 
means  of  keeping  it  up  without  additional  taxes.  Recapitulating 
these  statements  then,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand  as  the  outlay  of 
the  country. 

Interest,  management,  &c.  on  national  debt      SOjOOOjOOO/. 
Sinking  fund  _  .  _  -     13,000,000 

Peace  establishment  -  -  -     1 8,000,000 


In  all         -  -  -  -     61,000,000 

i\nd,  on  the  other  hand  as  free  revenue       -     45,000,000 

Leaving  a  balance,  to  be  provided  for,  of  -  16,000,000 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  remark,  in  order  to  furnish  a  check  to 
these  calculations,  that  we  are  assuming  as  the  basis  of  our  state- 
ment, the  official  returns  of  revenue  for  last  year.  The  to- 
tal income  ot  the  nation,  in  1816,  was,  in  round  numbers;, 
57,000,000/.  but  in  that  sum  were  included  11,000,000/.  of 
property-tax,  and  about  1,500,000/.  of  the  malt-tax,  both  of 
which  are  now  discontinued;  and  if  these  two  items  were  de- 
ducted from  the  above  sum,  the  permanent  taxes  would  hardly 
reach  the  amount  at  which  we  have  staled  them.  This  year, 
indeed,  as  there  are  still  some  arrears  of  property- tax  due  to  the 
exchequer — about  3,000,000/.  we  should  suppose — as  well  as 
some  gleanings  of  other  v\ar  taxes,  the  sum  total  of  revenue 
may  nut  fall  much  short  of  48,000,000/. ;  but  leaving  these 
articles  out  of  view,  as  mere  relics  of  the  war  system,  the  re-, 
ceipts  from  the  various  sources  of  income,  appropriated  to  the 
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peace  service,  cannot  be  larger  than  we  have  estimated  them. 
How  then  is  an  expenditure  of  6 1 ,000,000/.  to  be  supported 
from  a  revenue  of  43,000,000/.?  The  thing,  of  course,  is  im- 
possible ;  and  it  is  also  very  clear,  that  there  are  only  three  ways 
of  mending  the  matter;  namely,  either  to  diminish  the  peace 
establishment,  or  to  sacrifice  the  sinking  fund,  or,  lastly,  to  im- 
pose new  taxes.  Let  us  briefly  consider  these  expedients  in 
their  order. 

1st.  We  are,  then,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  much  further  reduced 
than  it  is  at  present ;  both  btcause  the  state  of  society  i  equires  a 
larger  force,  naval  and  military,  than  used  to  be  kept  up  in  former 
times  of  peace,  and  also  because  there  are  already  a  great  many 
more  men  sent  back  to  agriculture  and  the  manufactories,  than 
can  be  advantageously  employed  in  them.     The  market  for  la- 
bour is  already  too  much  stocked  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  when  men  cannot  support  themselves,  it  is  better  to  feed 
them,  whilst  kept  orderly  and  useful,  in  the  public  service,  than 
to  feed  them  upon  charity,  when  thrown  loose  upon  a  discon- 
tented populace,  whose  grievances  they  would  only  increase  and 
influence.      So   far,  therefore,  from   recommending   additional 
reductions  among  the  private  soldiers  and  sailors  at  present  em- 
p!o}ed,  we  hold  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain,  that  the 
reductions,  at   the  end  of  the  war,  were  rather  too  sudden  and 
extensive;  and  that  no  small  share  of  the  embarrassments,  now 
complained  of,  arose  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  transition 
was  made,  from  the  gigantic  establishments  suited  to  the  warfare 
wherein  we   had  been  engaged,  to   the  comparative  contracted 
scale  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  is  to  be  maintained  in  our 
present  relations.     We  are  aware  that  ministers  were  driven  to 
it  by  the  clamour  of  the  opposition,  and   by  the  arts  of  dema- 
gogues in  the  country  at  large :  but  both  parties,  Me  imagine, 
see  more  clearly  now   than  they  did  before,  that  the  services  of 
brave  men  ought  not  to  be  rewarded  by  being  instantly  dismissed 
to  a  state  of  indigence ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  is  not  saved  to 
the  nation,  that  is  kept  back  from  the  public  purse.     The  in- 
crease of  poor-rates,  and  the  demands  upon  private  benevolence, 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  savings  consequent  upon 
reducing  the  army  and  navy;  and  as  a  further  reduction,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  would  only  add  to  the  public  distress,  we 
cannot  expect  any  material  relief,  with  respect  to  our  financial 
difficulties,  from  a  diminution  of  the  peace  establishment.  When, 
too,  we  look  around  us,  and  more  especially  to  the  state  of  things 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  a  maritime  and  hostile  spirit  gains 
ground  every  day,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  our  fleets  will  not  be 
for  ever  allpwed  to  rot  in  ordinary :  and  there  can  be  no  wisdom, 
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surely,  in  neglecting  that,  upon  which  we  must  ultimately  rely,  as 
the  main  prop  of  national  greatness,  and  commercial  prosperity. 
Besides,  all  the  saving  that  is  practicable  in  the  army  and  navy 
would  be  but  a  trifle,  when  compared  with  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  country.  The  expense  of  the  former  is  estimated,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ordnance  and  barrack  department,  at  little  more  than 
7,000,000/.  that  of  the  latter  at  6,000,000/.;  wherefore,  u:i!ess 
we  shall  consent  to  expose  ourselves  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  at 
home,  and  neglect  cur  colonies  abroad,  we  cannot  possibly  save 
more  than  a  million  on  the  army  estimates  ;  and,  as  to  the  navy 
again,  it  would  not  only  be  neither  prudent  or  economical  to 
diminish  any  farther  the  number  of  ships  or  of  men,  whilst, 
unless  we  shall  determine  to  sacrifice  it  entirely,  there  could  be 
no  material  saving  of  expense.  Suppose,  however,  that  it  were 
practicable  to  reduce  the  army  estimates  by  2,000,000/.  and  the 
navy  estimates  by  ]  ,000,000/.  we  should  only  have  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation  reduced  to  58,000,000/.  instead  of 
61,000,000/.;  and  as  the  revenue  is  not  likely  in  these  times  to 
exceed  45,000,000/.  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  to  the 
amount  of  13,000,000/. ;  to  make  up  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  devise  measures  of  still  greater  efficacy  than  a  partial  diminu- 
tion of  the  sea  and  land  forces. 

2dly.  In  the  first  moments  of  financial  pressure,  most  people 
recommend,  as  the  speediest  means  of  relief,  an  application  of  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  country ;  and  thus  to  alleviate,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  burden  of  taxes,  and  to  ease  the  groaning  wheels  of  com- 
merce.    Every  one  knows  that  this  fund  consists  chiefly  of  the 
dividends  payable  on  the  redeemed  stock,  which  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  national  debt,  of  the  annual 
grant  by  parliament  of  1,200,000/.  and  of  one  percent,  on  all 
loans  contracted  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  since  1792.     It 
is  equally  well  known,  that  these  dividends  are  paid  to  the  said 
commissioners,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or 
other  taxes,  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  paid  to  ordinary  stock- 
holders ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  nation  derives  no  relief  what- 
ever from  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  interest  on  its 
debt  being  thereby  merely  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another; 
and,  of  course,  neither  diminished  nor  extinguished,     "^llie  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  belongs  indeed  to  the  nation, 
and  not  to  Mr.  A.  B,  or  C. ;  and  the  nation  accordingly,  when- 
soever it  shall  find  it  inconvenient  or  inexpedient  to  pay  the 
dividends  on  the  whole  of  that  stock,  may  cease  to  do  so,  to  any 
amount  they  please,  cancelling  or  obliterating  the  portion  upon 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  said  interest.     In  the  original 
construction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund,  in  1 7^6,  it  was  enactt  d, 
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that,  so  soon  as  the  dividends  on  the  stock  redeemed  should, 
together  with  the  annual  grant  of  l,000,OOOZ.  amount  to 
4,000,000/.  that  stock  should  be  gradually  cancelled,  or  the 
annual  grant  diminished,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fund  from  exceed- 
ing the  sum  just  specified:  and  it  was  only  in  1802,  when  the 
public  debt  had  increased  to  nearly  500,000,000/.  of  funded 
capital,  that  the  limitation,  now  spoken  of,  was  repealed.  It 
was  likewise  contemplated,  by  the  Act  of  1736,  that  so  soon  as 
the  debt  then  existing,  amouviting  to  238,231,^48/.  should  be 
redeemed_,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  discharged  ;  and  the  sink- 
ing fund,  thereby  set  loose,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  The  Act  of  1802,  however,  removed  the 
prospect  of  this  relief  to  an  indefinite  distance;  and  gave  to  the 
sinking  fund  such  an  increase  of  strength,  as  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  have  transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
debt,  from  individual  stockholders,  to  the  national  commission- 
ers:  and  thus  it  became  requisite  in  1813,  when  both  the  debt 
and  the  fund  were  growing  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  the 
means  supplied  by  taxation  had,  at  the  same  time,  begun  to  fail, 
to  renew  the  limitation  just  spoken  of,  as  annexed  to  the  Act 
of  1786,  and  to  grant  to  the  country  that  relief,  which  Mr.  Pitf 
had  originally  intended  to  grant,  at  the  very  same  stage,  too,  of 
the  financial  career.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  wo 
are  now  alluding  to  Mr.  Vansittart's  modification  of  the  Pitt 
system,  introduced  about  four  years  ago;  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was,  to  meet  the  loans  of  131.S,  1814,  1815,  1S16,  with- 
out imposing  new  taxes,  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  them 
from  the  dividends  of  cancelled  stock.  In  the  first  of  these 
years,  the  whole  debt  due  in  1786  had  been  redeemed;  on  which 
account,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recurring  to  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Legislature  at  that  era,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  the  coaunencement  of  the  sinking  fund,  determined,  instead 
of  raising  mont;y  by  taxes,  wliich  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  to  nieet  tiie  charges  on  the  loan,  by  cancellincr 
94,777:,10U/.  in  the  three  per  cents,  which  yielded  him,  as  in- 
terest or  dividend,  2,343,315/.;  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  expense 
of  the  loan,  uud  of  the  sinking  fund  or  the  loan,  for  1813.  A 
similar  method  was  meant  to  be  adopted  in  J  SI  4,  1815,  1816, 
but  we  are  not  positively  certain,  wliether,  as  peace  intervened 
in  the  mean  time,  any  farther  cancclment  took  place  than  that 
which  we  have  now  mentioned.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, from  the  facts  just  detailed,  that  the  sinking  fund  was  not 
originally  meant  to  go  on  accumulating  at  compound  interest, 
imtil  it  should  have  transferred  the  whole  debt  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  government  agents,  and  then,  all  at  once,  to  be 
dissolved  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  clear,  that  such  a  consum- 
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matinn  of  it,  supposing  it  practicable,  is  by  no  means  (o  be  de- 
sired. It  is,  therefore,  a  question  fairly  open  to  discussion  at 
ihe  present  moment,  whether  siie  range  of  tlie  sinking  h\nd  ought 
not  to  be  abridged  by  the  cancehnent  of  a  part  of  the  redeemed 
fkbt,  in  order  to  preclude  ihe  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxes, 
or  the  conti  acting  of  nev,  loans.  We  have  seen,  that  it  was  not 
at  fir.'t  meant  to  be  sacrosanct,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been 
keld  sacred  by  our  present  linance  minister  ;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  why,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  it  should  not  again  be  available 
for  the  public  service. 

The  gteat  and  common*pIace  objection  to  every  such  pro- 
posal, turns  on  the  indispensable  necessity,  now  universally  ad- 
mitted, of  leducing  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  by  every 
possible  m!  ans ;  and,  as  the  sinking  futid  is  the  most  efficient, 
iiistiument  for  that  j>urpose,  the  public  at  large  will  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  impose  bmits  upon  it«  operations.  There  are  two 
attswers  ready  to  be  returned  to  every  objection  foutrded  upon 
these  views :  the  first  is,  that  \\e  cannot  possibly  pay  the  debt, 
whilst,  vvilhout  borrowing,  or  some  other  accommodation,  we 
have  not  money  enough  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  Slate; 
the  second  is,  that  as  the  interest  of  the  creditor  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, as  well  as  that  of  the  debtor,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
pay  it  oil  too  fast,  even  if  it  weie  in  our  power.  The  proper 
notion  of  a  sinking  fund,  we  need  hardly  observe,  implies  that  it 
should  be  maintained  on  a  portion  of  surplus  revenue  :  let  it  be 
a  million,  or  ten  nuliions,  or  any  other  sum  which  we  can  spare 
over  and  above  the  average  exj)enditure  of  the  nation:  as  soon 
therefore  as  we  are  compelled  to  keep  it  going  upon  borrowed 
money,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  keep  it  going 
upon  the  produce  of  taxation,  and  to  borrow  money  to  answer 
the  annual  demands  of  the  government,  we  cease  to  derive  from 
this  tinancial  engine  its  proper  and  natural  advantages.  In  fact, 
it  ceases  to  opetate  in  the  actual  reduction  of  debt,  and  produces 
no  other  result  whatever,  besides  a  periodical  transference  of 
stock  from  one  holder  to  another.  It  may,  indeed,  have  some 
effect  in  regulating  the  business  of  the  money- maiket,  and  in 
supporting  the  confidence  cf  money-dealers,  and  so  far  it  is 
certainly  not  wiliiout  its  use;  but  as  to  the  es^.ential  and  primary 
object  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  liquidation  of  public  biudens,  it 
becomes  completely  iiu-flicient,  the  moment  we  begin  to  fund  it 
iipoi)  borrow ec-1.  revenue..  If,  therefore,  we  shall  tind,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  or  of  tlie  next,  or  of  the  following  year,  that 
the  outlay  of  the  country  abscrbs  all  its  free  income,  it  will  cer- 
laiiily  become  a  mat'.er  of  consideration  with  the  government, 
whether  we  should  not  pay  <ift"  our  debt  by  smaller  instalments, 
or  whether  indeed  we  should  pay  any  of  it  at  all,  until  we  can  do 
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It  from  a  spontaneous  increase  of  revenue,  or  by  suffering  an 
addition  to  our  taxes.  The  present  fiouribhing  state  of  the 
money-market,  too,  so  favourable  to  the  private  stockholder,  is 
positively  disadvantageous  to  the  government,  if  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sinking  fund;  f(»r  the  conmiissioners  are  now  buying 
up  stock  at  74/.  which,  at  the  time  it  was  funded,  was  not  per- 
haps worth  more  than  o'6l.  or  6'0/.  to  the  country.  The  bad 
effects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  pushing  too  rapidly  the  re- 
demption  of  the  national  debt,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether imaginary;  and,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  practically  felt :  yet 
it  must  be  known  to  every  one  who  has  read  on  this  subjectj  that 
all  our  financiers  have  contemplated  the  probable  consequences 
of  a  too  rapid  disengagement  of  the  national  capital,  in  the  ad* 
vauced  stages  of  redemption  by  the  sinking  fund,  and  have  actually 
made  arraiigements  to  guard  against  them.  What  we  mean  by 
these  remarks,  will  appear  more  intelligible,  when  we  state  that, 
in  eigiiteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  the  sinking  fund,  if  not 
abridged  by  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  stock  from  time  to  time 
bought  up,  uill  amount  to  30,000,000/.  per  annum;  and  a  few 
years  after  that  date,  supposing  no  new  loans  contracted,  it  would 
comprize  all  the  funded  capital  constituting  the  national  debt ; 
in  which  event,  tuxes  to  the  amount  of  40,000,000/.  or  upwards, 
would  have  to  be  abolished  all  at  once,  thereby  unhinging  pro- 
digiously all  the  relations  of  trade,  and  sinking  to  a  very  low 
level  the  value  of  capital  all  over  the  kingdom.  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  in  explaining  tus  system  of  finance,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  gradual  cancelment  of  redeemed  stock,  ac- 
cording as  it  should  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  commission- 
ers :  and  Mr.  Vansittart  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  checking  and  regulating  the  accelerated  motion  of 
the  far-famed  macinne,  of  which  we  are  now  describing  the  ope- 
rations and  effects. 

We  dwell  upon  these  particulars,  not  positively  with  the  view 
of  maintaining,  that  the  time  has  actually  arrived  when  a  regard 
to  the  money-holder  should  dictate  an  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  linancier,  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  capital.  It  is 
simply  our  object  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that  such  checks, 
wheu  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  sinking  fund,  according 
to  the  rate  of  its  progress,  and  the  stage  of  its  advancement,  are 
not  to  be  held  as  a  violation  of  the  plea  upon  which  it  was  ori- 
giiialiy  constructed,  nor  of  the  contract  tacitly  entered  into  with 
th  coiiuiiUiiity  relative  to  the  object  of  that  fund;  but,  on  the 
coiuraiy,  that  t.ach  interferences  are  themselves  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  iteably  to  which  it  was  all  along  meant  to  be  conducted. 
Ih  jjjoof  of  thii.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  limitation 
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of  it,  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  explained  above,  to  a  iiiaxi- 
mum  of  four  millions  per  annum,  and  to  the  important  fact,  like- 
wise already  stated,  that  Mr.  Vansittart,  iu  1813,  put  forth  his 
hand  to  stay  its  increasing  speed,  as  finding  it  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  utterly  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, to  keep  pace  with  its  augmented  velocity.  We  shall  hav6 
no  reason  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  should  we  observe  among 
the  expedients  likely  to  be  proposed,  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  times,  a  motion  for  a  considerable  cancelment  of  the  re- 
deemed debt;  or,  as  Mr.  Frend  would  express  it,  for  an  extinc- 
tion of  the  dividends  payable  on  the  stock  already  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  national  commissioners,  by  means  of  the 
sinking  fund.  If  the  country  cannot  pay  its  debt,  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  a  year,  it  may  be  found  advisable 
to  reduce  the  annual  payment  to  seven  or  eight  millions.  It  is 
no  doubt  extremely  desirable  to  relieve  the  nation,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  the  immense  pressure  on  its  resources,  occasioned 
by  the  public  debt;  and  for  this  pui^ose,  we  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to  keep  up,  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  the  sinking  fund  at  its  full  and  natural  range  :  but  as  debts 
can  only  be  paid  by  raising  money  in  the  way  of  taxes,  and  not 
in  the  way  of  loans,  -vi^e  must  be  content  either  to  put  our  hands 
in  our  pocket?.,  and  contribute  more  liberally  to  the  public  ex- 
ch.cquer,  or  to  see  the  national  debt  tliminishing  from  its  present 
amount,  in  very  slow  proportions  indeed.  This  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  last  expedient  suggested  for  bringing  the 
outlay  of  the  country  to  a  balance  with  its  revenue,  namely,  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  an  exten- 
sion, if  that  be  practicable,  of  those  already  in  operation. 

Sd\y.  The  difference  between  an  expenditure  of  6l,000;,000/. 
being  the  amount  of  the  charges  on  the  national  debt  (43 ,000,000/.) 
and  the  peace  establishment  (18,000,000/.) — and  an  income  of 
45,000,000/.  the  estimated  revenue  of  this  couritrj,  after  de- 
ducting the  produce  of  the  property  tax  and  malt  tax,  both  of 
which  are  now  repealed,  is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  make  it  up,  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  from  any 
species  of  impost  or  assessment  whatever.  But,  say  the  peace 
establishment  were  leduced  by  3,000,000/.  more  tlian  which 
cannot,  in  any  circumstances,  be  expected,  and,  su])pose  the 
sinking  fund  were  cut  down  to  8,000,000/.  there  would  only  re- 
main a  balance  to  be  provided  for,  by  means  of  taxes,  equal  to 
about  eight  millions.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  still  re- 
mains, namely,  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  these  eight  mil- 
lions from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  It  would,  for  exam- 
})le,  be  totally  impracticable,  we  fear,  to  draw  a  single  farthing, 
more  than  k  now  raised  irom  the  Customs,  considering  how 
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large  a  share  of  the  war  taxes  on  imports,  have  been  lately  ren- 
dered permanent :  the   Excise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already 
labouring,  and  would  only  become  more  unproductive,  in  pro- 
portion to  every  addition  which  should  be  made  to  its  rates  : 
the  Stamps  and  Post  Office  hold  out  no  means  for  improving 
the  revenue,  being  likewise  stretched  to  the  utmost  practicable 
limits.     Even  in  the  department  of  the  assessed  taxes,  a  small 
per  centage  additional  would  be  deemed  a  heavy  burden,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  and  window  tax,  in  parti- 
cular, affects  very  severely  such  persons  in  the  middiing  ranks  of 
life   as  happen  to  have  large  families  and  small  incomes ;  the 
dimensions  of  the  dwelling  in  this  case  not  being  a  just  criterion 
of  the  general  means  of  the  occupant.     With  regard,  again,  to 
articles  of  greater  luxury,  as  horses,  carriages,  and  livery  ser- 
vants, an  addition  to   the  several  taxes  applicable  to  these  items 
would  materially  lessen  the  use  of  them  :  and  in  short,  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  for  the  minister  to  devise  any 
taxes  on  consumable  commodities,  or  on  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  that  would  not   operate  indirectly,  but 
very  powerfully,  against  the  very  object  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
mote— an  encrease  of  the  free  revenue.     We  see  no  way,  there-f 
fore,  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the  nation,  but  that  of  following 
very  generally  the  example  which  has  been  set  by  the  Regent 
and  his  public  servants,  of  contributing  a  part  of  our  income, 
year  by  year,  until  the  ordinary  finances  of  the  state  shall  be  so 
far  improved,  as  to  answer  the  increased  claims  to  which  they 
are  subjected.     But,  as  the  burden  in  such  circumstances  wouid 
not  be  equally  divided,  and  as  thousands  who  could  best  afford 
to  subscribe  would  be  the  least  forward  to  extend  their  assist- 
ance, it  would  be  requisite,  in  order  to  make  the  measure  effici- 
ent, to  render  it  obligatory  ;  adapting  the  scale  of  contribution 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  to 
whom  such  a  tax  should  be  applicable.     Contemplating  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  some  such  expedient  for  effecting  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a  property  tax  might 
be  constructed  so  as  to  bear  wiih  less  severity  than  any  other 
upon  the  comforts  of  the  subject,  varying,  according   to  the 
means  of  different  orders   of  proprietors,  from  as  low  as  2/.  to 
10/.  per  cent.     No  other  plan  would  sv.cceed.     It  is  vain  to 
propose  voluntary  subscriptions  for  a  national  object  of  such 
magnitude   as   that  now  under  consideration.     Books  might  be 
opened  at  all  the   bankers  in  town  and  country,  in  boroughs, 
cities,  and  villages,  and  we  could  answer  for  the  result  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  disappointment.      There  would  not  be 
%00fi00l.  subscribed  in  the  whole  empire. 

A  tax  on  the  principle  which  we  have  now  suggested  Would. 
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of  course,  fall  with  some  weight  upon  the  fundholder,  both  as 
being  the  owner  of  a  very  important  species  of  property,  which 
is  likely  to  rise  progressively  in  real  valuCj  during  the  continuance 
of  peace,  and  as  being  move  deeply  interestf.d  than  any  other 
description  of  persons,  in  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  and 
in  the  general  credit  of  the  country.  Money,  we  maintain,  is 
likely  to  rise  in  valae,  whilst  land  and  labour  will  prubably  fall ; 
in  other  words,  the  scale  of  prices  created  by  the  long  war  will 
almost  certainly  be  succeeded  by  one  materially  reduced,  as  has, 
in  fact,  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent;  (the  pre- 
sent hioh  prices  of  corn  being  whoHv  occasioned  bv  the  bad  har- 
vest,)  Oil  which  account  the  stockholder  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  pay  a  tax  on  his  dividend,  without  sustaining  any  abridgment 
of  his  usual  comforts,  or  t;veu  of  his  luxuries.  Mr.  Frend,  not- 
withstanding these  weighty  considerations,  seems  disposed  to 
object,  in  /inane,  to  any  deductions,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  from 
the  national  annuities;  and  iu  support  of  his  opinion,  he  refers 
to  Certain  high  legal  documents,  wiiich,  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, are  unquestionably  of  great  authority.  Alluding  to  the  pro- 
perty tax,  now  expired,  he  remarks  that  the  situation  of  the 
falsely  called  national  debt  (for  he  cannot  tolerate  the  use  of 
the  common  phrase)  requires  an  investiiiation  into  the  propriety 
of  a  measure,  which  was  adojited  some  years  ago,  without  con- 
sideration of  what  is  due  to  national  honour,  the  noblest  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  country. 

"  We  must  look,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  to  the  contract 
originally  made  on  granting  these  annuities :  and  this  is  specific^, 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  any  species  of  legal  or  political  sophistry. 
The  government  formerly  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  loans; 
but  the  minister  was  informed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  money,  provided  the  creditor  had  a  full  assurance  that  the 
annuity  would  be  paid  without  any  deduction  whatsoever.  On  this 
account  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
third  year  of  (ieorge  the  First,  by  which  these  annuities  were.- 
grauted,  purporting  that  they  should  be  '  free  from  all  taxes, 
charges,  and  impositions  whatsoever,'  and,  '  the  said  annuities  are 
and  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  free  and  clear,  and  freed  and 
discharged  of  and  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  public  impositions 
whatsoever,  charged  or  to  be  charged  thereupon,  and  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  foreign  attachment ;  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  In  another  place,  cap.  ix.  the  words, 
*  shall  be  at  all  times  hereafter  freed  and  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
charges,  and  public  impositions  whatsoever,  charged  or  to  be 
charged  thereupon,  by  authority^  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  any 
lav/  or  statute  made  or  to  be  made  to  the  contrary  notwitbstand- 
ing.* — '  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  George  the  Second,  a  similar 
act  was  passed,  by   which,  among  other  things,  it  was  declared 
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that  *  all  the  annuities  to  be  purchased  in  this  act,  and  the  prin- 
cipal money  paid  for  the  same,  and  every  of  them,  during  the  con- 
tinuance thereof,  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impo- 
sitions whatsoever.' " 

"  Upon  the  faith  of  this  assurance,"  says  our  author,  "  loans 
were  made  for  many  years,  till  a  rash  and  intemperate  minister, 
(Mr.  Pitt)  equally  forgetful  of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  crown,  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  deluged  the 
country  with  a  coinage  of  paper  money,  without  a  basis  in  landed 
br  other  securities,  atid  violated  this  act  of  parhament  by  diminish' 
ing  these  annuities,  under  the  name  of  a  tax  upon  income  or  pro- 
perty." 

In  answer  to  these  remarks,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
the  vciice  of  Parliament  is  the  law  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
ministry  of  tiie  present  day  have  a  better  right  to  legislate  for 
their  conteniporarits,  than  the  advisers  of  George  the  First  had 
to  bind  up  the  hands  of  their  grandchildren.  The  charges  and 
taxes,  besides,  which  were  so  religiously  guarded  against,  in  the 
two  reigns  preceding  the  piesent,  were,  we  presume,  more  of 
the  nature  of  fees  and  allowances  on  the  dividends,  than  a  direct 
tax  for  government  purposes.  At  all  events,  should  the  interest 
of  the  nation  require  a  contiibution  on  property,  the  public 
funds,  which  now  yield  annuities  about  equal  to  the  whole 
landed  rental  of  England,  ought  not  certainly  to  be  exempted. 
Mr.  Curwen  has  calculated  that,  deducting  the  average  annual 
sum  necessary  for  the  iepairs  of  roads  luid  bridges,  the  free  re- 
venue arising  from  land  in  this  kingdom,  will  not  much  exceed 
thirty  millions  ;  whilst  the  dividends  payable  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, including  the  interest  on  both  landed  and  unfunded  debt, 
are  now  at  least  equal  to  that  sum,  and  being  free  from  the 
burden  of  poor  rates,  which  press  so  heavy  on  all  real  property, 
present,  in  our  opinion,  n  veiy  fair  subject  for  taxation.  A  tax 
of  seven  and  a  lialf  per  cent  on  thirty  millions,  would  produce  a 
revenue  of  2,'230,000/. ;  trades  aud  {)roressions,  at  a  low  rate, 
would  yield  76O,(X)0/. ;  and  land,  with  houses  and  taxable  shops 
and  warehouses,  would  afford  a  return  of  '2,000,000/.  Five  mil- 
lions might  thus  be  raised  by  a  modified  property  tax  ;  and  in  no 
other  way  could  one  tenth  of  that  sum  be  realised,  without 
pressing  most  severely  on  certain  branches  of  industry,  and  con- 
sequently drying  up  the  best  sources  ot  ©ur  permanent  revenue. 

This  proposal,  wc  are  \\\\i  aware,  would,  if  submitted  by  the 
proper  authorities  to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  be  loudly 
opposed  and  condennied.  We  have  not  said  that  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  :  we  have  merely  attempted  to  shew  that,  if  money  must 
be  had,  this  is  the  only  method  whereby  to  have  it,  w  ithout  ma- 
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terially  hijui  ing  trade  and  commerce.  If  some  such  plan  be  not 
speedily  acted  npon^  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  run  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt,  even  in  the  time  of  peace  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
to  relinquish  entirely  the  means,  so  long  persevered  in,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  immense  debts  already  contracted.  The  reduc- 
tion of  our  establishments,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  the  sinecures  under  the  crown,  will  go  but  a 
little  way  to  make  the  expenflitare  of  the  nation  square  with  its 
income,  so  long  as  we  have  a  burden  which  we  can  neither 
throw  off  nor  diminish,  of  thii  ty  millions,  in  name  of  interest 
and  other  charges  uijon  the  public  debt.  These  are  the  true  co- 
lours in  which  to  view  the  subject,  and  all  others  are  fallacious 
in  the  extreme. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  without  offering 
the  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  present  finance 
minister,  for  the  able  and  very  economical  manner,  in  which  he 
transacts  the  money  business  of  the  country.  Every  fair  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  state  of  the  money  market,  to  drive  an  ad- 
vantageous bargain  for  the  nation  :  insomucl),  indeed,  that  no 
private  person,  consulting  his  solitary  interest,  could  possibly  be 
more  on  the  alert  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  wealth, 
than  he  is  to  realize  a  saving,  however  small,  for  the  public. 
He  has,  however,  a  very  difficult  part  still  to  perform :  tlie 
sword  is  sheathed,  and  the  triumph  is  proclaimed  :  the  general 
and  the  war  minister  have  done  their  duty,  and  retired  most  ho- 
nourably from  the  field  ;  but  to  the  financier  the  tug  of  battle  is 
to  come. 
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llIE  distinction  which  Addison  has  drawn  between  true  an<l 
false  humour,  cannot  receive  a  stronger  exemplification  than  in  the 
author  before  us.  We  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  wish  that 
the  critic  had  designated  ihein  by  appellations  equally  distinct,  the 
first  he  might  have  termed  wit,  the  latter  humour.  Wit  and  hu- 
mour resemble  cacii  other  in  one  respect,  as  they  both  consist  in 
the  asseujblage  and  composition  of  various  and  distant  ideas, 
pairing  images  together  which  had  no  previous  connection,  and 
finding  the  link  between  objects  apparently  the  most  dis-iniilar. 
Their  distinction  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  ideas,  and  in  the 
mode  of  the  connection.  Wit  is  conversant  only  with  ideas  and 
images  of  a  superior  cast,  it  e.\ult&  what  is  low,  it  refines  w  hat  is 
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vulgar ;  nor  in  its  manner  is  it  less  conspicuous.  There  is  a 
neatness,  a  rapidity,  an  acumen  in  wit,  which  strikes  when  it  is 
least  expected,  which  like  the  electric  spark  inflicts  the  sharpest 
blow,  w  hen  least  visible  to  the  outward  sense.  Humour  is  fond 
of  the  coarsest  materials,  of  objects,  which  singly,  present  strange, 
indelicate  and^gross  idelas  to  the  mind,  and  w  hen  paired,  amuse  us 
rather  by  their  absurd  connection,  than  surprise  us  by  their  apt 
and  neat  coincidence.  Humour-is  ever  obstreperous,  thrusting 
itself  upon  the  attention,  laughing  as  it  were  at  its  own  absurdity, 
and  often  mos-t  noisy,  when  the  reader  is  least  inclined  to  join  ia 
its  mirth.  Wit  has  generally  some  ulterior  object  in  view,  espe- 
cially when  extended  to  a  considerable  length;  humour  is  ludi- 
crous, only  for  the  eake  of  bemg  so. 

Whether  George  Colman  might  ever  have  been  a  man  of  wit, 
we  know  not ;  it  is  certain  that  he  can  be  considered  at  present 
only  as  a  humourist.  There  is  certainly  a  lively,  bustling  eccen- 
tricity, which  cannot  fail  to  entertain  the  man,  who  has  a  taste  for 
broad  and  p«lpable  farce;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  neat  and 
delicate  touches  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  those,  whom 
he  would  be  thought  to  imitate. 

1  he  very  severe  and  just  tastigation,  which  his  last  publication 
received  from  a  contemporaryjournal,  has  certainly  restrained  his 
too  predominant  tendency  towards  gross  and  indecent  vulgarity. 
There  are  fewer  marks  of  this  in  the  present  work,  than  in  any 
former  publication  which  we  remember ;  there  are  still  enough, 
M'e  fear,  to  prevent  us  from  recommending  it  to  general  society. 
It  is  rather  strange  that  Mr.  Colman  never  can  be  taught  that  the 
double  entendre  in  which  he  is  too  apt  to  indulge,  is  not  only 
indecent,  but  dull,  very  dull ;  being  much  more  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  a  stable  or  of  a  poi-house,  than  for  the  tables  of  cul- 
tivated societv.  Most  fortunate  is  it  for  the  morals  of  the  world, 
that  very  few  have  th«  talent  of  divesting  vice  of  its  grossness, 
and  licenti(Jiisness  of  its  vulgarity.  Mr.  Culman  is  certaiuly  not 
among  the  number ;  with  all  his  nidelicacy  therefore,  he  may  clear 
his  conscience  of  haviiig  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  age;  when- 
ever he  is  most  indecent,  he  is  most  dull. 

The  first  poem  in  the  collection  is  termed  FiRE,  or  the  Su?i^ 
Poker  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  Heathen  Mythology,  and  contains 
passages  at  which  a  scholar  may  be  tempted  to  smile.  It  is, 
however,  oii  the  whole  rather  a  rigmarole,  unconnected  composi- 
tion, with  but  little  to  reconimend  it  to  general  perusal.  The 
second  is  entitled  Champ£KNoune,  or  the  Kneeling  Beefeater, 
a  tale,  the  poini  of  which  would  scarcely  be  borne  in  the  broad- 
est farce.  The  third  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  incident  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  contains  a  very  ludicrous  description 
of  the  courtship  of  the  historian.     The  event  took  place  during 

B  b  2  his 
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his  residence  at  Lausanne.  Mr.  Gibbon  was  a  man  far  too  nwicl^ 
in  lore  with  himself,  to  be  expected  to  feel  the  tender  passion  tos 


others. 


SI 


XII. 

*'  His  whole  construction  seem'd  to  blunt,  and  turn,. 
The  arrows  that  from  Cupid's  quiver  skim  ; 
So  cold,  he  never  could  for  Woman  burn, 
So  ugly,  Woman  could  not  burn  for  hira. — 
Still,  Cupid  sent  him,  m  a  wicked  whim,  1 

A  philosophick  Blonde,  a  Charmer  wise, 
Studious,  and  plump,  now  languishing,  now  prim, 
Who,  skill'd  most  temptingly  to  syllogize, 
Chopp'dlogick  with  a  pair  of  large,  blue,  melting  eyes. 

XIII.        • 
"  'Twas  in  Lausanne,  where  crowded  parties  chaty 
And  take  their  tea,  ere  London  Fashion  dines, 
Nosing  Eudoxus,  blue-eye'd  Agnes  sat. 
And  talk'd  of  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines ; — 
Dwelt  much  on  Roman  risings,  and  declines  ; 
And  murmur'd,  while  they  huddle'd  knee  to  knee, 

*  What  things  Voluptuousness  undermines!' 
Eudoxus  felt  a  glow  ; — but  knew  not,  he. 

Whether  'twas  love,  the  crowd,  philosophy,  or  tea. 

XIV. 

"  Whene'er  she  utter'd,  breathing  like  the  South, 

As  o'er  a  bank  of  violets  it  blows, 

He  curi'd  the  smirking  hole  he  calPd  a  mouth, 

And  fed  with  snuff  the  knob  he  term'd  a  nose : 

His  bosom's  fat  heave'd  with  unwonted  throes  ; 

And  still  she  talk'd,  and  still  he  listen'd, — still 

Fresh  beauties  in  her  countenance  arose  ; — 

He  ask'd  her  dwelling-place  ; — sad  news,  and  chill ! 

*  Skirting  Lausanne,'  she  said,—*  upon  the  next  high  hiiU'' 

XV. 

**  High  HTLL  ! — alas !  he  ne'er  on  horseback  rode ; 
Eternal  visits,  in  a  carriage,  there. 
So  near  Lausanne  as  Agnes's  abode. 
Might  scandalize  the  philosophick  Fair : — 
Then,  ivalk, — or  not  ; — 'twas  either  way  despair  ! 
Bore  through  the  Alps  ! — on  foot  l-^so  pufsy,  too  ! 
At  length,  he  mentally  pronounce'd,  'I  swear' 

*  What  Hannibal  with  vinegar  could  do' 

*  To  venture,  dearest  Maid !  with  all  my"  oil,  for  you !' 

XVI.. 

*'  That  night,  on  Which  Eudoxus  Agnes  met, 
Neglected  Wisdom  had  his  pillow  flown, 

•      While 
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While  She  retire 'd,  half  prude,  and  half  coquette, 
To  bed  with  Vanity,  as  cold  as  stone. 
The  Sage  as  an  Adonis  would  be  known, 
His  Venus  wish'd  for  a  Sgavante  to  pass ; 
Each  saw  each  other's  foible,  not  their  own  ; 
He  smile'd  at  Science  in  a  lovely  lass, 
She  at  a  Sapient  Squab,  wlio  turn'd  philandering  Ass.*' — P.  80, 

The  description  of  his  walk  up  the  hill  is  not  badly  described. 
To  the  following  scene,  even  the  njost  fastidious,  cannot  refuse  a 
smile. 

XXV. 

"  Eudoxus,  squatting  in  a  cushion'd  chair. 
Gave  her  that  interesting  glance  which  owns 
A  double  feeling, — ^and  would  fain  declare 
The  heart  is  full  of  love,  the  shoes  of  stones. 
His  tender  sighs,  inflating  into  groans. 
Were  debts,  as  in  a  partnership  concern, 
Due,  jointly,  both  to  Bosom  and  to  Bones  ; 
And  seem'd  to  say,  '  Sweet  Lady !  let  me  learn' 
«  Whether  in  vain  I  ache,  and  pant,  and  grunt,  and  burn  !* 

XXVI. 
*'  In  vain  they  question'd ; — for  the  Fair  pursue'd 
Her  prattle,  which  on  literature  flow'd ; 
Now  change'd  her  author,  now  her  attitude. 
And  much  more  symmetry  than  learning  show'd. 
Eudoxus  watch'd  her  features,  while  they  glow'd, 
Till  passion  burst  his  pufty  bosom's  bound ; 
And,  rescuing  his  cushion  from  it's  load. 
Flounce 'd  on  his  knees,  appearing  like  a  round 
X^arge  fillet  of  hot  veal,  just  tumble 'd  on  the  ground. 

XXVII. 

"  Could  such  a  Lover  be  with  scorn  repulse'd  ? 
Oh,  no  ! — disdain  befitted  not  the  case ; 
And  Agnes,  at  the  sight,  was  so  convulse'd. 
That  tears  of  laughter  trickle'd  down  her  face, 
Eudoxus  felt  his  folly,  and  disgrace  ;— 
Look'd  sheepish, — nettle'd, — wish'd  himself  away  ;— 
And,  thrice,  he  tried  to  quit  his  kneeling-place ; 
But  Fate,  and  Corpulency,  seem'd  to  say. 
Here's  a  Petitioner  that  must  for  ever  pray  ! 

XXVIII. 

"  '  Mon  Dieu  /'  said  Agnes,  '  what  absurd  distress !' 

*  How  long  must  you  maintain  this  posture  here  ? 

*  Ah !  thaty   he  sigh'd,   *  depends  on  the  success* 

*  Of  your  endeavours,  more  than  mine,  I  fear,* 

*  Get  up  I  cannot,  by  myself,  'tis  clear  :'— 

*  But, 
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'  But,  though  my  poor  pretensions  you  despise,' 

*  Full  many  a  man  is  living,  Lady  dear !' 

*  Whose  talent,  as  a  Lover,  rather  lies' 

*  In  readiness  to  kneel,  than  readiness  to  rise.' 

XXIX. 

*'  Again  he  strain'd,  again  he  stuck  like  wax. 
While  A  gnes  tugg'd  at  him,  in  various  ways  ; 
But  he  was  heavier  than  the  Income  Tax, 
And  twenty  times  more  difficult  to  raise. 
She  fear'd  that  Scandal  would  the  story  blaze  ; 
Yet,  hopeless,  rang  the  bell; — the  Servant  came, 
And  eye'd  the  prostrate  Lover  with  amaze  ; 
Then  heave'd  upon  his  legs  the  Man  whose  name 
Is  lifted  up  so  high  by  never-dying  ^ame. 

XXX. 

*'  Eudoxus,  fretted  with  the  morn's  romance, 
Opine  d,  while  he  was  waddling  to  the  plain, 
Himself  no  wiser  than  that  King  of  France 
Who  march'd  up  hill,  and  then  march'd  down  again. 
He  found  that  he  had  striven  against  the  grain  ; 
That  suffering  Love  within  his  breast  to  lurk 
Brought  *  labour,'  which  by  no  means  '  physick'd  pam ;' 
That  Beauties,  who  on  eminences  perk, 
Make  Courtship,  for  the  Fat,  a  very  Up-hill  Work."— P.  88. 

We  anticipate  many  grave  objections  \vliich  may  be  raised 
against  this  pasquinade  on  the  nieniory  of  the  historian,  but  we 
must  fairly  own  that  they  have  no  ueight  with  ourselves.  The 
vanity  and  egotism  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  has  made  even  his  personal 
defect  fair  objects  for  satire.  When  a  njan  is  weak  enough  to  be 
enamoured  of  his  own  failings,  whether'  intellectual  or  corporal, 
he  must  not  be  offended  if  that  admiration  sh(iuld  become  the 
source  of  burlesque.  Mr.  Coltnan's  apolocy  upon  this  point  at 
the  beginning  of  his  tale,  is  more  handsome  than  necessary. 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  suffered  much  fiom  his  enemies,  but  more  from 
his  friends  ;  especially  from  those  who  have  furni:shed  the  hu- 
mourist with  such  ample  materials  for  fair  and  open  ridicule. 

The  last  poem  in  the  volume  contains  a  description  of  the  rural 
retreats  in  the  vicinity  of  town,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  con- 
cluding with  a  pair  of  epistles  from  two  ancient  ladies,  who  had 
mutually  infested  each  other  with  some  neighbourly  nuisances. 
'J'he  stiange  varieties  of  peo»Mt.'  who  inhabit  these  neat  little 
suburban  receptacles  of  the  oveitiow  of  the  town,  are  thus  pour- 
trayed. 

"  Thither  the  Small-Folk  of  two  sorts  repair  ; 
The  first,  as  consttant  dwellers,  stagnate  there  5 
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The  second  sojourn, — wasting  cash,  to  come 

On  visits  to  their  vulgar  Tuscidum  : 

These  Folly  Inres  to  gape  in  broad  retreat, 

And  lease  a  Cake-House  for  a  Country  Seat ; 

Those  Prudence  prompts  to  shrink  from  London  renls. 

In  sprucer,  but  less  costly,  tenements. 

Thither  tlie  secondary  Cit,  in  haste 

To  shew  he  thrives  in  Trade,  and  fails  in  Taste. 

From  London  jogs,  hebdomadally,  down, 

And  rusticates  in  London  out  of  Town. 

Thither  the  Scribe,  whom  Government  retains, 

(A  self-important  Drudge,  with  slender  gains,) 

Vain  of  his  furnished  floor,  genteelly  cheap, 

Six  evenings  out  of  seven,  plods  home  to  sleep  : 

But,  all  the  Sabbath,  while  his  goose-quill  lies, 

Inactive,  at  the  Customs,  or  Excise, 

He  worships  the  subiirlmn  pichiresquey 

To  ease  his  lungs,  with  brick-kilns,  from  the  desk." — P.  95. 

The  Academies,  also,  though  their  merits  be  emblazoned  in 
golden  letters  ou  an  azure  ground,  do  not  escape  the  lash  of  the 
humourist. 

"  Some,  too,  for  gain  establish  their  abode. 

In  perking  mansions,  on  the  shadeless  road  ; 

Exhibiting  (right  rural  to  behold!) 

The  word  "  ACADEMY,"  in  glittering  gold  ; 

Where  ditches,  damps,  thick  fog,  and  dense  discerning. 

Improve,  alike,  an  infont's  health,  and  learning. 

With  all  of  these,  on  money-getting  plans, 

Mix  rustick  Shop-keepers,  and  Publicans, 

And  Manufacturers,  from  London  poke'd, 

Indicted  thence,  for  having  stunk,  and  smoke'd. 

Hail,  Regions  of  preparatory  Schools, 

Of  Strict  Economists,  and  Squandring  Fools ! 

Hail  Ye,  who,  there,  your  various  plans  pursuing. 

Court  profit,  rest,  frugality,  or  ruin  ! 

Y'e  Tallow-Chandlers,  who,  rctire'd  to  gaze 

At  Paul's  near  Dome,  still  sigh  for  melting-days-^ 

Ye  Demi  Gentlemen,  whose  fingers  ake, 

With  posting  Duties  for  the  Nation's  sake ; 

Or  Ye,  as  Derai,  driving  pens,  to  live 

On  what  the  \Var  Office  and  Treasiiry  give ; 

Ye  worn-out  Sea-Lieutenants  on  half  pay. 

Who  drop  your  anchors  on  the  King's  highway  ; 

Ye  careful  Widows,  who,  of  Mates  bereft, 

Have  what  ye  call  "  a  little  something"  left; 

Y'e  sour  Old  Maids,  with  '♦  somethings"  much  more  small, 

From  never  having  had  a  mate  at  aMk; 

Yfe 
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Ye  Cockneys,  all,  who,  pastorally  shoot 

Your  brick-work  cions  from  the  City's  root. 

Which  form  but  branches,  branch  what  way  they  will» 

From  that  old  trunk,  the  Standard  in  Cornhill ; 

Be  ye  old,  young,  or  feminine,  or  male, 

Or  rich,  or  poor, — whate'er  ye  be,  all  hail  !" — P.  97. 

The  followiusj  extract  we  shall  make  with  the  more  readiness^ 
as  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  real  wit  than  any  other  part  of 
the  voiume.  The  lines  are  really  worthy  of  a  place  beside  th^ 
description  of  Timon's  villa. 

"  Peace  to  each  Swain,  who  rural  rapture  owns, 

As  soon  as  past  a  Toll,  and  off  the  stones  ! 

Whose  joy,  if  Buildings  solid  bliss  bestow. 

Cannot,  for  miles,  an  interruption  know: — ■ 

Save  when  a  gap  of  some  half  dozen  feet. 

Just  breaks  the  continuity  of  street; 

Where  the  prig  Architect,  with  st^le  in  view, 

Has  dole'd  his  houses  forth,  in  two  by  two  ; 

And  rear'd  a  Row  upon  the  plan,  no  doubt. 

Of  old  men's  jaws,  with  every  third  tooth  out. 

Or  where,  still  greater  lengths,  in  taste,  to  go. 

He  warps  his  tenements  into  a  bow ; 

Nails  a  scant  canvass,  propt  on  slight  deal  sticks, 

Nick-name'd  Veranda,  to  the  first-floor  bricks  ; 

Before  the  whole,  in  one  snug  segment  drawn. 

Claps  half  a  rood  of  turf  he  calls  a  lawn  ; 

Then,  chuckling  at  his  lath-and-plaster  bubble. 

Dubs  it  the  Crescent, — and  the  rents  are  double." — P.  99, 

Had  G.  Colman  always  written  thus,  he  would  have  stood 
much  higher  in  the  rank  of  Eugli'^h  poets  than  he  does  at  pre- 
sent. We  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to 
tread  the  more  laborious  and  chastened  path  to  eminence.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  his  eccentric  images,  doggrel  slang,  and 
flippant  vulgarity,  may  amuse  the  reader,  but  never  will  ennoble 
the  writer.  Mr.  Colman  is  well  acquainted  with  the  theatre;  he 
will  understand  us  when  we  say,  that  where  he  might  have  been 
a  Quin,  a  Woodward,  or  a  King,  he  is  contented  to  he  a  Follet, 
or  a  (jrimaldi. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  to  Jlct  and  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  from 
Dam  Claude  Lancelot,  Sfc.  &c.  By  Mary  Anne  Schimmel- 
pcnnincli.     2  vols.  ]2mo.     Arch.     1816. 

Art.  V.     Nar- 
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Art.  V.  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  (Sfc.  Bi/  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninck.  12mo. 
7s.  6d.    Arch.    J  8 16. 

1  HE  charms  of  novelty  do  not  arise  only  from  the  representa- 
tion  of  objects  strictly  new,  but  from  the  revival  also  of  those 
M  hich  have  been  long  dormant  or  forgotten.  It  matters  not  how 
old  a  subject  may  be,  or  how  many  volumes  may  have  been 
written  upon  it,  if  it  is  known  only  by  name,  and  if  the  nume- 
rous treatises  in  which  it  has  been  discovered,  are  either  inaccesi- 
ble  to  the  public  fr':'m  their  scarceness,  or  illegible  from  their 
bulk,  the  first  time  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  world  in  a  tangible 
shape,  it  may  justly  claim  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Of  the 
Jansenists,  and  of  their  history  we,  generally  speaking,  know 
but  little,  and  with  the  sources  from  whence  it  could  be  drawn, 
>ve  were  as  slightly  acquainted.  In  presenting,  therefore,  to  the 
public,  a  compendium  of  the  most  interesting  parts  in  their  event- 
ful story,  we  conceive  that  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  is  certainly 
entitled  to  all  the  attention  which  novelty  so  generally  attracts. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  partly  a  translation,  and  partly 
original.  In  copying  from  preceding  works,  Mrs.  S.  seems  to 
have  allowed  herself  the  full  liberty  of  altering  or  curtailing,  as 
she  might  think  most  desirable.  To  this  we  do  not  altogether 
object,  as  in  the  originals,  there  are  certainly  many  of  the 
minuter  parts  of  national  history,  which  to  an  English  reader 
must  be  almost  unintelligible  without  a  more  detailed  explana- 
nation  ;  there  are  parts  also,  which  to  those  who  were  more  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  controversy,  might  appear  of  material 
consequence,  but  to  the  English  reader,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
would  have  been  of  little  interest. 

The  first  piece  in  the  volume,  is  the  Tour  of  Dom  Claude 
Lancelot  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Lancelot  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1 6 1 6,  and  early  became  acquainted  with  de  Hau- 
ranne,  the  celebrated  Abb6  of  St.  Cyran,  the  friend  and  coadju- 
tor of  Jansenius.  He  soon  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  Jan- 
senism, and  to  his  learning  the  Jansenian  college  of  Port  Royal 
is  indebted  for  most  of  its  celebrity.  The  Port  Royal  Latin, 
Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian  grammars,  with  the  well-known 
collection  of  Greek  primitives,  (since  translated  by  Nugent)  owe 
their  origin.  The  visit  of  such  a  man  to  such  a  place,  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  most  lively  attention.  He  left  Paris  in 
August  1667,  and  proceeded  through  Auxerre,  Clugny,  and 
Lyons,  to  Grenoble,  and  from  thence  to  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition. We  shall  give  the  description  of  his  approach  to  this 
jriagnificent  solitude  in  his  own  language. 
'  «  We 
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"  We  travelled  for  some  hours  through  a  very  thinly  inhabited 
country.  Here  and  there  a  few  scattered  huts  are  interspersed. 
At  length  even  these  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Nothing  met  the 
eye  but  barren  wastes,  or  dark  forests,  which  seemed  of  an  almost 
interminable  length,  and  which  were  nearly  impervious  to  the  light. 
We  saw  during  the  morning  many  herds  of  wild  deer,  with  hares 
and  foxes  in  great  numbers  ;  and  not  unfrequently  we  were  alarmed 
at  the  howling  of  wolves.  Gradually  the  forests  become  hilly,  then 
rocky.  Our  attention  was  solely  taken  up  with  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  when  the  forest  suddenly  opened,  and  we  saw  before 
us,  what  is  properly  the  entrance  to  the  desert  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. 

"  Imagine  a  gloomy  forest  abruptly  terminated  by  immense 
mountains.  The  tops  covered  with  snow,  and  the  sides  presenting 
a  bare  front  of  naked  rock,  and  beetling  brows,  undiversihed  by  the 
Jeast  symptom  of  vegetation. 

"  The  desert  of  the  Chartreuse  is  wholly  inaccessible  but  by  one 
exceedingly  narrow  defile.  This  pass,  which  is  only  a  few  feet 
wide,  is  indeed  truly  tremendous.  It  winds  between  stupendous 
granite  rocks,  which  overhang  above ;  and  appear  ready  every  mo- 
ment to  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  overwhelm  the  awe-struck 
traveller.  Indeed  tlie  crags  above  project  so  far  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular ;  that  they  appear  literally  suspended  witiiout  support. 

"  They  cast  such  an  awful  gloom  on  the  path,  that  our  horses  as 
well  as  ourselves,  seemed  impressed  with  fear,  and  ready  to  start 
back  at  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  and  the  sullen  hollow  echo  of 
every  footfall. 

"At  the  farther  end  of  the  defile  is  a  most  romantic  mountain 
torrent.  We  crossed  it  on  a  rude  stone  bridge ;  and  by  a  sudden 
wind  in  the  road,  immediately  saw  before  us  the  tremendous  Alp, 
on  which  the  monastery  is  placed.  In  order  to  give  3'ou  any  idea 
of  its  position,  I  should  observe,  that  the  mountain  on  which  it  is 
situated,  though  apparently  of  an  inaccessible  height,  is  yet  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  rocks  still  more  elevated,  whose  summits 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 

"  No  sooner  is  the  defile  passed,  than  nothing  which  possesses 
either  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  seen. 

*'  No  huntsman  winds  his  horn  in  these  dreary  solitudes;  no 
shepherd's  pipe  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  deep  repose.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted the  mountaineers  ever  to  lead  their  flocks  beyond  the  en- 
trance; and  even  beasts  of  prey  seem  to  shrink  back  from  the 
dreaded  pass,  and  instinctively  to  keep  away  from  a  desert,  which 
neither  furnishes  subsistence  nor  covert. 

"  Nothing  meets  the  eye  but  tremendous  precipices  and  rude 
fragments  of  rock,  diversified  with  glaciers  in  every  possible  fantas- 
tic form. 

"  Our  mules  began  slowly  to  ascend.  The  path  is  rocky,  and 
winds  round  the  mountain.  How  to  describe  the  terrors  of  theasr 
cent  I  know  not. 

"  Sometimes 
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**  Sometimes  it  was  only  a  narrow  ledge,  scarcely  afibrding  foot- 
Hig  for  our  mules,  and  overhanging  dizzy  precipices  below.  At 
others,  the  rocks,  jutting  out  above,  overhung  till  they  formed  a 
complete  arch  over  our  heads,  and  rendered  the  path  so  dark,  that 
we  could  scarcely  see  to  pick  our  way.  Frequently  huge  fragments 
of  rock  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  from  above,  always  threatening 
instant  destruction,  and  occasionally  wholly  blocking  up  the  road. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  use  tools  which  we  brought  on  purpose,  to 
make  fresh  stepping  places.  Once  we  had  to  pass  over  a  narrow 
pine-plank,  which  shook  at  every  step  ;  this  was  placed  by  way  of 
bridge  oyer  a  yawning  chasm,  which  every  moment  threatened  to 
ingulph  the  traveller  in  its  marble  jaws.  We  often  passed  close  by 
the  side  of  abysses  so  profound  as  to  be  totally  lost  in  darkness ; 
whilst  the  awful  roaring  of  the  waters  struggling  in  their  cavities, 
shook  the  very  rocks  on  which  we  trod. 

*'  We  laid  the  bridle  on  our  mules'  necks  in  silence  ;  lifting  up 
our  hearts  to  that  great  and  inscrutable  Being,  who  has  created  so 
many  wonders,  and  whose  eternal  Godhead  and  almighty  povrer  are 
thus  awfully  and  clearly  written,  even  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  the  things  which  he  has  made. 

"  As  we  ascended  still  higher,  we  v/ere  every  now  and  then  dis- 
turbed by  the  hoarse  screams  of  the  eagles  (the  only  tenants  of  these 
deserts),  who  started  from  their  eyries  at  the  sudden  disruption  of 
the  masses  of  rock  above,  and  wheeled  in  long  circles  round  the 
mountain. 

"  After  some  hours'  toiling  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  height  of 
about  half  a  league,  we  reached  the  precincts,  or  rather  outward 
court  of  the  monastery.  This  building  is  not  a  part  of  the  Convent 
itself,  but  is  a  distinct  establishment,  composed  of  lay-brothers,  or 
other  persons,  who  wish  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Chartreux, 
without  wholly  conforming  to  the  severity  of  their  rule.  These  per- 
sons chiefly  manage  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  community  ;  and 
by  their  industry  their  few  wants  are  easily  supplied.  All  round  the 
court  are  cells,  for  the  residence  of  those  amongst  them  who  oc- 
cupy their  working  hours  in  the  various  handicraft  labours  necessary 
to  the  whole  community. 

"  Here  we  gladly  partook  of  some  refreskraent.  Our  journey, 
however,  was  not  so  soon  terminated.  We  ascended  a  quarter  of 
a  league  farther,  before  we  came  to  the  monastery  itself. 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  first  part  of  our  ascent,  appeared  mere 
trifles  to  those  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  latter.  The  snow  ren- 
dered the  path  so  dubious,  and  the  ice  made  it  so  slippery,  that  we 
scarcely  took  a  step  but  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  lives.  The 
constant  sliding  of  loose  stones  under  the  snow  added  to  the  risk. 
Our  gracious  Lord,  however,  preserved  us  from  painful  fear ;  how 
often  have  we  experienced  his  kind  protection  and  mercies,  even 
before  we  knew  him,  and  before  we  had  devoted  our  hearts  to  him. 
In  your  long  captivity  he  still  spreads  beneath  you  his  everlasting 
arms  I   and  ux  our  jour«eyings  for  his  sake,  he  who  keeps  Israel 
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without  slumbering  or  sleeping,  blessed  our  coming  in,  as  he  had 
our  going  out.  He  mercifully  preserved  us  from  all  evil ;  and  above 
ail,  he  preserved  our  souls.  Before  sun-set  we  reached  the  Con- 
vent grate. 

'*  The  monastery  itself  is  as  striking  as  the  approach  ;  its  prodi- 
gious strength  and  high  antiquity  give  it  a  singularly  venerable  ap- 
pearance. The  circunjstances  of  its  position  increase  the  sensation 
of  awe. 

"  The  Chartreuse,  though  situated  a  whole  league  above  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  yet  placed  in  a  bottom,  as  it  respects  the 
summit.  Nay,  so  far  are  the  rocks  elevated  above  its  highest  tur- 
rets, that  it  takes  t'vo  hours  more  good  travelling  to  attain  the 
highest  practicable  point.  In  fact,  the  stupendous  rocks,  which 
enclose  it  on  every  side,  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  which  mostly, 
indeed,  rest  upon  their  summits ;  here  they  form  a  dense  shade, 
which,  like  a  dark  awning,  completely  conceals  the  sun  from  the 
view. 

*'  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  fierce  reflection  of  its  beams  would 
be  almost  iusupportableo  Even  on  the  brighest  day,  the  sun  is  only 
visible  (owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  rOcks),  as  from  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well.  On  the  west,  indeed,  there  is  a  little  space,  which  be- 
ing thus  sheltered,  is  occupied  by  a  dark  grove  of  pine  trees  ;  on 
every  other  side  the  rocks,  which  are  as  steep  as  so  many  walls,  are 
not  more  than  ten  yards  from  the  Convent.  By  this  means  a  dim 
and  gloomy  twilight  perpetualljr  reigns  within  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  small  print  but  by  lamp-light,  even  in  the  noon  of  the  brightest 
summer's  day."     P.  6. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse  was  founded  in  1084,  by  St.  Bruno, 
a  native  of  Cologne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  suddenly  con- 
verted from  a  life  of  profligacy  and  gaiety,  by  a  chance  visit, 
during  a  fit  of  intoxication,  to  the  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery.  It  appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  sanc- 
tity, he  still  continued  to  indulge  in  his  roving  disposition,  for  at 
his  newly-founded  institution,  he  did  not  remain  above  six  years. 
j\fterwards,  upon  the  summons  of  Urban  the  Second,  he  visitec^ 
Rome,  which  he  again  soon  quitted  in  disgust,  and  having  a 
taste  for  building  monasteries  in  deserts,  he  founded  another  in 
the  wilds  of  Squillace,  in  Calabria,  where  he  died.  Another 
liistory  of  his  conversion  is  extant,  which  savours  more  of  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  than  of  the  Inx  veiitafis.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  at  tiie  funeral  of  a  brother  canon,  Raymond  Docres,  wlio 
died  in  a  fit  of  debauchery,  while  Bruno  was  present,  the  pall 
which  covered  the  body  began  to  move,  and  tlie  corpse  raised 
itself  slowly  out  of  its  cofiin,  and  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
anguish  and  horror,  uttered,  in  a  slow  and  sepulchral  tone,  the 
following  awful  words.  Jkho  judicio  Dei  appel/atus  sum—justo 
Judicio  Deijudiccttiis  sum^jasto  judicio  Dei  condemnatus  mm ; 
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and  having  uttered  these  words,  it  fell  down  again  into  the  coffin 
and  expired.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Bruno  re- 
tired in  penitence  and  sorrovv  from  the  world,  and  that  with  a 
few  followers,  he  founded  the  Chartreuse,  strictly  following  the 
severest  discipline  of  the  ancient  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Our 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  reminded  of  the  beautiful 
lines  which  occur  in  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  descriptive  of 
the  retreat  of  St.  Bruno. 

*'  Or  where  Carthusian  towers  the  pilgrim  draw, 
And  bow  the  soul  with  unresisted  awe, 
Whence  Bruno,  from  the  pine-clad  mountain's  brow. 
Surveyed  the  world's  inglorious  toils  below ; 
Then,  as  down  rugged  clitts  the  torrent  roared, 
Prostrate,  great  nature's  present  God  adored. 
And  bade,  in  solitude's  extremest  bourne, 
Religion  hallow  the  severe  sojourn." 

In  the  time,  however,  of  Lancelot,  the  monks  appear  to  have 
relaxed  some  little  from  the  severity  of  their  original  founder. 
Still,  however,  their  life  presented  an  example  of  the  most  real 
and  unfeigned  austerity.  From  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Lance- 
lot proceeded  to  Alet,  whose  bishop,  the  good  Nicholas  PaviUon, 
received  him  with  primitive  hospitality.  This  bishop  of  Alet 
M'as  specially  instrumental  iu  the  dissemination  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures throughout  France,  which, together  with  his  partiality  for  the 
Jansenists,  exposed  him  to  the  liatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  much 
severe  persecution.  He  was  ever  esteemed,  however,  a  man  of 
real  sanctity,  and  was  frequently  consujted  by  those  of  the  highest 
ranks  respecting  their  spiritual  concerns.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  was  De  Ranee,  the  institutor  of  the  astonishing 
austerities  which  were  practised  at  La  Trappe.  As  De  Ranee 
has  been  the  hero  of  a  poem,  which  we  noticed  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  we  shall  not  give  any  detail  of  his  history, 
nor  of  his  extraordinary  conversion.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say,  that 
be  resigned  all  the  vast  benefices,  and  even  his  paternal  inheri- 
tance, reserving  only  La  Trappe,  of  which  he  became  the  regu- 
lar abbot.  He  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  the  monks  were  not 
only  immersed  in  luxury  and  sloth,  but  disgraced  by  the  most 
scandalous  profligacy.  To  their  debauchery,  they  added  even 
robbery  and  murder,  and  from  a  brotherhood  of  saints,  they 
became  a  banditti  of  ruffians.  In  his- attempt  to  reform  so  des- 
perate a  crew,  De  Ranee  met  ^vith  the  most  appalling  difficul- 
ties. Plans  were  laid  to  poison  him  ;  and  once  even  a  pistol  was 
presented  close  to  his  head,  but  fortunately  it  missed  tire;  it  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  learn,  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrid 
act,  became  a  sincere  penitent,  nor  did  De  Ranee  find  a  more 
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zealous,  attached,  and  affectionate  friend,  than  in  his  former 
assassin.  i\fter  the  description  which  we  gave  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  our  readers  will  not  he  displeased  to  be  presented 
v  ith  a  view  of  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe. 

*'  'I'his  abbey  is  situated  not  far  from  Evreux  and  St.  Maurice. 

*'  On  descending  a  hill  near  the  latter  village,,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly finds  himselfat  the  skirts  of  a  dark  forest,  which  extends  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  can  reach,  over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 
Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  guide,  for  the  way  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  that  even  those  best  acquainted  with  it,  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  losing  their  road. 

•*  The  whole  of  the  way  is  inexpressibly  dreary.  It  is  only  diver- 
sified by  a  few  lone  huts,  or  solitary  dilapidated  chapels.  Here  and 
there  are  seen,  beneath  the  spreading  trees,  a  i^w  decaying  crosses 
raised  by  pious  hands.  The  squirrels,  hares,  and  foxes,  seemed, 
undisturbed,  to  possess  the  whole  domain. 

"  After  traversing  these  lone  roads  for  some  hours,  the  trees  be- 
come thicker,  and  tangled  with  underwood, and  the  traveller  reaches 
a  thick  wood,  clothing  the  sudden  slope  of  a  hill.  Here  a  most  ro- 
mantic prospect  opens.  Hills  of  every  variety  of  form  present 
themselves  to  the  e}  e  on  every  side,  and  they  are  completely  co- 
vered with  forests,  offering  the  most  fanciful  variety  of  tint  and 
foliage. 

*'  On  penetrating  the  midst  of  this  thicket,  a  little  path,  or  ra- 
ther track,  is  pointed  out  by  the  guide,  if  indeed  one  may  call  by 
that  name  a  way  where  no  vestige  of  any  human  footstep  appears. 
A  little  blaze  here  and  there,  on  particular  trees,  is  the  only  direc- 
tion. Even  this  is  so  faintly  marked,  that  to  others  but  the  guide  it 
would  be  nearly  imperceptible.  After  pursuing  this  path  for  about 
three  miles,  through  a  maze  of  the  most  intricate  turnings  and 
windings,  and  through  every  diversity  of  rise  and  fall,  the  traveller 
again  finds  an  opening  in  the  trees.  Here  he  discovers  himself  to  be 
on  the  overhanging  brow  of  a  hill,  the  descent  of  which  is  clothed 
with  wood,  and  so  perpendicular  as  to  appear  impracticable,  till  led 
by  the  guide  to  a  zig-zag  path,  concealed  by  the  trees,  and  hollow- 
ed out  of  the  side  of  the  rock;  it  appears  impossible  to  advance  a 
step,  without  tumbling  headlong  into  the  valley  beneath. 

*'  The  prospect  is  truly  awful  and  striking.  On  all  sides  nothing 
is  visible  but  hills,  rising  one  beyond  another,  and  completely  co- 
vered V,  ith  dark  forests.  These  extend  in  endless  continuity,  with- 
out the  least  apparent  vestige  of  any  human  footstep  having  ever 
trod  them  before.  An  almost  death-like  silence  and  stillness  reigns 
all  around.  Directly  under  the  feet,  but  at  a  great  depth,  is  a  long 
and  steep  valley,  so  narrow  and  so  thickly  wooded,  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  This  valley  is  interspersed  with  eleven  lakes.  The  waters  are 
completely  stagnant,  their  hue  is  dark  and  dismal.  These  lakes 
connecting  one  with  another,  in  two  circles,  form  a  double  moat 
about  the  monastery.  In  themiddleof  theday  the  venerable  abbey 
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of  La  Trappe  appears  rising  in  the  centre.  In  the  morning  and 
evening  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  waters  are  so  thick,  that  onlj 
its  dark  grey  towers,  above  the  curling  vapour,  or  the  deep  tone  ot 
its  bell,  announces  to  the  ti-aveller  that  he  has  reached  his  journey's 
end. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  situation  in  the  whole  world  more  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  religious  awe,  than  the  first  view  of  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe.  The  total  solitude,  the  undisturbed  silence,  and  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  is  indescribable.  The  only  adequate  compa- 
rison of  sensation  I  can  make,  is  that  excited  by  the  sight  of  death. 

"  In  descending  the  steep,  through  difficult  and  intricate  by- 
paths, the  traveller  again  loses  sight  of  the  abbey,  till  he  has  actu- 
ally reached  the  bottwm  of  the  hill.  Then  emerging  from  the  trees, 
the  following  inscription,  immediately  before  liim,  appears,  in  stone 
•work,  above  the  grate  of  the  convent. 

"  '  C'est  ici  que  la  mort  et  la  verite 

"  Elevent  leurs  Rambeaux  terribles  ; 

"  C'est  de  cette  demeare  au  monde  inaccessible 

«'  Que I'on  pass  uretcrnite.'  "     P.  22. 

The  austerities  practised  at  La  Trappe  are  severe  almost  to 
suicidal  excess.     Neither  meat,  iish,  nor  eggs  are  allowed  even  in 
the  case  of  severe  sickness.  Their  daily  food  is  bread  with  vegeta- 
bles and  water;  their  meals  are  only  two  in  the  day,  nor  nmsl  they 
exceed  twelve  ounces  in  both  together.     Their  cloaths  are  made 
of  thick  woollen  cl^th,  which  are  never  changed,  nor  even  taken 
off  by  day  or  night,  sumnier  or  winter.     The  number  of  rheu- 
matisms and   other  painful   complaints  arising  from  this  custom 
may  easily  be  imagiiied.     Their  beds  are  composed  of  ropes  of 
knotted  straw.     From  these  they  rise  about  two  in  the  morning, 
perform   different   religious   services   until   seven.     At  this  hour 
lliey  go  out  to  their  labour  in  the  open  air,  which  is  of  the  most  la- 
borious and  fa'.iguHJg  nature,  nor  is  it  ever  intermitted,  either  sum- 
mer or  winter.    Half  past  ten  is  the  hour  of  their  tirst  repast ;  aftei- 
this  they  read  till  noon  ;  when  they  are  allowed  to  lie  down  till 
one.     After   an   half  hour  .••jpent  in   religious  duties,  they  work 
again   till   three.     They  then  read  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and    retire    for   one  quarter  more  to  their  private  meditations. 
Vespers  begin  at  four,  and  end  at  live.     After  this  they  sup,  and 
retire  to  read  in  private  till  halt  p::st  six,  at  which  time  public 
reading  begins,  which  lasts  till  seven,  the  hour  ot"  compline,  (^r 
the   last  evening  service.     This  lasts  tiU   eight,  at  which  hour 
they  retire  to  rest.    The  most  rigid  silence  is  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  monastery,  uninterrupted  even  by  the  inter- 
change of  friendly  conversation.     For  one  hour,  on  a  Sunday, 
those  who  are  inclined,  may  make   a  short  speech  on  religious 
subjects,  which  is  the  only  time  when  they  hear  the  sound  of  each 
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other's  voice.  They  are  not  allowed  to  stand  near  each  other 
during  their  work,  or  even  by  signs  to  hold  the  most  distant  com- 
munication. The  monk  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  midst  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  liis  brethren  (the  number  during  the  visit  of 
Liancelot)  is  as  much  an  insulated  being  as  the  lone  traveller  in 
the  most  deserted  wilds  of  Africa.  No  one,  except  the  abbot 
and  prior,  are  acquainted  with  the  real  names  and  conditions  of 
the  brethren.  Upon  their  entrance,  they  always  assume  a  new 
name,  and  it  has  often  been  the  case,  that  those  of  the  ^ame  name^, 
family,  and  neighbourhood,  have  lived  together  for  many  years 
in  the  convent,  without  knowing  each  other,  till  the  grave-stone 
revealed  the  name  of  the  survivor.  An  extraordinary  instance  is 
given  in  the  volume  before  us. 

*'  Some  years  ago  a  youth  of  great  talents  entered  himself  at  L4 
Trappe.  His  early  and  deep  piety  edified  the  a\  hole  society.  After 
a  few  years  the  austerities  he  had  practised  at  so  early  an  age,  under- 
mined his  health.  He  fell  into  a  slow  decline.  One  of  the  monks 
%vas  appointed  to  attend  him.  He  was  selected  as  having  himself 
left  the  world  at  a  very  early  period.  The  youth  died.  About  a 
year  after  his  death,  one  of  the  monks  happening  to  go  rather  ear- 
lier  than  usual  into  the  burying  ground,  their  usual  walking  place; 
the  monk  who  attended  the  youth  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
contemplating  his  tomb.  On  hearing  him,  he  immediately  fell  back 
into  the  walk  :  no  more  notice  was  taken,  the  burying  ground  con- 
tinued the  daily  walking  place,  nor  did  any  other  symp'tdm  ever  es- 
cape. Ten  years  after,  the  monk  died.  His  grave-stone  unfolded 
the  secret.  It  M'as  his  only  son  whom  he  wept,  and  whom,  though 
unknown  to  him,  he  had  so  diligently  attended."     P.   130. 

Though  as  ihey  meet  each  otiier  they  are  not  allowed  to 
speak,  yet  the  forms  of  politeness  are  alwa}s  preserved,  in  mu- 
tually bowing  as  ihey  pass.  They  wait  by  turn^  at  the  tables, 
where  as  constant  a  silence  is  preserved.  So  far  indeed  do  they 
carry  their  aversion  to  noise,  that  if  any  unforiunate  wight,  din- 
ing the  time  of  their  repast,  should  display  his  clumsiness,  in  the 
fall  of  a  dish,  knife  and  fork,  or  salt  cellar,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  quils  his  seat,  and  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground,  till 
the  signd  of  pardon  is  given  by  the  abbot.  I'here  is  somelliing 
in  their  prep'uation  for  death  quile  revolting  to  human  nature. 
When  any  one  of  the  brethren  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  last  ex-^ 
tremity,  he  is  taken  off  his  bed  of  straw,  and  placed  on  a  heap 
of  (iust  and  ashes  on  the  Uoor,  and  there  left  to  expire. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  monastery  of  l^a  Trappe  in  ihe  mid- 
dle <»f  the  seventeenth  century.  So  ignorant  of  all  external 
aif.iirs  were  its  monks,  that  in  alter  times  few  of  iheni  knew  the 
name  of  the  reigning  prince.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  from 
these  useless  au.'lerities  and  uniVuitful  seclusions  to  other  instiiu- 
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tions  of  a  much  more  beneficial  nature,  which  were  formed,  as 
Laucelot  relates,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  good  Bishop 
of  Alet.  A  female  society,  especially  of  regents  or  teachers, 
appears  to  have  been  productive  of  the  highest  ulility.  These 
ladies  take  no  religious  vows,  but  live  in  a  stale  much  resembling 
that  of  the  monastic  orders.  They  are  clothed  alike,  and  live 
together  in  a  common  habitation  or  college.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are  to  nurse  the  sick,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  relieve 
the  poor,  particularly  of  their  own  sex.  They  appear  to  have 
been  very  active  in  teaching  domestic  management  to  poor  fami- 
lies, and  in  superintending  schools  for  girls.  Though  the  esta- 
blishment was  at  Alet,  yet  they  spent  six  months  in  each  year, 
from  Autumn  to  Easter,  in  taking  circuits  to  extend  the  circle  of 
their  benevolence. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  ladles  reach  the  district  appointed  for  the  year, 
BIX  of  them  go  to  the  principal  town,  and  take  possession  of  a 
house,  provided  on  purpose  for  them,  by  the  bishop ;  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  proceed  two  and  two  to  houses  appointed  for  them, 
in  like  manner  in  all  the  villages  immediately  circumjacent. 

"  In  these  houses  the  ladies  remain  the  whole  time.  No  man  ever 
enters,  nor  do  they  ever  go  out  but  to  chapel,  and  as  it  falls  to  the 
turn  of  each  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  town.  A  medicine  closet,  and 
-clothes  for  the  poor,  are  immediately  provided,  and  they  are  them- 
selves supplied  with  every  requisite  from  Alet. 

"  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  any  town,  they  immediately  deliver  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  principal  clergyman  in  the  place ; 
and  also  an  order  from  the  bishop,  that  he  should  immediately  give 
the  whole  town  notice  of  their  arrival.  Accordingly  a  printed 
paper  is  put  up  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
!  streets,  with  an  invitation  to  all  females,  of  every  age  and  deno- 
mination, to  wait  on  them. 

"  In  a  hall  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  they  receive  all  the  wo- 
men and  children  who  choose  to  come,  and  immediately  begin  a 
regular  and  settled  plan  of  instruction,  whicli  fully  occupies  them 
from  morning  till  night. 

*'  The  morning  instruction  is  generally  of  a  temporal,  and  the 
evening  of  a  spiritual  nature.  One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to 
teach  the  young  women  to  cut  out  clothes  to  advantage,  cheap 
cookery,  and  many  things  of  the  like  nature.  Every  other  day  a 
school  is  held  for  the  girls.  They  are  instructed  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, working,  and  accounts.  Part  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  reli- 
gious reading,  and  catechetical  instruction.  It  is  expected  that  no 
book  shall  be  read,  nor  any  catechism  used,  which  has  not  been 
prescribed  by  the  bishop.  The  ladies  are,  however,  expected  to 
use  their  ov/n  discretion  in  commenting  and  applying  their  instruc- 
tions to  existing  circumstances.     At  these  meetings  all  of  tlieir  own 
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sex  are  Invited  to  be  present ;  there  are,  however,  other  meetings', 
which  are  more  particularly  designed  for  those  who  have  made 
farther  advances ;  or  who  have  manifested  a  disposition  decidedly 
f.erious.  In  these  they  have  readings  of  a  more  spiritual  nature, 
to  which  they  add  exhortation,  and  a  little  free  spiritual  conversa- 
tion, in  which  each  person,  who  is  inclined,  relates  her  experience, 
cr  asks  advice.  Besides  this,  the  Kegents  have,  once  a  fortnight, 
private  conversation  with  every  individual  who  attends  tiiem.  So 
that  there  is  not  a  single  person  witli  whose  state  of  mind  they  are 
unacquainted. 

"  Once  a  monJh,  they  all  assemble  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages in  their  house  in  town.  Here  they  give  an  account  of  therr 
mutual  labours,  state  their  difficulties,  encourage  each  other,  ar- 
range their  plans  for  the  ensuing  month,  and  draw  up  a  statement 
of  their  progress,  and  a  catalogue  of  their  wants,  which  is  sent  to 
the  superior  and  committee  at  MCt ;  and  is  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  bishop.  In  this  account  every  individual  is  mentioned,  and  it  is 
by  this  means  M.  d'Alet  acquires  sp  extensive  an  acquaintance 
with  his  diocese. 

"  After  the  Regents  have  been  two  or  three  months  in  a  place^ 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  they  make  choice  of  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  intelligent,  whom  they  take  into  their  house, 
and  to  whom  they  give  instructions,  to  qualify  them  to  conduct 
every  thing  on  the  same  plan  alter  their  departure.  They  also 
select  some  of  the  most  pious  ladies  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
the  whole.  Thus  little  schools  and  religious  societies  are  formed 
all  over  the  diotosc.  They  also  instruct  in  mixing  medicines,  at- 
tending the  sick,  iSrc.  By  this  regular  system,  stability  has  been 
given  to  their  institution.  Wherever  they  have  once  obtained 
iboting,  not  only  a  total,  but  a  permanent  reform,  has  mostly  suc- 
ceeded their  labours. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  Regents  are  beloved  and  rr- 
spected.  If  they  are  seen  in  the  streets,  each  one  in  passing  is 
sure  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  stand  aside.  Not  seldom  have  I  seen 
the  roughest  boors  bless  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Even  the 
little  children  are  delighted  with  their  winning,  affectionate,  and 
cheerful  manners. 

"  •  We  had  the  Regents  last  year !'  Is  a  sentence  often  pronounced 
with  gteat  exultation  in  the  diocese  of  Alet.  I  have  often  seen  the 
words, — '  The  Regents  are  come !'  diffuse  the  same  joy  over  a 
whole  village,  as  though  it  had  beeri  a  public  festival. 

"  The  labours  of  these  ladies  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
poor  ;  those  amongst  the  rich  and  noble,  who  want  their  advice,  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  aSk  it,  whilst  they  reside  in  their  district. 

"  It  has  nevertheless  been  found  necessary  to  make  strict,  or 
rather  inviolable  rules.  Otherwise  the  accumulating  multiplicity  of 
acquaintance  vvould  subject  them  to  a  degree  of  intrusion,  which 
would  effectually  defeat  the  object  of  their  labours. 

"  The  establighed  rules  are  therefore  never  departed  from. 

2  Whilst 
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Whilst  the  Regents  wholly  devote  themselves  to  their  own  dist'-ict, 
and  receive  every  one  there  who  chooses  it ;  they,  at  the  same  time, 
never  allow,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  of  any  correspondence,  either 
by  letter  or  visits,  with  any  individuals  whose  quarter  they  have 
left. 

"  Should  any  letter  be  sent,  a  short  but  polite  answer  from  the 
superior  states  their  rule  and  the  reason  for  it ;  and  the  writer  is 
referred  to  the  established  superintendence  of  the  district.  Nor  is 
r'.ny  intercourse  resumed,  till  in  the  course  of  their  rounds,  they 
again  return  to  tlie  same  place. 

"  With  the  superintendents  and  the  ladies*  committees,  they 
keep  up  a  constant  communication.  The  bishop  also  takes  Care 
that  they  shall  be  regularly  inspected  by  the  minister  of  the 
place. 

"  On  the  Hegents'  return  to  A  let  in  spring,  they  render  an 

account  of  all  they  have  done;  they  are  peculiarly  careful  to  mark 

all  the  errors  and  mistakes  they  have  fallen  into,   and  appoint  so- 

i  lemn  seasons   of  retirement,  fasting   and  prayer,  to  implore  the 

divine  forgiveness." — P.  159. 

The  extensive  utility  of  such  an  institution  forms  a  lively  con- 
trast to  the  seltish  and  self-inflicted  severity  of  the  brethren  of 
La  Trappe.  Far  be  it  for  us  to  suffer  an  expression  to  escape 
us,  which  might  be  construed  into  derision  of  this  most  mistaken 
piety.  There  is  a  reverence  due  even  to  all  the  absurdities  of 
single,  sincere,  and  penitent  souls.  There  was  no  external 
,  grimace  in  the  austerities  of  La  Trappe,  there  was  a  reality  in 
'  then),  which  causes  human  nature  to  shudder  rather  than  to 
smile.  The  sufferings  still  of  these  voluntary  martyrs  centered 
tntirely  in  self.  The  gratuitous  privations  and  tortures  which 
they  underwent,  neither  by  tlieir  influence  reclaimed  the  profli- 
gate, nor  b^  their  exaniple  edified  the  faithful.  They  consecrated 
no  cause,  they  sealed  no  doctrine,  they  advanced  no  practice; 
useless  enough  in  lhen?selves,  they  became  still  more  so,  from 
the  solitude  in  which  they  were  inflicted.  Yet  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  letter,  Lancelot,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration, 
pronounces  them  to  be  the  unmedate  effect  of  divine  grace 
upon  the  heart.  The  grace  of  God  is  indeed  the  inspirer  of 
contrition,  and  the  instrument  of  reformation  :  of  that  contrition,, 
which  amends  the  heart  of  the  individual,  of  that  reformation, 
w  hich  extends  its  influence  over  the  hearts  of  others.  But  that 
the  grace  of  God  is  the  adviser  and  instrument  of  tortures,  either 
coiporeal  or  spiritual,  we  can  never  be  led  to  believe.  By  the 
grace  of  God  these  fathers  of  La  Trappe  might  be  led  to  aban- 
don a  life  of  profligacy  and  vice,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  they 
were  never  taught  to  adopt  another  of  useless  anguish  and  soli- 
tary austerity  ;  in  defiance  of  the  very  flrst  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion, to  the  study  of  which  they  believed  themselves  devoted. 

c  c  2  Love 
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Love,  charity,  and  benevolence  appear  to  have  been  banished 
from  the  hearts   of  these  miserable  and  mistaken  beings.     To 
bring  Christianity  into  disrepute,  by  the  practice  of  irrational 
austerities,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  scheme  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind.     If  religion  can  cnce  be  represented  as  absurd,  half 
the  work  of  inhdelity  is  done,      fn  one  age,  the  useless  severities 
inflicted  upon  themselves  by  these  mistaken  devotees,  but  added 
confidence  to  the  sceptic  and  encouragement  to  the  profligate. 
Reason  taught  them  that  this  self-devotion  could  not  be  religion, 
and  they  too  readily  conckided,  from  all  that  they  saw  and  heard, 
that  there  could  be  no  other.     In  our  age,  the  comnicn  sense 
of  mankind  has  decried  the  use  of  bodily  torture  as  the  test  of  reli- 
gion in  the  soul ;  but  the  pangs  from  which  the  body  is  relieved, 
are  too  often  transferred  to  the  soul.  The  brethren  of  La  Trappe 
tormented  their  frames  with  the  severities  of  perpetual  penance, 
and  sought  for  grace  in  the  anguish  of  corporeal  suffering  ;  the 
disciplts  of  fanaticism  agonize   and  torment  their  minds,  and 
when  distracted  by  pious  doubts,  worn  down  by  heart-rending 
melancholy,  and  immured,   as  it  were,  in  themselves  and  their 
own  unmerited  sutierin;^s,  are  proclaimed  as  the  triumphant  ex- 
amples of  grace  in  the  soul.     In  both  these  cases,  the  wretched 
victims  of  delusion  demand  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  com- 
miseration.    We   could   wish,   that    both   for   themselves    and 
others,  they  could  be  redeemed  from  this  slavery  to  the  grossest 
superstition,  into  the  liberty  of  that  heavenly  wisdom,  "  whose 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Before,  however,  we  quit  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe,  we 
must  present  to  the  reader  the  meeting  between  De  Ranee  and 
James  the  Second.  The  scene  between  the  founder  of  the 
institution  and  the  exiled  monarch,  is  a  very  striking  one,  and 
appears  to  be  drawn  with  much  fidelity. 

"  James  the  Second  had  heard  of  La  Trappe  in  tlie  days  of  his 
prosperity.  After  his  misfortunes,  he  resolved  to  visit  a  seclusion 
he  had  so  long  felt  a  curiosity  to  see.  The  design  was  not  exe- 
cuted till  after  his  return  from  liis  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Ire- 
land. 

"  He  arrived  at  La  Trappe  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1690.  As  soon  as  M.  de  Ranee  heard  he  was  come,  he 
went  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the  monastery.  The  king 
was  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  he  alighted,  the  Abbe  prostrated 
hi  mself  before  him.  This  is  the  custom  with  respect  to  all  stran- 
gers. Nevertheless,  it  was,  in  this  instance,  performed  in  a  manner 
expressive  of  peculiar  respect. 

"  The  king  felt  pain  at  seeing  the  Abbe  in  this  humiliating  pos- 
ture before  him.  He  raised  him  up,  and  then  entreated  his  bene- 
diction.    This  the  Abbe  gave,  accompanying  it  with  a  speech  of 

some 
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oome  length.  He  assured  his  majesty  he  thought  it  a  great  honour 
to  see  a  monarch  who  was  suffering  for  the  sake  of  Christ;  who 
had  renounced  three  kingdoms  from  conscientious  motives.  He 
added,  that  the  prayers  of  the  whole  community  had  been  con- 
stantly offered  up  in  his  behalf.  They  had  continually  implored 
heaven  to  afford  him  renewed  strength,  that  he  might  press  on  in 
tlie  power  of  God,  till  he  should  receive  an  eternal  and  immortal 
crown. 

"  The  king  v/as  then  conducted  to  chapel.  They  afterwards 
conversed  together  for  an  hour.  James  joined  in  the  evening  ser- 
vice, by  which  be  appeared  much  edified  and  consoled. 

"  The  king's  supper  was  served  by  the  monks,  and  consisted  of 
roots,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  all  he 
saw.  After  supper,  he  went  and  looked  at  a  collection  of  maxims 
of  Christian  conduct,  which  were  framed  and  hung  up  against  the 
wall ;  he  perused  them  several  times,  and,  expressing  how  much 
he  admired  them,  requested  a  copy. 

*'  Next  day  the  king  attended  the  chapel.  He  communicated 
with  the  monks ;  this  he  did  with  great  devotion.  He  afterwards 
went  to  see  the  community  occupied  at  their  labour  for  an  hour 
and  an  half.  Their  occupations  chiefly  consist  of  ploughing,  turn- 
ing, basket-making,  brewing,  carpentry,  washing,  transcribing  ma- 
nuscripts, and  book-binding. 

"  The  kins  was  much  struck  with  their  silence  and  recollection. 
He,  however,  asked  the  Abbe,  if  he  did  not  think  they  laboured 
too  hard.  M.  de  Ranee  replied,  *  Sire,  that  which  would  be  hard 
to  those  who  seek  pleasure,  is  easy  to  those  who  practise  peni- 
tence.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  king  walked  for  some  time  on  a  fine  ter- 
race, formed  between  the  lakes  surrounding  the  monastery.  The 
view  from  this  place  is  peculiarly  striking. 

"  His  Britannic  majesty  then  went  to  visit  an  hermit,  who  lived 
by  himself  in  a  small  hut,  which  he  had  constructed  in  the  woods 
surrounding  La  Trappe.  In  this  retreat  he  spent  his  time  in 
prayer  and  in  praise,  remote  from  all  intercourse  with  any  one,  ex- 
cepting the  vlbbe  de  la  Trappe.  This  gentleman  was  a  person  of 
rank;  he  had  formerly  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  bravest 
ofncers  in  King  .James's  army.  On  entering  his  cell,  the  monarch 
appeared  mucli  struck  and  affected  with  the  entire  change  in  his 
demeanour  and  (?\'pression  of  countenance. 

"  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  himself.  After  a  great  variety 
of  questions  on  the  part  of  the  king,  he  at  length  asked  him,  *  at 
what  hour  in  the  morning  he  attended  the  service  of  the  convent 
in  winter?'     He  answered,  '  at  about  half-past  three.' 

"  *  But,'  returned  Lord  Dumbarton,  who  was  in  the  king's  suite, 
'  surely  that  is  impossible.  How  can  you  traverse  this  intricate 
forest  in  the  dark ;  especially  at  a  season  of  the  year,  when,  even 
in  the  day  time,  the  road  must  be  undiscernible,  from  the  frost  and 
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*«  *  My  Lord,'  replied  the  hermit,  *  I  should  blush  to  esleeni 
these  trifles  as  any  inconveniences,  in  serving  a  heavenly  monarch  ; 
Avhen  I  have  so  often  braved  dangers,  so  far  more  eminent,  for  the 
chance  of  serving  an  earthly  prince.* 

"  '  You  are  right,'  returned  the  king.  '  How  wonderful  that  so 
rauch  should  be  sacrificed  to  temporal  potentates  ;  whilst  so  little 
should  be  secured  by  serving  him,  the  only  King,  immortal  and 
invisible,  to  whom  alone  true  honour  and  power  belong.  That 
God  who  has  done  so  much  for  us!' 

"  '  Surj-]}'',  however,'  continued  Lord  Dumbarton  to  the  hermit, 

*  you  must  be  thoroughly  tired  with  pasting  all  your  time  alone  in 
this  gloomy  forest.' 

"  *  No,'   interposed  the  king;  himself  replying  to  the  question, 

*  he  has  indeed  chosen  a  path  widely  different  to  that  of  the 
world.  Death,  which  discovers  all  things,  will  shew  that  he  has 
chosen  the  right  one.' 

"  The  king  paused  for  a  reply.  None  being  made,  he  conli* 
nued.     '  There  is  a  difference,'  said  he,    (turning  to  the  hermit), 

*  between  you  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  You  will  die  the  death 
of  the  right^ousj  and  you  will  rise  at  the  resurrection  qf  the  just. 
But  they'  .... 

"  Here  he  paused  ;  his  eyes  seemed  full  of  tears,  and  his  min^ 
absent,  as  if  intent  on  painful  recollections. 

"  After  a  iew  moments,  he  hastily  arose,  and  taking  a  polite 
and  kind  leave  of  the  gentleman,  returned  with  his  retinue  to  the 
jTiona&tery. 

"  During  his  whole  staj',  the  king  assisted  at  all  the  offices. 
In  all  of  them  he  manifested  a  deep  and  fervent  devotion.  His 
fnisfortunes  seemed  to  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  his  heart 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"  Next  day  the  king  prepared  to  depart  at  an  early  hour. 

"  On  taking  leave,  he  threw  jiimgelf  at  M.  de  Ranee's  feet; 
and  with  tears  requested  liis  parting  benediction. 

*'  The  Abbe  bestowed  it  in  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner, 

*'  The  king,  on  rising,  recognized  the  monk  on  whose  arm  he 
leant  to  get  up.  He  "as  a  nobit-nian  who  had  long  served  in  his 
army  {tJie  Hon.  Robert  Graham.)  '  Sir,'  said  the  kmg,  addressing 
himself  to  him,  *  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  generositj'^  with 
which  you  made  a  sacrifice  of  a  splendid  fortune  in  behalf  of  your 
king.  I  can,  however,  now  grieve  at  it  no  longer ;  since  I  per- 
ceive that  your  misfortunes  in  the  service  of  an  earthly  monarch, 
have  proved  the  blessed  means  of  your  having  devoted  your  heart, 
to  a  heaveply  one.' 

<'  The  king  then  mounted  his  hor§e  and  departed."     P.  330, 

The  second  voliune  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  contains  a 
desultory  history  both  of  Jansenius  and  of  the  Port  Koyal,  se- 
Jectod  from  various  foreign  works.  Upon  tlie  first  of  these,  we 
jjliall  not  enter  at  present^  as  the  histpry  of  Port  Royal  seenis  to 
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OTesent   a  much  more  interestinjr  scene  to  the  Eiii^llsli  reader. 
The  monastery  of  Port  Royal  was  situated  about  six  leagues 
kon^  Paris,  and  was  founded  iu  1204,  by  Eudes  de  Sully,  bialiop 
of  Paris,  and  was  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  the  order  of 
Citeaux.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  like  most 
other  institutions  of  the  same  nature,  it  had  relapsed  into  great 
irregularity  an<l   iiceutiou!^;;ess.     About   this  time,  as   was  fre- 
quently the  cuotom,  Maria  Angelica  Arnauld  was  nominated  the 
abbess,  befoie  she  had  conipieled  her  eleventh  year,  to  secure 
ihe  revenr.ts  to  the  family.     This  Angelica,  when  she  grew  up, 
became  the  reformer  of  die  whole  order.     She  not  only  reduced 
the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  into  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  reli- 
gious discipline,  but  she  was  commissioned  by  the  superiors  to 
effect  the  same  chan2:e  in  the  rich  and  well-endowed  establish- 
ment  of  Maubisson  :  she  succeeded  a  profligate  abbess,  who  hud 
been  expelle<^  for  her  crimes.     This  lady  contrived,  however,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  few  cavaliers,  to  find  her  way  back  to  her  an- 
cient habitation,  and  to  dispossess  Angelica.    Her  triumph,  how 
ever,  did  not  last  long;  for  she  was  again  dcposexl  by  force,  and 
Angelica  reinstated,  who  did  not  take  up  her  abode  there  long, 
but  having  carried  her  purpose  into  effect,  she  relinned  to  Port 
Roval.     The  number  of  nuns  increased  under  the  manajfement 
of  Angelica,  from  twelve  to  eighty.     About  this  time.,  so  violent 
a  contagion  appears  to   have   prevailed  within  the   walls   of  the 
monastery,  from   its  unhealthy  situation,  that  after  losing  many 
of  its  members,  the  remainder  were  forced  to  quit  its  walls,  and 
retire  to  a  magnificent  hotel  in  Paris,  which  had  been  purchased 
for  Angelica  by  her  family.     This  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Port  lloi/al  de  Pttiis,  v\hile  the  monastery  which  they  left 
n-as  called  For}  lim/fil  de>,  Champa.     About  this  time,  Angelica 
began   to  be  closely  connected  with  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  follower    of  Jansenius.     Under  his  protection 
and  advice,    a    few  young  men,  disgusted   with  the  profligacy 
around  them,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  religious  rer 
tirement ;  and  after  a  few  months,  finding  their  numbers  increase, 
ihey  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  deserted  monastery  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  which  they  did  in  l63S.     Their  plan 
of  seclusion  was  of  a  nmch  more  rational  and  an^iable  nature  than 
that  which  was  practised  by  the  brethren  of  La  Trappe.     They 
acquainted  themselves  with  every  trade  and  profession,  both  high 
i\\\d  low,  which  could  make  them  useful  to  their  neighboui s.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  fame  of  the  establishment  was  advanced  ;  and 
those  of  the  highest  ranks  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
enabled    to  send  their  children   to  be  educated  at  Port  Royal. 
The  schools  increased  both  in  fame  and  in  numbers,  and   many 
amaller  establishment^  were  formed  at  neighbouring  t  jVfus,  undar 
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the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  original  foundation.  Tille- 
mont,  Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  nay,  even  Racine  himself,  pur- 
sued their  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  recluses  of  Port 
Royal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nuns,  if  we  may  so  term  them, 
increasing  in  number,  were  forced  again  to  take  possession  of 
their  old  habitation  in  the  country.  The  female  part  occupied 
one  half,  and  the  recluses  the  other;  they  never  saw  each  other 
but  in  the  chapel;  and  the  order  aiid  decorum  which  the  whole 
establishment  presented,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable. 
Their  conduct  also  in  every  point  respecting  the  largesses  and 
bequestf),  which  flowed  in  upon  them  from  various  quarters,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  most  generous  and  disinterested.  During  the 
civil  wars  at  the  commencem'riit  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, the  buildings  of  Port  Royal,  by  that  time  increased  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,^  were  ihe  depository  for  the  property, 
ar.d  the  refuge  for  the  persons  of  their  harassed  and  distressed 
lieighbours.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  Angelica,  descriptive 
6f  the  miseries  in  which  they  were  involved. 

"  We  are  all  occupied  in  contriving  soups  and  pottage  for  the 
poor.  This  is,  indeed,  an  awful  time.  Our  gentlemen,  as  they 
were  taking  their  rounds  yesterday,  found  two  poor  persons  starved 
to  death  ;  and  met  with  a  young  woman  on  the  very  point  of  kill, 
ing  her  child,  because  she  had  no  food  for  it.  All  is  pillaged 
around ;  corn-fields  are  trampled  over  by  the  cavalry,  in  presence 
of  the  starving  owners ;  despair  has  seized  all  whose  confidence  is 
not  in  God ;  nobody  will  any  longer  plough  or  dig ;  there  are  no 
horses,  indeed,  left  for  the  former,  nor  if  there  were,^  is  any  person 
certain  of  reaping  what  he  sows;  all  is  stolen. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  a  letter  to-morrow, 
for  all  our  horses  and  asses  are  dead  with  hunger.  O  how  little  do 
princes  know  the  detailed  horrors  of  war  !  All  the  provender  of 
the  beasts  we  were  obliged  to  divide  between  ourselves  and  the 
starving  poor.  We  concealed  as  many  of  the  peasants  and  of  their 
cattle  as  we  could  in  our  monastery,  to  save  them  from  being  mur- 
dered, and  losing  all  their  substance.  Our  dormitory  and  the 
chapter-house  were  full  of  horses.  We  were  almost  stifled,  by 
being  pent  up  with  these  beasts.  But  we  could  not  resist  the 
piercing  lamentations  of  the  starving  and  heart-broken  poor.  In 
the  cellar  were  concealed  forty  cows.  Our  court-yards  and  out- 
houses are  stuffed  full  of  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  asses. 
The  church  is  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  corn,  oats,  beans,  and 
pease ;  and  with  caldrons,  kettles,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
the  cottagers.  Every  time  we  enter  the  chapel,  we  are  obliged  to 
scramble  over  sacks  of  flour,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  'I'he  floor  of 
the  choir  is  completely  covered  with  tlte  libraries  of  our  gentlemen. 
Thirty  or  forty  nuns  from  other  convents  have  fled  here  too  for 
refuge.     Our  laundry  is  thronged  by  the  aged,   the   blind,  the 
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maimed,  tlic  halt,  and  infonts.  The  infirmary  is  full  of  sick  and 
wounded.  We  have  torn  up  ail  our  rags  and  linen  clothes  to  dress 
their  sores.  We  have  no  more,  and  are  now  at  our  wits'  ends. 
The  cold  is  excessive,  and  all  our  fire-wood  is  consumed.  We 
dare  not  go  into  the  woods  for  any  more,  as  they  are  full  of  ma- 
rauding parties.  We  hear  that  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cyran  has  been 
burnt  and  pillaged.  Our  own  is  threatened  with  an  attack  every 
day.  The  cold  weather  alone  preserves  us  from  pestilence.  We 
are  so  closely  crowded,  that  deaths  happen  continually ;  God,  how- 
ever, is  with  us,  and  we  are  in  peace."     Vol.ii.  p.  220. 

The  celebrated  publication  of  Arnauld,  upon  frequent  commu- 
nlon^  recommendiiig  penitence  ratlier  than  penance,  first  directed 
die  arms  of  the  Jesuits  against  a  party,  who  threatened  to  rival 
them  in  e^'ery  branch  both  of  learning  and  of  ii:{iiience.  Of  the 
schools  of  the  Jansenists,  they  had  been  long  jealous,  and  they 
were  happy  in  the  opportunity,  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jansenists  afforded,  to  suppress  them.  The 
various  persecutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  under- 
went, are  accurately  detailed  in  tiie  volume  before  us.  Their 
preservation,  by  the  conversion  of  Madame  de  LouguevilJe  to 
the  Jansenist  party,  was  bul  temporary  :  within  a  month  after  her 
death,  the  persecution  was  renewed  ;  and,  in  1709,  the  final  dc 
struction  of  the  monastery,  and  of  its  whole  establishment,  was 
resolved  on. 

The  narrative  of  its  destruction  is  contained  in  a  separate  vo- 
lume, and  forms  a  most  engaging  history.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  October,  P»I.  d'Argenson,  the  king's  commissioner, 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  monastery  with  a  troop  of  ar- 
chers, and  with  a  long  file  of  carriages.  He  assembled  the  nuns, 
and  read  them  the  decree  of  the  king,  that  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other  immediately,  and  dispersed  in  different 
religious  houses  through  France.  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
allowed  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  last,  this  most  cruel 
stroke  of  ail.  They  were  allowed  to  take  no  papers  with  them, 
the  little  bundle  of  each  was  strictly  examined  as  they  passed, 
and  they  each  received  the  billet  of  their  future  destination. 
The  scer.e  of  this  separation  is  drawn  in  a  manner  so  touching, 
lliat  we  cannot  but  present  it  to  our  readers. 

"  Wlien  M.  d'Argenson  had  finished  his  examination,  he  asked 
the  procuratrix  for  her  acconipts.  Then  the  nuns,  who  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  extremity,  never  forgot  their  wonted  benefi. 
cence  ;  spoke  to  M.  d'Argenson  of  their  old  servants,  most  of  vvhom 
had  long  and  faithfully  served  them,  from  early  youth  even  to  hoary 
hairs ;  they  also  recommended  to  him  the  poor ;  as  well  as  some 
old  domestics  and  others,  who  being  past  labour,  were  maintained 
by  the  house ;  the  Prioress  asking  him  how  he  proposed  to  provide 
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for  their  latter  days  \  M.  d' Argenson  replied,  '  that  it  was  vexa- 
tious; but  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  of  that,  when  they 
were  gone.'  Siiying  this,  he  took  the  keys  of  enclosure,  and  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  an  archer.  He  then  again  entered  the  chap- 
ter-house, followed  by  a  troop  of  bailiffs  and  archers,  amounting  to 
above  thirty;  who  with  those  already  there,  completely  filled  tlie 
room. 

"  Besides  these,  there  were  othei-s  in  the  outer  court  guarding 
the  servants,  without  counting  the  numbers  who  invested  the  whole 
wall  of  enclosure,  the  hills,  and  all  the  avenues  of  approach ;  so- 
that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  men  armed  and  mounted, 
merely  to  disperse  a  'ics^  nuns. 

"  The  nuns,  seeing  they  were  now  so  near  finally  quitting  their 
beloved  seclusion,  no  human  help  being  at  hand,  and  no  pitying 
eye  turned  to  them,  and  the  archers  and  bailiffs  now  fast  thronging 
ill  upon  them,  fmally  to  disperse  them,  some  of  them  approaching 
their  Frioress,  said  to  her,  '  What,  my  dear  mother,  sluill  m  e  quit 
<rar  home  without  once  protesting,  or  making  any  legal  act  of  ap- 
peal r'  She  replied,  *  j\Iy  dear  daughters,  as  all  is  done  by  the 
authority  of  lettres-de-eachets,  there  remains  no  legal  power  of  ap- 
peal. Our  path  then  is  clear  ;  to  submit  with  resignation.'  They 
then  with  one  accord,  tln-cw  themselves  at  her  feet  to  implore  hei? 
blessing,  tenderly  embi-aced  her,  and  said  no  more. 

"  During  this  time,  I\I.  d'Argeuson  was  giving  the  necessary 
orders  for  their  speedy  departure.  It  was  now  near  one  o'clock, 
JUid  not  any  of  their  community  had  yet  broken  their  fast.  The 
Prioress  represented  this  to  the  magistrate,  and  asked  him  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  go  a  icw  minutes  into  the  refec- 
tory. '  No,  no,'  replied  he,  *  but  you  can  bring  something  here.' 
Some  bread  and  wine  were  then  brought  into  the  chapter-house ; 
but  nobody  would  touch  it  except  one  nun,  whom  I\I.  d'Argenson 
absolutely  constrained  to  take  some,  because  shfi  was  in  the  most 
ur.<xent  Mant  of  it. 

"  Till  this  time  the  carriages  had  remained  without.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  police  then  gave  orders  they  should  drive  in  ;  the 
fourt  was  immediately  full  of  carriages,  archers,  soldiers,  and 
bailiiis. 

"  Meanwhile,  all  the  surrounding  villages  and  neighbourhood 
had  been  alarmed  at  so  unusual  a  movement ;  and  the  farmers,  vil- 
lagers, cottagers,  and  poor,  had  all  hastened  to  watch,  though  at  a 
distance,  what  was  doing  ;  so  that  the  heights  of  all  the  surrounding 
Itills  v/ere  tlironged  with  an  immense  concourse  of  ^11  ages  and  de- 
scriptions, more  especially  by  the  poor,  who  for  above  a  century 
J:ad  been  indebted  to  the  charity  of  Port  Royal,  All  this  multi- 
tude awaited  in  silent  curiosity  and  expectation  the  developement 
of  the  extraordinary  scene  before  them. 

"  As  soon,  however,  as  the  empty  carriages  drove  into  the  yard, 
one  universal  cry  of  sorrow  and  iadignation  was  raised.  The  poor 
rushed  down  in  troops ;  some  weeping,  and  exclaiming  they  were 
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about  to  deprive  them  of  their  nursing  mothers,  and  beseeching 
they  might  be  left ;  others  thronging  to  see  tiieir  faces  once  more ; 
some  howling  dreadfully ;  others  silently  throwing  themselves  on 
their  knees,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call  for  aid : 
others,  again,  with  mournful  cries  and  frantic  gestures,  shrieking, 
*  Mercy,  mercy,  have  mercy  on  the  poor !  do  you  intend  to  starve 
the  poor,  by  taking  away  their  mothers  and  their  only  refuge?* 

*'  Their  lameiitutions,  however,  were  vain.  The  nuns  were  at 
length  compelled  to  go.  The  Prioress,  with  a  calmness  and  resig- 
nation whicii  was  the  gift  of  God,  lost  not  for  a  moment  her  pre- 
sence of  mmd.  No  mark  of  weakness  escaped  her.  She  staid  till 
the  last;  and  as  M.  d'Argensou  himself  led  each  nun  to  the  car- 
riage, she  gave  to  each  her  last  blessing,  and  a  word  of  seasonable 
exhortation  and  consolation. 

"  Carriage  after  carriage  then  filed  off,  each  with  an  armed 
escort,  through  the  lines  of  poor,  who,  loudly  sobbing,  bid  thera 
farewel  with  frantic  grief;  or  kneeling,  with  uplifted  and  streaming 
eyes,  implored  a  blessing  on  them.  Twelve  carriages  thus  went, 
destined  to  Blois,  Rouen,  v'hartres,  Mantes,  Meaux,  Amiens,  Cora- 
peigne,  Autun,  Mont  Cenis,  and  other  places. 

"  All  the  servants,  who  had  been  detained  captive  the  whole 
day,  were  then  turned  out  of  doors,  without  provision,  shelter,  or 
reward.  To  one  very  aged  man,  indeed,  who  had  faithfully  served 
the  nuns  gratuitously,  they  gave  tvaentij-jive  pence^  the  only  remu- 
neration for  fifty  years'  service."     P.  '21. 

Tlie  servants  on  the  same  evening  were  turned  out  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  many  of  the  most  oged 
and  faithful  of  them  terminated  their  days  in  the  Hotel  de  Dieu, 
In  the  mean  time,  the  «  ork  of  pillage  went  on_,  and  all  the  fur- 
niture, the  provisions,  the  charitable  stores  of  llie  house,  were 
the  object  of  plunder.  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  laid  level  with  tbe  ground;  the  church  itself  shared,  soon 
afterwards,  the  sume  fate ;  and  the  bodies  whicli  had  been  buried 
in  its  church-vard,  were  dug  up,  piled  promiscuously  upon  eadi 
other,  and  transported  in  carts  elsewhere:  insulting,  by  this  bru- 
tal outrage,  the  first  feelings  of  our  common  nature. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  malice  of  the  Jesuits  carried  against 
this  unfortunate  establishment,  that  M.  d'Argenson  having 
learnt  that  the  daughter  of  a  bookseller  in  Paris  had  engraved 
a  series  of  plates  representing  the  church,  the  choir,  the  cloisters, 
and  other  views  of  Port  Royal,  he  immediately  seized  the  ini- 
pressionsj  \\hich  were  already  struck  off,  and  destroyed  tlic- 
plates  ;  so  that  not  even  its  representation  should  remain  to  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

That  the  hand  of  Providence  appears  to  have  exercised  a  re- 
tributive justice  upon  the  authors  of  this  inhuman  persecution, 
\ve  shall  readily  be  disposed  to  admit,    TThe  degradation  and 
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fiual  extinction  of  that  order,  by  whose  machinations  the  whole 
system  of  European  policy  was  influenced  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  to  so  astonishing  aa  extent,  Avas  an  event  wliich  no  human 
calculation  could  have  predicted.  Little  did  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  itBagine,  when  they  triumphed  over  the  fallen  Janse- 
nists^  how  soon  their  persecution  would  be  avenged  by  their  own 
extinction.  Tlie  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  were  clouded 
by  adversity:  in  his  last  moments  he  was  deserted  by  Madame 
Maintenon,  to  whom,  in  the  destruction  of  Poit  Ro}a],  he  had 
sacrificed  his  better  feelings;  and  his  death-bed  was  a  scene  of 
deep  and  awful  melancholy;  cheered  by  no  lay  of  Christian 
hope,  softened  by  no  memory  of  Christian  love.  The  com-  'j 
punctions  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who,  contrary  to  the  re- 
presentations of  his  faithful  secretary,  suffered  himself  to  be- 
con)e  the  instrument  in  the  persecution,  are  thus  admirably 
described. 

"  The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  suffered,  perhaps,  more  bitter  than 
any  one;  weak  in  his  resolves,  but  far  from  being  ill  disposed ; 
kind,  good,  susceptible  of  pious  impressions,  and  endowed  with  a 
tender  conscience;  but  easily  deceived,  alarmed,  or  over-persuaded, 
he  never  willingly  had  consented  to  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal. 
Now,  however,  that  he  clearly  saw  the  wickedness  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  lent  himself,  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
those  whom  his  weakness  and  irresolution  was  made  the  means  of 
oppressing.  He  began  more  loudly,  and  more  distinctly  to  hear  the 
voice  of  conscience  ;  the  good  report  of  the  persons  he  had  destroy- 
ed, reached  him  on  all  sides,  agonizing  his  soul ;  a  deep  perturba- 
tion and  disquietude  seized  upon  him,  and  his  heart  might  truly  be 
said  to  be  rent  with  remorse  and  sorrow. 

"  In  this  state  he  sent  again  for  his  faithful  secretary  Thomassin, 
and  exposed  to  him  the  terrible  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found 
himself.  He  told  him  that  he  most  bitterly  repented  not  having 
followed  his  advice ;  that  Port  Royal  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind,  that  its  recollection  rose  up  continually  before  him,  and  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere.  'Hiat  he  felt  a  perpetual  restlessness,  and 
seemed  on  his  pillow,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  alternately  to  see 
it  flourishing,  peopled  with  saints  and  men  of  letters,  blessing  and 
blessed ;  and  then  suddenly  to  behold  the  scene  reversed,  and  to 
view  the  desolate  condition  to  which  his  irresolution  had  reduced  it. 
He  seemed  to  hear  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  whistling  through  its 
desolate  passages,  the  nettles  overgrov.-ing  its  courts,  and  tlie  fox 
peeping  out  at  the  windows,  or  wolves  disputing  the  mangled 
remains  of  its  pious  inhabitants,  whilst  the  very  stones  of  its  foun- 
dations seemed  torn  up  and  hurled  upon  his  guilty  head  by  some 
invisible  hand. 

"  M.  Thomassin,  sensibly  feeling  the  Cardinal's  extreme  an- 
guish, endeavoured  to  speak  to  him  as  a  Christian  should  do. 
Without  mitigating  or  palliating  his  culpable  weakness,  he  sought  to 
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sooth  him  by  those  consolations  which  may  be  justly  appropriated 
even  by  the  most  gravely  culpable,  when  they  become  sincerely  pe- 
nitent. But  the  Cardinal  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  He  declared 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  going  to  the  very  spot,  beholding 
the  full  extent  of  his  sins,  and  in  the  very  scene  whence  the  record 
of  his  offence  rose  to  heaven,  humbly  confessing  it  before  God,  and 
imploring,  if  not  too  late,  for  mercy !  In  sliort,  he  said,  that  as  tha 
only  tribute  of  respect  he  could  now  pay  to  Port  Royal,  and  as  an 
unfeigned  mark  of  deep  humiliation  and  repentance,  he  must  visit 
the  ruins,  and  water  them  with  his  tears  ;  and,  that  he  desired  his 
true  and  faithful  friend,  M.  Thomassin,  would  accompany  him. 

"  The  day  was  fixed.     At  the  appointed  hour  the  Cardinal  call- 
ed in  his  carriage,  and  they  both  went  together.     During  the  whole 
ride,  the  Cardinal  appeared  deeply  affected,  and  maintained  a  pro- 
found silence.     On  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  which  Les 
Granges  are  situated,  and  from  which  the  top  of  the  spire  of  Port 
Royal  is  first  visible,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  his  emotion,  but 
covering  his  face  with  both  hands,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears, 
which  however  seemed  so  far  from  relieving  him,  that  he  appeared 
half  suffocated  and  convulsed  with  sobs.     '  In  short,'  said  M.  Tho- 
massin, '  his  groans  were  not  so  much  like  the  sorrowings  of  a  man, 
as  the  suppressed  groanings  of  some  animal  in  torture,  so  that  I  be- 
gan to  be  absolutely  terrified  at  the  state  of  extreme  misery  and  agi- 
tation in  which  he  was.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  in  vain.    Absorbed 
in  the  distressing  images  which  remorse  presented  to  his  conscience,^ 
he  heeded  me  not.     I  then  urged  him  by  every  possible  persuasive 
to  return,  fearing  lest  a  nearer  view  of  the  demolitions  should  reallr 
be  succeeded  by  some  fatal  revolution  either  in  his  bodily  frame  or 
his  mind  ;  but  in  vain.  He  broke  from  me,  and  quitting  his  carriage, 
drew  near  bare-headed  and  with  clasped  hands,  and  though  his 
legs  trembled  under  him,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  support  him,  and 
that  he  was  often  constrained  to  stop  from  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tion, he  would  nevertheless  proceed,  exclaiming,  '  No,  no,  I  will 
goon,  Yes,  to  the  very  end.    I  will  not  be  spared  any  part.     I  will 
see  my  enormous  sin  in  all  its  horror.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  this 
miserable  devastation,  here  will  I  unburthen  my  mind,  here  it  may 
be,  (O,  here  may  it  indeed  be  !)  that  the  God  of  all  compassion  will 
yet  have  mercy  on  me,  a  miserable  sinner!'     Then,  beating  hia 
breast,  and  wringing  his  hands,  like  one  frantic  with  grief,  he  pros- 
trated himself  on  the  earth,  amidst  the  wide-spread  desolation,  and 
cried  aloud  for  mercy.'    At  length  he  came  to  the  burying-ground. 
The  yawning  graves  still  appeared  gaping  on  every  side,  and  alon^ 
the  dismantled  wall,  though  covered  with  waving  nettles  and  wild 
flowers,  the  inscription  yet  remained  over  the  portal  before  enter- 
ing,    '  Time  is  yet  before  thee,'  and,  being  entered,  '  Time  is  for 
ever  behind  thee.'     Here  he  seemed  seized  with  an  aosolute  agony 
or  frenzy  of  raving  despair.     "  O,  said  he,  beating  his  breast,  all 
these  dismantled  stones  will  rise  against  me  at  the  day  of  Judgment. 
_^  O,  how  shall  I  ever  bear  the  vast,  the  heavy  load!'  When  the  Car- 
dinal 
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dinil  had  quite  satisfied  his  devotion,  or  rather,  when  he  was  so 
compleatly  exhausted  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  any  resistance,  M. 
Thoraassin  put  him  again  into  his  carriage,  and  brought  hiui  back, 
which  he  did  not  however  accompHsh  withou*  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, for  his  grief  was  so  extreme,  that  it  resembled  the  alternate 
ravings  of  the  wildest  frenzy,  succeeded  by  the  gloom  of  the  black- 
fist  despair."     P.  103. 

The  fates  of  the  different  sisters  are  detailed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  volume  before  us,  aod  present  an  edifying  example 
of  resigned  and  christian  suffering.  The  death  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  released  both  ihcniselves  and  their  brethren  in  afflic- 
tion from  an  actual  state  of  persecution,  but  their  establishment 
was  for  ever  dissolved,  leaving  nothing  to  posterity  but  its  name, 
its  memory,  and  ils  works. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  volumes  before  us,  if  we  did 
not  confess  that  we  have  read  them  with  the  most  lively  interest. 
Though  Mrs.  Schimme'peiminck  considers  herself  but  as  a  com- 
piler, we  must  give  her  credit  ior  much  original  feeling  and 
much  powerful  expression.  Still,  however,  the  vokunes  before 
us  are  capable  ot  considerable  improvement.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mrs.  S.  had  taken  upon  herseU  the  task  of  an  his- 
torian, that  she  had  consulted  the  various  authors  to  whom  she 
refers,  as  authorities  only,  trusting  to  her  o\\\\  resources  and  skill 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  njuttcr  thus  supplied.  The  divisions 
of  the  work  are  put  together  in  a  form  much  too  desultory  and 
unconnected.  The  parts  do  not  harinouize  with  each  other,  and 
in  many  we  could  point  out  even  jjalpuble  contradictions.  The 
third  volume  is  the  least  liable  to  this  objection,  as  it  assu}ne» 
the  form  of  a  more  regular  and  connected  narrative. 

Mrs.  Schimraelpenniuck  apptars  to  enter  very  warmly  both 
into  the  character  of  the  Janseiiists,  and  nito  the  feelings  which 
the  narrative  of  their  sutleruigs  must  nutuj'ally  excite.  She  has 
adopted  their  language  also,  and  if  we  mistake  Jiot,  many  of 
their  peculiar  tenets.  We  must  confess  our  wish,  that  in  this 
instance  she  had  kept  her  admiration  a  little  mon  in  the  back 
ground.  Though  there  was  in  the  Jansenists  a  sanctity  and  an 
innocence  which  we  admire,  there  was  at  the  ^ame  linie  a  vvild- 
ness  and  a  fanaticism  which  we  cannot  approve.  1'he  language 
*>f  their  apologists  often  breathes  the  most  fervent  piety,  but  it  is 
at  times  degraded  by  the  cant  of  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  their 
doctrines  altogether  free  from  censure.  All  that  is  held  by  the 
Calvinists  of  modern  days  respecting  the  immediate  and  irre- 
sistible power  of  grace,  was,  i/iulalis  mittandis,  mainiained  by 
(hem;  aixt  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  by  what  stretch  either 
of  couseieoce  or  of  jiulgment,  they  could  combine  uU  tliese  doc- 
trine* 
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Klines  with  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church.  In 
this  and  in  many  other  points,  the  Jansenists  appear  to  !jave 
fallen  far  short  of  the  perfection  which  their  advocates  would 
ascribe  to  them. 

We  know  not  whether  I^Irs.  Schinimelpenninck  has  maturely 
ronsidtred  the  language  and  the  expressions  of  the  vjlumes  be- 
fore us,  or  wheliu  r  litey  are  to  be  considered  as  the  cfflorescen- 
cies  of  a  rhetorical  [len  and  of  a  \ivid  imagination.  There  is 
much  common  place  eloquence  upon  religious  subjects,  which, 
if  considered  only  as  ornament,  overloads  the  narrative,  and  dis- 
gusts tlie  reader  ;  and  if  accurately  examined,  contains  doistriues 
to  which  no  sober  Christian  can  for  a  moment  assent.  In  either 
Giise,  it  had  much  better  be  omitted.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  approbation  in  most  respects  of  the  hberties  which  Mrs.  S. 
has  tiiken  with  her  authors;  she  should  have  been  more  carefu!, 
however,  not  to  have  intrnduced  th€  cant  teruis  of  the  day, such  as 
^'  a  character  decidedly  serious" — '^  a  Bible  Christian"— which 
are  unf;.;rtunately  the  signals  of  party  violence,  and  can  have  no 
other  effect  bat  to  irritale  and  to  (jffend. 

With  the  revival  of  a  very  interesting  subject  we  arc  much  gra- 
tified, nor  can  we  fxass  over  widiout  commemlation  the  exten- 
sive reading  and  information  displayed  by  our  authoress  upon 
every  j)oint  connected  with  her  history.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  there  is  much  to  engage  our  attention,  much  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration ;  their  authoress  is  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  talents,  wc 
could  only  uish  to  see  them  guided  and  corrected  by  that  calm 
and  chastening  judgment,  which  alone  is  wanted  to  give  thei^ 
their  desired  effect. 


AuT.  VI.  Senuo/isjjj/  Anh'ibald  Alison,  L.L.B.  S^r.  Vol.  II- 
8vo.  483  pp.  li^s.  Constable,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London.     1815. 

Upon  the  general  merit  of  ^Ar.  Alison,  as  a  writer  of  ser- 
mons, we  gave  our  opmion  somewhat  at  length  in  an  article  upoa 
his  former  vokune  ;  nor  will  our  sentimetits  be  materially  clianged 
by  this  his  second  publication.  We  perceive  in  it  the  same 
channs  of  imagination,  the  same  elegance  of  expression.  With 
a  strong  tendency  towards  a  superiiuiiy  of  ornament,  Mr.  Alisoa 
sliil  ureathes  his  Howers  with  so  classical  a  taste,  that  w  hat  would 
be  a  fault  in  others  becomes  a  beauty  in  him.  in  illustration^ 
Ins  images  are  forcible  and  just ;  in  exhortation,  hisj/i.i!g>iage  is 
always  animated^  sometimes  even  elo(|ueBt ;  in  his  addresses  to 
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the  heart;,  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  touches  of  genuine 
and  imaiirected  pathos.  We  sincerely  wish  that  here  we  could 
close  our  character  of  Mr.  Alison's  t'leology,  asid  that  our  duty 
did  not  call  npon  tis  to  undertake  the  painful  task  of  pointing  out 
those  deficiencies,  which  his  very  beauties  render  still  more  promi- 
nent. The  severity  ol  criticism  is  a  just  tax  -aponhigh  repir;ation  : 
if  his  rise  in  the  e:;linialion  of  the  public  is  deserved,  he  has  no 
reason  to  fear  the  event  of  tlie  tiial,  if  his  merits  have  been  over- 
rated, it  is  fair  that  they  should  be  leduced  by  this  exhaustion  to 
their  proper  level.  The  beauties  of  Mr.  Alison  are  certainly 
prominent,  his  detects  also,  in  our  estimalioii  at  least,  are  equally 
conypjcuous.  In  our  examination  of  the  sermons  contained  in 
the  volume  before  us,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  place  both  of 
them  fiirly  before  the  public,  that  in  any  subsequent  volume 
which  Mr.  Alison  may  produce,  the  former  may  be  unimpaired 
by  neglect,  the  latter  remedied  by  diligence. 

The  two  first  seriT)ons  in  the  volume,  upon  religions  educa- 
tion, and  as  a  general  exhortation  to  train  up  our  children  in  the 
way  which  they  should  go,  may  be  considered  as  useful  composi- 
tions. The  three  next  are  upon  the  Lord's  l\ayer.  Upon  the 
opening  words  of  this  divine  and  perfect  form,  we  extract  with 
pleasure,  the  following  just  and  excellent  comment. 

"  It  is  not,  my  brethren,  for  light  reasons  that  vre  are  thus  in- 
structed to  pray.  There  is  a  carelessness  which  habit  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce even  in  the  best  of  us,  v.hen  we  address  our  supplications  to 
Heaven  ;  and  there  are  few  wl)o  can  make  a  sudden  transition  from 
the  affairs  of  the  world  to  that  sol,emn  and  exalted  tone  of  mind 
which  prayer  so  justly  demands.  It  is  on  this  account,  probably, 
that  the  opening  of  this  prayer  is  made  so  solemn  and  majestic  ; 
and  to  remind  us  whom  we  are  addressing,  that  all  the  mightiest 
evidences  of  his  providence  are  brought  forward  to  our  imagination. 
It  is  to  remind  us,  that,  when  we  kneel  before  God,  we  are  engaged 
hi  the  highest  and  holiest  service  of  our  nature  ;  that  in  his  pre- 
sence all  lower  desires  and  emotions  should  cease ;  and  that  the 
only  sentiments  which  then  become  us,  are  veneration  for  his  un- 
bounded greatness,  and  thankfulness  that  he  permits  tiie  children 
of  the  dust  to  draw  near  unto  him. 

*'  2.  If  such  are  the  feelings  which  become  us  when  we  address 
our  prayers  unto  God,  let  me  entreat  you  to  observe,  in  the  second 
place,  what  is  the  light  in  which  he  deigns  to  invite  us  to  approach 
him.  —  Is  it  as  the  Sovereign  of  nature,  by  whom  we  are  summoned 
to  pay  our  homage  before  his  throne  ?  Is  it  even  as  the  Master  of 
his  people,  whom  he  calls,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  listen  to  the 
commandm  nts  he  ei^joined; — '  while  the  mountain  burned  with 
lire,  and  all  the  people  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  ground.'  No, 
my  brethren  !  it  is  as  the  Father  of  existence,  that  he  here  invites 
his  children  to  come  unto  him.     It  is  as  the  great  Parent  of  being, 

that 
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that  he  calls  the  souls  which  he  has  made,  to  come  and  unveil  their 
hopes  and  their  fears  before  him,  and  *  to  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wings.' 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  for  what  end  this  beautiful  opening 
of  our  daily  prayer  is  intended.  The  distance  between  man  and  bis 
Creator  is  so  immense,  and  there  is  something  so  awful  in  approach- 
ing voluntarily  into  his  presence,  that  nothing  but  the  most  exalted 
views,  or  the  most  sinless  purity,  can  seem  to  embolden  natural 
man,  to  hold  regular  communion  with  '  Him  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity.' Opinions  of  this  fearful  kind,  however,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  or  to  corrupt  all  the  principles  of  religion  in  the 
human  mind.  They  would  tend  either  to  excuse  us,  in  our  own 
opinion,  from  the  service  of  God,  and  thus  gradually  lead  us  '  to 
live  altogether  without  Him  in  the  world ;'  or  they  would  dispose 
i^s  to  approach  him  with  the  indistinct  terror  of  slaves, — to  mingle 
the  gloom  of  superstition  with  our  religious  service,  and  to  worship 
him,  '  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  but  with  the  dark  and  ceremonial 
rites  of  a  constrained  homage. 

"  The  model  which  is  here  given  us  of  Christian  prayer  is  very 
different.  It  banishes  at  once  from  our  imaginations,  all  the  fears 
so  natural  to  mortality  It  is  our  Father  to  whom  it  teaches  us  to 
speak ; — it  is  that  name,  so  dear  and  venerable,  which  it  brings 
forward  with  all  its  associations  to  our  minds, — the  name  which  all 
men  have  known,  and  in  which  all  have  been  taught  to  trust, — and 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  awakening  in  every  heart  the 
feelings  of  confidence,  and  hope,  and  love.  It  is  the  Father,  and 
not  the  Lord  of  Nature,  who  is  here  revealed  to  our  view ; — that 
Father  *  who  careth  for  us,  who  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,' 
and  who  '  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust ;' — that  Father  *  who 
seeth  in  secret ;'  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all  desires 
known ;  and  before  whom  all  distinctions  are  vain,  but  that  *  of 
doing  justly,  and  loving  merc)'^,  and  walking  hiunbly  with  him.'  I 
pause  not  at  present  on  the  many  reflections  vv'hich  this  subject  is 
fitted  to  excite.  I  entreat  you  only  to  consider  v/ithin  yourselves, 
how  magnificent  is  the  privilege  which  this  v/ord,  Father,  has  con- 
ferred upon  our  fallen  nature  ;  what  e.>4aItatioi;  of  thought  and  spirit 
it  is  fitted  to  raise,  and  what  immeasurable  happiness  it  has  given  in 
every  age  of  the  Gospel,  to  those  v.'ho  *  were  weary  and  heavy 
laden,'  with  the  doubts,  the  sorrows,  or  the  miseries  of  the  world., 

*'  S.  While  it  is  thus  tliat  '  a  nev/  and  living  way'  is  opened  to 
every  individual  of  mankind  to  approach  the  throne  of  the  living 
God,  in  which  they  may  pour  forth  their  tears  and  supplications 
before  Him,  let  me,  in  the  third  place,  remind  you  of  the  form  in 
which  these  supplications  are  to  be  addressed.  "While  we  are  em- 
boldened to  approach  him  as  '  a  father,'  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  as  '  our  Father ;' —not  as  the  father  only  of  the  individual 
petitioner,  but  as  the  Father  of  the  race  of  man  ; — not  as  the  father 
of  any  particular  sect  or  communion  in  religion,  but  as  the  great 
J^arent  of  Life  and  happiness  throughout  the  universe. 

Dd  "It 
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"  It  is  the  first  law  of  our  faith,  that  we  should  love  the  Lord  out 
God,  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  soul.  It  is  the  second,  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  oh- 
serve,my  brethren, how  beautifully  both  these  precepts  are  illustrated 
in  the  form  of  the  words  we  are  considering,  and  how  powerfully 
they  blend  in  the  same  moment,  benevolence  to  Man,  with  devotion 
towards  God.  Even  in  the  act  of  secret  and  solitary  prayer,  they 
remind  us  of  our  relation  to  each  other.  While  we  are  presenting 
our  private  supplications,  it  is  yet  to  the  conmion  Father  of  Man- 
kind they  are  presented;  and  while  our  hearts  are  full  of  our  own 
interests,  the  very  words  we  use,  recall  to  us  the  interests  of  our 
brethren.  They  remind  us,  that  '  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  him  ;' 
• — that  *  it  is  he,'  and  he  alone,  '  who  openelh  his  hand,  and  fillelh 
all  things  living  with  plenteousness.'  They  remind  us,  that  where- 
ever  creation  extends,  there  his  Providence  is  exerted;  and  v/lii!e 
we  thus  see,  as  it  were,  the  vvhole  animated  universe  prostrated 
with  us  before  his  throne,  we  learn  to  look  upon  the  race  of  men 
around  us,  as  children  of  the  s^me  family  with  ourselves,  and  to 
mingle  a  prayer  also  lor  their  happiness  and  salvatioii." — P.  45. 

In  our  admiration  of  this  model  anl  perfection  of  all  prayer, 
we  cannot  be  too  devoutly  fervent  ;  but  it  does  not  advance  our 
holy  cause  to  make  assertions  whicli  common  experience  contra- 
dicts, as,  for  instance,  in  tlie  t'oHowin^-  assertion. 

'•  Instead  of  rushing  into  his  presence,  with  our  own  selfish  and 
short-sighted  requests,  we,  and  all  our  concerns,  are,  as  it  were, 
annihilated  in  the  splendour  of  his  presence,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
liave  bowed  before  him,  as  the  universal  God,  that  we  are  embol- 
dened to  hope  that  he  will  listen  to  the  '  still  small  voice'  of  private 
supplication.  Singular  as  this  arrangement  may  appear,  and  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  human  devotion,  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  nntural  to  the  pious  heart,  &c.'* 

When  Mr.  Ahson  asserts  that  the  idea  of  magnifying  the 
greatness  of  him  whom  v\e  approach  in  prater,  before  we  pre- 
sume to  offer  our  pelitions,  is  unprecedented  in  the  hist  on/  of 
liuniun  dtrotioii,  we  should  suspect  that  lie  had  not  read,  among 
nuniberkss  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  the  Ilynni  of  Cleanlhcs, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  as  it  is 
cited  by  St.  Paul  himself. 

Ki/^iffT*  aSavarwv,  wo^-.t/wvo/w-E,  z:xyxpa.rls  ae» 
ZeD,  (^vsBUi  afX/iyi,  y.'  T.  X. 

Now,  in  this  very  liynni,  Cleanthes  expands  the  idea  of  om- 
Father,"  through  thirty  lines  beftire  he  proceeds  to  the  actual 
petitions.  The  fact  is  indeed  just  the  contrary  to  that  which 
Mr.  Alisott  jstates.     The  heathens  were  much  too  fond  of  "  vain 
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^^epetitions*'  In  the  praises  of  their  Gods,  before  they  presumed  to 
offer  their  personal  prayers.  To  counteract  this,  our  Saviour  was 
pleased  to  leave  us  that  perfect  form>  in  which  this  failing  is 
especially  remedied,  in  the  shortness,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
strength,  with  which  the  Majesty  of  heaven  is  recognised  and 
adored.  This  is  the  point  of  excellence,  which  Mr*  Alison  has 
passed  by  unnoticed.  In  discoursing  upon  the  two  clauses, 
*'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  Mr. 
jAlison  is  much  too  concise  and  general  ;  we  did  not  expect, 
a  long  dissertation  upon  temptation  ;  but  we  did  expect  that  he 
would  have  given  us  some  such  short  view  of  the  real  object  of 
our  petition  as  Seeker  has  afforded  us,  not  in  many  more  words 
than  Mr.  Alison  himself  has  used.  Mr.  Alison  perhaps,  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  taken  the  stout  and  staple  material  of 
Seeker,  which,  like  a  tasty  upholsterer,  he  might  have  festooned 
to  his  fancy. 

The  sixth  Sermon  is  upon  the  example  of  our  Saviour's  piety, 
and  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  useful  discourse.  We 
now  come  to  four  sermons  upon  the  evidences.  The  first  is  upon 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  the  only  religion  among  mankind  "  adequate  to  all  the  in- 
stinctive desires  and  expectations  of  the  human  mind."  Some 
points  are  not  stated  amiss ;  but  when  we  consider  the  total 
omission  of  every  consideration  of  that  pardon  and  peace  for 
which  our  frail  and  guilty  nature  in  every  age  has  panted,  even 
from  the  very  time  of  its  fall,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  this  a 
very  defective  statement  of  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  pecu- 
liar applicability  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wants,  iniirmities,  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  iiuman  mind.  The  Sermon  on  the  evidence 
arising  from  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  is  not  less  objectionable, 
as  the  following  extract  will  clearly  shew. 

*'  To  what  cause,  my  young  brethren,  are  we  to  attribute  ap- 
pearances so  different  from  all  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  affairi 
of  mankind  ?  On  what  principle  are  we  to  account  for  so  astonish- 
ing a  fact,  as  |his  gradual,  but  uniform  diffusion  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  pver  nations  alike  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  state  of 
improvement; — of  its  triumph  over  all  the  strongest  prejudice* 
either  of  men  or  of  nations, — of  its  speedy  progress  through  cen- 
turies of  change  and  of  corruption, — and  of  its  final  establishment 
ainong  every  refined  and  every  cultivated  people  who  now  inhabit 
the  earth. 

**  To  this  great  question,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  only  two  an- 
swers :  either,  that  it  owes  it  success  ta  the  immediate  agency  and 
providence  of  God ;  or,  that  it  arises  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
Constitution  of  human  nature  itself; — that  the  hope  and  the  expec- 
tatioa  of  a  Revelation  is  a  part  of  th«^  original  frame  of  fallea 
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man ;  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  that  which,  *  frcrm  fhe 
beginning,'  was  destined  by  the  providence  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  gratify  this  ardent  hope,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  this  lofty  ex- 
pectation. 

"  If  we  adopt  the  first  of  these  opinions  ;  if  we  conclude  that 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  could  arise  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
immediate  agency  and  providence  of  God,  the  trutli  of  the  Gospel 
is  then  established  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.  What  his  im- 
mediate agency  was  employed  to  support  and  to  diffuse,  must  be  true; 
and  its  divine  origin  is  then  demonstrated  by  the  very  circumstances 
of  its  progress.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rest  in  the  humbler 
opinion,  that  its  success  is  owing  to  its  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the 
frame  of  our  nature  ;  to  its  giving  final  satisfaction  to  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  expectations  of  the  huma,n  soul,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  not  less  firm,  and  perhaps  still  more  subHme." — P.  I'i2. 

Mr.  Alison  has  indeed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Sermon,  once 
mentioned  the  miraculous  assistance  by  which  the  Gospel  was 
propagated  in  the  age  of  tiie  Apostles;  but  on  the  subject  of  the 
grace  of  God,  iu  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit,  he  is 
wholly  silent.  If  to  him  alone  his  audience  look  for  instruction,, 
they  will  be  like  the  converts  of  old,  not  having  so  much  as 
heard  "^  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  In  this  whole  Ser- 
mon, upon  the  I'rogress  of  the  Gospel,  we  do  not  tind  one  single 
expression  indicative  even  of  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Kespecting  the  "  humble  opinion,"  which  Mr.  Alison  appears  to 
recommend,  we  shall  say  no  more,  than  briefly  to  remind  him  of 
the  last  declaration  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  \^hich  speaks  to 
him,  and  to  every  other  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  terms  very 
different  from  J'lose  in  which  he  himself  speaks,  "  Behold,  I 
am  v.iih  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  his  Sermon  upon  the  Evidence  arising  from  the  Jewish  Re- 
velation, we  confess  our  astonishment  at  his  total  silence  respect- 
ing the  typical  and  pretigurative  nature-  of  the  sticrifices  under  the 
Mosaic  law.  We  cannot  account  f  >r  the  omission  of  this  powcr- 
fid  and  incontrovertible  evidence.  The  conclusiou,  however,  of 
this  discourse  is  good. 

■  "1.  The  history  of  revelation  is  agreeable  to  all  we  know  and  feel 
of  the  character  of  the  Almighty.  When  you  look  to  religions  of 
mortal  origin,  you  see  in  them  all  the  weakness  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  men, — heroes  deified, — divinities  actuated  by  human  vices 
Qnd- national  prejudices, — and  the  God  of  universal  nature  com- 
pressed into  the  partial  god  of  a  nation  or  of  a  tribe.  Wlien  you 
look  to  the  records  of  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  when  you  look 
even  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  existence,  you  see  One  God, 
firmly  and  uninterruptedly  recognized  ;-7-you.see  one  design  begun 
in  the  hour  when  man  was  cret^ted,  one  plan  of  wisdom  and  of  be- 
neficence 
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iiejiocnce  ptireuecl,  amid  all  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  a  fallen 
world; — you  see  this  plan,  embracing  in  its  final  object  the  whole 
of  moral  nature,  advaficing  gradualij'  to  its  perfection,  through  all 
the  darkness  and  clouds  which  seem  to  oppose  it;  and  promised 
then  only  to  close,  when  it  has  brought  all  the  wandering  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  *  into  one  fold,  and  under  one  Shepherd.'  If 
the  God  of  Nature  will  Indeed  deign  to  revev^l  his  will  to  mankind, 
can  we  conceive  any  system  more  analogous  to  all  that  we  conceive 
of  infinite  wisdom,  or  all  that  we  can  hope  of  infinite  goodness? 

"  2.  The  manner  in  which  the  Ahnig!;ty  has  thus  revealed  him- 
self, corrtsponds  to  all  we  know  or  expes'icuce  of  human  nature. 
If  there  be  any  feature  beyond  others  by  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  characterized,  it  i?,  '  Thmt  he  is  a  progressive  being  ;' — a  being 
susceptible  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  improveraent,  as  his  race 
advances  in  timer  How  beautiful,  in  this  view,  is  the  accommoda- 
tion of  revelation  to  this  cliaracter  of  man  !  and  how  aptly  does  it 
correspond  to  the  actual  progress  of  human  nature  !  Beginning  at 
ifirst  with  those  faint  iiluminacions  uhich  suit  an  Infant  world;  esta- 
blished then  in  a  system  which,  by  its  dark  and  ceremonious  gran* 
deur,  was  adapted  to  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  <inenlighrened  people, 
it  expands  gradually  into  the  high  and  lofLy  enthusiasm  of  pro- 
phecy, and  breaks  forth  at  last  into  the  mild  and  spiritual  majesty 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  How  striking  is  here  the  analogy  to  the 
conduct  of  a  father,  who  accommodates  his  instructions  to  the  age, 
and  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  children  ;  and  hoiv  sublime  the  consi- 
deration of  that  Eternal  Father,  '  under  the  shadow  of  whosd 
wings,'  the  human  race  has  been  fostered  in  all  their  progress  from 
infancy  to  maturity;  whose  parental  eye  was  never  known  '  to  slum- 
ber or  to  sleep ;'  and  within  whose  '  everlasting  arms,'  the  last  ge; 
nerations  of  men  will  be  folded  like  the  infant  generations  of  his 
own  peculiar  people. 

*'  In  the  last  place,  the  sketch  which  I  have  presented  to  you  of 
the  progress  of  Keveiation,  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  loftiest  manner, 
the  majesty  of  that  final  Revelation  in  which  we  dwell,  and  its  coin- 
cidence with  all  that  is  originally  good  or  great  in  our  nature. 
When  we  look  at  the  records  of  history,  and  see  religions  arising 
and  falling  among  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  our  own 
has  no  earlier  or  more  permanent  origin  ;  to  date  it  only  from  the 
hour  when  our  Saviour  was  born ;  and  to  imagine  that  it  has  no 
higher  claipis  to  belief  than  its  own  plain  and  intrinsic  truth. 

"  In  the  remembrance  of  the  mighty  revelations  that  preceded 
it,  a  more  majestic  argument  occurs  to  us.  Instead  of  being  a  se- 
parate and  anomalous  fact  in  the  history  of  nature,  we  see  that  it 
is  only  the  accomplishment  of  connected  facts,  and  of  a  kindred 
design ;  we  see  that  from  the  first  hour  of  the  human  race,  a  sys- 
tem has  been  carrying  on  for  its  progressive  happiness,  and  its  final 
salvation, — that  the  rise  and  tlie  fall  of  nations  have  been  equally 
instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  paternal  plan ; — that 
man^  in  short,  is  nothing,  and  God  is  every  thing;  and  that  all  that 
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was  great  in  the  history  of  antiquity,  is  great  only  as  being  instru- 
mental in  introducing  that  tin  il  light,  which  was  destined  to  illu- 
minate the  world,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  that  perfection,  which, 
though  none  of  us  can  now  experience,  all  of  us  can  at  least  con- 
ceive. It  is  thus,  my  brethren,  that  not  onlj'  the  harmony  of  these 
two  revelations  is  felt,  but  their  harmony  with  nature  itself;  that 
the  conduct  of  God  is  felt  as  the  conduct  of  a  Father; — that  reve- 
lation, instead  of  being  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  laws  of 
moral  nature,  is  seen  as  consistent  and  as  ancient  as  these  laws 
themselves  ;  and  that,  while  the  human  heart  has  every  where  felt 
that  some  one  '  should  come,'  the  history  and  plan  of  this  commu-. 
nication  shews,  that  that  One  *  has  conie,'  and  that  nature  *  itself* 
looks  for  no  other."     P.  172. 

The  next  Sermon  is  upon  the  Evidence  ariting  from  the  Ac- 
complishment of  Prophecy,  three-lourths  oi'  which  are  expended 
in  icfltctions  upon  the  itew  i/ear,  and  might  be  preaciied  with 
much  effect  in  any  of  our  vvyst-cnd  chapel>  on  ihe  hrst  Sunday  ia 
Januarv.  Surely  this  is  trilling  in  no  ordinarv  degree  with  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  is  productive  of  no  small  danger  to 
the  holy  cause.  Let  us  suppose  the  volume  before  us  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  F^d'nburgh  infidels.  He  lias  heard  perhaps 
that  the  fulhlineiit  of  prophecy  is  one  of  the  pillars  upon  vvhicli 
the  fabric  of  Christianity  rebls.  He  is  willing  to  see  (perhaps 
for  ihe  first  time)  what  strength  there  may  be  in  the  argument, 
and  wi  at  Christianity  has  to  say  for  ilsell.  He  discovers,  among 
the  Sermons  of  the  most  popular  Churchman  in  Edinbuigli,  a 
discourse  upon  the  very  point.  He  seii^es  upon  it;  and.  instead 
of  any  evidence  brought  forward,  any  coincidence  established, 
any  references  supplied,  he  finds  a  very  pleasing  and  pathetic 
discourse  upon  the  new  year.  We  leave  Mr.  Alison  to  deter- 
mine what  will  be  his  cunciusion. 

'i  he  eleventh  Sermon,  on  tlse  Love  of  Excellence,  contains 
much  useful  matter,  and  may  be  read  by  every  young  man  with 
much  profit.  In  the  following  passage  will  be  found  an  ap- 
proach to  real  elorjueuce. 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  obpervc,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
is  in  human  nature  an  ardent  love  and  desire  of  excellence,  a  sense 
of  something  dignified  and  honourable^  tliat  is  required  of  man  by 
that  rank  and  condition  of  being  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  an  in- 
stinct of  nature,  as  v.  ell  as  a  truth  of  revelation,  that  in  this  world 
man  possesses  the  pre-eminence  of  existence;  that  there  are  pow- 
ers and  capacities  which  raise  him  above  every  other  class  of  beings 
that  are  formed;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  high  distinction, 
there  are  mightier  ends  for  which  he  is  created,  and  nobler  designs 
which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Even  amid  all  the  ruins  of  our  fallen 
jiature,  there  are  remembrances  of  its  original  glory ;  and  there  is 
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a  kind  of  want  (if  I  may  so  express  myself.)  in  every  noble  and  ge- 
nerous nature,  to  purify  itself  from  tlie  frailties  and  corruptions 
which  it  at  present  experiences,  and  to  raise  itself  to  those  higher 
and  incorruptible  classes  of  existence,  for  which,  even  here,  it  feels 
that  it  was  ultimately  destined. 

"  'i"o  this  original  want  or  wish  of  humanity,  how  beautifully  is 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  adapted  !  It  tells  us,  that  these  are 
no  visionary  desires;  that  they  are  the  throes  of  nature  struggling 
for  deliverance  ;  and  that,  in  mercy  to  the  human  soul.  One  at  last 
js  •  come,'  who  '  is  able  to  set  us  free.'  It  is  in  the  high  and  ge- 
nerous mind  of  youth  that  these  desires  of  excellence  are  chiefly  to 
be  found;  and  how  strikingly  are  the  promises  of  revelation  adapted 
to  encourage  them  !  not  only  by  assuring  tliem  '  that  He  is  faithful 
who  pi-omised,'  but  by  pointing  out  '  the  way'  by  which  this  great 
ambition  may  be  accomplished,  and  by  which  the  immortal  mind 
may  advance,  by  his  merits  and  by  his  example,  to  higiier  measures 
of  purity  and  of  perfection."     P.  209. 

The  Ivveli'lh  Sermon  is  on  the  Dangers  of  moral  Sentiment, 
unaccompanied  with  active  Viilne.  Here  also  we  iind  some 
very  iiseuil  matter.  We  wish  that  the  f(>llov\ing  passage  could 
be  dee|)ly  impressed  upon  all  those,  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  our  iiigher  orders,  especially  of  females,  is  com- 
mitted. 

*'  Of  the  various  appearances  of  this  melanclioly  weakness,  none 
is  more  general  or  more  fatal  to  every  duty  or  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tian, than  that,  v^here  the  youthful  taste  is  exalted  above  the  con- 
dition in  which  life  is  to  be  passed.  The  faithful  parent,  or  the 
wise  instructor  of  the  young,  will  ever  assiduously  accommodate 
the  ideas  of  excellence  to  the  actual  circumstances,  and  the  pro- 
bable scenes  in  which  their  future  years  are  to  be  engaged ;  and 
every  condition  of  lii'e  undoubtedly  affords  opportunities  for  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  our  fallen  nature  is  susceptible.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  hours  are  neglected, — it  the  fancy  of 
youth  be  suffered  to  expand  into  the  regions  of  visionary  perfec- 
tion,— if  compositions,  which  nourisli  all  these  chimerical  opinions, 
are  permitted  to  hold  an  undue  share  in  tiie  studies  of  tiie  young, 
—if,  what  is  far  more,  no  employments  of  moral  labour  and  in- 
tellectual activity  are  afforded  tliera  to  correct  this  progressive  in- 
dolence, and  give  strength  and  energy  to  their  opening  minds^ 
there  is  much  danger  that  the  seeds  of  irremediable  evil  are  sown, 
and  tlicit  the  future  harvest  of  life  will  be  only  feebleness,  and 
contempt,  and  sorrow. 

"  1.  W,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  is  to  the  common  duties  of  life  they 
advance,  how  singularly  unprepared  are  they  for  their  dischargis ! 
In  all  ranks  and  coiiditions,  these  duties  are  the  sanu^ ; — everywhere 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  ;— every v>'here  requiring  ac- 
tivit}-,  and  firmness,  and  perseverance  of  mind  ; — and  everywhere 
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only  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Poj» 
such  scenes,  however,  of  common  trial  and  of  universal  occurrence, 
the  characters  we  are  considering  are  ill  prepared. — Their  habits 
have  given  them  no  energy  or  activity  ; — their  studies  have  en- 
lightened their  imaginations,  but  not  warmed  their  hearts ; — their 
anticipations  of  action  have  been  upon  a  romantic  theatre,  not 
upon  the  humble  dust  of  mortal  life.  It  is  the  fine-drawn  scenes 
of  visionary  distress  to  which  tbey  have  been  accustomed,  not  the 
plain  circumstances  of  common  wretchedness. — It  is  the  momen-t 
tary  exertions  of  generosity  or  greatness  which  have  elevated  their 
fancy,  not  the  long  and  patient  struggle  of  pious  duty. — It  is  before 
an  admiring  world  that  they  have  hitherto  conceived  themselves  to 
act,  not  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  amid  the  wants  of  poverty,  the 
exigencies  of  disease,  or  the  deep  silence  of  domestic  sorrow. — 
Is  it  wonderful  tliat  characters  of  this  enfeebled  kind  should  some- 
times recoil  from  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called,  and  v/hich 
appear  to  them  in  colours  so  unexpected.'-  that  they  should  con- 
sider the  world  as  a  gross  and  vulgar  scene,  unworthy  of  their  in- 
terest, and  its  common  obligations,  as  something  beneath  them  to 
pierrbrm  ;  and  that,  with  an  afFi^ctation  of  proud  superiority,  they 
sbould  wish  to  retire  from  a  field  in  which  they  have  the  presump- 
tion to  think  it  is  fit  only  for  vulgar  minds  to  combat  ? 

"  If  these  are  tlie  opinions  vv-hich  they  form  on  their  entrance 
"upon  the  world  and  all  its  stern  realities,  it  is  the  '  fountain  from 
which  many  waters  of  bitterness  will  ilow.'  Youth  may  pass  in 
indolence  and  imagination,  but  life  must  necessarily  be  active  ;  and 
v.'hat  must  be  the  probable  character  of  that  life  which  begins  with 
disgust  at  the  simple,  but  inevitable  duties  to  which  it  is  called,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine.  From  hence  come  many  classes  of 
character  with  which  the  world  presents  us,  in  what  we  call  its 
higher  scenes,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  a  sen- 
timent of  pity,  as  well  as  of  indignation  ; — in  some,  the  perpetual 
aff'ect'ation  of  sentiment,  and  the  perpetual  absence  of  its  reality; — 
in  others,  the  warm  admiration  of  goodness,  and  the  cold  and  in- 
dignant performance  of  their  own  most  sacred  duties  ; — in  some, 
that  childish  belief  of  their  own  superior  refinement,  which  leads 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  common  scenes  of  life  and  of  business, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  only  by  capricious  opinions  and  fan- 
tastic manners ; — and  in  others,  of  a  bolder  spirit,  the  proud  re- 
jection of  all  the  duties  and  decencies  which  belong  only  to  com- 
mon men, — the  love  of  that  distinction  in  vice  which  they  feel 
themselves  un'ible  to  attain  in  virtue,  and  the  gradual  but  too  cer- 
tain advance  to  the  last  stages  of  guilt,  of  impiety,  and  of  wretch- 
edness. Such  are  sometimes  the  '  issues'  of  a  once  promising ' 
youth  '  and  to  these  degrees  of  folly  or  of  guilt,  let  the  parents  ■ 
and  the  instructors  of  the  young  of  the  higher  classes  ever  remem-  ♦ 
her,  that  those  infant  hearts  may  dome,  which  have  not  been 
'  kept  with  all  diligence,'  and  early  exercised  in  virtuous  activity." 

The 
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The  next  Sermon  is  upon  the  Moral  Dangers  arising  from  the 
Society  of  Great  Cities.  With  respect  to  the  danger  arising  sinaply 
from  the  numbers  collected  in  a  great  city,  as  con'.._j:;od  uith  the 
comparative  soUtude  of  tlie  country,  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Ahson  ;  as  we  are  assured  that  in  the  most  retired  village?^  espe- 
cially in  Esigland,  there  are  often  to  be  found  temptations  as  se- 
ductive, and  vice  as  prurient,  as  among  numbers  considered  only 
as  such.  Nay,  more,  the  •activity  which  numbers  bustling  around 
will  naturally  inspire,  may  be  considered  as  a  much  better  preser- 
vative against  vicious  thoughts,  than  the  intellectual  idleness  which 
solitude  too  often  encourages.  At  the  same  time  we  admit,  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  Mr.  Alison  could  desire,  tlie  dangers  of 
Edinburgh  in  particular.  The  number  of  young  men,  who  ilock 
together  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  unbiidled  by  any 
fear  either  of  God  or  of  man,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  aw- 
ful danger  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  may,  perhaps 
must,  be  thrown  into  their  society.  Encouraged  in  the  practice, 
iiay  even  taught  the  principles  of  infidelity,  every  passion  is  lei: 
loose  upon  their  souls,  w ithout  warning,  and  without  restraint. 
Crammed  with  the  elements  of  superficial  knowledge,  armed 
with  the  jargon  of  metaphysical  scepticism,  they  are  sent  iiitolife 
coxcombs  and  atheists.  The  danger  attending  a  young  man  at 
Edinburgh,  arising  from  more  sources  than  Mr.  Alisun  has  chosen 
to  mention,  is  indeed  alarminir :  we  therefore  highlv  commend 
the  warning  which  the  preacher  has  given  against  many  of  the 
temptations  which  environ  his  young  congregation.  This  is  a 
subject  that  might  be  considerably  extended.  His  congregation 
should  be  warned  against  those  who  prostitute  every  talent  uith 
which  God  lias  in  his  bounty  endowed  them,  in  the  service  of 
atheism  and  infidelity;  T^ho  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  attainments, 
the  charms  of  their  conversation,  and  the  plausibility  of  their 
sophistry  would  first  deceive,  and  then  destroy. 

The  Sermon  upon  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  is  an  animated 
composition  ;  the  two  next  upon  Instability  and  Stability  of  Cha- 
racter, excepting  the  close  of  the  latter,  are  good  morul  es- 
says, vvith  little  to  recommend  them  but  their  elegance.  The 
Sermons  upon  the  Prodigal  Son  are  of  a  different  cast.  The  first 
of  them  cannot  be  read  without  the  most  lively  interest.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  its  conclusion. 

"  *  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  I  will  arise  and  go 
unto  my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,   and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  vi^ort'iy  to  be 

called  thy    son.' These  words  reveal  the  secret  workings  of 

every  human  heart.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  or  the 
degree  of  our  transgressions,  it  is  in  these  words  that  the  '  Spirit 
from  above,'  the  '  holy  Spirit  that  vvorketh  unto  salvation,'  speaks 
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«Bt€»  us  all.  Tt  says,  *  auise,' — arise  at  once  from  sin  and  from 
wi'etcbedness  ; — from  a  condition  foreign  to  3'our  nature,  and  de- 
structive of  your  hopes ; — from  your  slavery  in  '  a  far  country,' 
wkere  tliere  is  only  famine  from  Heaven,  and  cruelty  from  men. 
Keturn  to  the  home  in  v/hich  you  were  born,— to  that  household 
where  even  the  '  hired  servants  of  your  father  have  bread  enough 
and.  to  spare  ;'  and  where,  under  his  protecting  arms,  you  may  still 
return  to  peace,  to  usefulness,  and  to  happiness. 

*'  — What  are  the  purposes  of  these  moral  punishments  in  the 
sdministration  of  the  Almighty,  and  what  are  the  promises  which 
the  Gospel  gives  to  genuine  penitence,  we  shall  afterwards  have  an 
^opportunity  of  considering.  In  the  meantime,  my  brethren,  let  us 
pause,  witli  seriousness,  upon  the  history  which  we  have  now  re- 
viewed, It  is  the  history  (in  some  degree  or  other),  of  every  hu- 
man soul.  Wherever  guilt  begins,  it  begins  like  the  yousg  man  in 
the  parable,  with  the  abuse  of  the  goods  whicli  the  wisdom  of  She 
^eat  Father  of  the  universe  hath  divided  unto  us;  and  whatevcF 
maybe  its  course,  it  uniformly  ends  like  his,  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  want,  and  in  tlie  feeling  of  religious  wretchedness. 

"  Let  the  young  pause  upon  it ;  and  while  life  is  that  'farcouB- 
sry'  into  which  they  are  so  wiUing  to  travel,  let  them  consider  Aveli 
ilie  example  which  is  here  presented  in  mercy  to  their  incxperi- 
serteed  eye. — Let  them  learn  what  it  is  to  conceive  all  the  guo^s 
'sfbich  Providence  bestov/s  upon  them  to  be  their  own  ;  and  where  it 
is  to  which  the  vain,  and  the  arrogant,  arxd  the  selfish  mind  must 
come,  when  it  forgets  alike  the  paternal  hand  which  gave,  ami  the 
beneficent  purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

'-''  Let  the  gay,  and  the  busy,  and  the  active,  pause  in  the  midst 
ef  their  career  ;  and,  in  these  hours  at  least,  ask  themselves  whether 
their  course  resembles  tiiat  which  we  have  seen.  If  it  does,  if  they 
Joa  are  wasting  for  their  own  base  or  selfish  ends,  the  goods  which 
•vrete  committed  to  their  care,  let  them  not  hope  that  the  laws  of  the 
Eternal  will  change  for  them. — Let  them  believe  that  there  is  one 
process  alone  which  can  purify  the  waters  which  are  hastening  t:.i 
eternity  ; — and  let  them  consider  that  it  is  only  while  the  mind  re- 
iaius  its  strength,  and  the  soul  its  vigour,  that  the  prodigal  child  of 
sature  can  arise  from  the  dust  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  retrace 
the  jcurncy  which  has  separated  him  from  his  Father. 

"  Upon  this,  and  upon  every  congregation  who  ai-c  met  in 

these  solemn  hours  in  the  name  of.Iesus  Christ,  may  the  spirit  ofge- 
rtnine  repentance  descend  *  with  healing  upon  its  wings!' — May 
^caKons  as  they  pass,  tell  us  that  they  are  passing  ; — and  may  v/e  all 
EO  employ  them,  that  they  may  become  to  us,  '  the  appointed  time,' 
— that  they  may  prove  to  us  *  the  day  of  salvation  1"'     P.  373. 

Even  here  our  readers  will  anticipate  us  In  remarking  a  very  im- 
portant omission.  ^V  ho  sliall  reconcile  man  to  his  offended 
iMaker?  Who  .sliall  sanctify  l)is  repentance  ?  Who  shall  inter- 
fc  do  for  his  pardon  i"     Mr.  ATisou  has  not  told  us^  but  the  (Jospd 

has. 
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has.  This  omission  is  partially  made  dp  in  the  Sermon  on 
Repentance  before  Heaven,  which  is  an  animated  but  somewhat 
too  flowery  a  discourse.  The  Sermon  which  lbllo\\  s  it,  is  a  very 
rhetorical  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  composition ;  it  savours 
strongly  of  the  Frencii  school  of  theological  eloquence. 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  best  Discourse  in  the  volume,  treats 
upon  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  This  is  indeed  a  Christian 
sermon,  and  such  a  one  as  should  be  heard  by  a  Christian  con- 
gregation. The  evidence  of  the  event  is  well  considered,  the 
Scripture  accounts  are  ably  commented  upon,  and  the  reflections 
arising  from  it  are  forcibly  drawn. 

<*  2.  There  are  other  reflections  of  a  moral  nature  which  the 
present  season  is  equally  fitted  to  excite ; — and,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  great  event,  there  are  sentiments  which  must  arise  in 
every  thoughtful  mind,  by  which  we  may  be  made  wiser  and  better. 

It  is  fitted,  in  the  first  view,  to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of 

the  human  soul,  and  of  the  care  of  Heaven  for  its  recovery  and  sal- 
vation. When  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  Benevolence  of  the  system  of  the  (lospel,  by  which 
*  the  day-spring  arose  upon  a  dark  and  a  wretched  world.' — When 
we  commemorate  his  sufferings  and  death,  we  are  reminded  of  that 
parental  tenderness  and  loving-kindness  which  «  spared  not  his  own 
Son'  to  redeem  us  from  present  and  from  future  evil, — When  we 
commemorate  his  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  Greatness  of  this  system.  In  the  lofiiness  of  the  person  who  is 
employed,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  end  He  pursued. 
We  tremble  to  think  of  the  dread  responsibility  we  incur  by  the 
magnitude  of  this  mercy  :  and  the  first  question  our  hearts  suggest 
is  that  of  the  apostle, — '  What  manner  of  men  ought  we  to  be  for 
whom'  all  this  system  of  divine  tenderness  has  been  prepared  and 
employed? 

'<  The  ascension  of  our  Lord  is,  in  another  view,  a  perpetual 
proof  to  us  of  the  certainty  of  our  own  Immortality.  It  was  not 
alone  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  followers,  or  to  substantiate  the 
truth  of  his  mission,  by  an  evidence  which  could  not  be  resisted, 
that  the  disappearance  of  our  Lord  from  earth  was  thus  conducted. 
It  was,  far  more,  we  may  believe,  intended  to  shew  them  the  actual 
possibility  of  this  mighty  change ; — to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
there  were  *  bodies  celestial'  as  well  as  '  bodies  terrestrial ;' — that 
it  was  the  weakness  of  man  only  which  limited  the  power  of  God; 
—and  that  when  He  willed,  the  greatest  and  most  astonishing 
events  which  the  imagination  of  man  could  contemplate,  could  yet 
be  performed  with  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  most  ordinary  oc- 
currence. It  was  yet  still  farther  intended,  we  may  believe,  to  shew 
them  the  duration  of  their  own  existence.  He  had  suffered  death, 
as  they  were  all  to  do  ;  but  he  was  again  alive.  In  finishing  his  hu- 
man course,  he  was  beginning  only  a  greater  and  a  more  exalted 
one  ;  and,  after  having  fulfilled  the  will  of  his  Father,  he  was  now 

to 
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to  return  into  his  bosom,  and  to  be  seated  at  hie  right  hand  '  fur' 
ever.'  They  were  to  follow  through  the  same  path  ;- in  his  his- 
tory, they  were  to  read  their  own ;  and,  while  they  thus  saw  liim 
triumphant  over  death,  they  were  to  see,  as  it  were,  the  emblem  of 
the  great  change  which  they  were  afterwards  to  experience,  and 
the  opening  of  that  greater  state  of  being  into  which  that  change 
was  to  conduct  them.  To  such  a  conclusion,  to  such  an  evidence 
of  the  immortality  of  the  mind  of  man,  no  other  religion  that  ever 
appeai'cd  upon  earth  has  pretended ;  and  the  Christian  who  con- 
templates it,  cannot  but  feel,  with  new  delight,  the  greatness  of  that 
dispensation  into  which  he  is  admitted,  and  the  foundation  which  it 
gives  to  the  fii'st  and  profoundest  hopes  of  the  human  soul. 

*'  3.  In  continuing  this  meditation,  there  is  a  third  view  of  the 
subject  which   naturally   opens    upon    our   minds : — it  is,  of  the 
greatness  of  that  state  to  which  the  human  soul  is  finally  destined. 
It  is  the  command  of  the  .Apostle,  that  we  should  ever  '  look  unto 
Jesus  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  ;'  and  in  thus  looking 
to  him  '  as  having  gone  before   us,'  we  best  can  understand  and 
conceive  the  nature  and  character  of  those  mansions  which  he  has 
'  prepared  for  those  that  love  him.'     At  the  hour  of  his  ascension, 
all  that  \vas  Immble,  all  that  was  painful,  all  that  was  degrading  in 
his  human  life,  was  passed.     We  see  him  rising  above  the  darkness 
of  time,  and  the  dust  of  inortality; — v/e  see  him  entering  into  a 
state  of  unmingled  happiness  and  triumphant  glory; — we  see  him 
clothed  with  inlinite  authorit3%  and  the  angel  and  the  archangel 
bending  their  grateful  heads  before  him; — we  see  hien,   still  more, 
entering  into  '  dominion'  only  to  continue  the  system  of  mercy 
which  he  bad  begun, — inclining  his  eyes  for  ever  upon  that  world 
which  he  came  to  save, — breathing,  through  every  age,  the  inspira- 
tions of  that  holy  Spirit  '  which  proceedeth  from  him, — interoeding 
with  the  Father  for  all  the  penitent  and  all  the  sorrowful, — and  ga- 
thering, in  progressive  mercy,  all  that  will  come  unto  him,  into  the 
fold  of  eternal  safety.     Is  it  possible,  my  brethren,  that  we  can 
contemplate  this  subject  without  feeling  our  minds  purified  at  the 
same  time  they  are  exalted  ? — without  feeling  ourselves  born  fov 
something  greater  and  more  permanent  than  the  scenes  of  time  can 
unfold  .'—without  letting  the  poor  passions  and  the  sordid  cares  of 
mortality  fall  from  cur  remembrance  ? — without  the  prayer,  *  that 
the  same  mind  may  be  in  ps  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  ?' — without 
*  looking  unto  him,'  with  the  ardent  desire  of  *  following  his  steps,* 
and  of  one  6v.y  being  found  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Throne,  and 
before  Ilim,  for  ever."     P.  468. 

That  Mr.  Alison  is  a  sincere  Christian,  (he  last  Sermon  will 
leave  ns  liltle  reason  to  doubt ;  to  what  motive  therefore  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  omission  of  al!  the  high  and  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  the  pieccding  Sermons,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say. 
(jf  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  through  Christ,  of  his  penal 
and  vicnrious  sacrifice, of  the  lost  slate  of  the  world  without  a  Re- 
deemer;, 


deemer,  of  the  ordiuar}'  power  ajnd  means  of  grace,  we  scarcely 
find  a  hint  in  discoursj'es  upon  subjects  vyijich  are  immediately 
connected  with  them,  Mr.  Alison  does  not  surely  think  t!iat 
these  essential  points  of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  omitted  with- 
out the  most  certain  danger.  He  docs  not  siinly  think,  that  even 
to  the  minds  of  children  they  may  not  be  approximated  with  the 
utmost  facility. '  Me  does  not  surely  t!iink  that  any  exhortation, 
any  eloquence,  any  pathos^  car.  be  effectual  without  them.  It  is 
from  the  omission  of  these  high  themes^  that  fanaticism  is  in- 
debted for  its  sway.  Let  them  be  proclaimed  with  all  the  com- 
manding sobriety  of  truth^  and  the  disciples  of  enthusiasm  will 
soon  dwindle  away. 

That  these  Sermons,  when  delivered^  must  have  had  a  verj 
considerable  effect  upon  their  auditors,  we  can  readily  believe. 
We  should  be  really  concerned  therefore,  if  any  of  the  free  re- 
marks which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make,  were 
to  be  construed  into  disresptct.  We  esteem  Mr.  Alison  as  a  la- 
borious and  useful  Minister  in  a  very  important  situation  ;  we 
know  the  fascinations  by  which  the  youiig  are  surrounded,  and 
the  allurements  held  forth  to  apostates  from  the  Gospel.  We 
congratulate  therefore  the  rising  youth  in  Edinburgh  upon  having 
such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Alis  >n,  he  is  worthy  of  the  brethren  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  and  of  the  good  Bishop,  under  whose  ju- 
risdiction he  is  placed.  It  is  our  hearty  wish,  that  by  the  infu- 
sion of  Christian  vigour  into  his  future  compositions,  the 
sphere  of  his  utility  may  be  extended,  that  his  exhortations  may 
be  armed  with  strength,  and  his  ministry  blessed  with  success. 


Art.  VII.     Armata,     A  Fragment.     8vo.     210pp.     8s.  6d. 

Murray.     iSlT- 

We  have  heard  of  persons  who,  like  Lydia  Languish,  rather 
than  be  coupled  together  in  the  ordinary  way  of  ordinary  peopie, 
have  chosen,  merely  for  the  credit  of  .having  made  a  rwn-away 
match,  to  get  into  a  post-cliaise  and  four,  and  .vith  t'ne  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  have  driven  dosvii  to  Gretna  Green  with 
as  much  hurry  and  confusion  as  if  the  whole  ptisse  cosnitatis  of 
brothers  and  uncles  wore  at  their  heel?.  Some  such  feeling  as 
this  seems  to  have  actuated  the  ingenious  author  of  the  fragment 
before  us.  A  production  more  free  from  s^edition  or  mahce  pre- 
pense of  any  kind,  we  have  never  had  an  oppoitunity  of  perusing ; 
indeed,  it  seems  to  us  so  iunoceul  of  <tny  intenwca  whatever,  that 

we 
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we  are  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  has  been  writ* 
ten  as  why  it  has  been  read.  It  is  unexceptionably  free  from  wit 
and  satire  ;  contains  no  new  remarks,  arrives  at  no  sort  of  con- 
clusioi),  and  argues  neither  knowledge^  nor  scholarship,  nor  re- 
flection. Supposing  it  to  have  any  meaning  whatever,  never  was 
meaning  so  skilfully  concealed  ;  and  if  instead  of  apptaring  in  the 
mysterious  disguise  of  a  fictitious  history,  it  had  been  brought  out 
in  the  usual  shape,  of  "  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  by 
a  near  Observer,"  or  "  Dangers  of  the  Country  considered,  by  a 
Country  Gentleman,''  oi  "  Advice  to  the  Advocates  of  Consti- 
tutional Reform,  by  a  I.over  of  Freedom,"  we  are  persuaded 
that  instead  of  being  in  a  third  edition,  the  publication  before  us 
would  have  continued  to  the  end  of  time,  as  profound  a  secret 
between  the  author  and  his  bookseller,  as  the  greatest  lover  of 
concealment  could  have  desired. 

Who  the  author  of  this  "  very  reverend  piece  of  sport"  may 
be,  we  have  not  the  sHghtest  curiosity  to  know;  report  indeed 
attributes  it  to  a  person  once  the  delight  and  ornament  of  our 
English  law,  and  who  for  a  short  period  held  the  seals  of  Great 
Britain  ;  we  really  should  be  most  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  contradict  a  rumour  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  that  once 
eminent  person's  talents ;  but  we  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world, 
and  have  seen  too  many  instances  of  persons  who  have  taken  a 
bustling  and  even  a  brilliant  part  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
without  higher  mental  endowments  than  the  well-known  author 
of  the  foolish  performance  now  before  us,  not  to  know  that  even 
a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  may  be  a  man  of  a  very  com- 
mon-place understanding  upon  ail  subjects  except  those  which 
fall  directly  within  the  province  of  his  professional  pursuits ;  and 
that  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  startle  belief  in  the  received 
report,  to  which  alone  we  atti  ilniie  the  sale  which  the  publication 
we  are  now  about  to  present  our  readers  with  an  idea  of,  has  ob» 
taitred. 

As  to  refuting  the  political  principles  which  this  fragment  con- 
tains, it  is  a  labour  which  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  un- 
dertake. Our  readers  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  opi- 
nions which  we  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  politics;  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  our  duty  to  renew  the  exposition  or  defence  of 
them,  on  every  occasion  that  others  happen  to  express  different 
ones.  Nevertheless,  as  the  pnbhcatioii  before  us  has  obtained 
considerable  circulation  under  the  shiuiow,  we  presume,  of  the 
name  of  its  reputed  author,  out  of  respect  both  to  him  and  to  the 
public,  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  more  copious  extracts 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  judged  necessary. 

We  are  instructed  to  suppose  that  the  author  set  sail  from  New 

York  on  the  6th  of  Septemb«r,  1814.     That  on  the    l6th  of 

2  March, 
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March,  1815,  they  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  preternatural 
darkness,  and  carried  away  by  a  current,  running  between  ix)ck&> 
distant  tVom  each  other  about  tifly  yards. 

By  this  current,  and  through  these  rocks,  the  3h)[)  in  which  he 
sailed,  proceeded,  u  ithuiU  the  smallest  deviatiof.  iVoni  a  right  line* 
three  months  ainUwo  days,  dining  which  time  we  are  to  sup{»ose 
chat  the  author  was  carried  above  7^,000  miles.  As  our  r^adei-5 
will  probably  anticipate,  he  was  at  last  shipwrecked;  and  all  tiie 
crew,  except  himself,  drowned.  *^'  As  there  clui  be  neither  iui- 
provcnient  nor  delight,"  according  to  our  author's  judicious  re- 
mark, "in  dwelling  on  the  agonies  of  despair  and  death;"  for 
as  TiJburina  had  before  observed,  "  when  the  soul  is  sunk  m 
connbrlless  despair,  it  cannot  taste  of  merriment,"  we  shall  fol- 
iovv  our  author's  instruction,  and  "  purposely  pass  over  every 
circmnst^uice  which  occurjed  from  the  striking  of  the  vessel, 
nntU  he  Jum[)ed  into  the  sea,  and  drifted  upon  a  plank  within  & 
short  distance  of  the  shore.'  From  this  lime  he  became insen- 
Bible,  until  he  Ibund  himself  nearly  naked  upon  a  rock,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  tnultiiude  of  people,  one  of  whom,  to  his  surprize, 
addiessed  him  in  the  ^'purest  English,  sa>ing,  in  accents  tht^ 
sweetest  and  most  impressive,  '  Unhappy  stranger,  fear  nothing  ! 
the  benevolence  of  Gotl  extends  over  all  his  works,  however  di- 
vided, ibr  mysterious  causes,  in  the  abyss  of  infinite  space."* 
This  dignified  and  truly  pious  person  shortly  afterwards  informs 
our  author,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of 
Morven ;  that  his  father  iiad  been  cast  aw"ay  just  as  the  author 
had  been.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  very  long  moral  dis- 
course which  follows;  only  we  Uiay  be  allowed  to  ditfer  witli 
our  author  as  to  the  ptirltt/  of  Mr.  iSIorven's  English — of  tlie 
sweetness  of  his  accents  we  say  nothing. 

"  Though  placed  as  it  were  a  kind  of  exile,  in  a  remote  margk 
of  this  world, — small  in  its  coippass, — in  its  climate  disappointin*^ 
from  its  vicissitudes, — surroun'ded  by  seas  not  often  favouraWe  to 
navigation,  and  only  enierghig  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism  in  a 
late  period  of  nations,  it  soon  towered  above  them  all,  and  has  for  a 
long  season  been  the  day-star  of  our  planet.  It  seems,  indeed  as 
if  the  Divine  Providence  Itid  chosen  it  as  the  instrument  of  ii$ 
benevolent  purpose,  to  enlighten  by  an  almost  insensible  progres- 
sion the  distant  and  divided  families  of  mankind,  to  hold  up  to 
tiiem  the  saired  lamp  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  to  harmonize 
them  by  the  example  of  mild  and  liberal  institutions,  and  to  con- 
troul  the  disturbers  of  the  social  world  with  an  unparalleled  arm  of 
strength : — may  she  always  remember  that  this  mighty  dominion  is 
a  trust— that  her  work  is  not  yet  finislied — and  that  if  she  deserts  or 
siumi)er8  upon  her  post;  she  will  be  relieved  and  punished '" 
K  24.  *    - 
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Now  to  say  nothing  of  these  inelegancies  of  expression,  to 
talk  of  a  margin  emerging  from  darkness,  toivering  above  na- 
tions, becoming  the  dai/-f-tar  of  a  planet,  holding  up  a  lamp  of 
Teiigious  truth,  harmonizing  the  divided  families  of  mankind, 
and  controlling  the  disturbers  of  the  world  by  an  unparalleled 
arm  of  strength,  is  by  no  means  a  pure  way  of  speaking  ;  and 
however  expressive  an  idea  sucIj  incongruous  images  may  convey 
to  us  of  the  island  of  Armata,  (for  such  is  the  name  of  this  '^  re- 
mote margin  of  the  world/')  yet  they  certainly  will  not  \eY^^ 
accurately  describe  any  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
the  old  world. 

Having  briefly  explained  his  own  history,  Mr.  Morvea  pro- 
ceeds to  acquaint  the  author  with  the  history  of  Armata.  And 
here  perhaps  it  may  save  trouble,  if  we  at  once  break  the  secret 
to  our  readers :  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  upon  our  minds,  that 
by  Araata  we  are  given  to  understand  the  country  in  which  we 
are  now  writing.  The  inscrutable  reasons  which  may  have  de- 
cided our  author  to  typify  England  under  this  cunningly-devised 
appellation,  we  do  not  presume  to  fathom;  the  fact,  however, 
we  take  to  be  incontestible;  and  shall  therefore,  for  the  future, 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  his  opinions  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers,  without  any  cloak  or  disguise,  as  those  which 
he  entertains  respecting  the  early  history,  late  politics,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  this  nation. 

The  following  then  is  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of 
the  progress  of  the  English  constitution. 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  this  people  had  fortunately  not  then 
arrived  at  that  state  of  political  science  which  might  perhaps  have 
tempted  them  to  a  premature  change  of  their  government  upon  ab- 
stract principles — they  looked  only  to  their  actual  grievances. 
They  did  not  seek  to  abrogate  tl;e  system  which  was  the  root  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  but  only  to  beat  down  usurpa- 
tions, and  to  remedy  defects.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  disco- 
covered  that  there  is  a  magnet  in  the  civil  as  in  the  natural  world 
to  direct  our  course,  though  the  latter  was  for  ages  afterwards  un- 
knov/n.  The  magnet  of  the  civil  world  is  a  Representative  Go- 
vernment, and  at  this  auspicious  period  attracted  like  tlie  natural- 
one  by  iron,  became  fixed  and  immutable  from  the  sword. 
,  "  The  consummate  wisdom  of  those  earliest  reformers  appears 
further  in  the  public  councils  v.'hich  they  preserved.  From  the 
most  ancient  times  the  people  might  be  said  to  have  had  a  protect- 
ing council  in  the  government,  but  its^  jurisdiction  vvas  overborne. 
They  had  only  tlicrefore  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  that 
abuse,  and  as  the  power  over  the  public  purse  had  been  the  most 
destructive  engine  of  their  arbitrary  sovereigns,  they  retained  in 
their  own  hands  by  the  most  positive  charters  that  palladium  of 

independence^, 
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independence,  re-enacting  them  upon  every  invasion,  aiming  at  no- 
thing new,  but  securing  what  they  had  acquired. 

"  To  have  gone  farther  in  improvement,  at  that  period,  would 
not  only  have  been  useless,  but  mischievous,  even  if  the  bulk  of  the 
people  could  have  redeemed  themselves  by  force  from  many  inter- 
mediate oppressors;, because,  having  most  of  all  to  fear  from  the 
power  of  their  monarchs,  the  privileges  of  their  superiors  were  in- 
dispensable supports  ;  invested  for  many  ages  with  the  magistracies 
of  the  country,  powerful  in  themselves  from  rank  and  property, 
having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole  nation,  and  no  tempta- 
tions being  then  in  existence  to  seduce  them  from  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  they  were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  prero- 
gatives that  were  to  be  balanced ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  most 
unquestionable  policy  to  enlarge  and  confirm  their  authority,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  controul  a  long  established  and  too  power- 
ful a  dominion  by  an  untried  force. 

"  From  this  period  the  principles  of  civil  freedom  struck  deep 
roQt  in  Armata,  deeper  perhaps  from  the  weight  by  which  they 
continued  to  be  pressed,  the  prerogatives  of  their  princes  being  still 
formidable  and  frequently  abused.  Perhaps  the  law  which  governs 
the  system  of  the  universe  may  be  the  grand  type  and  example  of 
human  governments — the  immense  power  of  the  sun,  though  the 
fountain  of  light  and  life,  would  in  its  excess  be  fatal ;  the  planets, 
therefore,  though  they  yield  to  its  fostering  attraction  in  their  un- 
ceasing and  impetuous  revolutions,  are  repelled  from  it  by  a  kind 
of  instinctive  terror  ;  since,  if  the  sun  could  by  its  influence  detach 
them  from  their  force  centrifugal,  they  would  be  absorbed  with  the 
svv'iftness  of  lightning  into  the  centre,  and,  like  the  fly  allured  by 
the  light  of  the  taper,  be  instantly  consumed 

*'  The  powers  given  to  executive  governments  for  great  national 
pm-poses,  like  those  given  to  the  sun,  ought  to  I^e  extensive,  nor 
can  they  be  dangerous  if  they  are  sirfficieuthj  balanced,  and  that  ba- 
lance preserved  upon  the  very  principle  of  centrifugal  force  ;  be- 
cause the  existence  of  a  strong  government,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  misconduct,  are  the  strongest  securities  of  freedom.  Every  page 
of  the  history  of  Arnuita  illustrates  this  important  truth;  since,  in 
the  same  proportion  that  executive  power  has  at  difterent  periods 
Ijccome  the  objects  of  salutary  jealousy,  popular  privileges  have  beeu 
uniformly  strengtliened  from  the  abuses,  and  when  at  last  a  grand  and 
glorious  struggle  to  put  an  end  to  them  for  ever  was  crowned  with 
tiie  justest  and  most  triumphant  success,  constitutional  fear,  which 
liad  for  ages  watched  over  and  subdued  them,  unhappily  fell  asleep 
—the  centrifugal  force  ivas  lost; — and  power,  stripped  of  its  terrors, 
but  invested  with  the  means  o^  dazzling  and  corrupting,  soon  began 
.|to  undermine  a  system  of  government  which  the  most  formidable 
i| prerogatives  had  for  ages  been  unable  to  destroy."     i*.  38. 

Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  profoundly  conceived;,  or 
;;  more  happily  expressed,  than  the  whole  ot"  the  above  passage. 
I  Ee  The 
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The  idea,  "  that  the  magnet  of  the  civil  world  is  a  i*epresentiT-» 
live  government/'  is  exquisitely  just  and  proper;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  we  are  left,  as  to  whether  "■  the  power  over  the 
public  purse"  was  the  '•'  eiiglne"  by  which  the  people  destroyed 
their  arbltranj  sovereigns,  or  their  arbitrary  .sovereigns,  {he 
people,  is  well  managed.  But  what  we  more  particulurly  esteem, 
38  the  incomparable  coujpariaon  about  the  pro  centrifugal ;  after 
this  awful  warning,  never  n)ay  the  sun  detacH  the  p!anet3, 
or  tiie  power  of  the  crown  detach  the  "  magnet  of  the  civil 
•world"  from  iiieir;;;o  centrifugnl  ! 

The  next  passage  with  which  we  are  struck,  is  the  following 
sublime  description  of  England. 

"  This  highly  favoured  island  now  sat  without  a   rival  on    thlg 
proud  promontory  in  the  centre  of  all  the  waters  of  this  earth,  with 
her  mighty  wings  outspread  to  sucli  a  distance,  that  with  your  li- 
Biited  ideas  of  its  numerous  nations,  it  is  mipossible  you  should  com- 
prehend.    She  was  balanced    upon  her  imperial  throne  by  the 
equally  vast   and  seemingly  boundless  continents   on  either  side, 
blinding  alike  beneath  her  sceptre,   and  pouring  into  her  lap  all 
that  varieties  of  climate  or  the  various  characters  of  mankind  could 
produce,  whilst  the  interjacent  ocean  v/as  bespangled  with  islands, 
which  seem  to  be  posted  by  nature  as  the  watch-towers  of  her  do- 
minion, and  the  havens  of  her  fleets.     Her  fortune  was  equal  to  her 
virtues,  and,  in  the  justice  of  God,  might  be  the  fruit  of  it ;  since 
as  the  globe  had  expanded  under  her  discoveries,  she  had  touched 
it  throughout  as  with  a  magic  wand ;  the  wilderness  becoming  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man,  adding  new  millions  to  her  sovereigntj', 
compared  with  which  she  was  herself  only  like  the  seed  falling  upon 
the  soil,  the  parent  ol  the  forest  that  enriches  and  adorns  it.     She 
felt  no  wants,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  plenty  ;  and   the  free 
gifts  of  her  sons  at  a  distance,  returned  to  them  tenfold  in  the  round 
of  a  fructifying  commerce,  made  her  look  but  to  little  support  from 
her  children  at  home.     To  drop  all  metaphor,  she  was  an  untaxed 
country;  except  to  that  vv-holesome  extent  which  wise  policy  should 
dictate  to  every  government,  by  making  the  property  of  the  sub- 
ject depend   in  some   measure   upon  the  security  of  the  state." 
P.  46. 

Perhaps,  in  the  al>ove  splendid  description,  our  author  takes 
too  great  liberties  with  llic  lenses,  changing  and  confounding 
them  (1(1  lihiluin;  hut  this  fault  (with  wliich  the  reader  becomes 
fan)iHarizedj  however,  as  he  gets  on)  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  grand  conception  of  an  "  island  sitting  upon  a  promon- 
tory hv  the  midst  of  the  ocean  ;  and  with  her  wings  outspread  to 
such  a  distance,  that,  with  our  limited  ideas,  it  is  impossible  we 
should  compreliend."  Nor  can  any  thing  be  better  contrived 
than  the  fcurprizc  which  the  reader  is  made  to  feel,  when  he  finds 

that 
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3hat  all  the  fine  Imagery  which  follows,  is  only  our  author's  way 
of  signifying  metaphysically  that  common  idea,  but  most  un- 
common thing,  "  an  untaxed  country." 

Our  readers  have  seen  the  author's  description  of  our  consti- 
tution in  its  early  pei'iods  ;  we  shall  now  present  them  with  what 
he  thinks  of  its  present  state. 

"  The  consequences  of  extreme  misgovernment  must  be  univer- 
sally felt,  and  the  discontents  they  produce  are  irresistible ;  but 
unfortunately  they  seldom  arrive  until  the  evil  complained  of  is 
beyond  redress.  The  crown  is  sure  in  the  dubious  season  to  coia- 
mand  the  popular  council,  and  through  them  popular  opinion,  un- 
til errors  become  palpable  and  destructive,  when  the  most  over- 
ruling iafluence  must  give  way.  This  is  the  real  and  the  only  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  of  Armata  ;  which,  from  its  wisdom  and  the 
iiappiness  it  produces,  casts  into  the  deepest  shade  the  most  perfect 
institutions  of  mankind."     P.  61. 

The  precise  language  in  which  the  "  real  defect"  of  our  con* 
jtltution  is  here  pointed  out,  cannot  be  too  much  praised  ;  and 
lie  manner  in  which  the  defect,  according  to  the  construction  of 
he  sentence,  is  made  to  produce  happiness,  and  to  cast  into  the 
.liade  the  wisest  institutions  of  mankind,  creates  a  contradiction 
between  sense  and  grammar,  which  is  one  of  our  author's  ha- 
)itual  artifices  for  exciting  the  attention  of  his  reader,  who  with- 
)ut  being  aware  of  this,  might  often  mistake  some  of  the  writer's 
)est  remarks  for  nonsense. 

With  respect  to  the  subject,  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  at 
nesent  so  much  agitated,  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  our  author 
hffidently  observes,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  question  is  one 
bout  which  he  is  not  competent  to  decide.  On  this  question^ 
ays  he, 

"  There  can  be  no  difference  in  opinion  except  in  the  conse- 
licnces  of  any  change.  That  part  of  the  subject  is  too  deep  for 
ly  decision  ;  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  representation 
mbracing  a  larger  proportion  of  a  wise  and  moral  people  could 
ave  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  insecurity,  than  when  it  ema- 
ates  only  from  those  whom  the  laws  have  directed  to  be  balanced." 
'.  64, 

This  we  take  to  be  the  most  occult  sentence  in  the  whole 
ook ;  who  those  persons  can  be  whom  the  "  law  has  directed 
)  be  balanced,"  is  a  conjecture  which  quite  poses  us  ;  Mr.  Ben- 
stt,  or  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  or  some  of  those  who  interest 
lemselves  about  the  state  of  our  prisons  and  of  our  criminal 
jde,  should  look  to  it. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  neatness,  perspicuity,  and 

£  e  ^  freedom 
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freedom  from  all  lliat  silly  redundancy  of  expression  with  v,iiicfi 
weak  persons  usually  try  to  strenntlicn  the  feebleness  of  tlieir 
conceptions,  that  appears  in  the  following  delicately  touched  cha- 
racter of  Charles  Fox  ;  in  which  grammar,  sense,  truth,  and 
meaning,  are  all  devoutly  offered  up  bv  our  author  as  a  sacritice 
to  the  respect  which  he  entertains  for  that  really  extraondinary 
man. 

"  Never  was  a  behig  gifted  with  an  understanding  so  perfect, 
nor  aided  by  a  perception  which  suffered  nothing  to  escape  from 
its  dominion.  He  was  never  known  to  omit  any  thing  which  \\\ 
the  sligh.test  degree  could  affect  the  matter  to  be  considered,  nor 
to  confound  things  at  all  distinguishable,  however  apparently  the 
same,  and  his  conclusions  were  alway.s  so  luminous  and  convincing, 
that  you  might  as  firmly  depend  upon  them  as  when  substances  in 
nature  lie  before  you  in  the  palpable  forms  assigned  to  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. "     P.  87. 

By  way  of  shewing  the  impartiality  with  which  we  extract  onr 
author's  opinions,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  the 
character  which  he  gives  us  of  William  Pitt.  It  is  certainly  not 
equal  to  his  character  of  Fox  ;  although  the  ingenious  and  un- 
expected manner  in  which  he  turns  so  sharp  round  upon  us  to- 
wards the  end,  with  a  conclusion  quite  opposite  to  that  which 
we  had  looked  for,  is  a  very  surprising  instance  of  the  extreme 
freedom  with  which  our  author  writes. 

*'  I  knew  this  great  minister  in  his  youth,  and  foresaw  his  future 
destination. — His  understanding  was  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
■ — his  reasoning  clear  and  energetic — his  eloquence  powerful  and 
commanding — and  as  he  was  supported  throughout  his  eventful 
career  by  immense  numbers  of  disinterested  and  independent  men, 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  believe  that  he  was  himself  disinterested 
and  independent. —  tlis  memoryf  after  death  received  this  tribute 
from  many  illustrious  persons  wlio  had  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
and  it  Is  not  only  held  by  his  friends  and  adherents  in  affectionate 
remembrance,  but  in  r*everence  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. — 
Having  from  a  sense  of  justice  recorded  this  last  testimony  of  an 
exalted  reputation,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  soleum  duty  to  question  and 
deny  it,  being  convinced  that  if  we  revere,  or  even  nOicfe  by  the 
system  which  characterized  his  administration  as  having  Jbrmerly 
saved  his  country,  we  shall  not  save  it  now." — P.  96. 

Every  body,  probably,  remembers  the  short  period  which 
IVlr.  Fox's  party  continued  in  power;  but  every  body  is  proba- 
bly not  aw  are  of  the  means  by  which  their  opponents  contrived 
to  succeed  to,  and  to  remain  in,  their  situations. 

"  To  deny  their  talents,"  (that  is  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fox's  party) 
'*  was  impossible ;  and  how  do  you  think  they  went  to  work  to  run 
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them  down  ?  In  no  other  way  than  by  reiterating  day  after  day  in 
all  accessible  channels  of  public  information,  that  talents  were  no% 
only  useless,  but  at  all  times  perfectly  ridiculous  and  mischiev- 
ously inconsistent  with  the  wholesome  government  of  a  great  nation. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  I  am  imposing  upon  you,  or  that  I  am 
in  jest,  as  you  have  frequently  before  imagined,  but  I  most  seri- 
ously assure  you,  that  this  was  the  only  order  of  the  day  amongst 
their  opponeus  for  years  together ;  and,  indeed,  siace  this  new 
discovery,  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  imposture,  to  protend  even 
to  be  a  natural  fool,  in  hopes  of  superior  preferment.'*     P,  103. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  this  exquisite  example  of  grave  irony  ; 
indeed,  nolhing  can  exceed  the  variety  of  talents  which  the  pub- 
lication before  us  exhibits ;  the  following  hap})y  story,  by  which 
the  existing  state  of  ti;ings  in  this  country  is  "  shadowed  forth," 
we  are  told,  "  convulsed  Mr.  Moi  veu  with  laughlcj  ;"  and  iiq 
■doubt  it  is  exceeding  a  prupos  and  witty. 

*' '  I  happened  to  go,  after  a  theatrical  representation  in  London 
to  a  general  rendezvous  for  refreshment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  play-house:  whilst  I  was  at  supper,  there  came  into  niy  box  a 
person  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  distress. —His  appearance 
bespoke  the  utmost  poverty,  and  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  sur- 
prized to  see  him   pull  out  of  his  pocket  a  time-piece  of  great 
beauty,  set  round  with  precious  stones,  which  he  offered  to  sell  me 
just  at  any  price  I  jvould  set  upon  it,  adding,  that  nothing  but  tind- 
jng  an  immediate  purchaser  could  5ave  himself  and  an  infant  family 
from  destruction.     I  excused  myself,   by  saying,   that  I  hoped  he 
vould   not    think  I  meant    to   insult  him  by  any  suspicion  of  his 
honesty,   but  that  common  prudence,   as  well  as  justice  to  others, 
inspired  a  reasonable  restraint  in  such  a  case  upon  the  most  cha- 
ritable feelings.     1  told  him,  however,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
my  address,   tliat  what  he  asked  for  was  at  his  service,  but  not  as 
the  price  of  l)is  watch,  v.hich  should  be  re-delivered  on  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money.      He  seemed  greatly  effected  by  my  proposal, 
returned  me  a  thousand  thanks,  pressed  my  hands  between  his,  and 
turning  aside,  as  if  to  conceal  his  tears,  retired  with  the  bank  notes 
I  had  given  him.     On  returning  Imme,  I  shewed  the  watch  to  my 
tamily,  taking  not  a  little  credit  for  having  refused  so  advantageous 
a  bargain,  saving  it  must  be,  at  least,  of  equal  value  with  my  own, 
which  had  cost  me  five  times  the  mone}^     I  now  put  my  hand  into 
my  pocket  to  make  the  comparison,  but  found  I  had  k  not.     To 
cut  the  matter  short,  which  you  no  doubt  already  anticipate,  ?t  ivas 
my  ovon  voatch  I  had  paid  Jovy   which  this  ingenious  stranger   had 
deprived  me  of  in  tiie  play-house,   and  sold  to  me  as  his.'     Seeing 
my  friend  almost  coiu'uised  with  laughter,  1  could  not  help  saying 
to  him,  '  Laughable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of 
ihe  account  you  have  been  giving  me  of  your  country  during  your 
,late  war,  and  if  you  understood  Latin  I  would  say  to  you — 

De  te  fabula  narratur."     P.  HO. 
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We  have  made  such  numerous  extracts  from  the  valuable  per- 
formance now  before  us,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  our  author's 
talents  in  such  a  variety  of  lights,  that  we  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused from  either  saying    or  quoting  any   more.      We    could, 
liowever_,  wish  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  lay  before  (jur 
readers,  at  full  length,  the  profound  views  which  our  author  takes 
of  the  present  distresses  of  the  country,  and  of  the  proper  reme- 
dies which    ought   to  be  applied.     The  country  has  been  de- 
scribed  by  a  variety  of  persons  in  and   out  of  parliament,  as 
being  like  a  person  labouring  under  a  severe  illness,  the  conse- 
iquences  of  over  exertions  of  every  sort,  and  of  being  suddenly 
called  upon  to  resume  a  regimen  and  diet,  to  which  it  has  long 
,been  unaccustoju;  d.     Our  author's  advice  is  extremely  simple, 
and,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  unquestionably  be  effica- 
cious; he  says,  that  we  have  only  to  get  rid  of  all  oar  pains  and 
distempers,  to  recover  our  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  and-— we 
shall  be  as  well  as  ever  we  were.     How  we  are  to  accoinplifch 
these  tndy  desirable  objects,  he  leaves  us  to  discover;  but  this 
is   a  mere  oversight ;  the   profound   and  extraordinary   wisdom 
with  which  he  points  out  the  causes  of  our  present  distresses,  as 
consisting  in  the  difficulties  under  v\hich  all  classes  of  people 
are  hibonring,  and  the  remedy   which  he  recommends,  via.   of 
freeing  our,selves  from  the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  as  soon 
and  by  every  means  in  our  power,  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  our 
veneration.     For  example,  one  cause  of  our  misfortunes  is  the     I 
great  encreaKe  of  poor;  these  he  tells  us  to  get  rid  of,  by  puiling     \ 
down  the  poor  houses;  another  is  the  quantity  of  land,  which  it      ' 
is  no  longer  possible  to  cultivate  with  piotit.     This  evil  lie  de- 
sires us  to  remove,  by  taking   these  very  lands  into   immediate 
cultivation,  which   he  seems  to  think  niight  easily  be  done,  if 
we   were  to   use  salt   for   manure  instead  of  putritied  matter.      • 
Another  mode  of  improving  our  situation  is  by  economy  and  re-      \ 
trenchmcnt ;  though  he  tells  us,   that,  for  his  own  part,  having 
been  bred  to  aims  in  his  youth,  he  leels  such  an  enthusiasm  for 
both  army  and  navy,  that   he  could  never  consent   to   have  any 
hand  himself  in  reducing  either. 

*'  *  Let  me  deceive  you  however  in  nothing. — I  am  no  authority 
on  this  part  of  your  case. — I  was  bred  to  arms  from  my  earliest 
youth,  in  my  own  world,  and  feel  such  an  enthusiasm  in  every 
thing  that  regards  the  naval  or  military  professions,  that  if  the  sub- 
ject had  arisen  with  us,  and  I  had  been  placed  in  our  public  coun- 
cils I  should  probably  have  differed  in  opinion  from  those  with 
whom  1  differ  in  nothing  else.'  " — P.  158. 

Having  thus   fmished  his  discourse   upon   the   subject  of  the 
political  situation  of  i\rmata,  Mv.  ^iorvcn  lakes  his  guest  to  sup- 
per ; 
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per;  and  our  author  tells  us,  that  he  defers,  in  consequence,  aa 
account  of  ihe  Armatsau  society,  and  of  the  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital,  till  a  lurther  opportunity :  accordingly, 
next  day,  ^Ir.  Morveii  and  our  author  have  the  following  dis- 
course respecting  the  capital  of  Armata,  which  is  most  happily 
siguii^ied  under  the  lively  name  of  Svvaloal. 

"  The  capital,  he  said,  would  fdl  rae  with  admiration  and  won- 
der, as  the  city  of  Swaloal  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  greatest, 
the  richest,  and  the  most  iliustrious  in  that  world.  I  was  struck 
v.ith  the  ncune  as  he  pronounced  it,  v/hich  he  had  not  mentioned 
before;  and  althougli  I  well  renicaibered  the  blunder  which,  from 
the  habits  of  association,  1  had  before  made  in  the  etymology  of 
Armata,  yet  I  could  not  help  inquiring  why  this  metropolis  had 
obtained  so  singular  an  appellation.  Morven,  in  answer,  said,  that 
he  was  himself  no  etymologist  or  antiquary,  and  could  only  inform 
me  that  Swaloal  was  a  word  in  the  Armatian  language,  signify- 
ing the  city  long  known  by  that,  name.  I  smiled  at  this  luminous 
explanation,  saying,  it  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  our  George 
the  Second,  who  being  a  foreigner,  asked  one  of  the  lords  of  hitj 
bed-chamber,  the  meaning  ot  the  English  word  bespntier;  to  which 
his  lordship,  seemingly  much  pleased  with  the  easy  task  imposed 
upon  him,  assured  the  king  that  he  couid  not  have  chosen  a  word 
'.vhose  signification  was  plainer,  or  more  familiar — '  It  is  just. 
Sire,'  he  said,  *  as  if  Youit  Majesty  were  to  bespatter  mji,  or  as  if 
I  were  to  bespatter  your  Majesty.' 

*'  i^Iorven  now  smiled  in  his  turn ;  and  I  observed  to  him  that 
nothing  was  often  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  derivations  of 
words  of  all  descriptions  ;  though  the  subject  was  undoubtedl}'  in- 
teresting, and  frequently  threw  great  light  upon  ancient  history, 
but  SOMETIMES  no  light  at  all ;  as  was  the  cope,  I  thought,  with 
our  famous  city  of  London,  which  could  never  have  had  its  name 
from  King  Lud,  though  so  often  supposed ;  because  King  Lud 
reigned  before  the  time  that  Julius  Ca'sar  was  in  Britain,  v/ho,  ne- 
vertheless, called  it  in  his  Commentaries  the  city  of  the  Trinobants, 
which  he  could  not  well  have  done,  if  it  had  so  recently  received  its 
name  from  a  prince  in  the  island ;  Caesar's  first  landing  being,  I 
believe,  in  the  time  of  Cassibalaunus,  who  was  brother  to  Lud,  and 
succeeded  him  :  neither  could  the  city  have  been  called  London 
from  Lud's  ^Tow/j  -  town  not  being  a  British  but  a  Saxon  word; 
and  therefore,  if  that  had  been  its  true  derivation,  it  would  have 
been  called  Caer  Lud,  and  not  Lud's  Town  —  But  it  is  still  niore 
strange  how  it  should  have  been  called  Londinum,  by  Taeitus,  as 
tlsat  was  only  its  Latin  name  after  it  was  called  Londoa  •..  an  appel- 
lation which  it  never  had  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  nor  until  the 
Saxon  sera,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Lunde??,  but' with  a  termi- 
nation then  bestowed  upon  all  well-fenced  places,  or  such  as  had 
forts  or  castles — viz.  Landenberg  and  Lunden  Ceaster.  This  name 
(>f  Lunden  v/as  afterwards  chanjjed  to  London,  neither  of  them 
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being  at  all  in  honour  of  King  Lud,  but  adopted  by  the  Saxons 
from  the  metropolitan  city  of  Lundert  in  Sconeland,  or  Scdnia,  then 
a  place  of  great  traffic  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany.  The  fur- 
ther, indeed,  we  trace  the  connection  with  King  Lud,  the  more  it 
mil  fail  us  ;  as  Ludgate  could  never  be  from  thence,  gate  not 
being  British ;  and,  what  is  still  stronger,  Ludgate  was  formerly 
Leodgate;  Leod,  signifying  in  Saxon,  ^o^^  or  people,  and  the 
name  of  Leodgate^  therefore,  taith  all  due  submission  to  King  Lud, 
was  given  to  this  great  public  passage,  as  the  folk's  gate  or  en- 
trance, the  portum  populi  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.' 

"  *  You  quite  overpower  me  with  your  learning,'  said  Morven ; 
*  our  great  city,  like  London,  has  also  changed  its  names  and  ter- 
winations,  but  as  to  the  reason  of  those  changes  I  cannot  even 
hazard  a  conjecture. — In  very  ancient  times  it  was  styled  only 
SwALO,  afterwards  Swalomor,  and  in  succeeding  periods  Swa- 
i>oup,  and  Swalodun,  or  Sualodown;  but,  for  a  century  at 
least,  it  has  been  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Swaloal.' — 
I  asked  here  with  some  impatience,  whether  those  idem  sonans  ter- 
minations had  the  significations  as  in  our  language;  and  on  his 
answering  in  the  negative,  I  was  still  more  puzzled. — '  None  of 
those  terminations,'  he  added,  '  whether  taken  by  themselves,  or 
used  only  as  adjuncts,  have  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  mean- 
ing which,  even  adopting  your  English  orthography,  we  should 
annex  to  them,  nor  indeed  any  meanings  at  all ;  but  the  monosylla- 
bles Out  and  /«,  and  more  so  when  used  in  the  plural,  as  in  Armata, 
are  two  of  the  most  significant  words  in  its  whole  language,  and 
Outs  and  Ins  are  therefore  as  opposite  as  the  two  poles  which  dis- 
tinguish the  hemisphere  of  both  our  planets.' — ^This  unexpected 
conclusion  threw  me  still  more  wide  of  all  application  to  our  Ian- 
guage  or  to  ourselves." — P.  196. 

And  here  we  shall  close  our  expositioii  of  this  profound  and 
elegant  produciion,  hinting  only  before  we  nnish,  that  Swalo, 
and  Swalanior  and  Swaloup,  and  Swulodun  or  Sualodown,  are 
bv  no  means  words  havins;  "  idem  r,oiians  terminations,"  as  our 
Author  expresses;  for  idem  sonans  nieans  similar  sounding,  and 
not  different  sounding,  as  our  author  would  :ippcar  to  suj-^osc. 
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Art.  VIII.  J  Reference  to  Jewish  Tradition  necessari/  to  an 
Interpreter  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  on  Sunday,  December  '29,  18 if).  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  M.A.  Rector  of  Dunton,  Bucks, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Published  by  Desire  of  the 
Reverend  the  P  ice-Chanceltor.  8vo.  42  pp.  i2s.  Rivingtous. 
1817. 

The  greatest  blessings  v\hich  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  inankind,  appear  to  be  always  attended  with  the  dangers 
arising  from  misapplication  and  abuse.  In  most  cases,  the  de- 
gree of  danger  would  seem  to  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  intended  good.  Hence  then,  in  this  state  of  probation, 
the  bounty  of  God  is  extended  to  us,  not  absolutely,  but  con- 
ditionally, depending  nuich  upon  our  own  application  and  use  of 
its  blessings:  it  will  follow  therefore  that  the  greater  the  treasure 
entrusted  to  us  for  our  welfare  and  advantage,  the  greater  should 
be  our  anxiety  to  guard  it  from  perversion,  and  to  make  it  answer 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  bestowed.  Next  to  our  redeaiption  itself, 
the  greatest  blessing  which  the  Almighty  has  afforded  us,  is  the 
revelation  of  it  m  his  word.  If  we  would  acquaint  ourselvcG  with 
the  dangers  attendant  on  this  inestimable  blessing,  the  history  of 
religious  dissenlions  in  past  ages,  and  the  experience  of  them  iu 
our  own,  will  too  surely  convince  us  both  of  their  existence  and 
of  their  nature.  To  pass  over  the  events  of  former  years,  and  to 
attend  only  to  those  in  which  we  are  now  immediately  concerned, 
Ave  conceive  that  it  will  be  readily  conceded  by  every  party,  that  all 
the  dissensions,  all  the  animosities,  which  prevail  most  unhappily 
in  these  kingdoms,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  misinierpretaiion  of  the 
letter,  and  the  misapprehension  of  die  spirit  of  the  word  of  God. 
It  will  indeed  be  allowed  how  deeply  the  bad  passions  of  men  are 
engaged  in  these  turbulent  and  tempestuous  controversies ;  but 
It  will  alio  be  allowed,  that  the  right  application  of  Scripture  to 
the  heart  of  men  would  go  very  far  to  subdue  that  spirit  oi  hatred 
and  virulence,  which  its  wrong  application  encourages  and  con- 
firms. If  this  be  generally  conceded,  as  it  will  be  by  every  party, 
as  it  respects  then-  opponents,  it  will  follow  that  the  wider  the 
circulation  of  the  word  of  God  may  be,  the  greater  should  be 
the  aUxiety  to  accompany  it  with  those  menns  of  interpretation, 
which  may  secure  it  against  the  dangers  of  perverted  construc- 
tion. Now  as  the  notions  which  the  lower  orders  will  derive 
iioui  the  Scriptures,  must  de[)end  upon  the  views  held  out  to 
I'leiii  by   their  teachers  j  jt  is  especially   uecessary,  that  these 
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teacliers  tliemselves,  in  whom  reside  so  large  a  power  of  propa- 
gating eiilier  truth  or  falsehood,  should  be  propcily  instructed  in 
the  great  and  leading  principles  of  right  iiiterprctation. 

It  is  wiih  peculiar  plea'^ure,  therefore,,  that  we  see  an  in- 
creased attention  daily  expended  upon  this  most  important  part 
of  theology  ;  it  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  find  the 
ablest  divines  of  our  age  in  their  several  dej^arlmeiits,  laving 
clown  and  enforcing  those  just  principles  of  intei  pretation,  to  the 
neglect  of  wliich  so  much  eir.oi-  and  misery  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  third  part  of  the  Lectures  of  Biihop  Marsh,  and  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Van  Mildert  upon  tliis  point,  are  invalua- 
ble :  they  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  young  theologian. 
We  are  happy  to  see  the  mind  of  so  acute  a  scholar  as  IMr.  Bloui- 
tjeld  turned  to  thia  injpoj  tant  matter.  Tiie  Sermon  before  us 
was  preacl'icd  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  December, 
1816,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  particular  principle  which  it  is  the  aim  of  ?r]r.  Elomlield  to 
illustrate  and  enfoice,  is,  that  in  our  expositions  of  the  evangeli- 
cal histories,  we  are  bound  to  take  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in 
tl'.at  sense  which  he  intended  them  to  convey  to  his  hearers. 
Mr.  B.  indeed  docs  not  deny  that  tliere  may  have  been,  in  many 
instances,  a  remote  and  secondary  meaning,  of  which  his  imme- 
diate auditors  had  perhaps  no  conception.  In  this  we  fuUy 
agree  will)  him,  and  \m!1  go  still  farll-.er  in  as.'-erting,  that  by 
attesiding  to  llie  primary  avid  delinile  sen.se  of  Ins  words,  as  ad- 
thcssed  to  those  around  him,  we  shall  be  able  better  to  under- 
stand, and  more  clearly  to  infer  what  is  the  secondary  sense 
^vhich  is  either  applicable,  or  addressed  to  all  mankind.  This 
principle  of  inter[  rotation,  viz.  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  a 
passage  in  any  writer,  is  the  meaning  which  was  affixed  to  it  by 
those  lor  whom  he  immediately  wrote,  has  been  very  ably  laid 
down"'^  by  Bishop  JMarsh,  ar.d  very  forcibly  illustrated,  as  it 
respects  tlie  Er.isiies  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Blomfield  applies  it  to 
the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Now  in  order  to  determine  the  sense,  in  wliich  our  Saviour's 
words  were  of  necessity  understood  by  those  who  heard  him,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  something  more  is  necessary,  than  a  bare  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  recorded.  Vv'e  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  generally  received  opinions,  and  prevailing 
modes  of  speaking  amongst  the  Jews,  whether  arising  from  their 
natural  peculiarities,  or  from  the  particular  studies  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  pursue.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  a  Scribe, 
or  expositor  of  the  written  word  of  God,  who  is  himself  instructed 
imto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  would  instruct  others,  must  be 

*  Vid.  Course  of  Lectures,  part  III.  p.  -iS, 
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"  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of 
jiis  treasure  things  new  and  old,'  "     P.  5. 

Mr.  Elouifitid  has  selected  this  last  passage  of  Scripture  for 
liis  tt'Kt^  and  aa  his  iliustraiion  of  it  appears  quite  original,  and 
entirely  conformable  to  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down, 
v,e  bliall  present  it  to  our  readers  at  full  lenoth. 

*•  These  words  of  our  Saviour  are  remarkaljle,  as  being  the  only 
expression  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  uttered  ia  commendation 
of  the  Scribes,  if  we  ,e\cept  the  personal  encx)unum,  which  on 
ar^other  occasion  he  bestowed  upon  an  individual  of  that  class, 
■  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ■'.'  And  it  will  not 
''0  unproiitable  to  consider,  what  the  real  object  of  that  commen- 
•iation  is;  for  I  do  not  remember  any  v/here  to  have  seen  this 
■assage  explained  in  a  coa5plete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

"  Our  Saviour,  on  all  occasions  censured  the  Scribes  for  per- 
verting the  law  of  Moses,  and  for  making  the  commandment  of 
<'jod  of  none  eifect  by  their  multiplied  and  unauthorized  traditions: 
he  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  and  pride,  and  worldly  mindedness; 
hut  still  they  were  not  without  their  merit.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly learned  in  the  Scriptures;  although  it  be  true  that  their  prer 
judiccs  hindered  them  from  applying  even  their  own  principles  of 
mterpreiation  to  the  prophecies  relatmg  to  the  Christ.  They  had 
great  knowledge;  although  in  most  instances  it  was  a  knowledge 
'  which  puffed  up.'  Yet  it  is  manifest,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, this  learning  and  knowledge  might  prove  ingldy  beneficial 
to  themselves,  and  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religion.  A 
learned  scribe,  like  Ezra,  '  ready  in  the  lawf,'  whose  eyes  should 
be  opened  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  would  be  able  to  ap!:)ly, 
v,-ith  great  eifect,  his  scriptural  erudition,  to  illustrate  the  mystery 
of  redemption.  Of  this  we  have  on  ri^cord  a  striking  instance  in 
the  case  of  Apollos,  a  Jew,  educated  in  all  the  traditionary  learning 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  '  mighty  in  the  Scriptures;'  who, 
'  when  the  way  of  God  had  been  expounded  unto  him  more  per- 
fectly, mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publickly,  shewini^ 
by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ  J.'  The  words  of  our 
Saviour  therefore  in  the  text,  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  following 
interpretation :  *  Every  Scribe,  that  is,  every  Jew  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  who  is  converted  to  Christianity  (or  as  the  originpj 
words  literally  mean,  disciplccl  \\\lo  the  kingdom  of  iieaven)  is  like 
a  househc-)lder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old,  inasmuch  as  he  is  able  \o  apply  the  scriptural  exposiiiona 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  the  elders,  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  my  new  religion  '  This  is  surely 
more  agreeable  both  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  to  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  case,  than  the  supposition  of  the  commentators,  tL 
our  Saviour  used  the  word  yfctft.i/.ciltv?  to  designate  the  Apostles,  and 
t!ie  expression  old  and  new  to  denote  the  various  modes  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  were  to  adopt. 

*'  The  truth  is,  and  the  remark  is  very  important,  that  the 
B-a^ai«,  or  expositions  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  were  uni- 
versally receive^d  amongst  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Essenes,  were  continually  referred  to  by  our  Lord, 
in  his  discourses  with  the  learned  Jews,  as  furnishing  irrefragat)le 
arguments  of  his  own  mission,  and  testimonies  against  their  perverse 
and  wilful  blindness.  '  If  ye  were  blind,'  said  our  Lord  to  the 
Pharisees,  '  ye  sliould  have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say,  We  see; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth*."  Now  certainly  no  degree  of  sin- 
fulness could  attach  to  them,  unless  they  did  actually  perceive,  and 
yet  resist  the  light ;  or,  at  least,  unless  th_y  wilfuil}'^  shut  their  eyes 
against  it.  Cons-equently  the  Pharisees  must  have  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  scope  and  import  of  the  prophetical  parts  of  their 
Scriptures,  as  might  have  taught  them  the  true  nature  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  had  not  the  light  of  their  understandings  been 
darkened  by  the  clouds  of  worldly  prejudice  and  passion.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things,  we  find  our  Lord,  in  his  discourses 
with  the  Jewish  doctors,  pursuing  a  different  line  of  argument  from 
that  which  he  adopted,  when  conversing  with  the  people.  He  is 
perpetually  alluding  to  the  interpretations,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  put  upon  those  passages  of  Scripture  vvhicii  related 
to  himself,  the  force  of  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
elude."     P.  6. 

Mr.  Blomtield  carefully  distinguishes  between  these  TtaXxia, 
which  may,  with  probability,  be  dated  from  the  Jewish  capti- 
vity, and  the  multii)lied  and  fanciful  refinements  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Seleiicidie  were  built  upon  the  law  of  Mosts.  To  thes« 
ancient  traditions  our  Lord  certainly  refers,  as  to  sound  and  le- 
gitimate expositions  of  the  word  of  God  ;  whiie  the  latter  he  re- 
presents as  "  making  the  law  of  none  effect."  From  tlie  perpetual 
reference  to  these  Rabbinical  comments  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Blomtield  deduces  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  ascribes  it  to  St.  Paul,  who  was 
educated  at  the  feel  of  Gamaliei,  and  more  deeply  skilled  in 
Kabbinical  lore  than  any  other  writer  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

We  shall  now  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  cases  in  which 
this  principle  of  interpretation  is  most  successfully  applied. 
VVithiu  the  limits  oi  a  single  sermon  many  could  not  be  ad- 
duced, but  those  which  Mr.  JJlomtieid  has  selected  are  of  the 
highest  importance. 

"  Our  Lord,  in  his  conference  with  Nicodemus,  a  master  ef 
Israel,  used  the  following  expression :   '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 

'*  *  John  ixc  4-1." 
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serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up  *." — This  was  no  new  nor  far-fetched  simile  in  the  ears  of 
Kicodemus,  who  had  seen  in  the  ancient  Targum  of  tlie  Pentatevic^i 
the  brazen  serpent  explained  by  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Messiali 
This  we  learn,  both  from  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  from  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  a  work  replete  with  allusions  to  the  Rabbi- 
nical comments,  who  calls  the  brazen  serpent  '  an  emblem  of  salva- 
tion,' and  adds,  '  for  he  that  turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee,  that  art  the  Saviour 
of  all+.'  St.  John  relates  that  the  Jews  murmured,  because  Christ 
had  said,  '  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  |.* 
They  murmured,  because,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  documents, 
they  were  accustomed  to  con)pare  the  descent  of  the  Manna  with 
that  of  the  !^chechinah,  or  divine  presence.  So  thr^t  they  consider- 
ed, and  very  justly  too,  that  our  Saviour,  in  using  this  expression, 
took  to  himself  a  divine  character. 

"  Again,   when    he   ajjplied  to  himself  a  prophecy   of  Daniel 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  '  hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  the  Pharisees  replied,  '  Art  thou 
then  the  Son  of  God  ^  ?'  which  may  seem  a  strange  inference,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind,   that  according  to  their  received  traditions,  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  as  to  his  human  nature,  and  as 
to  his  divine,  the  Son  of  God.     Our  liOrd's  reply  intimated  that 
their  conclusion  was  right.     '  Ye  say  that  I  am  :'  that  is,  '  Ye  your- 
selves draw  this   conclusion,  nor  do  I  contradict  it.'     That  these 
words  were  uttered  with  such  an  expression,   either  of  tone  or  of 
gesture,  as  denoted  assent,  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  parallel 
passage  of  St.  Mark,  but  from  the  subsequent  exclamation  of  the 
Sanhedrim  :  '  They  said;  What  need  have  we  of  further  witnesses? 
for  we  ourselves  have  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth  ;' — heard  what  ? 
why  that  in  assuming  the  title  of  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  he  made  him- 
self the  Son  of  God:  and  this  was  all  that  witnesses  were  required 
to  prove,  in   order  to  convict  him  of  blasphemy.     Now  there  was 
no  blasphemy  in  the  assumption   of  that  title,  unless  they  under- 
stood by  it,  that  he  claimed  a  divine  character;  but  this  it  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  they  did ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  acquiesced  in  their  interpretation  of  his  words.     The 
inference  from  v.hich  is  too  plain  to  be  resisted. 

"  A  due  application  of  the  same  pi'inciple  will  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend certain  arguments  made  use  of  by  our  Lord,  the  force  of 
which  is  perhaps  less  evident  to  us,  than  it  seems  to  have  been  to 
his  hearers.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  point.  '  As  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  said  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees, 
*  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying, 
I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  || .'     And 

*  Jahn  iii.  14.  f  Wisd.  xvi.  7.  I  John  vi.  41. 
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by  this  argument  the  cavillers  were  put  to  silence.  Novr  the  proctf 
of  the  proposition  lies  not  in  the  words  themselves,  but  in  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them.  God  was  the  God  of  the  patri- 
archs, inasmuch  as  he  had  made  a  covenant  with  them  that  they 
should  inherit  the  promised  land  ;  but  they  died  without  witnessing 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise:  consequently  they  must  live  again  to 
become  partakers  of  it. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  just  inference ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  knoiv, 
from  the  Rabbinical  writers,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  de- 
duce from  these  very  words  of  Scripture.  And  hence  we  may 
understand  the  full  force  of  St.  Mark's  expression,  who  relates, 
that  one  of  the  Scribes,  having  heard  this  rensoning  of  Christ, 
*  perceived  that  he  had  answered  them  well,'  i.  e.  according  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Synagogue."     P.  12. 

Mr.  Blomfjeld  applies  this  principle  in  a  very  satisfactory 
rninner  to  explain  the  application  of  certain  passages  in  the 
prophets  to  the  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  Our  readers 
are  well  acquaint(_d  with  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  application  of  the  passage  in  Hoiea,  "  Out  of 
J^gypt  have  1  called  my  Son,"  referring  originall}'  to  the  deli- 
verance of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  return  of  our  Saviour. 
!Now  we  knfiw,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  especially 
for  the  use  of  those,  who  were  Jews  from  their  birth  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  we  know  from  Jewish  vriters,  that  many  things 
related  of  the  people  of  Israel,  or  of  some  distinguished  indi- 
duals  of  their  nation,  were  commonly  referred  to  the  Messiah. 
This  will  not  only  account  for  the  application,  but  will  strengthen 
the  relation  between  the  Israelites  as  the  type,  and  Christ  as  the 
antitype. 

Thus  again  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  a  passage  is  cited  as  from 
Jeremiah,  which  is  in  reality  to  be  foiuid  in  Zuchariah.  This 
has  caused  much  perplexity  among  the  critics,  but  in  our  mind 
the  whole  diliiculty  is  cleared  up  by  a  remark  of  Carpsovius, 
who  says,  that  with  the  Jews  the  whole  cycle  of  prophet* 
is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah.  Thus  ia 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  our  Saviour  evidently  cites  "  the  Psalms,"  as 
the  whole  of  that  division  of  the  Scriptures,  which  began  witli 
the  Psahiis. 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  njade  a  very  ingenious  application  of  this 
principle  to  determine  the  genuine  reading  of  a  very  important 
passage. 

"  And  lastly  I  may  add,  that,  by  means  of  the  same  rule,  we 
may  in  some  cases  determine  the  genuine  reading  of  a  passage, 
where  it  is  of  importance  to  the  interpretation.  In  the  well  known 
cpthortation  of  St,  Paul,  *  neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of 

them 
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t'bem  also  tempted  him  and  were  destroyed  by  serpents  *,'  some 
biblical  critics  of  note, would  fain  read  y.vpiOD  instead  of  X^icrrlv, 
thereby  annuUing  an  important  testimony  borne  by  St.  Paul  to 
tlie  pre-existence  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Eut  if  the  agreement  of  the 
most  ancient  versions  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  received 
reading,  it  derives  great  additional  authority  from  the  well  known 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  that  the  Messiah  accompanied 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  though 
not  in  a  visible  form;  and  to  this  notion,  without  doubt,  the  disciple 
of  the  learned  Gamaliel  alludes."     P.  16. 

Our  readers  will  now  chariy  see  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  interpretaliuu  ;  they  wiii  find  tiiat  it  clears  away  the 
most  perplexing  diiHciillies ;  above  ail,  they  will  discover  in  it 
the  strongest  and  most  incontrovertible  answer  to  the  meagre 
fallacies  and  delusive  theories  of  modein  Unitarianism.  They 
will  find  new  light  breaking  in  upon  the  diviniy  of  our  Lord 
from  this  neglected  source,  which  no  power  of  darkness  caa 
either  extinguish  or  obscure. 

Mr.  Blonifield  is  too  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  learning, 
W'liich  is  of  his  own  acquirement,  to  make  any  pretences  to  that 
which  he  has  gained  only  at  second  hand.  He  accordingly  ac- 
knowledges, in  t\u?  most  open  manner,  his  obligatioiis  to  Light- 
foot,  Allix,  Kidder,  and  for  all  the  Rabbinical  knowledge 
which  he  has  displayed,  not  following  the  example  of  son)« 
other  divines,  who  come  forward  with  a  pompous  display  of 
Rabbinical  lore,  every  letter  of  which  is  to  be  found,  ready 
done  to  their  hands,  in  the  neglected  pages  of  these  ornaments 
of  our  English  Church. 

In  his  first  note  we  rather  disagree  with  Mr.  Blomfiefd  in  his 
notion  respecting  avalogiajidei.  In  the  Hermeneutical  canons 
of  Pfeiifer  he  finds  this  maxim,  "  In  parabolis  explicandis 
respiciendum  est  cum  primum  ad  scopum  Scnpturae  S.  etanalo- 
giam  fidei :"  which  Mr.  Blomtield  represents  as  a  truism,  nieau- 
ing  nothing  more  than"  that  in  explaining  certain  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture we  must  attend  to  the  meancng  of  Scripture."  Now  surely 
this  is  no  more  a  truism  thail  the  principle  which  Mr.  B.  has  so 
ably  enforced.  "  Comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual"  is 
surely  no  contemptible  means  of  elucidating  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  find  in  Scripture.  Detached  texts  may  surely 
be  rendered  clearer  by  a  comparison  with  those  analogous  to 
them  either  in  verbal  e\pres:^ion  or  in  general  sentiment.  This 
is,  we  conceive,  the  meaning  oi  analogiajidd  in  the  passage  of 
Pfeiffer,  cited  above,  it  appears,  indeed,  to  us,  little  more 
than  the  third  general  rule  of  interpretation,  which  Bishop  Marsh 
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has  laid  down,  viz.,  "  So  to  explain  the  words  of  sn  author,  as 
not  to  make  them  inconsistent  with  his  known  character,  his 
known  sentiments,  his  known  situation,  and  the  known  circum- 
stance of  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote."  It  is  a  principle  of 
interpretation  which  none  have  more  successfully  employed  than 
]Mr.  Blomheld  himself,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  the  plays  of 
^^schylus ;  nor  can  we  see  any  oljjt'ction  to  its  application,  tmder 
certain  restrictions,  to  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  The  whole 
of  this  subject  is  well  considered  in  Dr.  Van  Mildert's  sixth 
Bampton  Lecture,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  farther  in- 
formation upon  the  point. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  into  view  an  admirable  cri- 
ticism of  Mr.  Blomlield's  on  the  "  Scribe  instructed." 

•'  Ma.^-miv^i)<;  lU  T»)i'  ^a.a'i.'Kna.v  ruv  w^olvuv,  discipled  into  the  Icing' 
dom  of  heaven.  Tlie  verb  fxcc^rirevtiv  occurs  thrice  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  always  in  this  sense,  to  make  a  disciple  of.  Matth. 
xxviii.  19.  [x.ecQrjrt6crciTe  Tciiirx  ra.  sfinj,  make  all  nations  disciples. 
Act.  xiv.  21.  Ko.)  fAct^rinva-uvrei;  Ikoooik;,  and  having  made  many 
disciples.  This  ascertains  tlie  sense  of  the  participle.  Conse- 
quently the  words  tt^;  y^xfju^ccrivi;  fji.a.^nTiv^ii<;  Can  only  signify 
"  every  scribe,  having  been  made  a  disciple."  First  a  scribe — 
then  a  disciple.  This  limits  the  sense  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
both  with  regard  to  the  object  and  the  subject.  It  is  quite  won- 
derful that  Bengclius,  Wetstein,  and  others,  should  understand  it 
of  the  apostles ;  that  Rosenmuller  should  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  because  it  is  common  with  him  to  adopt 
the  opiuions  of  preceding  commentators  and  to  give  them  as  his 
own.  There  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  the  Scholia  of  Ro.sennHi!Ier, 
and  of  that  little  the  greater  part  is  not  true.  Schleusncr  in  v. 
rfC'.|t/.//aTEL;,  fiills  into  the  same  error,  and  translates  the  words  thus, 
quilibet  doctor  bene  callens  et  tiadens  doctrinam  evangelii,  Kuinoel, 
in  his  ponderous  Annotations,  Tom.  I.  p.  4l6.  renders  them  still 
more  aukwardlj^  doctor  rdigionis  chriiliana;  doctus.  Independently 
of  the  consideration  arising  from  the  peculiar  force  of  the  verb 
f/.u^mtvnv,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  our  Lord 
should  have  given  to  his  Apostles  in  this  unqualified  manner,  a 
title  which  belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  whom  he  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  but  in  the  language  of  reproof.  It  is  true  that  in  ch. 
xxiii.  S^.  the  word  occurs  in  a  sense  which  may  seem  to  justity 
Buch  an  interpretation,  but  it  is  there  qualified  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  two  instances  different.  The  commentators  are 
sadly  puzzled  to  shew  how  the  similitude  holds  good  with  reference 
to  the  "  things  old  and  new."  WJjen  this  discourse  was  preached, 
I  was  not  aware  that  any  person  had  suggested  the  interpretation 
which  I  have  put  upon  our  Saviour's  words.  I  have  since  found 
that  D.  Heinsius,  a  scholar  whose  critical  acuteness  has  been  by 
no  means  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  had  pointed  out  something 
yke  the  true  meaning  of  them.     "  Ex  sententia  Heinsii  Exercitat. 

p.  57. 
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p.  57.  ypxf/Muril^  /xx^riTtvQsk  ille  est,  qui  quum  legis  antea  peritus 
esset,  banc  scientiam  ad  tinein  suum,  lioc  est,  evangelicam  doc- 
trinam  didicit  referre,"  Koecheri  Analect.  p.  285.  In  this  sense 
the  passage  was  understood  by  the  author  of  the  Syriac  version  ; 
Omnis  legis  peritus  qui  edoctiis  est  ad  regmnn  ccelorum.  Dr.  South,' 
in  a  Sermon  on  this  text  (Vol.  IV.  p.  9  )  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
sense  of  it,  having  been  misled  by  a  wrong  notion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  participle  i^x^nnv^iU."     P.  25.' 

We  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  Mr.  Blomfield  most 
sincerely  for  this  acute  and  learned  discourse,  and  to  express  tlie 
heartfelt  gratification  which  we  feel  in  seeing  the  weight  of  his 
critical  talents  and  research  brought  to  bear  upon  subjects,  in^ 
which  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian  faith  are  so  deeply 
involved. 


Art.  IX.  A  Mor)dngs  Walk  from  London  to  Kew.  By 
Sir  Richard  PhiUips.  l2mo.  393  pp.  8s.  Gd.  Souter. 
1817. 

Notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  Aristotle  by  our 
Northern  Journalists,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  sect  of  Pe- 
ripatetics is  not  yet  extinct ;  but  that  its  dormant  honours  are  re- 
vived  in  the  person  of  that  redoubted  Knight — Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  A  philosophical  walk  from  London  to  Kew — this 
really  sets  the  ancient  Peripatetics  at  defiance.  They  sauntered 
a  little  I'ouftd  the  Parks,  perhaps,  but  Sir  Richard  marches  "  right 
an  end;"  a  match  against  time  and  mind;  at  once  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  pedestrian  ;  Aristolle  and  Captain  Barclay. 

Not  that  we  would  grudge  the  Knight  his  expedition  to  Kew, 
if  we  were  not  forced  to  limp  after  him  noii  passibus  cequis,  not 
through  so  many  miles  of  a  dusty  road,  but  through  so  many 
pages  of  a  close  printed  duodecimo.  Would  that  some  neat, 
commodious,  comfortable  looking  Hammersmith  stage  had 
tempted  the  Knight  to  have  got  up  behind ;  he  might  have  saved 
the  shilling  at  once  ip  thought  and  shoe-leather,  and  we  might 
have  had  an  hundred  pages  less  of  these  turnpike  meditations. 

Sir  tiichard  thinks  it  necessary,  before  his  reader  sets  out 
with  him  on  this  pedestrian  expedition,  to  make  an  apology  for 
not  "  having  qualified  himself  to  transport  his  readers  abov^  the 
clouds  in  the  Andes,  Alps,  and  Appenines ;  to  alarm  them  by 
descriptions  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions,  or  to  astonish  them  by 
accounts  of  tremendous  chasms,  caverns,  and  cataracts;"  we 
know  not  indeed  what  qualification  the  wo;rtby  Knight  possesses 
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to  transport  bis  readers  at  all ;  astonish  them  indeed  he  will — 
with  the  contents  of  the  volume   before  them  ;  alarm  them  he 
may— with  the  prospect  of  another. 
But  we  must  lose  no  time : 

"  Nights'  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  top, 
We  must  be  gone," 

for  we  have  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  closely  printed  pages 
to  travel  through  for  our  morning's  tour.  Altius  pracmcti  then, 
we  set  out  from  Spring-Gardens  through  the  Park.  Let  not  our 
readers,  howeve.-,  imagine  that  we  shall  count  every  step  of  our 
toilsome  way ;  the  worthy  Knight^  foreseeing  perhaps,  that  the 
le"^s  of  others  might  not  hold  out  quite  so  well  as  his  own,  has 
provided  us  with  a  table  of  contents,  which,  like  the  suburban 
stages,  emblazon  in  letters  of  gold  all  the  places  through  which 
they  pass,  that,  however  short  his  journey,  the  traveller  may  find 
some  one  that  may  suit  him.  Sir  Richard  will  take  up 
more  short  fares,  we  should  apprehend,  than  long  ones  ;  as  few 
excepting  us  unfortunate  critics,  will  be  induced  to  book  our 
places  for  the  journey's  end. 

"  St.  James's  Park.  Beggars.  Milk  Fair.  Regent's  Palace. 
Washington  and  Alfred.  Public  Offices.  Military  Slaves.  Coun- 
try Residents.  St.  James's  Palace.  Promenade  in  the  Mall. 
Suggested  Improvements.     Pimlico.     The  Ty. bourn.     Isle  of  St. 

Peter's.     Chelsea.     Ranelagh.     Chelsea  Buns.     Hospital. 

Villany  of  War,  Invalid  without  Arms.  A  Centenarian.  Secu- 
rities of  Peace.  Caesar's  Ford.  The  Botanic  Garden.  Doa. 
Saltero's.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Battersea. 
Waste  of  Public  Wealth.  Cupidity  of  Trade.  Insufficiency  of 
Wealth.  Mr.  Brunei's  Saw  Mills. Shoe  Manufac- 
tory. Evils  ef  Machinery.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  House.  York 
House.     An  American  Aloe.     Reflections  on  Pride."     P.  xi. 

Here  is  variety  enough  at  least  for  our  money,  and  all  these  are 
to  be  waded  through  before  we  get  to  Wandsworth.     Mendicity 
and  Milk- Fair  are  dispatched  pretty  quickly.     Carlton  House  is 
a  dead  stop ;  Washington  ;  Alfred,  (not  the  club,  but  the  mo- 
narch) ;  military  slavery,  8cc.  Scc.  are  such  fruitful  themes,  that 
we  were  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  Park.     On  we 
stroll,  however,  in  tolerable  good  humour,  till  we  come  to  Bat- 
tersea-bridge.      This  is    a  perfect   pons   usini  to  the  worthy 
Knight.     Such  a  lecture  for  the  proprietors,  such  a  jobation  for 
the  toll-keeper,  such  a  philippic  upon  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
that  we  really  thought  that  we  were  about  to  cross  the  water  into 
Spain  instead  of  iuto  Surrey.     After  all  this  kicking  and  curvet*^ 
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ting  we  get  across  tlie  bridge  tolerably  well.  We  are  then  taken 
to  Wandsworth  workhouse,  where  we  are  formally  introduced 
to  the  matron,  overseers,  and  oc^er  parociiial  wor'Jiies,  besides 
paupers  of  all  descriptions.  Here  the  Knight  I  as  been  pleased 
to  favour  us  wiih  some  specimens  of  his  orator). 

"  We  have  had  a  Howard,  I  exclaimed,  vho  visited  our  gaols 
and  alleviated  the  condition  of  tliose  who  are  forced  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  *^^he  cup  of  misery,  from  the  iron-hearted  and  unsparing 
hands  of  lawyers,  whose  practices  are  sometimes  countenanced  by 
the  Incorrigible  character  of  criminals  !  We  hPvVe  a  Webb,  who 
vainly  assaults  the  giant  Penury  on  the  King's  highway,  but  whose 
frightful  strides  outstrip  his  generous  speed."     P.  116. 

Whether  the  assailant's  frightful  strides  outstrip  the  giant's 
generous  speed,  or  vice  versa,  we  leave  for  future  commentators 
to  decide.  At  the  next  Old  Bailey  Sessions  we  shall  certainly 
expect  to  find  an  indictment  preferred  against  Mr.  Webb,  for  the 
novel  charge  of  assaulting  a  giant  on  the  king's  highway,  and 
putting  him  in  bodily  fear. 

The  Knight  is  very  happy  in  the  use  of  a  figure  of  rhetoric 
called  a  circumbendibus,  when,  for  instance,  describing  the  fire 
proof  house  of  David  Hartley,  at  Putney,  he  tells  us  that  it  is 
a  mansion  ''  which  no  ordinary  application  of  ignited  combtts- 
tibles  could  be  made  to  consume." 

We  are  now  detained  with  a  long  lecture  upon  what  he  calls 
"  the  philosophy  of  roads  ;"  we  then  have  an  essay  upon  the  best 
means  of  preventing  female  dress  from  catching  fire.  To  this 
immediately  succeeds  a  history  of  the  telegraph,  which,  if  pro- 
perly  posted  about  England,  might  produce,  in  the  Knight's  opi- 
nion, what  he  is  pleased  emphatically  to  call,  a  Jinite  ubiquiti/. 
From  thence  we  are  involved  in  enclosures,  agriculture,  wastes, 
8cc.  after  which  Sir  Richard  earnestly  exhorts  the  legislature  in- 
stantly to  pass  a  bill  for  the  extinction  OF  WANT.  On  Put- 
ney Common  we  have  a  long  dissertation  on  the  horrors  of  the 
Pitt  system,  and  the  criminal  neglect  of  statesmen  ;  at  Roehamp- 
ton  we  enter  into  a  metaphysical  discussion  upon  secondary 
causes,  concluding  with  the  characters  of  Harry  Dundas  and 
Home  Tooke. 

At  Barnes,  after  a  lecture  upon  geology,  we  are  entertained 
with  a  disquisition  upon  the  fitness  of  things,  which  slides  off  im- 
perceptibly into  the  history  of  the  kit  cat  club-rooms.  From 
thence  we  proceed  to  the  consideiption  of  the  c  jctrines  of  fatality 
— impostures  of  Dr.  Dee — the  force  of  free  will  and  necessity 
— effluvia  of  dead  bodies — female  education — the  use  and  abuse 
9f  Church  bells — laws  of  inorganic  matter — general  causes  of  hu- 
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man  error — rijormous  walnut  trees — false  foundation  of  the  lasf 
•vvar— the  author's  s}steni  of  physics — origin  of  superstition— ad- 
dresses of  females — s<-cial  slavery — interview  with  gipsies. 

And  all  this,  (with  a  great  deal  more)  between  Barnes  Com- 
mon and  Kew  Priory.  We  are  very  fearful  that  like  the  old  wo- 
man that  lived  in  a  vinegar  bottle,  we  shall  not  get  our  pig  home 
till  midnight.  Rather  a  long  morning  this,  we  are  apprehensive, 
for  the  patience  of  the  reader.  Tlie  worthy  knight  has  the  happy 
knack  of  flying  off  in  such  unexpected  tangents,  that  while  we  are 
involved  in  a  grave  discussion  upon  female  education,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  moment  fulminating  an  invective  against  the  war 
with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  What,  for  instance,  could  our 
readers  suppose  to  be  the  connection  between  Church  bells  and 
■weak  princes  with  their  profligate  ministers? 

"  What  medicine  can  allay  the  fever  which  is  often  exasperated 
by  their  clangor  ?  What  consoling  hope  can  he  feel  who,  while 
gasping  for  breath,  or  fainting  from  debility,  hears  a  knell,  in 
which  he  cannot  but  anticipate  his  own  ? — Hundreds  are  thus 
murdered  in  great  cities  every  year  by  noisy  peals  or  unseasonable 
knells.  Sleep,  the  antidote  of  diseased  action,  is  destroyed  by  the 
one  ;  and  Hope,  the  first  of  cordials,  is  extinguished  by  the  other. 
The  interesting  sympathies  and  services  of  bells  appear  to  be, 
therefore,  too  dearly  purchased.  In  all  countries,  death-knells 
and  funeral- tellings  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished;  and  even  the 
ringing  of  peals  should  be  liable  to  be  interdicted,  at  the  request 
of  any  medical  practitioner.  Nor  ought  the  sanctuaries  of  the  pro- 
fessed religion  of  peace  and  charity  to  be  disgraced  at  any  time, 
by  celebrations  of  those  murderous  conflicts  between  man  and 
man^  which  too  often  take  place,  to  gratify  the  malice  and  pride 
of  WEAK  FRiNCES,  OF  sustaiu  the  avarice  and  false  calculations  of 
their  wicked  ministers.  Even  in  justifiable  wars  of  self-defence, 
iuch  as  the  resistance  to  the  unprincipled  invasion  of  William  the 
Norman,  or  of  the  English  people  against  the  tyrannical  Charles, 
the  church  of  Christ  ought  only  to  mourn  at  the  unhappy  price  of 
.  the  most  decisive  victory."     P.  288.  ,^ 

We  have  now  the  list  of  burials  and  the  causes  of  death  before 
us  for  the  past  year ;  but  neither  among  diseases,  nor  casualties, 
do  we  find  "  noisy  peals,"  or  "  unseasonable  knells/'  which,  as 
the  Knight  asserts,  liave  murdered  hundreds.  Perhapd  this  mur- 
der may  be  of  a  species  analogous  to  the  highway  robbery  which 
we  lately  noticed  ;  so  that  after  poor  Mr.  Webb  shall  have  been 
convicted  of  assaulting  the  giant  Penury  on  the  King's  high- 
way ;  Bow  bell  may  be  indicted,  at  the  same  sessions,  for  mur- 
der, for  which  the  aforesaid  bell  will  be  doubtless  sentenced,  as 
is  usual,  with  oftenders  of  that  description,  to  be  hung. 

Happily, 
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Happily,  however,  the  Knight  is  warned  of  the  progress  of  the 
day  by  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  '•  the  solemn  tick  of  the  pari&h 
clock."  This,  however,  somewhat  hastens  him  on  his  tour,  till  he 
comes  to  Kew  Church-yard,  where  the  tombs  of  Gainsborough 
and  Zoffany  give  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  a  little  on  the 
English  school  of  painters  ;  from  thence  he  excurses  (we  use  his 
o«n  ttrni)  to  Richmond  Church,  and  works  up  a  panegyric  up- 
on Thomson,  the  poet,  with  his  favourite  wipe  upon  weak  princes. 
Lei  not  the  readtr,  however,  flatter  himself  that,  after  all  the  fa- 
tigue which  he  has  undergone,  in  company  with  the  Knight,  that 
he  will  be  iiivited  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation,  as,  after  having 
conducted  him  into  Kew  Church-yard,  and  descanted  upon  its 
beauties,  he  suddenly  makes  his  bow  and  vanishes,  leaving  his  as- 
tonished companion  to  make  his  way  back  again  as  well  as  he  can. 

*'  The  fast-declining  Sun,  and  my  wearied  limbs  here  reminded 
me  that  I  was  the  slave  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  laws ;  and  that 
I  had  neitlier  time,  nor  power,  to  excurse  or  go  farther.  My 
course,  therefore,  necessarily  terminated  on  this  spot ;  and  here  I 
must  take  leave  of  the  reader,  who  has  been  patient,  or  liberal 
enough,  to  accompany  me. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  highly  gratified  with  the  great 
Tolume,  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  by  two  or  three  broad,  in  the 
study  of  which  I  had  employed  the  lengthened  morning ;  though 
this  volume  of  my  brief  analysis  the  reader  will  doubtless  find  marked 
by  the  short-sightedness  and  imperfections  which  attend  every  at- 
tempt of  human  art  to  compress  an  infinite  variety  into  a  finite 
compass.'*     P.  389. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  worthy  Knight  views  both  the  great 
volume  and  the  little  volume,  the  one  of  twelve  miles,  the  other 
of  twice  as  many  sheets,  with  equal  complacence  and  regard.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  Morn- 
ing's Walk  to  Kew:  but  we  must  assure  him  that  all  this  is  nothing 
to  what  a  brother  philosopher  has  effected  in  a  stroll  only  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Paik  corner,  which  our  readeis  will  find 
in  p.  3'2  of  Mr.  Godwin's  "  Enquirer." 

«  The  Walk  of  a  Man  of  Talents  from  Tem/Je  Bar  to  Hyde  Park 

Corner, 

"  The  Man  of  Talents  gives  full  scope  to  his  imagination. 
He  laughs  or  cries.  (Sir  Richard  does -neither.)  Unindebted  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  surrounding  objects,  his  whole  soul  is  em- 
ployed. 

**  He  enters  into  nice  calculations,  and  digests  sagacious  rea- 
sonings [between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.^  In  imagi- 
nation  he  declaims  or  describes,  impressed  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, or  elevated  to  the  loftiest  rapture.     He  passes  through  a 
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thousand  imaginary  scenes,  trys  his  courage,  tasks  his  ingenultj', 
and  thus  {by  tvalk'ng  betiveen  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner"^ 
becomes  gradually  prepared  to  meet  ahnost  any  of  the  many 
coloured  events  of  human  life.  He  consults  by  the  aid  of 
memory  the  books  he  has  read,  and  he  projects  others  [so  does 
tiir  Richard)  for  the  future  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind. 

"  If  he  observes  the  passengers  {Mr.  Godivin  says  that  he  does 
not)  he  reads  their  countenance,  conjectures  their  past  history, 
and  forms  a  superficial  notion  of  their  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue 
and  vice,  satisfaction  and  misery.  If  he  observes  the  scenes 
that  occur  {but  he  does  7iot)  it  is  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  or 
an  artist.  Every  object  is  capable  of  suggesting  to  him  a  volume 
of  reflections." 

All  this  the  reader  is  to  observe,  takes  p'ace  between  Temple 
Bar  and  Hyde  Park  corner.  What  is  Sir  Richard  Phillips  when 
compared  with  the  man  of  talents  of  Mr.  Godwin.  To  the  man 
of  talents  every  ubject^says  Mr.  Godwin,  is  capable  of  suggesting 
a  volume  of  reflections.  To  Sir  iiichard  Phillips  all  the  objects 
together  suggest  but  one,  though  he  has  three  tunes  the  length  to 
compose  it  ,i',  -md  three  times  the  dust  to  aid  its  composition. 
Whether  any  succeeding  volumes,  which  Sir  R.  elegantly  anJ 
intelligibly  terms  the  "  indices  of  intellectual  machinery,"  will 
ever  appear,  we  cannot  even  conjecture;  we  have  been  too  much 
entertamed  with  the  volume  which  Sir  Richard's  bounty  has 
already  afforded  us,  to  think,  in  any  modesty,  of  requiring  another 
specimen  oi  his  peripatetic  powers. 

Before,  however,  we  part  from  our  philosophic  pedestrian  we 
must  give  a  specnnen  of  his  reasoning  powers  m  detecting  the  ex- 
isting errors  respecting  electricity,  and  in  assigning  a  new  cause 
for  the  phenomena. 

f*  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  phenomena  produced  by 
this  power  arise  from  the  action  of  opposing  surfaces  through  in- 
tervening media  ;  that  the  excitement  impels  the  surfaces  towards 
^ach  other  ;  and  that  all  the  phenomena  grow  out  of  the  motive 
quality  of  intervening  bodies,  whose  surfaces  are  alternately  at- 
tracted by  the  comprehending  excited  surfaces,  or  out  of  the  want 
of  perfect  smoothness  in  the  opposing  or  excited  surfaces.  Elec- 
•  tricity  is  in  fact  the  phenomena  of  surfaces,  growing  out  of  the 
sole  property  of  their  mutual  mechanical  attractions,  which  attrac- 
tions are  governed  by  some  necessary  relations  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  intervening  media  to  the  surfaces  of  the  opposing  conductors." 
P.  187. 

With  this  luminous  and  intelligible  solution  of  the  phceno- 
mena  of  electricity,  we  shall  now  conclude  our  account  of  the 
lucubrations  of  our  knight  errant,  assuring  the  reader  that  upon 
every  subject  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Richard  display  a  similar  portion  of  original  genius  and  perspicu- 
ous sagacity. 

ArTc 
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J  N  the  travels  which  we  are  too  often  forced  to  take  through 
the  wild  and  desart  regions  of  romance^  where  the  Queen  of 
Dullness  appears  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  have  fixed  her 
throne, 

<*  And,  tinselled  o'er  with  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views, 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall. 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  them  all.'* 

it  is  really  refreshing  to  moet  v.ith  an  O-tsis  of  common  sense. 
However  contracted  ma .  be  its  bounds,  and  however  short  our 
stay,  it  is  still  a  spot  whicii  to  us  poor,  weary,  wandering  critics, 
cannot  be  hailed  without  delight,  or  remembered  without  satis- 
faction. 

The  novel  before  us  is  anonymous ;  by  a  confession,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  volume,  its  author  betrays  the  secret  of  her 
sex.  This  is  no  more  than  we  could  reasonably  have  expected ; 
for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  females  we  are  indebted  for 
all  our  best  tales  of  fiction.  Whether  it  is  to  a  certain  quickness 
of  invention,  which  distinguishes  the  female  mind,  or  to  a  more 
vigilant  observation  of  character  and  of  motives  than  men  have 
time  or  opportunity  to  make,  or  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to 
be  ascribed,  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  department  of  literature  the 
ladies  are  unrivalled. 

The  tale  before  us  is  a  very  pleasing  composition.  It  is  de- 
void of  all  afi^ectation  either  in  sentiment  or  in  expression,  the 
flow  of  language  is  easy,  correct,  and  elegant,  unencumbered 
with  mawkish  pedantry,  and  unfettered  by  laborious  antitheses. 
The  story  is  of  a  very  melancholy  cast,  but  sufficiently  artless 
and  unembarrassed.  The  most  prominent  character  is  Pon- 
sonby,  from  whom  the  tale  takes  its  name ;  ,^  young  man  of  an 
ardent  mind  and  powerful  affections,  who  upon  his  introduction 
into  life,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  an  artful,  cold,  and  selfish 
coquet,  to  whose  service  he  devotes  his  time,  his  attachment, 
and  his  fortune  ;  and  when  ruined  by  those  artifices,  to  whicli  he 
continues  a  dupe  even  to  the  last,  he  is  cast  off  with  disdain  to 
make  room  for  another  and  a  more  wealthy  suitor,  whom  she 
finally  marries.  Unable  to  support  the  weight  of  accumulated 
anguish,  his  frame  sinks  beneath  the  pressure,  and  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison  he  lalls  a  victim  to  rapid  and  incurable  disease. 

As 
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As  a  contrast  to  that  of  PousonUy,  is  introduced  another  cha- 
racter, by  the  name  of  Arundel,  a  frigid,  h.eartiess  co  comb, 
who  marries  a  lovely  and  beautiful  woman,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  decent  indifference,  loses  his  fortune  at  the  gaming 
table,  and,  though  even  in  ruin,  cherished  by  his  wife  with  the 
most  ardent  and  unaltered  atfection.,  fixes  his  attachment  upon 
an  unworthy  object,  and  finally  consents  to  a  separation  ironi 
her  whose  affectitv.^.s  he  had  so  long  coruinued  to  outrage. 
Leaving  his  wife  in  England,  he  retires  to  Italy,  and  is  re- 
ceived at  the  house  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  with  uhoni 
he  passes  himself  off  for  a  single  man,  and  aspires  to  the  hand 
of  his  daughter.  I'his  provokes  the  jealousy  of  a  former  ad- 
mirer, by  whom  he  is  at  last  assassinated. 

From  these  simple  incidents,  a  very  interesting  story  is  pro- 
duced. The  situations  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  are 
perfectly  natural,  and  the  characters  themselves  are  preserved 
to  the  last  without  any  extraordinary  or  artificial  colouring. 

The  most  striking  parts  of  the  work  are  the  sentiments, 
which,  though  not  obtruded  upon  the  reader,  are  yet  introduced 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  his  attention.  They 
appear  lo  flow  from  the  narrative  as  it  proceeds,  and  contain 
many  sound  and  just,  some  even  original  remarks,  both  upon 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  upon  the  consequences  of 
human  actions. 

In  tlie  second  Chapter  we  meet  with  some  very  pleasing^ 
though  melancholy  observations  upon  the  meeting  of  two  old 
friends  after  a  long  separation. 

*'  There  is  jjcrhaps  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  meeting 
of  two  old  friends,  v/ho  lived  with  each  other  in  their  youth,  whom 
time  and  accident  have  long  separated,  and  now  Iiave  brought  to- 
gether again.  Their  outward  form  has  suffered  a  considerable 
change.  The  shining  lock  has  turned  to  grey  :  the  lustre  of  the 
eye  is  dimned.  But  this  is  the  least  remarkable  alteration.  The 
strongest  affections,  the  most  deep-rooted  opinions,  have  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  time;  and  scarcely  a  remembrance  is  left  that 
they  ever  were  entertained.  In  recalling  the  names  of  their  former 
companions,  they  find,  that  death  has  made  havock  among  some  ; 
that  those,  of  whom  they  once  formed  the  highest  expectations, 
have  disgraced  themselves ;  that  others,  \vhom  they  despised,  have 
risen  to  distinction  and  pre-eminence.  Thus,  every  thing  changes 
— every  thing  decays."     Vol  I.  P.  14, 

The  character  of  men  naturally  of  amiable  dispositions,  but 
led  by  pride  into  infidel  notions,  is  pourtrayed  with  a  distin- 
guishing pencil.  It  is  but  an  outline,  but  it  does  credit  to  the 
discrimination  of  our  authoress. 

"  Mr. 
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*'  Mr.  Mordaunt,  adorned  with  all  the  talents  which  give  dig- 
nity to  human  nature,  and  all  the  moral  virtues  that  do  honour  to 
humanity,  had  yet  brought  himself  to  think  that  these  rare  endow- 
ments of  heart  and  mind  had  been  given  to  hirn  but  to  pass  some 
few  years  in  this  state  of  perturbation  and  disquiet ;  and  that,  after 
he  had  escaped  from  thence,  he  would  be  annihihited  body  and  soul. 
What  n  lamentable  sight  to  behold  t'.iis  dark  cloud  drawn  over  one 
M'hos&  breast  glowed  with  every  noble  feeling,  and  whose  mind  raised 
him  to  sucii  proud  pre-eminence  above  his  fellow-creatures  ?  He 
was  not  a  happy  man  ;  though  there  was  a  calmness  in  his  nature 
which  picscrved  him  from  acute  suffering.  His  health  was  very 
indifferent,  and  frequently  disabled  him  from  pursuing  his  studies, 
liis  speculations  upon  various  subjects  had  gradually  led  him  into 
a  state  of  infidelity  ;  and,  instead  of  promoting  his  happiness,  his 
researches  had  tended  to  destroy  it.  They  had  enabled  liim  to 
£nd  out  the  insufficiency  of  all  enjoyments  here ;  and  they  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  consolation  of  looking  forward  to  another  state, 
where  our  feelings  will  be  no  longer  sources  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  applause  and  admiration,  till  they  had 
grown  insipid  ;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  analyzing  all  his  feelings,  tiU 
he  reasoned  away  his  pleasures  ;  for  there  are  i'ew  persons  or  things 
in  this  world,  that  will  bear  a  very  severe  scrutiny."   Vol.  I.  P.  73. 

Such  a  character  is  drawn  from  nature ;  it  is  the  character  of 
one  whose  heart  was  made  for  Christianity,  but  whose  brain 
has  been  perplexed  by  the  pride  and  perversity  of  sceptical  phi- 
losophy. In  the  character  of  the  hero,  our  authoress  has  been 
particulaily  successful.  Tiiere  is  a  train  of  observation  and 
thought  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chapter,  which  it  is  not 
common  to  find  in  a  tale  of  this  description. 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Mordaunt  found  himself  better,  and  able  to 
enjoy  Henry's  society.  It  was  particularly  agreeable  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  difference  of  age  between  them,  instead  of  producing 
a  contrary  effect,  rather  added  to  the  pleasure  he  received  from  his 
conversation.  There  was  a  warmth  and  ardaur  in  Henry,  that  de- 
lighted him.  1  he  enthusiasm  of  his  character  threw  a  bright 
colouring  over  every  object ;  and,  as  he  grew  eloquent  in  unfolding 
to  him  his  ideas,  Mr.  Mordaunt  beheld  him  with  that  complacency 
with  which  we  contemplate  a  beautiful  prospect,  while  the  evening 
sun  gilds  it  with  departing  light.  We  know  that  soon  these  tints 
must  fade  away,  and  every  object  sink  into  dark  night — and  yet 
they  are  beautiful !  Henry  was  in  that  season  of  life,  when  our  feel- 
ings glow  with  the  greatest  ai-dour ;  and  his  were  of  the  deepest 
kind.  They  had  not  yet  been  blunted  by  an  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  by  the  necessity  of  suiting  them  to  the  purposes  of  so- 
ciety. He  beheld  every  object  through  the  medium  of  an  ardent 
imagination ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  could  have  less  penetration 
into  character.  He  had  not  yet  learned  to  detect  deceit  and  affec- 
tation 
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tation ;  for  he  never  suspected  their  existence  in  others,  consciou* 
how  devoid  of  them  he  was  himself.  Much  of  his  time  had  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  iiistory,  which  draws  a  veil  over  the  baser 
passions  and  petty  interests  of  great  men,  and  exposes  them  to  us 
in  all  the  magnanimity  of  exalted  virtue.  If  this  be  not  true, 
in  how  incredible  a  degree  must  the  men  and  women  of  this  age 
have  degenerated !  Henry  admired  their  characters  as  they  are 
painted  in  history  ;  and  his  breast  was  filled  with  the  wish  of  emu- 
lating them.  These  feelings  have  their  usefulness  :  they  give  us  a 
contempt  of  base  -and  unworth)''  actions,  and  we  become  incapable 
of  them.  But  they  belong  to  a  character  not  made  for  happiness, 
according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things.  At  this  time  Henry 
was  all  hope,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
life,  which  he  imagined  was  to  be  made  up  of  great  and  bene- 
volent actions,  and  of  all  the  enjoyments  that  virtue  can  bestow. 
He  felt  capable  of  tlie  most  ardent  attachment ;  and  he  doubted 
not  that  he  should  meet  with  some  object  worthy  to  excite  it. 
Any  sacrifice  for  her  sake  he  would  delight  to  make ;  but  this 
would  not  be  required  of  him ;  nor  could  he  imagine  that  any  ob- 
stacle would  impede  liis  way  to  unalloyed  happiness.  These  are 
romantic  dreams  indeed!  Let  a  few  years  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  they  will  have  vanished  "  into  air,  into  thin  air.'* 
"When  we  mix  in  society,  we  find  every  thing  is  there  upon  so  con- 
fined a  scale,  that  all  feelings,  which  have  not  for  their  object  the 
advancement  of  our  worldly  interest,  are  considered  as  the  mark 
of  a  romantic  character.  Our  ideas  must  be  cramped,  that  they 
may  be  suited  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  otliers ;  some  must  be 
concealed,  if  we  would  not  excite  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
those  who  have  them  not.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  this,  that  fre- 
quently impels  persons,  of  reserved  disposition,  to  treat  with  ridi- 
cule and  derision,  feelings  which,  in  truth,  they  possess  themselves, 
and  admire  ii>  others.  They  are  satirical  because  they  cannot  be 
sincere.  In  society  we  must  be  entertaining  if  we  can  ;  at  all 
events  we  must  be  reasonable ;  and,  with  most  people,  this 
means  that  we  must  go  with  the  stream,  think  as  others  think, 
and  be  ash?aned  of  feelings  which  we  do  not  discover  in 
those  with  v/hom  we  associate.  And,  in  fact,  this  is  the  natural 
result  of  loiig  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  set  out  in  life 
with  tlie  ide.i  ibat  we  are  to  act  and  think  for  ourselves  ;  that  the 
opinion  and  conduct  of  others  can  never  so  influence  our  own  as 
to  betray  us  into  actions  which  we  think  base  and  contemptible. 
But  most  of  us  soon  find  that  we  cannot  remain  quite  independent 
of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The  exalted  feelings  which  we  once 
were  proud  to  possess,  we  grow  ashamed  of;  we  disguise  them  for 
a  time  ;  afterwards  we  gradually  lose  them.  Yet,  are  they  not  the 
better  part  of  our  nature  ?  Are  they  not  those  which  have  led  to 
every  great  and  noble  action  ?  Do  they  not  assure  us  that  we  are 
born  for  a  higher  state,  where  they  will  find  objects  suited  to 
tliera  ?  Here  they  certainly  are  oflittle  use. 

We 
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We  shall  give  one  extract  more,  that  the  reader  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  which  our  authoress  displays  in  de- 
scription; it  is  the  death  of  Arundel,  inflicted  u[)on  him  by  Alfieri 
his  jealous  rival.  We  should  previously  acquaint  the  reader  that 
Alfieri  had,  with  true  Jtiilian  cunning,  wormed  the  secret  of  his 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman  from  the  unsuspicious 
Arundel,  and  had  encouiaged  his  intended  victim  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, the  better  to  conceal  his  own  dark  and  designing  purposes. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  Alfieri  went  to  the  Palace  d'Orsino ;  but 
Arundel  had  left  it  ten  minutes  before  his  arrival.  He  had  been 
called  away  by  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  embark  immediately 
for  England,  and  with  whom  he  had  some  business  to  transact. 
Thinking  Alfieri  might  call  before  his  return,  he  had  left  a  message 
with  Isabella  to  desire  he  would  wait  for  him,  as  he  should  not  be 
absent  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  she  delivered  it,  Al- 
fieri said  he  had  letters  of  importance  to  write,  which  he  had  put  off, 
being  unwilling  to  break  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Arundel ;  but  as 
he  had  not  met  with  him,  he  could  not  wait  for  his  return,  and  must 
go  home  immediately.  Isabella  pressed  him  very  much  to  stay, 
which  he  declined ;  and  went  away,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  written  his  letters. 

"  As  he  walked  from  the  palace,  he  looked  on  every  side  for 
Arundel,  whom  he  soon  perceived  hastening  towards  him. 

"  '  My  dear  count,'  said  he,  taking  his  arm,  '  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  having  made  you  wait;  but  some  unexpected  business  obliged 
me  to  leave  the  palace  before  you  arrived.' 

"  *  It  is  of  no  consequence,'  answered  Alfieri ;  *  I  was  not  in  a 
hurry,  and  only  came  out  to  look  for  you.  The  church  we  are  go- 
ing to  visit,  is  by  far  the  finest  building  in  Pisa.  I  have  spent  many 
hours  in  examining  it.' 

"  They  walked  along  for  some  time  without  speaking.  The 
stillness  and  beauty  of  the  night  disposed  them  to  silence.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  ;  and  the  moon  had  risen  in  full  and  re- 
splendent lustre.  '  What  a  beautiful  moon  !*  said  Arundel,  as  he 
cast  up  his  eyes  to  the  clear  expanse  of  air  above  him,  and  beheld 
her  shining  in  awful  majesty.—'  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  night !'  /\lfieri 
sighed  as  he  spoke.  '  You  have  no  nights  like  these  in  England.' 
He  then  relapsed  into  silence  ;  and  nothing  more  was  said  till  they 
reached  the  church. 

"  They  entered  it.  The  spectacle  was  av/ful  and  sublime.  An 
air  of  melancholy  grandeur  hung  over  the  massy  building.  1  he  si- 
lence which  now  reigned  throughout  this  mansion  of  the  dead,  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  moon  that  shewed  every  object  indistinctly, 
the  loftiness  of  the  arches,  the  darkness  of  the  long  narrow  aisles 
that  seemed  to  stretch  in  interminable  tength,  awoke  sensations  of 
awe  in  the  breast  of  Arundel.  Monuments  of  death  surrounded  him. 
Those  whose  ashes  they  contained,  had  once,  like  him,  their  plans, 
their  hopes,  their  fears ;  and  now  they  slept  in  dull,  senseless  repose. 

He 
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He  shuddered  as  he  thought,  that  he,  too,  must  one  day  lie  down, 
and  be  forgotten.  *  How  dismal  is  the  thought  of  death  !'  said  he 
to  Alfieri,  who,  lost  in  profound  silence,  spoke  not  a  word.  He  cast 
his  eyes  upon  him  as  he  uttered  this.  At  that  moment  the  moon 
threw  her  rays  full  on  the  face  of  Alfieri.  They  fell  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  daemon  !  All  the  prepossession  Arundel  had  formerly 
entertained  against  him  returned  with  redoubled  force,  as  he  beheld 
the  dark  wildness  of  his  eye  ;  the  livid  hue  that  overspread  his  face  ; 
the  sarcastic  sneer  that  played  around  his  mouth,  and  struggled  to 
disguise  an  expression  of  rage,  which  yet  was  but  too  visible.  He 
trembled,  and  dared  not  speak  to  him.  He  remembered  the  crimes 
he  had  committed — those  he  now  meditated.  This  seemed  an  hour 
marked  out  for  deeds  of  death.  Perhaps  the  punishment  of  all  the 
pain  he  had  inflicted  upon  one,  who  loved  him  like  her  own  soul, 
was  now  about  to  overtake  him,  and  hung  but  by  a  thread !  But  when 
he  considered  that  Alfieri  had  always  shewn  him  a  friendly  prefer- 
ence, that  he  had  never  offended  him,  and  therefore  he  could  have 
BO  motive  to  work  his  destruction,  he  treated  his  fears  as  the  effect 
of  the  melancholy  impression  which  the  scene  before  him  made 
upon  his  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  chase  them  away.  Yet — they 
returned. 

"  As  he  looked  to  the  north  side  of  the  building,  he  observed  a 
form  gliding  through  one  of  the  arches.  It  made  its  way  along  the 
aisle,  and  he  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  figure  was 
that  of  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was  leaving  the  church.  As  he 
heard  the  distant  sound  of  his  footsteps  that  bore  him  from  them, 
almost  he  was  tempted  to  call  him  back  ;  but  shame  and  the  indis- 
tinctness of  his  fears  withheld  him.  The  sound  grew  fainter  and 
fainter;  and,  when  be  closed  the  iron  door  which  led  out  of  that  side 
of  the  building,  a  sullen  echo  reverberated  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  church.  It  struck  mournfully  upon  the  ear  of  Arundel.  Pie 
felt  as  if  he  were  now  shut  in  for  destruction.  He  heard  the  sound 
of  the  clock  in  the  Monastery  of  San  Stefano,  which  was  near  the 
church.  It  seemed  to  toll  out  his  last  hour — to  warn  him  that  he 
should  prepare  for  death.  *  Let  us  leave  this  place,'  said  he  has- 
tily, unable  any  longer  to  master  the  terror  which  had  taken  full 
possession  of  his  mind;  *  I  have  seen  enough.* — ■*  What  disturbs 
you  ?'  exclaimed  Alfieri,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  sarcasm.  *  Are 
you  afraid  of  the  monk's  footsteps,  or  of  your  own  ?  Truly,  they  are 
very  terrific !' — *  Why  should  you  think  I  am  frightened  ?'  answer- 
ed Arundel,  in  a  faltering  voice.  '  What  can  I  fear  V  As  he  said 
this,  he  turned  round  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  leave  the  church. 
•  Fear  this !"  cried  Alfieri  furiously,  as  he  buried  his  stiletto  in 
Arundel's  neck.  It  was  a  firm,  certain  aim.  Arundel  fell — 
groaned  convulsively — and  expired.  The  blood  flowed  from  the 
deep  gash ;  and,  as  it  spouted  out,  some  drops  fell  upon  the  hand 
of  Alfieri,  who  examined  the  wound  to  see  that  it  was  mortal.  He 
looked  upon  Arundel  whom  he  had  murdered — bat  there  was  no 
pity  in  his  countenance.     A  malicious  sneer  of  triumph  lighted  up 
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his  savage  eye :  and  he  hastened  from  the  church  to  escape  detec- 
tion. 

"  Lie  there,  Arundel !  a  heart  more  hard,  more  callous,  never 
beat  in  human  breast !  Now  thou  art  sent  to  answer  for  tky  crimes. 
What  wilt  thou  say  ?  Thou  hast  shed  no  blood— but  will  not  the 
burning  teai*s,  the  sleepless  nights,  and  restless  days  of  her,  who 
sued  to  thee  for  mercy  and  compassion,  rise  up  in  dreadful  judgment 
against  thee  ?  Alfieri  has  murdered  thee,  his  enemy  ;  his  rival ; — 
but  thou  hast  wounded  a  dear  friend,  who  leaned  upon  thy  bosom 
for  pity  and  protection.  Now  thou  art  gone  where  the  fashion,  the 
custom,  the  opinion  of  the  world,  will  avail  thee  nothing  Stripped 
of  all  the  glare  and  glitter  of  vice,  the  naked  deformity  of  thy  heart 
is  there  revealed.  I  pity  thee  —for  thou  art  lost  indeed  !"  Vol.  II. 
P.  29. 

We  know  not  whether  this  is  the  first  production  of  our  au- 
thoress ;  there  is  caliiuiess  and  justness  of  observation  which 
would  denote  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  caution  and  timidity  in  some  of  the  touches,  which  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  younger  hand.  If  this  be  the 
case,  we  shall  close  our  criticism  with  offering  her  this  piece  of 
advice  :  should  the  tale  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves,  we 
counsel  her  not  too  hastily  to  follow  up  her  success,  but  to  wait 
in  patience  till  the  sphere  of  her  observation  shall  have  been  en- 
larged, and  new  thoughts  shall  have  supplied  the  place  of  those 
which  have  been  exhausted  in  the  present  effort.  This  is  the  only 
sure  road  to  that  increasing  success,  v\hich  the  authoress  of 
Ponsonby,  if  she  will  manage  witii  prudence,  and  cultivate  with 
assiduity  the  abilities  which  the  volumes  before  us  display,  may 
indisputably  attain. 


Art.  XI.  Narrative  of  a  Reriderice  in  Belgium  dnrivg  the 
Campaign  of  181.5,  and  of  a  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo. By  an  Englidizcoman.  8vo.  pp.  Sol.  10s.  6d. 
Murray.     IS  17. 

We  should  be  sorry  if  fatigue  were  ever  to  creep  upon  us  dur- 
ing the  perusal  of  any  well-written  history  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. We  have  read  various  accounts  both  of  the  combat  itself 
and  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  seldom  without  pleasure- 
Events  which  one  has  omitted  another  has  recorded,  and  thus 
between  them  all  we  gain  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
anecdote  of  a  battle,  the  memory  of  which,  to  an  h'nglish  heart, 
will  ever  be  most  dear.  The  authoress  of  this  narrative  has  al- 
ready appeared  before  the  public  in  '*^  A  circumstantial  Detail  of 
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the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  bv  a  near  Observer,"  which  account 
was  so  well  received  that  it  reached  a  teutii  edition.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  work  before  us  ;  it  de- 
scribes, with  much  animation  and  fidelity,  the  sensations  at 
Brussels  on  the  advance  of  Bu;  naparte's  army — the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration for  the  march  of  llie  English — the  awful  stillness  after 
their  departure —  the  clashing  rf-ports  of  the  eveiit  of  the  conflict 
— the  universal  preparation  for  flight — the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  confirmation  of  the  victory. 

"  In  a  kw  hours  the  tovrn  was  crowded  with  the  wounded.  The 
regular  hospitals  were  soon  filled,  and  barracks,  churches,  and 
convents,  were  converted  into  temporary  hospitals  with  ail  pos- 
sible expedition.  Tents  were  pitched  in  a  large  piece  of  open 
ground  near  the  citadel,  and  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers were  carried  there  :  but  nothing  could  contain  the  multitude  of 
Vv'ounded  who  continually  entered  the  town.  Numbers  were  lying 
on  the  hard  pavement  of  the  streets,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  houses ; 
and  numbers  were  wandering  about  in  search  of  a  place  of  shelter. 
Nothing  affected  me  more  than  the  quiet  fortitude  and  uncomplain- 
ing patience  with  which  these  poor  men  bore  their  sufferings.  Not 
a  word,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  groan  escaped  their  lips.  They  lay 
extended  on  their  backs  in  the  long  waggons,  their  clothes  stained 
with  blood,  blinded  by  the  intolerable  rays  of  the  sun,  in  silent 
suffering ;  while  every  jolt  of  tiie  waggons  seemed  to  go  to  one's 
very  heart.  Numbers  on  foot,  ahuost  sinking  with  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blocd,  were  slowly  and  painfully  making  their  way  along 
the  streets.  Officers  supported  on  their  horses,  and  almost  insen- 
sible, with  faces  pale  as  death  and  marked  with  agony,  and  those 
dreadful  litters,  whose  very  appearance  bespoke  torture  and  deaths 
were  passing  through  every  street."    P.  157. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  an  anecdote  related  by 
this  Lady,  which  throws  lustre  upon  (he  hnmanity  of  our  na- 
tion. In  her  journey  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  as  she  passed 
some  buildings,  her  carriaiie  was  obstructed  by  a  Highland  sol- 
dier on  ffuard,  who  signified  to  the  driver  that  he  must  go  at  a 
foot-par  t  by  a  large  mansion,  now  converted  into  an  hospital, 
befo'e  which  the  road  was  thickly  laid  with  straw.  The  reader 
will  exult  wlicn  he  learns  that  this  hospital  was  full  of  wounded 
French,  and  that  the  Highland  soldier  had  himself  been  wounded 
in  the  action  with  them.  1  he  victories  of  the  British  extend 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  —  thcir's  are  the  proud  triumphs 
of  generosity  and  forgiveness. 

.As  the  visit  of  our  auihoress  to  the  field  of  battle  was  one  of 
the  first  after  the  event,  uur  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  be 
presented  with  a  long  extract  from  so  interesting  a  detail. 
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"  The  road,  the  whole  way  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  was 
marked  with  vestiges  of  the  dreadful  scenes  which  had  recently 
taken  place  upon  it.  Bones  of  unburied  horses,  and  pieces  of 
broken  carts  and  harness  were  scattered  about.  At  every  step  we 
met  with  the  remains  of  some  tattered  clothes,  which  had  once 
been  a  soldier's.  Shoes,  belts,  and  scabbards,  infantry  caps  bat- 
tered to  pieces,  broken  feathers  and  Highland  bonnets  covered 
with  mud  were  strewn  along  the  road-side,  or  thrown  among  the 
trees.  These  mournful  relics  had  belonged  tn  the  wounded  who  had 
attempted  to  crawl  from  the  fatal  field,  and  who,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  had  lain  down  and  died  upon  the  ground  now  marked 
by  their  graves,— if  holes  dug  by  the  way-side  and  hardly  covered 
with  earth  deserved  that  name.  The  bodies  of  the  wounded  who 
died  in  the  waggons  on  the  way  to  Brussels  had  also  been  thrown 
■out,  and  hastily  interred. 

"  Thus  the  road  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels  was  one  long 
uninterrupted  charnel-house :  the  smell,  the  whole  way  through 
the  Forest,  was  extremely  offensive,  and  in  some  places  scarcely 
bearable.  Deep  stagnant  pools  of  red  putrid  water,  mingled  with 
mortal  remains,  betrayed  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  men  and 
horses  had  mingled  together  in  death.  We  passed  a  large  cross 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  which  had  been  erected  in  ancient 
times  to  mark  the  place  where  one  human  being  had  been  mur- 
dered. How  many  had  now  sunk  around  it  in  agony,  and  breathed, 
unnoticed  and  unpitied,  their  dying  groans!  It  was  surrounded  by 
many  a  fresh-made,  melancholy  mound,  v.hich  had  served  for  the 
soldier's  humble  grave ;  but  no  monument  points  out  to  future 
times  the  bloody  spot  where  they  expired,  no  cross  stands  to  im- 
plore from  the  passenger  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  or  call  forth  a  pious 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  spirits  who  here  perished  for 
their  country  ! 

"  The  melancholy  vestiges  of  death  and  destruction  became 
more  frequent,  the  pools  of  putrid  water  more  deep,  and  the  smell 
more  offensive,  as  we  approached  Waterloo,  which  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  or  scarcely  nine  miles  from 
Brussels.  Before  we  left  the  forest,  the  Church  of  Waterloo  ap- 
peared in  view,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  trees,  it  is  a  singular 
tiuilding,  much  in  the  form  of  a  Chinese  temple,  and  built  of  red 
brick.  On  leaving  the  wood,  we  passed  the  trampled  and  deep- 
marked  bivouac,  where  the  heavy  baggage-waggons,  tilted  carts, 
and  tumbrils  had  been  stationed  during  the  battle,  and  from  which 
they  had  taken  flight  M'ith  such  precipitation. 

"  Even  here,  cannon-balls  had  lodged  in  tiie  trees,  but  had  pas- 
sed over  the  roofs  of  the  cottages.  We  entered  the  village  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  most  glorious  battle  ever  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  It  vvas  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  array  on 
the  nights  preceding  and  following  the  battle.  It  was  here  the 
dispositions  for  the  action  were  made  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
was  here  on  Monday  morning  the  dispatches  were  written,  which 
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perhaps  contained  the  most  brief  and  unassuming  account  a  con- 
querer  ever  penned,  of  the  most  glorious  victory  that  a  conqueror 
ever  won."      P.  '255, 

"  Nothing  struck  me  with  more  surprize  tlian  the  confined  space 
in  which  this  tremendous  battle  had  been  fought;  and  thLs,  per- 
haps, in  some  measure  contributed  to  its  sanguinary  result.  The 
space  which  divided  the  two  armies  from  the  farm-house  of  La 
Have  Sainte,  wliicli  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  to  La  Belle 
Alliance,  which  was  occupied  by  theirs,  I  scarcely  think  would 
measure  three  furlongs.  Not  more  than  half  a  mile  could  have 
intervened  between  the  main  body  of  the  French  and  English  ar- 
mies :  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left  vnng 
of  our  army,  I  should  suppose  to  be  little  more  than  a  mile. 

*'  Tlie  hedge  along  which  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division  was  sta- 
tioned, and  through  which  the  Scots  Greys  made  their  glorious 
and  decisive  charge  at  the  close  of  the  action,  is  almost  the  only 
one  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  ground  is  occasionally  divided  by 
some  shallow  ditches,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a  sort  of  low  mud 
dyke,  which  was  very  much  broken  and  beaten  down.  This  was 
not  on  the  ground  our  troops  occupied,  but  rather  below  the 
French  position  ;  and  excepting  this,  the  whole  field  of  battle  is 
uninclosed.  The  ground  is,  however,  very  uneven  and  broken, 
and  the  soil  a  strong  clay.  It  belongs  to  different  farmers,  and 
bore  crops  of  different  kinds  of  corn  ;  but  it  is  entirely  arable  land, 
and  excepting  a  very  small  piece  on  the  French  side,  none  of  it 
was  in  grass.''  P.  267. 

The  state  of  the  town  of  Brussels  during  the  various  and  con- 
flicting reports  which  arrived  e\eyy  moment  as  to  the  result  of 
Jhe  battle,  is  admirably  described.     It  is  quite  a  living  scene. 

**  It  was  half  past  twelve ;  and  hopeless  now  of  hearing  any 
further  news  from  the  army,  we  were  preparing  to  retire  to  rest — 
but  rest  was  a  blessing  we  were  net  destined  to  enjoy  in  Brussels. 
We  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  rapid  j*olling  of 
heavy  military  carriages,  passing  at  full  speed  through  the  Place 
Royale: — a  great  tuaiult  instantly  took  place  among  the  people 
below  ;  the  baggage  waggons,  which  we  knew  were  not  to  set  off, 
except  in  a  case  of  emergency,  were  harnessed  in  an  instant,  and 
the  noise  and  tumult  became  every  instant  more  alarming.  For 
Some  minutes  we  listened  in  silence  :  faster  and  faster,  and  louder 
and  louder,  the  long  train  of  artillery  continued  to  roll  through 
the  town  : — the  cries  of  the  aifrighted  people  increased.  I  hastily 
flew  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  violent  commotion.  The  first 
person  I  encountered  was  a  poor,  scared  fille  de  chambre,  nearly 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  '  Ah,  madaine!'  she  exclaimed,  *  les 
Franpois  sont  tous  pres ;  dans  une  petite  demi-heure  ils  seront  ici — 
Ah,  grand  Dieu  !  Ah,  Jesus  !  Jesus  !  que  ferons-nous!  que  ferons- 
nous !' — In  vain  I  eagerly  asked  how  she  knew,  or  why  she  be- 
lieved, or  from  vi'hencc  this  new*  came,  that  the  French  were 
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Siear  ?  She  could  only  reiterate,  again  and  again,  *  Les  Frangois 
sont  tous  pres — les  Frangois  sont  tous  pres :'  my  questions  were 
linanswered  and  unheard ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she 
earnestly  besought  us  to  set  off  instantly,  exclaiming,  '  Mais,  mes- 
dames,  voiis  etes  Anglaises — il  faut  partir  tout  de  suite,  tout  de 
mite^  she  repeated  with  great  emphasis  and  gesticulation,  and 
then  resumed  her  exxlamations  and  lamentations. 

"  As  I  flew  down  stairs  the  house  seemed  deserted.  The  doors 
of  the  rooms  ("which  in  foreign  hotels  are  not  only  shut,  but  locked) 
were  all  wide  open ;  the  candles  were  burning  upon  the  tables, 
and  the  solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  the  house  formed  a 
fearful  contrast  to  the  increasing  tumult  without.  At  the  bottoms 
of  the  staircase  a  group  of  affrighted  Belgians  were  assembled,  all 
crowding  and  talking  together  with  Belgic  volubility^  They  cried 
out  that  news  had  arrived  of  the  battle  having  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  British;  that  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the 
army  were  retreating  ;  and  that  a  party  of  Belgians  had  just  entered 
the  town,  bringing  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  French  had 
been  seen,  advancing  through  the  woods  to  take  Brussels,  and 
that  they  were  only  two  leagues  off.  In  answer  to  my  doubts  and 
my  questions,  they  all  exclaimed,  '  Ah !  c'est  trop  vrai ;  c'est 
trop  vrai.  Ne  restez  pas  ici,  mademoiselle,  no  restez  pas  ici  5 
partez,  eloignez  vous  vite:  c'est  affreux  !' 

"  '  Mais  domain  matin '  I  began — 

"  '  Ah !  demain  matin,'  eagerly  interrupted  a  little  good-hu- 
moured Belgic  woman,  belonging  to  the  hotel — '  demain  matin  il 
n'y  aura  pas  plus  le  terns — une  autre  heure  peut-etre,  et  il  ne  sera 
pas  plus  possible  de  partir.'  •  Ecoutez,  mademoiselle,  ecoutez !' 
they  cried,  turning  paler  and  paler  as  the  thundering  noise  of  the 
artillery  increased.  At  this  moment  several  people,  among  whom 
were  some  English  gentlemen  and  servants,  rushed  past  us  to  the 
stables,  calling  fsr  their  carriages  to  be  got  ready  instantl}'^. 
*  Appretez  les  chevaux  toute  de  suite — Vite  !  vite  !  il  n'y  a  pas  ua 
moment  !*  was  loudly  repeated  in  all  the  hurry  of  fear.  These 
people  confirmed  the  alarm.  I  sent  for  our  cocher,  and  most  re- 
luctantly we  began  to  think  that  we  must  set  off;  when  we  found, 
to  our  inexpressible  joy  that  the  long  trains  of  artillery,  which  still 
continued  to  roll  past  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  were  not  flying 
from  the  army,  but  advancing  to  join  it."     P.  72. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  it  will  appear^  tliaf 
flie  volume  before  us  contains  raiich  entertaining  matter,  and  that 
its  authoress  is  a  lady  of  much  feeling  and  animation.  The  only 
fault  which  we  discover  is  too  great  a  propensity  to  the  flowery 
and  the  poetical^  and  too  frequent  a  fondness  for  the  sentimental. 
Few  persons  in  the  detail  of  such  scenes  as  are  here  described, 
like  to  have  the  current  of  their  feelings  interrupted  by  ready 
made  medilatious.  The  most  artless  description  ia  always  the 
xaost  effective. 

G  %  ^Jit^ 

TOL,  Sll,  APKIt,    1817. 
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Art.  Xir.  Tiio  Dialogues  upon  Regeneration,  or  the  New* 
Birth.     8vo.      l6  pp.     Taylor  and  Hessey.     IS  16. 

VV  E  shall  not  enter  any  farther  upon  this  question  at  present, 
except  to  recommend  t'.ie  circulation  of  the  two  very  small  and 
very  cheap  tracts  before  us.  They  contain  a  sound  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  doclrine,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  lower  orders,  and,  contain  much  information 
which  may  be  valuable  perhaps  to  those  of  the  higher.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  style,  we  shall  give  the  conclusion  of  the  se- 
cond dialogue : 

"  Chn.  A  positive  judgment  we  can  never  justly  pronounce  as  to 
the  ultimate  condition  of  others  ;  and  no  judgment  on  this  subject 
oiiglit  we  to  entertain,  excepting  so  far  only  as  we  may  be  ourselves 
i:nproved  in  our  own  spiritual  state,  or,  in  christian  charity,  minister 
to  the  improvement  of  others.  Regeneration,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  is  in  infants  only  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  of  faith  and 
holiness.  Thousands  are  new  born  from  a  state  of  nature  into  a 
state  of  grace,  and  yet  do  not  answer  the  great  end  which,  had 
they  fulfilled  this  part  of  the  christian  covenant,  they  might  have 
obtained.  The  drov/ning  man  may  lay  hold  of  the  rope  thrown  in 
to  save  his  Hfe,  but  he  is  not  forced  to  do  so. 

*'  Hen.  True.  But  yet  the  Scriptures  seem  to  speak  of  this 
change  as  necessarily  bringing  tiie  man  into  perfect  newness  of 
life;  '  If  any  man  be  in  C!n-ist,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things 
are  passed  away  ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new.' 

"  Cha.  This  I  readily  grant  as  to  the  change  of  life  understood 
by  complete  renovation  unto  holiness.  But  these,  and  such-like 
passages  of  holy  writ,  do  not  apply  to  that  change  which  our  Lord 
told  Nicodemus  every  one  must  undergo,  before  he  can  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  that  is,  before  his  original  sin  is  remitted,  and 
he  is  qualified  by  a  new  and  holy  principle  to  become  a  partaker  of 
the  covenanted  mercies  of  God  promised  in  the  Gospel.  If  Rege- 
neration meant  a  complete  change  of  heart  from  sin  to  holiness, 
where  would  be  the  duty  or  use,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  deny, 
of  urging  the  regenerate  person  to  holiness  ?  he  would  in  that  way 
of  considering  Regeneration,  be  holy  in  spite  of  every  thing  ;  and 
tiien  see  what  would  follow  from  a  doctrine  like  that :  self-confi- 
dence, spiritual  pride,  and  final  ruin. 

"  Hen.  Plow  do  we  know,  then,  that  spiritual  good  of  any  kind 
is  conveyed  by  baptismal  Regeneration  ? 

"  Cha.  If  no  spiritual  uood  had  been  intended,  Christ  would  not 
hive  made  it  essential  to  admission  into  his  religion.  The  apostles 
always  so  considered  it.  When  St,  Peter's  sermon  had  produced 
its  effect,  and  the  n>en  who  heard  it  '  were  pricked  in  their  heart,' 
that  is,  were  touched  in  their  conscience  and  eager  to  be  saved,  the 
apostle  replied,  *  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  ohc  of  you,  in  the 

name 
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name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  (Acts  ii.  38.)  which,  certainly,  he 
would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  judged  baptism  necessary  as  con- 
veying a  spiritual  gift.  Besides,  you  must  consider,  that  God  not 
only  uses  means  of  gsace,  but  signs  of  grace  actually  given.  Now 
the  sign  used  in  baptism,  according  to  our  Lord's  own  appointment, 
is  tvater,  and  this,  like  every  other  sign,  must  mean  something.  The 
sign,  in  fact,  i^  figurative  of  what  it  does  in  its  own  nature ;  water 
•washes,  restores  to  cleanliness,  and  the  thing  signified  by  it  in  bap- 
tism, corresponds  with  its  sign ;  it  is  a  restoration  from  original  sin 
and  a  state  of  wrath,  to  God's  favour  and  a  state  of  grace.  *  And 
now,'  exclaimed  Ananias,  to  the  converted,  penitent  Paul,  *  why 
tarriesl  thou  ?  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  the  Lord/  And  St.  Paul  himself,  addressing 
his  own  converts  afterwards,  tells  them  thus :  *  For  as  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' 

"  Hen.  Is  there  not  danger,  in  considering  Regeneration  as  con-» 
veyed  in  baptism,  of  men's  i-esting  in  that;  and  supposing  that,  as 
they  were  baptized  in  their  infancy,  they  are  so  new-born  as  to  be 
Safe? 

"  Cha.  There  is  no  Scripture  doctrine  which  the  perverseness, 
ignorance,  or  wickedness  of  men,  may  not  abuse.  But  as  Scripture 
not  only  teaches  no  such  thing,  but  repeatedly  and  earnestly  exhorts 
baptized  persons  to  *  watch,'  to  press  on  in  their  christian  course; 
to  '  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  men,  if 
they  seek,  will  easily  find,  that  no  such  consequence,  as  you  have 
mentioned,  can  justly  follow  from  believing  in  baptismal  Regenera- 
tion. 

"  Hen.  is  there,  pray,  any  authority  In  Scripture  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  apostles  taught  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  Regenera- 
tion. 

"  Cha.  Certainly,  or  the  church  would  not  so  urgently  and  con- 
tinually enforce  it.  These  expressions,  '  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  vvith  him ;'  '  risen  with  Christ ;' 
*  put  on  the  new  man ;'  *  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  all  arose 
from  the  form  of  administering  baptism.  Besides  we  all  know  that 
baptism  itself  cannot  save  ;  therefore,  as  all  must  be  baptized,  some- 
thing is  given  in  baptism  ;  and  that  is  what  is  meant  of  baptismal 
Regeneration. 

"  Hen.  Then  you  would  Infer  that  persons  who  have  been  bap- 
tized, are  not  to  be  urged  to  become  regenerate  ? 

"  Cha.  Undoubtedly.  In  Scripture  there  is  hot  a  single  instance 
^f  any  exhortation  to  Christians  to  become  rpgenernte ,  but  there 
are  several  addressed  to  Christians  to  be  again  and  again  renexved. 
Simon  Magus  was  baptized  in  his  iniquity,  and  yet  was  not  exhorted 
to  be  regenerated,  but  to  repent. 

*'  He7i.  If,  as  the  church  teaches,  all  baptized  persons  are  rege- 
nerate, what  can  be  said  as  to  those  who  have  not  been  baptized  in 
^-infanpy,  and  seek  baptism  afterwards,  not  as  a  religious  duty,  or 
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from  conscientious  motives,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  some  tem- 
poral advantage  ? 

"  Cha.  Why  that  even  in  their  case,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  offered? 
for  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament  requires  that  the  sign  and  the 
grace  should  so  far  go  together,  and,  extreme  as  the  case  is,  the 
sacrament  w\)uld  not  he  repeated^  but  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  must  depend  on  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  from  all  his  sins,  and  among  them,  that  of  having 
profaned  a  holy  and  divine  rite.  Besides,  those  who  receive  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  unworthily,  could  not  be  guilty  of  rejecting 
the  grace  whilst  they  received  the  sign,  if  both  the  grace  and  the 
sign  were  not  offered  for  their  acceptance, 

"  Hen.  I  certainly  see  this  question  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  what  I  did,  and  more  in  the  way  in  which  you  wish  me  to 
consider  it. 

*'  Cha.  I  very  much  rejoice  at  what  you  sa)"-,  and  trust  that 
the  subject  thus  happily  begun,  will  be  abundantly  confirmed  to 
you  in  all  your  endeavours  to  understand  it  better.  The  more  you 
consider  it  in  the  way  in  which,  from  the  authority  of  Scripture 
and  of  all  ancient  churches,  it  is  proposed  in  our  own  Liturgy  and 
the  offices  of  our  excellent  church,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
that  it  is  not  of  man's  device,  but  that  it  comes  from  God,  He,  in 
mercy,  hath  opened  a  way  of  salvation  for  all  who  will  come  unto 
him,  and  of  his  great  love  to  the  little  ones,  whom  he  lovtiis  before 
they  can  know  him,  he  has  found  out  a  way  by  which  they  may,  by 
the  holy  gift  bestowed  in  their  baptism,  be  early  brought  unto  him, 
and  dedicated  to  his  service.  He  kindly  and  readily  received  little 
children  when  he  was  upon  earth,  and  he  still  receives  them  unto 
himself  now  that  he  has  ascended  into  the  heavens."     P.  Ti* 
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Mjller.      IS  it). 

When  moral  principles  of  tlie  most  vital  importance  f<> 
social  order  are  involved,  we  have  e\er  thought  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  speak  in  the  bold  and  simple  language  of, truth.  We  should 
have  thought  it  beneath  us  to  have  crouched  in  servile  adulation 
at  the  feet  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  whom  the  poem  before  us  i» 
addressed.  He  has  beeu  spared  long  enough  ;  it  is  high  tinie 
that  he  should  know,  by  channels  the  most  open,  in  what  light 
the  English  nation  esteem  him.  There  are  casus  in  which  the 
voir*  of  public  censure  should  be  heard,  not  so  much  as  an. act  of 
vengeance  on  ihe  individual,  as  a  warning  and  an  example  to 
others  ;  aiid  the  attempt  to  stiHe  the  burst  of  just  indignation^ 
especially  in  those  who  profess  to  be  the  guardians  of  public 
principle,  is  in  our  minds  aii  act  of  worse  ihuu  cowardice. 

We 
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We  have  recorded  in  very  plain  terms  our  opinion  upon  the 
principles  and  poetry  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  we  are  happy  to 
lind  that  there  are  others  who  both  feel  and  acknowledge  its 
justice.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  before  us  appears  to  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  in  a  very  just  point  of  view, 
when  he  considers  them  as  exhibiting  much  more  of  the  fretful- 
ness,  than  of  the  grandeur  of  the  storm. 

The  following  lines  are  keen  and  powerful,  and  but  too  well 
apply  to  their  subject : 

*'  Oh,  'tis  an  easy  task,  in  verse  to  prate 

Of  broken  hearts,  and  bosoms  desolate  ! 

And  'tis  a  thriving  trade !  let  Murray  tell, 

What  thou  hast  written,  and  for  him — how  well. 

Would  that  each  hungry  wretch,  dear  Britain  owns, 

Could  vend  his  mis'ry,  and  impawn  his  groans  ; 

Could  bring,  like  thee,  his  wretchedness  for  sale. 

Made  up  for  use,  in  Pilgrimage  and  Tale  ! 

And  thus  the  Mendicant,  protudes  to  sight 

His  mangled  limb,  our  pity  to  excite  ; 

Lives  on  the  i*eal  wounds  acquir'd  in  wars, 

Or  feeds  and  fattens  on  factitious  scars. 

Oh,  when  thy  muse  prolific,  next  supplies 

Her  import  vast,  of  marketable  sighs, 

Somewhat,  perchance,  thy  bounty  then  may  spare. 

For  real  sorrows  and  substantial  care  : 

Somewhat,  self-exiled  Misanthrope,  for  those. 

Who  have  not  found  thus  vendible  their  woes.  ' 

Yet  still  proceed — still  chant  thy  gloomy  lays, 

Insult — retract — bespatter,  and  bepraise ; 

Pour  on  the  Town  in  one  continued  tide, 

The  dark  o'erflowings  of  thy  cynic  pride  : 

While  every  puling  Miss  the  story  greets — 

Hugs  to  her  breast  these  lordly,  dear  conceits  ; 

Her  hours — her  sorrows— and  her  tears  resigns. 

To  ruffian  hordes,  and  wand'ring  libertines."     P.  6. 

In  the  course  of  the  poem  we  find  some  strong  and  good  lines, 
which  evince  no  mean  poetical  power.  The  following  strain  is 
pot  less  conspicuous  for  its  beauty  than  for  its  piety : 

"  Mysterious  Power  !  what  tho'  to  human  gaze, 
Secret  thy  will,  inscrutable  thy  ways  : 
What  tho'  no  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom  profound, 
Tho'  darkness  veil  thee,  and  tho'  clouds  surround  ; 
Yet  will  the  humble  heart  in  Thee  confide, 
For  hope  to  strengthen,  and  for  light  to  guide  I 
Enough  of  sorrow  in  this  world  appears, 
A  waste  of  woe,  a  wilderness  of  tears ; 

Fitful 
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Fitful  the  light  that  cheers  its  gloominess ; 
Why  then  essay  to  make  that  little  less  ? 
Let  Fancy  rather,  with  her  meteor  ray, 
Prolong  the  charm,  and  lengthen  out  the 
Or  strew  v/ith  fairy  flowers  our  rugged  way 

There  is  certainly  an  energy  and  a  point  in  this  Epistle,  which 
shew  it  to  be  the  woik  of  no  common  hand.  The  author  givqs 
every  credit  that  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron,  he  appears 
to  esteem  him  as  a  poet  higher,  perhaps,  than  we  do  ourselveq. 
It  is  the  misapplication  of  tliose  powers  which  is  the  object  of 
this  animadversion,  which  is  conceived  with  justice  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  spirit.  With  a  few  corrections,  this  short  poemj 
might  lay  a  very  fair  claim  to  no  small  share  of  public  appro- 
bation. 
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X  HIS  is  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  author, 
as  we  believe,  of  "  A  Visit  to  Paris,"  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  and  of  some  original  thought.  The  piece  before  us  is  on 
the  death  of  the  author's  child,  who  died,  as  the  preface  informs 
us,  at  Paris,  in  November  18 IG.  The  sorrows  of  a  fatlier  are 
not  fit  subjects  of  criUcisni,  npr  even  a  poem  springing  froni 
ihem,  unless  it  be  too  forcibly  obtruded  upon  our  attention,  to 
be  passed  over  ir<  silence.  The  lines  before  us  are  not  merely 
an  epitaph  or  an  elegy,  whic^  speak  more  ta  the  heart  than  to 
the  understanding,  they  form  a  poem  of  eiglit  hundred  and 
forty  verses,  and  appear  to  be  brought  forward  with  the  same 
claims  to  public  notice  as  any  other  poem,  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject. We  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Scott,  though, 
perhaps,  the  very  act  of  exposing  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world 
might  relieve  iis  from  that  apprehension  :  we  would  only  lament 
that  he  ever  made  them  public.  What  can  be  said  of  such  lines 
as  the  following? 

"  The  morning  comes  to  us  with  wearlwew, 

The  night  with  vvakeful«w5 — meal-times  with  fxillness^ 
'J  he  fineness  of  the  day  is  dreari?2e55 — 
Silence  disturbs  us— friendly  talk  is  dullH«5." 

Or  again,  to  the  description  of  a  nurse's  pride  iu  producing, 
l)efore  company,  a  favourite  child. 

"  No 
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*'  No  warm  embracing,  no  exulting  showing, 
Mixed  with  recountings  of  each  various  going — 
Sudden  exclaimings,  breathless  interjections — 
The  hubbub  of  the  bursting-in  affections." 

These  are  passages  which  set  criticism  at  defiance.  We  liave 
carefully  searched  for  some  pretty  idea,  which  might  redeem 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  public  estimation.  The  following  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  which  we  can  find,  descriptive  of  the  unconsciousness 
of  a  dying  child. 

*'  When  his  eyes  dimm'd  and  glaz'd,  he  little  knew 
That  as  he  lost  us,  'twas  his  tinal  view ; 
Though  his  arms  drop't  from  the  fond  hold  he  took, 
His  spirit  startled  not,  as  if  forsook." 

Excepting  that  *'  forsook"  should  he  *'  forsaking/'  this  is 
rather  a  pleasing  passage;  with  this,  therefore,  we  will  close 
our  criticism  upon  the  poem  of  Mr.  Scott,  assuring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  to  his  subject  alone  he  owes  our  forbear- 
ance :  rea  est  sacra  miser. 

The  concluding  poems,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  strange 
medley.  There  are  some  line  ideas,  but  so  sadly  mauled  and 
<-*bscured  in  the  expression,  that  they  lose  their  whole  energy 
and  force.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  INIr,  Scott  as  a  prose- 
writer,  but  we  are  bound  to  inform  him  that  for  poetry  he  has 
riot  the  slightest  genius  or  taste. 


Art.  XV.  Menudr  of  the  Church  of  France  in  the  7?e?>??5 
of  Louis  XI r,  Xi^,  XVI,  and  the" f reach  Revolution.  % 
C.  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincohi's  Inn.  8vo,  Clarke  and  Son.  1817. 

Le  Hoij  S\ivisera.     Is.     Stockdale.     1817- 

Of  all  the  advocates  of  Catholic  Eniancipafion,  (here  are  none 
whose  works  are  written  with  so  much  art,  lujne  whose  repre- 
sentations are  clothed  in  such  designing  fallacy  as  the  author  of 
the  work  before  ns.  jSIr.  C.  Butler  is  ceitainly  no  commofi 
man  ;  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  Church, 
skilful  in  tlic  selection  of  those  arguments  and  facts  nhich  are 
lit  to  meet  the  public  eye,  judicious  in  the  concealment  of  such 
as  must  startle  even  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  Under  the  appearance  of  the  most  caiulid  and  opea 
liberality,  he  conceals  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  bigotry. 
To  prove  this  assertion  to  the  -iatisfactiou  of  every  calm  and  dis- 
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passionate  reader,  no  other  testimony  need   be  advanced,  but 
ihe  contents  of  the  present  volume. 

We  well  remember  a  curious  correspondence  which  was  car- 
ried on  some  short  lime  since  between  our  author  and  Rowland 
Hill,  in  which  the  dissenting  interest  was  strongly  canvasbod, 
through  their  leader,  to  support  the  Catholic  cause.  Propi'iie- 
mus  pocu/itm  amoris  was  the  motto  of  the  first  letter  ot  Mr. 
Butler.  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Hill  demurred,  giving  as  his 
only  reason,  the  intolerance  of  the  Catholics'  respecting  the  liual 
salvation  of  all  those  who  die  out  of  the  pale  of  theii  Church. 
Tiie  reply  of  Mr.  Butler  was  rather  a  curious  one,  endeavouimg 
by  specious  distinctions  to  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hill  from 
the  main  point,  and  to  elude  the  force  of  the  question,  without 
returning  a  direct  and  simple  answer.  To  Mr.  Butler  we  would 
repeat  the  interrogatory  again  and  again  ;  "  Does  lie  believe  that 
arn/  Protestant  dying  in  a  state  of  wilful  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Ixoiiie  can  be  saved?"  He  cannot  answer  Ay  u  :  he 
dare  not  answer  No  ! 

We  find  these  historical  memoirs  dedicated  to  no  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  might  perhaps  seem  an  extraordinary 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  dedicate  a  publication,  which  was  partly 
Avritten  to  vindicate,  or  at  least  to  excuse  the  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  to  the  patron  of  their  imitators  in  Eng* 
land.  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  recorded  his  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Catholic  emancipation,  in  njuch  too  strong  a  manner 
for  Mr.  Butler  to  expect  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  such  tergiver- 
sation, as  now  to  give  it  his  support.  We  have  too  high  an  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  suppose  that  he  will  sacniice  his  re- 
corded principles  and  character  to  the  claims  of  a  mean  and 
fluttering  popularity.  Mr.  Butler  has  probably  his  reasons  and 
his  hopes,  without  which  we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  never 
have  adopted  so  strange  a  proceeding. 

The  professed  design  ot  thess  memoirs  is  to  give  an  historical 
account  of  the  Gallican  Church  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVL  lis  real  aim  is  to  soften  those 
objections,  and  to  quiet  those  alarms  which  might  justly  arise 
in  ihe  minds  of  thinking  men  from  the  present  state  of  Roman 
Catholic  affairs. 

The  revival  of  tlie  order  of  Jesuits  is  indeed  a  striking 
proof,  that  neither  is  the  temper  of  Popery  changed,  nor  her 
spirit  extinguished,  'i'he  dangers  which  threaten  the  Christian 
world,  from  the  re-organization  of  this  powerful  niachine,  are  by 
no  means  distant :  the  efltrct  which  it  will  have  upon  our  own 
country,  if  Catholic  emancipation  be  granted,  is  instant  and  im- 
mediate. Excluded  from  every  Catholic  state,  driven  from  the 
confines  even  of  Russia,  that  very  country  which  v\as  the  refuge 
9  of 
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of  their  expiring  order,  to  what  point  Mill  they  more  immediately 
direct  their  aim?  In  Ireland  they  will  find  not  only  a  ready  re- 
ception, but  materials  worthy  of  their  labours.  Intrigue  has  ever 
been  the  distinguishing  character,  the  darling  policy  of  this  ob- 
noxious Older  :  every  country,  every  cabinet  in  Europe,  England 
■alone  excepted,  were  the  victims  of  their  crafty,  meddling,  and 
ambitious  designs.  In  the  present  day  the  case  will  be  reversed ; 
the  British  islands  will  become  the  first  object  upon  which  they 
will  try  the  power  of  their  recovered  influence  ;  and  fatal  will  be 
the  experiment  upon  the  peace  of  our  coimtry. 

The  extent  of  illegal  organization  in  Ireland  is  already  alarm- 
ing, and  when  animated  by  the  subtle  spirit,  and  guided  by  the 
artful  counsels  of  these  adepts  in  intrigue,  it  cannot  fail  of  effect- 
ing its  great  and  leading  design — the  separation  of  ire- 
land  FROM  THIS  COUNTRY. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  is  the  object  of 
immediate  apprehension,  we  will  not  say;  but  from  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  some  unexpected  turn  of  political  affairs  may 
bring  a  knot  of  Roman  Catholics  into  high  power  and  office, 
their  machinations  will  be  felt  in  a  most  alarming  degree.  The 
subtle  casuistry  by  which  th«y  first  command  the  conscience  of 
the  individual,  and  then  by  degrees  insinuate  themselves  into 
public  councils  and  public  measures,  is  suihciently  known  by 
those,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  intrigues,  assassinations, 
and  rebellions,  of  which  history  declares  them  to  have  been  the 
instigators  and  authors.  To  quiet  the  sensation  universally  felt 
on  the  revival  of  this  order,  is  the  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Butler's 
present  work.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see,  what  implicit  con- 
fidence Mr.  Butler  reposes  upon  the  ignorance,  the  indolence, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  English  nation. 

He  takes  for  granted  that  his  laboured  panegyric  upon  the 
piety,  the  innocence,  and  the  morals  of  the  Jesuits,  will  pass 
current  without  molestation.  He  would  represent  them  as  a. 
mei  itorious  race  of  men,  who  sufitered  the  grossest  calumny  and 
slander;  that  all  the  acts  of  their  persecutions  and  intrigues,  all 
the  licences  of  their  casuistry  and  sophistry,  were  only  the  mis- 
representations of  their  enemies.  But  we  will  not  take  their 
character  from  their  enemies,  but  from  themselves.  What  says 
the  celebrated  Sanchez  on  the  nature  of  an  oath. 

"  Si  quis—jiiret  se  nn.nj'ecisse  uliquid  quod  revera  fecit,  intelligendo 

intra  se  aliquid  aliud  quodnonjecit,  vel  aliain  diem  ah  ea  in  quajecity 

vel  quod  vis  aliud  additum  verum,  revera  non  mentitur,  nee  est  per- 

jtirus;  immo  hoc  est  ucilissimum  adtegenda  midta.    Sanchez,  lib.  Ill, 

c.  6.  n.  15. 

Mr.  Butler,  \vc  have  no  doubt,  is  well  acquainted  with  this 

and 
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and  other  passages  in  the  same  author,  and  is  also  not  a  stranger 
to  Escobar,  to  Gaspar  Hartado,  to  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  same  stamp,  whose  systems  we  shall 
shortly  lay  before  the  public,  that  they  may  know  what  is  the 
doctrine,  and  what  is  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  as  represented, 
not  by  their  enemies,  but  by  themselves. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists,  are  divested,  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Butler,  of  all  their 
horrors,  and  the  blame  thrown  entirely  upon  the  state,  not  upon 
the  ecclesiastics.  A  laboured  and  excessive  panegyric  is  passed 
upon  Louis  XIV.  upon  his  piety,  his  attachment  to  the  Church, 
&c.  though  Mr.  Butler  unwarily  admits  that 

"  The  extinction  of  the  Hugonot  religion  in  every  part  of  his  do. 
minions,  was  one  of  that  monarch's  most  favourite  projects,  and  was 
pursued  by  liim  through  the  v/hole  of  his  reign  with  the  most  un- 
deviating  attention." 

Yet  this  is  the  mpnarch  whose  intolerant  acts  are  the  theme  of 
constant  panegyric  with  Mr.  Butler,  who  is  held  up  as  "  the 
*nli!;httned  friend  of  religious  liberty.'' 

The  approaching  consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims  cannot 
be  viewed  by  every  Churchman  and  Protestant  without  the 
most  heartfelt  anxiety.  The  revival  of  the  inquisition,  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  all  tlie  Icadmg  characters  of  the  Cathdic  reli- 
gion, prove  that  in  spirit,  in  temper,  and  in  design,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  is  unaltered.  There  is  the  same  bigotry,  the  same 
intolerance,  the  same  jealousy  of  divided  empire.  Yet  this^ 
Church  is  to  be  admitted,  (in  the  language  of  the  day)  to  ^ 
.share  of  tliat  constitution,  w  hose  essential  character  arises  from 
her  exclusion.  If  we  admit  the  Church  of  Rome  within  oui' 
walls,  as  a  sharer  in  political  power,  our  old  constitution  is 
gone.  \Ve  may  try  the  experiment  of  a  new  one,  if  we  choose 
It,  and  entrust  the  forn;ialion  of  it  to  l^ord  Castlcreagh  and  Mr. 
C  Butler. 

But  V,  hat  hopes  have  we  of  conciliatioxi  ?  It  is  a  fact,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  greater  lengths  we  have  gone  in  con-, 
cession,  the  further  we  have  receded  from  conciliation.  We 
are  now  told  by  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  that  the  admis- 
sion (.if  them  into  such  a  share  of  the  constitution  as  we  enjoy 
ourselves,  would  be  at)  insult,  '^i'he  Protestant  Church  is  by 
the  constitution  sulject  to  the  crown  in  temporals,  especially  iu 
the  nomination  of  Bishops  :  to  submit  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  same  law  is  considered  an  insult.  The  Catholics 
tljerefore  rifjuire,  not  only  an  equal  share  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution with  the  Protestunis,  but  require  that  siiarc  to  be  en- 
larged to  u  degree  which  is  destructi\c  of  the  whole. 

The- 
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The  domestic  nomination,  as  it  is  called,  contains  in  itself  a 
perfect  fallacy.  It  professes  to  exclude  the  foreign  influence  of 
the  Pope,  whereas  it  is  of  itself  an  act  of  that  very  influence.  Do- 
mestic nomination  is  not  acknowledged  as  an  inherent  right;  but 
as  a  delegated  power — delegated  by  that  very  foreign  influence, 
against  v\hich  every  Briton  ought  to  protest,  and  dependent  upon 
a  Concordat  of  the  Pope  which  may  be  revoked  to-morrow. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  last  month  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Catho- 
lics considered  "  the  nomination  of  Catholic  Bishops  by  the 
Crown  to  be  an  act  which  inust  inevitably  end  in  tlie  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Religion." 

If  such  be  the  danger  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  Protest- 
ant nomination,  what  must  be  the  danger  to  the  Protestant 
Church  from  Catholic  nomination  ?  The  number  of  Catholic 
members  in  both  Houses  might  be  but  small;  but  if  that  num- 
ber, however  small,  were  to  form  the  basis  of  an  administration, 
let  Mr.  Butler  anticipate  with  joy  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  Catholics,  in  short,  claim  a  right 
to  legislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  while  they  deny  the  right 
of  Protestants  to  legislate  for  a  Catholic. 

The  experience  of  t300  years  has  proved,  that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  never  can  agree  in  administering  the  political  power 
of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  It  is  the  genius  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  struggle  for  ascendancy  ;  and  the  events  of 
the  present  day  have  shewn,  that  her  spirit  of  domination,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  is  unextinguished.  No  real  conciliation 
can  result  from  the  measures  proposed  :  the  nearer  two'contend- 
ing  interests  are  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  more  ferocious 
will  be  their  conflict,  and  the  more  exasperated  their  aversion ; 
and  in  the  present  case,  the  feuds  and  animosities  of  religious 
party,  would  be  rendered  still  more  aggravated  in  themselves, 
and  still  more  destructive  to  the  state,  by  the  rancour  of  poli- 
tical contention- 

By  those  who  look  for  the  destruction  of  all  religious  estab- 
lishmeBts  in  general,  and  of  our  national  Church  in  particular. 
Catholic  emancipation  will  be  ever  hailed  as  the  great  instru- 
menf  of  effecting  their  purposes,  as  containing  in  itself  the  great 
principle  of  disorganization  and  confusion.  But  we  trust  that 
there  is  yet  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  that  sturdy  and  con- 
stitutional spirit,  which  will  oppose  a  decided  barrier  to  the  in- 
novations of  a  short  sighted  and  destructive  policy,  though  it  be 
supported  by  the  inauspicious  junction  of  two  opposite  extremes, 
encroaching  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  iotidcl  indifference 
on  the  other, 
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Art.  I.    JVat    Tt/Iei\     A   dramatic  Poem.     12nio.      70  pp. 

3s.  6d.     Sherwood  and  Co.      1817. 

II.  A  Letter  to  IV.  Smith,  M.P.fromll.  Sonthei/,  Esq.  Second 

Edition.     45  pp.     Murray.      181?. 

All  who  have  heard  of  Wat  Tyler  are  sufficiently  apprized  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  ;  that  it  is  a  farrago  of  the  merest  com- 
mon places  of  Revohuiouists,  too  shallow  to  impose  upon  any 
inan  of  ordinary  capacity,  too  mischievous  in  intent  not  to  disgust 
the  good,  and  not  sufficiently  coarse  to  please  the  radically  bad. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  specimen  of  one  class  of  opinions  which 
arose  out  of  the  disorder  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  may  Jo 
the  historian  be  hereafter  a  valuable  document,  illustrating,  like 
other  extravagant  pamphlets,  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  written.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  equally  disappoint  the  hopes 
pnd  the  fears  of  those  readers  who  may  have  anticipated,  either 
with  joy  or  alarm,  an  abundant  selection  of  every  thing  most  fla- 
grantly seditious  or  absurd  in  the  original  work.  The  following 
extract  will  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  style  anci 
language  of  the  whole. 

"  Tyler. — Thhik  not,  my  countrymen,  on  private  wrongs. 
Remember  what  yourselves  have  long  endured. 
Think  of  the  insults,  wrongs,  and  contumelies. 
Ye  bear  from  your  proud  lords — that  your  hard  toil 
Manures  their  fertile  fields — you  plow  the  earth, 
You  sow  the  corn,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest,—^ 
They  riot  on  the  produce ! — That,  like  beasts, 
They  sell  you  with  their  land — claim  all  the  fruits 
Wfiich  the  kindly  earth  produces  as  their  ov/n. 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth  ! 
On,  on  to  Freedom  ;  feel  but  your  own  strength^, 
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Be  but  resolved,  and  these  destructive  tyrants 
Shall  shrink  before  your  vengeance, 

"  Hob. On  to  London — 

The  tidings  fly  before  us — the  court  trembles— » 
Liberty ! — Vengeance ! — Justice  ! 

END   OF    ACT    THE    FlllST. 

«  ACT  n. 

"  scene blackheath. 

«  Tyler,  Hob,  &c. 

«  SONG. 

<•  '  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?' 

"  Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot, 
Born  within  the  stra^v'-roof 'd  cot  ? 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave, 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
Long,  long  labour,  little  rest. 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd  ; 
Drain 'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Puuish'd  next  for  being  poor : 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Born  within  the  straw-roof'd  cot. 

*'  While  the  peasant  works — to  sleep ; 
What  the  peasant  sows — to  reap ; 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie, 
Hioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool, 
Still  to  hold  despotic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn  ; 
This  is  to  be  nobly  born. 

*' '  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?' 

",7rtc/i;S/rrtriv. The  mob  are  up  in  London—the  proud  courtiers 
Begin  to  tremble. 

*'  Tom  Miller. Aye,  aye,  'tis  time  to  tremble  ; 

Who'll  plow  their  fields,  who'll  do  their  drudgery  now  ? 
And  work  like  horses,  to  give  them  the  harvest  ? 

"  Jack  Straxv. — •!  only  wonder  we  lay  quiet  so  long. 
We  had  always  the  same  strength,  and  we  deserved 
The  ills  we  met  with  for  not  usin<;  it. 

"  Hob. — ^^'ily  do  we  fear  those  animals  called  lords  i 
What  is  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  us  ? 
Is  not  my  arm  tis  miglitv  as  a  Barou's  ?"     i*.  21. 
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But  we  have  prefixecj  Its  name,  together  with  that  of  the 
Letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  to  the  beginning  of  this  article,  because 
they  both  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  because 
the  composition  of  Wat  T^ler  has  been  the  ground  of  that  at- 
tack upon  the  character  of  its  author,  which  he  has,  in  the 
*'  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith,"  endeavoured  (o  refute,  and  into  the 
justice  of  which  we  now  propose  to  inquire. 

For,  as  most  of  our  readers  well  know,  both  the  publications 
now  under  review  proceed  equally  from  the  same  pen,  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Southey  :  a  name  ranking  witli  the  highest  of  our  living 
authors,  and  destined,  v.'e  hope,  to  hold  hereafter  a  rank  scarcely 
lower  than  tiie  highest  in  the  noble  catalogue  of  English  genius. 
Such  a  man's  fame  is  more  than  his  own  private  possession  ;  it 
belongs  to  his  country ;  and  when  his  life  shall  be  read  by  poste- 
rity, every  stain  upon  it  will  be  contemplated  wilh  sorrow,  as  de- 
tracting something  from  the  national  glory.  We  may  be  allowed 
therefore,  without  being  guilty  of  any  improper  interference,  to 
interest  ourselves  in  Mr.  Southey's  character  ;  to  examine  im- 
partially the  accusations  brought  against  it,  and  to  state  simply 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  dispassionate  men  concerning  him. 
However  erroneous  our  judgment  may  be,  we  may  at  least  de- 
clare that  it  is  given  in  sincerity  ;  that  where  we  censure  it  is  with- 
out malice  ;  where  we  acquit  it  is  without  partiality. 

The  case  before  us  is  sutFiciently  notorious.  Every  one  knows 
that  Wat  Tyler,  a  poem  written  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  early 
youth,  but  never  published,  has  been  now  surreptitiously  given  to 
the  world  by  the  enemies  of  its  author,  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
having  once  professed  the  very  same  opinions  which  he  has  re- 
cently on  several  occasions  strongly  condemned.  The  same 
charge  has  been  also  founded  upon  the  nature  of  a  variety  of  his 
former  productions  ;  it  has  been  brought  forward  at  various 
times  and  places,  vvith  more  or  less  of  rancour  ;  especially,  as 
we  are  told,  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  in  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  To  this  last  attack  Mr. 
Southey  has  thought  proper  to  reply,  in  the  Letter  which  forms 
one  of  the  subjects  of  our  present  article  ;  and  having  now  the 
whole  matter  before  us,  we  shall  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  our  proposed  investigation  of  its  merits. 

It  is  n»t,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Southey's  early  wri- 
tings breathe  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  that  they  were  favourable 
to  the  notions  of  universal  equality,  which  prevailed  during  the 
tirst  years  of  the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Southey  himself 
avows  the  fact,  and  denies  that  he  feels  any  shame  in  the  avowal ; 
for  ourselves,  we  cannot  well  decide  how  far  his  errors  were 
imputable  to  others  or  to  himself;  and  we  too  well  understand 
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the  perilous  state  of  a  youu»-  man's  mind,  especially  of  a  mind 
liighly  gifted  by  nature,  v\hen  it  begins  to  think  and  to  form  rule's 
and   opinions  for  itself,  wubout  tbe  watchful  assistance  of  some 
experienced  friend,  to   pass  a   very  harsh  condemnation  on  the 
mistakes  into  \vhi':h  he  may  fail.     The  guidance  and  counsels  of 
older  friends  are  amongst  the  many  advantages  furnished  by  an 
University  education  :  and  it  is  to   the  want  of  these  that  we 
uould  attribute  the  wild  and'  incorrect  judgments    too    ofteit 
formed    by   those   who  have  never  deiived  instruction  but  from 
their  regular  teachers,  and  who  have  never  known  how  sweet 
wisdom  is,  when  it  proceeds  out  of  the  lips  of  a  friend.     If  then 
Mr.  Southey  was  one  of  those  so  unfortusiately  circumstanced, 
the  errors  of  his  youth  are  entitled  to  our  siucerest  pity  and  for- 
bearance :   but  we  cannot  feel  so  indulgent  tosvards  him,  when 
he  declares,  even  in  the  very  Letter  now  under  review,  that  ^'  nei- 
ther before   God  nor  man   is   he  ashamed  of  them,"  p.  19; — 
.when  he  seems  to  trace  in  them,  not  without  complacency,  indi- 
cations of  joutisai!  geiierosity  ;  and  considers  them  as  the  natural 
effect  of  the  acquaintance  obtained,  in  a  regular  scholastic  edu- 
cation, with  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Ko!ne.      This  language 
cannot  be  suifered,  for  the   oj^inions  which  are  tlius  spoken  of, 
were  utterly  inconsistent  with   the   spirit  of  Christianiiy  ;  and 
tlioagh  we  may  forgive  Mr.  Southey  for  liaving  entertained  tliem, 
^et  we   cannot  allow  any  lurking  fondness  for  interesting  sins, 
i)ut  must  insist,  if  he  would  hope  lor  pardon,  on  his  full  and 
perfect  repentance. 

Yet  we  will  confess  that,  amidst  all  his  errors,  there  might  be 
seen  "  some  sparks  of  hope,  which  eider  years  might  happily 
bring  forth."  if  he  syoipatiized  with  John  of  Leyden,  and  the 
Ansbaptists  Of  ihe  sixteenth  ctnlury,  there  was  yet  something 
in  him  v^hich  revolted  from  a  fellowship  with  the  author  of  the 
*•  Age  of  Reason."  He  was  gsiiiiy  "f  no  outrages  against  Chris- 
tianity; on  the  contrary,  his  fond  aiiticipations  v.  ere  directed  to 
the  time  "  when  Chrlsi  should  come,  and  all  things  be  fuliilled." 
Vagr.e  and  unsound  as  his  faiih  was,  he  yet  retamed  far  more 
than  enough  to  dis/ingu!sh  him  from  the  herd  of  common  revo- 
lutionists ;  nor,  like  them,  did  he  ever  suffer  his  affections  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  tlie  cant  of  uiuversal  [>hiianthropy :  but  in  this  his 
Career  has  ever  been  equally  liQuourable,  that  the  social  and  do- 
mestic virtues  have  ever  been  held  by  him  in  due  reverence,  and 
that  he  has  always  shown  himself  warmly  alive  to  the  quiet 
ch;M-ms  of  domestic  huppiness. 

!t  were  injustice   therefore    to  Mr.  Soutliey  to  identify  him 
wiili  the  mabS  of  revclutionists  either  in  France  or  in  England  ; 
the  most  th:it  can   be  said  is,  that  his  agreement  with  them  iu 
one   point  made   hii»  too  oiten  i'ojget  his  n>.ore  essential  differ- 
ence* 
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ences  with  tlieni  in  others:  just  as  l)e  has  done  in  later  times 
with  the  party  to  winch  he  has  Hime  attaclied  himself.  Yet 
with  him,  the  fiimoiis  cry  of  "  War  to  tlie  castle  and  peace  fa 
the  cottage,"  was  perfecily  sincere;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
under  the  nisme  of  liberty,  riiin  was  entailed  alike  on  the  cottage 
and  the  castle^  when  he  found  that  ti)e  men  to  whom  he  had 
yoked  himself,  were  ahove  all  others  most  repugnant  to  eveiy 
thing  really  noble, — that  they  were  cocirse  and  sensual, — the  re- 
tailers and  even  adiiiteraters  of  the  worst  poison  of  older  so- 
phistry, and  that  their  Ijopes  were  not  his  hopes, — he  began  to 
pau^e  and  to  reflect,  di.d  the  whole  scene  began  to  assume  iu 
his  eyes  a  different  aspect.  His  experiment  had  totally  tailed  ; 
the  reform  he  desired  had  not  been  attained :  yet'  they  vvith 
whom  he  had  begun  the  chace,  still  continued  it,  and  still  in- 
sisted that  the  hideous  fsend,  whose  steps  they  followed,  was  no 
other  than  true  liberty.  There  is  a  poem  in  the  "  Annual  An- 
thology," entitled  "  Recantation,"  the  tenor  of  which  will  well 
illustrate  what  we  have  here  stated.  No  other  course  reniaiued 
for  Mr.  Southey,  if  his  own  principles  were  dear  to  him,  than 
to  separate  himself  from  tlie  self-styled  reformers  of  the  day. 
With  whom  he  should  unite  might  still  be  doubtful,  but  he  could 
not  hesitate  whom  to  shun, 

We  consider  ilr.  Southey,  then,  as  fully  absolved  from  the 
charge  of  deserting  his  former  associates  ;  one  only  point  they 
had  ever  shared  in  common, — an  attachment  namely  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  :  and  to  this  Mr.  Southey  has  clung  viith  more 
fidelity  at  least  than  his  reviiers.  For  they  being  for  the  most 
part  the  slaves  of  faction,  and  looking  to  names  and  parties 
rather  than  to  principles,  have  been  led  on  to  advocate  the  cause, 
and  to  palliate  the  eAcesses  (^f  tyranny,  when  it  was  exercised 
by  ih.e  "  Champion  and  Child  of  Jacobinism."  Mr.  Southey, 
on  the  contrary,  became  a  zealous  patriot,  when  he  saw  that 
England  was  in  truth  struggling  fur  the  best  interests  of  Europe; 
and  ahhongh  iie  had  once  wrshed  well  to  France,  when  he  ima- 
gined that  her  independence  vvas  threatened  by  a  coaiition  of 
kings,  he  yet  became  her  deternuned  enemy,  when  he  saw  her 
in  turn  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  other  nations  the  yoke  of 
her  imperial  dynasty.  Nor  should  we  deem  it  ditiicult  to  col- 
lect from  this  source,  his  gradual  appro-ximation  to  the  party  of 
the  present  government,  it  is  a  well  known  bond  of  union,  to 
have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  :  and  when  the 
Spanish  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Southey  found  that  the  cause  uf 
freedom,  and  the  nation  for  which  he  felt  an  aiiection  little  less 
than  patriotic,  were  by  one  party  panegyrized  and  supported, 
by  the  other  treated  with  indifiference,  or  even  witii  contempt. 
Here  was  a  positive  tie  to   bind  him  to  the  government ;  anc-l 
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tins  tie  became  daily  stronger,  as  the  war  assumed  an  Interest 
more  and  more  engrossing,  and   as  he   himsdf  was  continually 
reviled  by  his  opponents,  and  upbraided  for  becoming  the  hire- 
ling of  uiinisters.     The  rest  is  an  easy  progress  : — reviled  by  one 
party  and  caressed  by  the  other,  liis  enmities  and  his  attachments 
Mere  daily  becoming  more  confirmed  :  and  as  wo  hasten  to  smooth 
away  all  important  differences  of  opinion  between  us  and  our 
friend?,  so  Mr.  Southcy  has  naturally  softened  or  retracted  such 
eentiments  as  stil!  seemed  to  connect  him  witli  the  party  of  his 
enemies.     Thus  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  agreement  in  one 
point  led  to  an  union  bel\\ecii  persons  who  still  were  in  many 
respects  dissiniilar  ;  the  difference  is,  that  his  recent  friendsiiips 
have  usurped  over  him  gradually  a  more  miiversal  influence  than 
his  former  ones  ;  and  have  thus  led  him  iiito  those  inconsisten- 
ces, which  it  is  impossible  for  his  warmest  advocates  to  defend. 

For  although  the  statement  already  given,  contains  little  which 
we  think  can  be  justly  charged  against  Mr.  Southey  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  yet  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  particularly,  we 
shall  find  several  points,  in  which  it  would  be  far  more  difKcult 
to  excuse  him.     Had  he  been  content  with  attacking  the  revo- 
lutionists, few  we  think  would  have  blamed  him ;   but  to  attack 
them  as  an   independent  man,  and  as  a  professed  supporter  of 
the  opposite  party,  are  two  very  different  things ;  and  the  same 
vehemence  of  censure  which  in  the  0!7e  character  he  might  have 
safely  used,  becomes  suspicious  and  of  discreditable  appearance, 
\\hen  it  proceeds  from  him  in  the  other.     Again,  Mr.  Southey 
still  retains  on  geneial  subjects,  a  strong  zeal  for  liberty,  and  .1 
good  deal  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  in  his  views  of 
Iimnan  nature,  and  his  w  ishes  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  oi  mankind  ;  and  any  one  who  recollects 
how  he  has  aKvays  felt  upon  the  questions  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
Mr.  Windham's  Army  Bill,  and  others  of  a  similar  description, 
and  remembers  how  the  present  ministers  and  their  friciids  re- 
garded the  same  subjects,  may  be  surprised  to  sec  Mr.  Southey 
become  so  intimately  associated  with  them,  as  to  have  accepted 
at  their  hands  an  office,   by  which  he  has  inlisted  himself  as  a 
Comt  Poet,  and   has  n)ade  it  impossible  to  coJisider  him  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  determined  partizan  of  the  Court  and  its 
Ministers      Whatever  we  njay  think  of  the  office  of  Poet  T>aii- 
reat  in   itself,  we  should  be  very  illiberal  were  we  to  condemn 
yi.y   individual   generally   for  accepting  it ;    but   we    think  Mr. 
Southey 's  case  was  uoi  an  ordinary  one  ;  he  still  retained  enough 
of  his  early  opinion-^  to  make  his  Laureatship  under  a  Tory  ad- 
ministration appear  somewhat  unbecoming;  nor  was  there  any 
occasion  to  send  in  his  "  adhesion,''  under  the  form  of  courtly 
Odes,  and  congratulatory  addresses  upon  a  Royal  Marriage.    Wc 
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will  now  proceed  to  give  some  definite  examples  of  the  incon- 
sistency which  we  impute  to  him,  and  they  will  clearly  show 
how  much  more  of  a  party  man  he  is  become  even  within  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  Edinburgh  Aimuai  Register  for  1809, 
published  in  1811,  there  was  inserted  an  extract  from  a  state 
paper  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  fri- 
gates, captured  in  1 804,  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
was  alluded  to  and  justified.  To  this  extract  Mr.  Southey  affixed 
an  especial  note  of  his  own,  protesting  that  he  did  not  in  any  de- 
gree assent  to  Mr.  Canning's  opinion  of  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion. (Vid.  Edinb.  Ann.  Regist.  for  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  491.)  Yet 
in  the  Life  of  Nelson,  published  only  two  years  afterwards,  this 
very  transaction  is  declared  to  have  been  "  perfectly  justifiable." 
(Vol.ii.  p.  205.)  Surely  some  explanation  might  have  been 
given  ;  some  hint  of  the  new  information  w  hich  had  reached  the 
author  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  of  these 
passages,  and  which  had  so  materially  altered  his  sentiments. 
Again,  in  1810,  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  stigmatized 
as  "  detrimental  and  disgraceful  to  Great  Britain;"  in  1815,  we 
learn,  that  "  the  Euglish  ministers  will  be  censured  hereafter, 
not  for  having  done  so  much,  but  for  not  having  done  more  ;  for 
their  forbearance,  not  for  their  vigour."  More  than  all,  in  1810, 
we  were  told,  that  the  principles  against  which  the  combined 
Powers  had  originally  taken  up  arms,  and  by  which  they  had  been 
overthrown,  were  now  marshalled  on  our  side  by  the  event  of 
the  Spanish  war ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  praised  for  the  ^'  prophetic 
foresight"  which  he  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  *'  unhappy 
war"  of  1793.  In  1S16,  the  justice  of  that  war  is  maintained, 
and  to  say,  "  that  it  was  carried  on  by  despotic  governments 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind,"  is,  we  find,  to  assert  what  is  in 
dnect  opposition  to  the  truth  *. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  passages  here  quoted,  rela- 
tive to  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  war  of  1793,  are 
taken  from  the  following  places  ;  namely,  the  opinions  unfavourable 
to  those  two  measures,  from  the  Edinburgh  Annual    Register  for 

1808,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  53,  293,  and  tlie  apologies  for  them,  the  one 
from  No.  25  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  227,  the  other  from  No. 
31  of  the  same  journal,  p.  227.  We  may  now  be  asked  our  autho- 
rity for  ascribing  all  these  things  to  Mr.  Southey  :  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  Mr.  Southey  himself  is  our  witness,  who, 
in  his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith,"  quotes  as  his  own  words,  a  passage 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  volume  from  which  our  extracts 
are  taken,  p.  23  ;  and  there  is  direct  evidence  in  the  Register  for 

1809,  independently  of  the  similarity  of  style,  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  same  author  with  the  Register  for  1808.     As  for 
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To  give  then  a  recapitulation  of  our  judgment  upon  the  whole 
question  :  we  repeat,  that  we  think  Mr.  Soulhey  perfectly  right 
in  profiting  by  the  lesson  contained  in  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  vie  think  also  that  the  principles  of  our  present 
revolutionists  so  little  accord  with  those  at  any  time  entertained 
by  Mr.  Southey,  that  it  is  most  uirjiist  to  call  him  a  renegade 
for  his  invectives  asaiust  them.  We  believe  too  that  an  a^ree- 
ment  iu  principle,  in  one  particular,  tirst  led  to  his  union  with 
the  existing  ministry ;  but  there  was  a  point  at  which  every  feel- 
ing of  honour  and  propriety  should  have  admonished  him  to 
stop.  Something  at  least  was  due  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  who  are  warmly  alive  to  every  thing  like  an  interested 
desertion  of  old  opinions ;  and  who  knowing  that  Mr.  Soulhey 
was  once  imbued  with  democratical  principles,  and  yet  seeing 
Jiim  now  the  most  vehement  supporter  of  establishments  and 
constituted  authorities,  would  naturally,  without  entermg  into  a 
minute  examination  of  all  palliating  circumstances,  accuse  him 
of  dishonourable  apostacy.  He  would  have  been  a  more  pow- 
erful champion  of  the  cause  which  he  upholds,  had  he  given  it 
a  more  discriminating  assistance.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  deny  that 
Mr.  Southey  has  been  draw  n  within  the  fatal  gidph  of  party  spi- 
rit, and  has  been  swept  round  by  its  eddies,  and  carried  at  every 
circle  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  central  vortex,  where  every 
thing  is  swallowed  up.  Enthusiastic  as  he  is,  he  has  joined  a 
party  which  is  most  alien  from  enthusiasm;  and  professing  the 
most  ardent  zeal  for  liberty,  he  has  identiiied  himself  with  an 
administration,  the  mr.jor  part  of  which  has  never  concealed  its 
leaning  to  the  crown,  and  whose  measures  have  seldom  belied 
the  toryism,  to  which  they  are  considered  as  pre-eminently  at- 
tached. 

If  then  we,  who  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  treat  him  harshly, 
cannot  altogether  justify  Mr.  Southey's  conduct ;  we  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  his  political  antagonists  should  inveigh  against 
him  with  severity;  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  tone 
of  dehance  which  he  has  hiniself  most  cOmmonly  indulged  in 
towards  them.  On  this  point  indeed  Mr.  Southey  is,  we  fear, 
incurable,  yet  we  are  convinced  there  is  nothing  which  has  ex- 
cited against  him  such  general  disgust  amongst  rational  and  im- 

the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  confess  we  have  ascribed 
them  to  Mr.  Southey  only  on  the  strength  of  general  report,  and 
irresistible  internal  evidence :  but  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
he  will  deny  them  to  be  his  composition  ;  and  we  cannot  insult  hira 
by  supposing  that  he  will  repel  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by  re- 
fusing to  suffer  his  anonymous  writings  to  be  brought  as  testimony 
against  him. 
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partial  men,  as  the  langilage  which   he  generally  employs,  and 
which  is  at  once  so  intolerant,  so  self-satistied,  and  so  intempe- 
rate.    He  seems  to  labour  under  an  absolute  passion  for  super- 
latives ;  which  has  affected  in  nearly  equal  proportions  his  poetry 
and^irose  :  ofifending  indeed  in  the  one  only  against  good  taste; 
but  too  often  violating  both  decency  an.^   charity  in  the   latter. 
Pie  asks  proudly  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  Whether  he  tins 
ever  appealed  to  the  base  and   the  malignant  feelings  of  man- 
kind? Whom  did  he  libel?  Whom  did  he  slander?  Whom  did  he 
traduce  ?"  Does  Mr.  Southey  recollect  nothing  of  a  certain  un- 
provoked attack  upon  Mr.  Mitlihus,  couched  in  a  style  almost  of 
unoentlemanly  insult ;  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Essay  on  Population  do  not  snit  the  notions 
of  Mr.  Southey  ?  In  the  very  letter  now  before  us,  is  it  nothing 
to  write  a  paragraph,  in  which  he  talks  of  "  the  whole  crew  of 
Ultra  Whigs  and  Anarchists,  from  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Clo- 
dius,  down   to   Cobbett,  Cethegus,   and  Co."  page  '25  ?     We 
will  not,  and  do  not  set  these  things  down  to  the  score  of  ma- 
lignity, they  are  merely  the  fruits  of  a  violent  temper,  impatient 
of  any  opposition  to  its   opinions.     And  all  this   may  pass  in 
works  of  temporary  controversy,  where  intemperance  has  unfor- 
tunately no   lack  of  precedents  to   countenance  it.     But  Mr. 
Soudiey  has  given  us  intimation,  that  he  purposes  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  our  aimals,  the  war 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,     From  his  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject, from  his  talents  and  his   eloquence,  we  anticipate  much ; 
but  let  him  beware  of  that  fe/vour  of  indignation,  "  righteous 
indignation/'  we  suppose  he  would  call   it,  which   occasionally 
transports  him ;  let  him  remember,  that  if  he  would  write  for 
future  ages,  he  must  throw  off  the  shackles  of  present  preju- 
dices; and  that  he  who  aspires   to   pass   an  enduring  sentence 
upon  the  actions  of  his  fellow  creatures,  must  divest  himself  of 
all  the  par'tialities  of  an  advocate.     How  much  more  impressive 
is  the  majestic  calmness  and  solemn  morality  of  Thucydide?, 
than  all  the  uuious  declamations  which  any  extravagance  of  pa- 
triotism, or  fancied  zeal  for  a   righteous   cause,  could  possibly 
inspire  ? 

We  could  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  animadverting  on  the 
most  Oilensive  quality  of  Mr  Southey 's  writings  :  and  one  which 
is  cxemplilicd  pretty  largely  in  his  "  Letter"  now  before  us. 
We  owe  some  apology  perhaps  to  our  readers  for  having  taken 
such  little  notice  of  this  performance  ;  and  Mr.  Southey  may 
think  himself  no  way  flattered,  that  in  examining  the  charges 
against  him,  we  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  his  own  defence. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  estimate  the  *^  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith'' 
very  highly  ;  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the  arrogant 
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spirit  every  where  displayed  in  it ;  and  though  its  author  has  told 
us,  that  posterity  will  ciiaracterise  it  as  a  "  becoming  vindication," 
in  which  he  ''  treated  his  calumniator  with  just  and  memorable 
severity,"  p.  45,  yet  for  our  own  parts  we  think  his  fame  will 
be  no  sufferer,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  his  vindication  shall 
never  reach  posterity  at  all.  The  arguments  contained  in  it,  as 
far  as  they  really  tend  to  Mr.  Southey's  justification,  we  have 
adopted  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  :  they  are  mixed  how- 
ever with  some  things  which  can  do  his  reputation  no  service, 
such  as  the  language  in  which  he  still  speaks  of  his  youthful  er- 
rors :  and  the  most  serious  accusation  against  him,  that  of  iden- 
tifying himself  so  completely  with  the  court,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  notice.  With  regard  to  the  Poem  of  Wat  Tyler, 
we  are  inclined  however  to  think  the  defence  very  satisfactory. 
No  man  can  doubt  the  mean  and  malignant  intentions  of  its  pub- 
lishers ;  and  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  we  can 
sympathise  very  cordially  in  the  following  animated  passage. 

"  For  the  book  itself,  I  deny  that  it  is  a  seditious  performance ; 
for  it  places  in  the  mouths  of  the  personages  who  are  introduced 
nothing  more  than  a  correct  statement  of  their  real  principles. 
That  it  is  a  mischievous  publication,  I  know ;  the  errors  which  it 
contains  being  especially  dangerous  at  this  time.  Therefore  I 
came  forward  without  hesitation  to  avow  it,  to  claim  it  as  my  owa 
property,  which  had  never  been  alienated,  and  to  suppress  it.**** 
Had  the  Poem  been  published  during  any  quiet  state  of  the  public 
mind,  the  act  of  dishonesty  in  the  publisher  would  have  been  the 
same,  but  I  should  have  left  it  u/moticed,  in  full  confidence  that 
it  would  have  been  forgotten  as  speedily  as  it  deserved.  But  in 
these  times  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  come  forward  as  I  have 
done.  It  became  me  to  disclaim  whatever  had  been  erroneous 
and  intemperate  in  my  former  opinions,  as  frankly  and  as  fearlessly 
as  T  had  once  maintained  them.  And  this  I  did,  not  as  one  who 
felt  himself  in  any  degree  disgraced  by  the  exposure  of  the  crude 
and  misdirected  feelings  of  his  youth,  (feelings  right  in  themselves, 
and  wrong  only  in  their  direction)  but  as  one  whom  no  considera- 
tions have  ever  deterred  from  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty."     P.  (3. 

If  in  what  we  have  saic^,  we  may  seem  to  have  dealt  too  se* 
verely  with  jNlr.  Soutluy,  we  can  at  least  assure  him  that  it  wag 
no  unkindly  spiiit  which  has  actuated  us.  Mrj^siy  In  'e'x^??^  "^^ 
wXe'ov  7}  alr/a  MOjjAari  raJs  'kiyza'ban'  uir'ix  [jAv  ya§,  ((iXuv  d-y'Sqwv 
6(7T»v  apta^Ta.vovTwv  ;  XdCTrr/oplu  cs,  e^-'J^aJy  u2iKr,a(i.yruv.  It  iciil 
be  related  of  Mr.  Southey  hert-after,  "  that  he  lived  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  in  absolute  retirement ;  that  in  his  writings 
there  breathed  an  abhorrence  of  oppression  and  inunorality,  a 
spirit   of  devotion,  and  ardent   wishes  for  the  amelioration  of 
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mankind  ;"  and  it  is  because  we  feel  this  strongly,  that  we  are 
grieved  to  see  him  doing  any  thing  to  tarnish  his  pure  fame,  and 
can  ill  brook  that  ha  should  descend  to  the  ignoble  warfare  of  a 
party  journalist.     It  would  have  been  well  for  Milton's  reputa- 
tion, had  he  never  been  known  to  posterity  as  the  apologist  of 
Sniectymiius,  and  the  rude  and  furious  assailant  of  the  hierarchy. 
Yet  it  was  to  his  polemical   works  that  his  celebrity  during  his 
life  time  was   mainly  owing  :  they  gained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  a  party,  and  post  of  a  Latin  secretaryship  ;  they  cost  him  his 
eyesight,  they  made  his  old  age  anxious  and  insecure,  they  checked 
his  fame  after  death,  and  they  leave  now  a  blot  on  his  memory, 
which  not  all  their  eloquence  and  ability  can  remove.     He  too 
had  formed  schemes  of  writing  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
could  he  but  have  subdued  his  propensity  for  the  contests  of  fac- 
tion, he  might  have  rivalled  Thucydides  as  he  has  done  Homer. 
Let  Mr.  Southey  consider  this  example  :  he  will  not  think  that 
what  has  injured  i\lilton's  glory  will  be  harmless  to  his  ;  nor  do 
we  wish  him  to  protract  the  season  of  retirement,  till  his  best 
powers   and   the  vigour  of  his  years  shall  have  been  fruitlessly 
and  unworthily  consumed.     These  we  fear  are  but  vain  wishes  ; 
nor  have  we  much   hope  that   Mr.  Southey  will  be  converted 
from  his  party  violence,  any  more  than  another  well  known  poet 
from  his  misanthropy,  by  any  exhortations  which  reviewers  can 
give  them.     Yet  there  is  that  in  Mr.  Southey,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  not  to  be  interested  for  his  honour  ;  and  though 
he   may  now  treat,  with  equal  indifference,  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  and  the  invectives  of  his  enemies ;  yet  he  may  one 
day  discover,  that  they  are  not  most  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
who  caress  him  to  serve  their  own  purposes ;  and  care  not,  so 
he  inflict  a  sting  upon  their  enemies,  whether,  like  the  bee,  he 
may  leave  his  own  life  in  the  wound. 

We  crave  indulgence  for  a  few  woids  more  concerning  those 
writers  who  are  loudest  in  charging  Mr.  Southey  with  apos- 
tacy,  and  who  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  he  once  thought 
and  felt  like  then).  We  are  told  by  Geologists  that  the  oldest 
rocks  of  those  which  compose  our  globe,  are  in  their  niiture  the 
purest :  and  that  as  we  proceed  in  the  series,  we  shall  find  the 
strata  gradually  degenerating,  till  at  last  we  come  to  a  coarse 
gravel,  consisting  of  the  mere  wreck  and  rubbish  of  the  forma- 
tions which  preceded  it.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Re- 
formers of  England,  if  we  descend  from  those  wise  and  pious 
men  to  whom  the  title  in  all  seriousness  of  truth  is  due,  tu  those 
whose  excesses  have  now  converted  it  into  a  bye  word  of  re- 
proach. Even  within  the  last  thii  ty  years  the  breed  has  been 
deteriorated  ;  at  least  he  who  can  now  hold  the  language  of  God-^ 
will  and  his  fellows,  has  the  additional  guilt  of  sinning  in  spite 
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of  experience,  of  wishing  to  renew  the  convulsion,  whose  fatal 
effects  he  has  once  aheady  witnessed.     These  men  are  enemies 
to  religion  on  the  old  grounds  :  they  are  doers  of  evil  and  tliere- 
fore  hate  the  light:   tliey  are  ignorant  of  history,  or  they  misre- 
present it ;  attributing  to  it  facts  which  it  has  never  related,  and 
drawing  from  it  conclusions  which  its  whole  language  and  spirit 
contradict.     VViih  these  men  Mr.  Southey,  even    in  his  worst 
excesses^  would  have  scorned  to  communicate.    Or  if  we  would 
look  for  his  parallel  amongst  those  of  the  Reformers,  who  like 
him  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  literary  men  and  of   poets,  we 
shall  find   the  contrast  no  less  remarkable.     IVJr.  Southey's  fic- 
tions have  been  censured  as  wild  and  unnatural  ,•  but  the  tone  of 
his  style  was   ever  elevated,  and   partook  largely  of  that   noble 
enthusiasm    which    is    the  inheritance   of  true    poetry.     They 
Avith   whom  we  are   contrasting  him,  have    studiously   lowered 
their  style  to  the  level   of  their  own  vulgarity ;  rather  than  be 
at  any  time  themselves  exalted,  they  have  striven  to  render  even 
poetry  grovelling.     Mr.  Southey  was  the   eulogist  of  domestic 
peace  and  virtue,  and  his  representations  and  praises  of  women 
were  geneially  pure  and  chivalrous.     They  have  stood   forward 
to   defend  a  violation  of  domestic  duty,  and  to  palliate  an  un- 
manly libel  upon  a  defenceless  female.     Mr.  Southey 's  errors 
were  a  fair  mark  for  parody  and  satire  ;  their  language  has  found 
its  inoi  e  appropriate  censure  in  the  inflictions  of  the  law.    \\  hat- 
ever  were  Mr.  Southey 's   faults,  he  never  sunk  to  the  level  of 
men  like  these;  whatever  have  been  his  recantations,  he  has  had 
nothing  to  renounce  so  disgraceful   as   fellowship   with   them. 
i\nd  for  ourselves,  it  is  not  the  least  painful  part  of  that  cen- 
sure which   we  have  thought  ourselves  bound  to  pass  on  some 
parts  of  Mr.  Southey 's    conduct,  that  in  so  doing  we   have  ap- 
peared to  coincide  with    those  whose  approbation   makes  even 
truth  suspicious. 


Aax.  III.  Vindication  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  Cove- 
nanters, against  the  Aspersions  of  the  Author  of  **  Tales  of 
my  Landlord."  By  a  Mentber  (f  the  Scottish  Bar.  Glas- 
gow.    J  8  17. 

3N  our  number  for  January  last  we  reviewed  ^' Tales  of  my 
Landlord, '  with  the  sincere  intention  of  exhibiting  the  truth,  and 
w^  read  it  afterwiirds  wil'h  the  honest  conviction  lliat  we  had  been 
successful,  i'he  audior's  great  merit  appeared,  and  still  appears 
to  U3^  to  consist  in  the  perfect  impartiality  of  his  pencil ;  inso- 
much 
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much  that  we  are  convinqed  if  a  persoii,  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  those  times,  shall  sit  down  perfectly  free  from 
prejudice  to  the  perusal,  he  will  find  some  difTicuUy  to  decide  on 
which  side  the  author  leans.  The  picture  of  the  Covenanters  is 
not  half  so  revolting  as  it  might  have  been  made  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  truih  of  history,  and  we  furnished  a  few  extracts 
of  undeniable  authenticity,  in  order  to  prove  to  our  readers  that 
it  was  not  overcharged.  Surely  in  all  this  we  were  in  no  res- 
pect overstepping  ihe  bounda  of  our  province.  Our  principles 
are  generally  known  :  friendly  they  are  to  regular  goveramenit 
and  to  legitimate  establishments  of  every  kind.  We  do  not  much 
admire  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  but  as  an  establishnient,  sanctioned  by  the  laws, 
and  guarded  by  the  public  faith,  we  respect  it :  we  have  defended 
it,  and  would  yet  defend  it,  against  the  rash  and  igaorant  zealots 
who  would  overturn  it  as  readily,  if  they  could,  as  they  would  our 
own.  We  were  therefore  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  ourselves 
attacked  in  the  Instructor  of  Edinburgh,  for  February,  with  as 
much  fury  as  the  decency  of  modern  manners  will  sanction.  We 
iiave  long  remarked  what  we  think  rather  an  inconsiderate  error 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  They  have  almost  as  lit- 
tle in  common,  and  quite  as  little  to  do  with  the  Covenanters  as 
we  have.  Were  such  principles  and  practices  to  become  do- 
minant again,  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  meet  with  as  liitle 
niercv  as  our  own.  Whether  it  arises  from  the  conviction  that 
their  Church  owes  its  last  and  firmest  establishment  to  the  co- 
venanting rebelhon,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  even  the 
more  moderate  clergy,  who  abhor  the  violence  of  the  Covenanters 
as  much  as  we  do,  look  upon  them  and  their  practices  occasion- 
ally, with  a  much  more  lenient  and  favourable  eye  than  they  merit. 
The  force  of  this  feeling  has  seriously  affected  the  history  of 
Scotland.  The  Covenanters  were  ultimately  successful  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  They  told  their  own  story  in  their  own  way,  and 
they  stuck  at  nothing  to  gain  credit  to  their  statement.  Their 
crimes  were  at  length  forgotten :  they  were  the  successful  party, 
and  their  suflerings  were  emblazoned  by  every  possible  effort. 
Dr.  Cook,  their  late  historian,  is  an  excellent  mim,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  he  meant  to  be  impartial^  but,  on  looking  through 
his  history  with  attention,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principal  autho- 
rities on  which  he  relies,  are  the  partial  and  poisoned  documents 
of  the  principal  rebels  and  their  partizans.  The  charges  against 
the  government,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  takes  auich  too 
easily,  as  they  are  given  him  by  those  who  acted  against  it ;  and 
he  has  not  possessed,  or  has  not  searched  for  those  opposite 
statements,  the  full  and  fair  consideration  of  which  is  necessary 
towards  impartial  history.  lu  the  unhappy  age  to  which  w^e  re- 
fer. 
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fer,  toleration  was  unknown  and  unpractised  by  all  parties  ;  but 
no  fact  is  more  clearly  marked,  than  that  of  all  the  parties  of  that 
wretched  period,  none  was  more  intolerant  than  the  Covenanters  ; 
for  they  would  tolerate  nothing  ;  neither  king,  nor  parliament, 
nor  church,  if  they  diflered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  them- 
selves. This  assertion  requires  no  authority,  for  it  appears  in  all 
their  conduct  and  in  all  their  documents.  They  glory  in  it. 
The  Covenanters  suffered,  and  often  very  seveiely ;  but  let  us 
coolly  consider  the  circumstances  and  the  times,  and  say  if  any 
government  could  or  ought  to  tolerate  such  principles,  reduced 
to  practice  by  open  and  frequent  insurrections.  No  individual 
reflects  greater  credit  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  that  learned 
divine  Dr.  John  Forbes  ;  yet  was  he  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life^  and 
was  deprived  by  the  Covenanters  of  an  endowment,  which  he  had 
himself  added  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  which  chair  he  so  eminently  adorned  by  his  learning, 
his  moderation,  and  his  piety.  Dr.  Cooke  makes  no  mention 
of  this  great  man,  nor  of  these  circumstances,  and  he  barely 
mentions  the  Aberdeen  doctors,  who  were  all  more  or  less  suf- 
ferers at  the  same  time,  and  who  were  genertilly  men  qualified  to 
adorn  any  Church  or  any  age.  The  excellent  Wishart  too,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  humane 
men  who  ever  lived,  was,  as  he  says  himself,  "  thrice  plundered 
of  all  that  he  had,  thrice  imprisoned  in  a  nasty  and  filthy  jail,  and 
a  third  time  banished  for  the  truth's  sake." — Pi'ef-  to  Histori/  of 
Montiones  Wars.  His  sufferings  are  not  detailed,  and  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cooke^ 
except  by  reference  to  his  history  at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 

We  are  led  by  the  general  current  given  to  tlie  stream  of  history 
to  believe  that  all  the  virtue,  and  all  the  sufferings  of  that  disas- 
trous age,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters^,  and  this,  by  al- 
lowing, without  examination,  that  buoyaiicy  winch  their  effron- 
tery, activity,  and  ultimate  success,  have  given  to  their  statements 
and  complaints.  We  tind  no  record  in  Dr.  Cooke  of  the  horrible 
massacre  m  l(i45,  when  the  Covenanters,  untier  the  command  of 
General  Lesslie,  cut  to  pieces  several  hundreds  of  Montrose's  in- 
fantry in  cold  blood,  and  after  <juarter  was  sought  and  granted. 
This  dreadful  tragedy  was  urged  l)y  a  sermon  on  1  Sam.  xv.  14. 
What  meanelh  then  this  bleating,  6;c.  The  fact,  with  the  addi- 
tional enormity  of  throwing  many  women  and  children  over  the 
bridge  of  Lithgow,  without  either  form  or  process,  because  they 
had  followed  their  husbands  and  n  latives  to  Montrose's  army,  is 
unquestionable.  See  Bishop  Guthrie's  Memoirs.  Why,  in  a 
general  liistory  of  the  time,  should  such  horrible  enormities  be 
coneeiiled  ?  They  certainly  affect  not  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
bytcriiins  of  our  day ;  but  they  plead  strongly  for  the  royal  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  of  that,  and  pf  the  subsequent  reign ;  and  all  pleas  in 
that  behalf  are  contrary  to  the  current  of  prevailing  prejudices. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Instructor  rages  with  particular  virulence 
and  contempt  against  the  long  declaration  of  Charles  I.  1639, 
which  now  lies  before  us  ;  yet,  we  think,  would  lie  coolly  peruse 
it,  after  having  effectually  cultivated  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  a  spirit  of  humility  and  charity,  not  of  violence 
and  rebellion,  he  would  form  a  different  opinion  of  that  admira- 
ble collection.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Covenanters  were  the 
victims  of  tyranny,  and  that  to  their  efforts  we  owe  our  liberties. 
It  is  not  true.  Look  at  their  principles  as  maintained,  and  at 
their  practices  as  avowed  by  themselves  in  the  Lex  Rex  of 
Rutherford,  in  Naphtali,  in  the  Hind  let  loose,  (reprinted  at 
Glasgow  so  late  as  the  year  1797)  in  the  Cloud  oj  Witnesses, 
&.C.  and  say  what  government  could  tolerate  such  men  constantly 
urging  the  people  to  rebellion.  We  must  not  jndge  the  govern- 
ment of  that  time  by  the  ma'cims  of  our  own.  We  may  see  their 
errors  now,  and  yet  not  have  been  able  to  act  differently  if  we  had 
been  similarly  circumstanced.  Besides,  in  all  justice,  we  must 
compare  the  accusation  with  the  defence,  before  we  draw  our  fi- 
nal conclusion  ;  and  as  much  credit,  at  least,  is  due  to  the  De- 
claration  of  Charles  I.  and  to  the  f  indication  of  the  Government 
in  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  11.  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  as  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  suffered  for  abet- 
Jng  insurrection,  and  for  rising  in  rebellion.  Take  the  state- 
ments of  the  sufferers  and  of  their  friends  in  the  late  Irish  rebel- 
lion, and  the  British  government  will  appear  as  black  as  that  of 
the  period  in  question,  and  many  excellent  English  and  Scottish 
officers  will  bear  as  bloody  a  character  as  the  Viscount  of  Dun- 
dee and  his  followers.  Nay,  more  recently,  were  we  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  some  malignant  writers  of  the  day,  the  government  at 
home  has  been  almost  equally  oppressive  within  these  few  weeks, 
and  the  poor  unfortunate  sailor,  Cashman,  was,  forsooth,  aboo- 
kitely  nnndered,  and  the  poor  Luddites,  were  the  victims  of  ty- 
ranny. Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  moderate  men  of  every  party 
V.  ere  convinced,  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  government: 
was  imperiously  required  to  grant  universal  protection,  even  at 
the  espense  of  partial  restraint. 

Wiiellier  it  was  wise  or  foolish  to  restore  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  II.  is  now  a  question  of  little  import- 
ance. It  was  restored,  and  in  the  mildest  and  least  ostentatious 
form  possible.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  who  would  conform, 
were  liberally  received  without  Episcopal  oidiiiation,  and  many 
of  them  did  conform,  who,  after  the  revolution,  became  the  most 
vindiciive  enemies  of  their  Episco))aI  brethren^.  Waddell,  Dean 
ot  St.  Andrews,  one  of  ihtbe  conformists,  with  ni'jrc  consis- 
tency. 
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tency,  suffered  with  the  Church  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, and  though  it  was  well  and  universally  known  that  he  was 
only  in  Presbyterian  orders,  (for  he  would  not  submit  to  reordi- 
nation)  he  was  universally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  a  clergy- 
man, by  both  clergy  and  laity  of  the    Episcopal  communion  as 
long  as  he  lived ;  no  great  sign  of  bigotry  on  a  point  on  which 
Jipiscopalians  have  been  deemed,    and    our    Church  is   pecu- 
liarly tenacious,  whether  right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  present  question.     There  vias  nothing  iu  the  constitution,  nor 
any  tiling  in  the  discipline  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  that  time,  which  could  give  just  offence  to  any  moderate  Presby- 
terian, such  as  the  great  mass  of  Presb}'terians  avow  themselves  lo 
be  now  :  and  in  effect,  except  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  conformity, 
became  at  length  general,  and  the  mass   of   the  people  were 
pleased  and  peaceable.   We  are  certain  for  ourselves  that  we  have 
no  cause  to  serve  but  the  cause  of  truth,  and  that  in  this  and  in 
every  case  we  are  ready  to  embrace  it  on  u  hich  ever  side  we  may 
discover  that  it  lies.     Were  all  the  enormities  charged  against  the 
Church  and  government  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  at  the  period  re- 
fened  to,  true,  we  should  deeply  regret  that  such  men  were  ever 
vested  with  so   much  power ;    but  this   conviction    and   regret 
would  not  affect  our  opinions  either  as  to  the  Episcopal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  the  Monarchical  constitution  of  the  State. 
In  like  manner  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Cove- 
nanters no  farther  affects  the  present  clergy  and  Church  of  Scot- 
land, than  as  they  choose  to  approve  and  defend  it  when  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  utterly  indefensible.     Sir   George   Mackenzie  says, 
and  he  is  amply  supported  by  the  whole  history  of  the  period, 

"  The  Presbyterian  preachers  had  all  along  taught  the  people  that 
as  their  government  was  jure  divino,  so  the  people  might  thereby 
be  obliged  to  defend  theyn  and  it,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation, 
even  x^:hcn  Ejnscopacy  was  established  by  lavi^ ;  and  accordingly 
some  of  the  people  who  retained  that  principle,  frequented  the  con- 
ventides  at  which  theso  nnnisters  preached ;  whereupon  the  state, 
fearing  that  the  old  humour  might  ferment  again  into  a  rebellion, 
discharged,  under  some  small  penalties,  any  above^\;e  strangers  to 
meet  in  a  conventicle,  leaving  thereby  at  once  the  free  exercise  of 
their  conscience  in  their  families,  and  yet  securing  the  state  against 
such  a  total  defection  as  might  involve  us  in  a  new  civil  war,  which 
without  doubt  was  all  the  state  designed;  but  to  elude  these  penal- 
ties for  house-couventicles,  some  preachers  (among  whom  were 
some  of  those  who  had  been  formerly  banished)  gathered  the 
people  together  in  the  fields;  they  bringing  arjns  with  them  to  se- 
.cure  their  ministers,  came  at  last  to  have  such  an  opinion  of  their 
own  strength  that  they  formed  themselves  into  an  army,  and  were 
defeated'  at  Pentland  Uilis,  Nov.  Anno  i666.     Yet  within  a  short 

time 
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time  of  that,  the  state  induhed  them  so  far  as  to  allow  them  their 
own  ministers  settling  them  in  Churches,  and  allowing  them  the  en- 
joyment of  the  benefices  in  many  places.     This  did  not  satisfy 
these  people,  because  the  ministers  so  indulged,  acknowledged  the 
king  and  council's  authority,    and  they,  with  some  of  their  violent 
preacher's,  railed  as  much  against  these  indidged  ministers^  as  against 
the  bishops  and  regular  clergy^  and  called  them  council  curates,  and 
separated  from  them.     The  state  considering  that,  by  the  laws  of 
all  nations,   rising  in  arms  is  to  be  accounted  rebellion,    and  that  a 
preacher's  presence  could   legitimate  the  action  no  more  than  a 
priest  could  transubstantiate  the  elements  ;  they  declared,  by  several 
acts,  field  meetings  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion  :   notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  these  dissenters  proceeded,    as  from  house  to  field 
meetings,  so  from  field  conventicles  to  publish  proclamations,  de- 
claring that  the  covenant  tvas  the  original  contract  betvoixt  God,  the 
A-ing,  and  the  people  ;  and  therefore  King  Charles  the  Second  having 
broken  li,  Jbrefaidted  his  crown,  and,  being  to  be  considered  only  as 
a  private  subject,  and  enemy  to  God,  they  had  declared  a  just  war 
against  him  ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  him,  and  all  who  served  him  ; 
following,  as  was  pretended,  the  noble  examples  of  Phineas  and 
Eliud;  and  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine  they  murdered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  several  others  ;  to  defend  these  murderers 
an  army  was  gathered  b}'  them,  which  was  beat  at  Bothxvell  Bridge, 
Anno  167^).     But  yet  the  King  to  reclaim  them,  granted  both  aa 
indenmity  and  indalgence  ;  notwithstanding  of  which  a  neiv  plot  was 
entered  into,  and  it  was  contrived,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Scots  at  Lou" 
don,    that   20,000  men   should  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  should 
be  seized,  which  was  likewise  seconded  by  Monmoidh,  and  Argyle's 
rebellion,  anno  1685.     Whereupon  the  Parliament,  finding  that  the 
preaching  up  of  rebellion  in  private  conventicles  had  occasioned  all 
this  danger  to  liiiig  and  people,  and  that  nothing  could  be  secure 
whilst  every  thing  might  be  preached,  they  enacted  that  the  minis- 
ters, who  preached  at  conventicles,  should  be  capitally  punished ; 
but  by  virtue  of  this  act,  no  man  was  ever  punished,  much  less  exe- 
cuted,"— Mackenzie's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  3.  or  Vindication,  4to. 
p.  6  and  7. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  maintained  that  the  CargiU  and  San- 
guhar  Covenants^  &.c.  referred  to,  and  copied  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  were  (he  acts  of  a  few  insignificant  and  mad  zealots, 
and  affect  not  the  m:iss  of  the  Presbyterians.  We  acknowledge 
that  in  peaceable  limes  such  extravagancies  may  be  despised  as 
more  foolish  than  liangerciis.  Fnxt  these  zealots  were  active, 
and  their  numbers  cncreased  so  as  to  compel  the  governmeat  to 
combat  them.     There  lies  now  on  our  desk  a  copy  of 

*'  The  active  Testimony  of  the  true  Piiesbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, being  a  brief  abstract  of  acknowledgment  of  sins,  and  engage- 
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ment  to  duties,  &c.  as  also  a  first  and  second  declaration  of  war 
against  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad  [including 
not  only  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  but  the  Duke  of  Kanover,  a 
foreigner  by  birth,  of  a  talse  religion,  long  since  abjured  by  us,  &c- J 
and  likewise  a  Postscript,  containing  a  declaration  and  testimony 
against  the  late  unjust  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Charles,  pretended 
frince  of  Wales,  and  William,  pretended  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  their  malignant  emissaries." — Printed  in  the  year  ITiQ. 

All  this  is  eminently  silly  ;  but  had  such  a  testimony  become 
yeally  active,  and  had  it  been  supported  by  numbers,  what  go- 
vernment of  that  or  any  other  period  could  have  tolerated  it  ? 
Something  similar  may  still  subsist  among  the  wildest  fanatics  of 
Scotland,  who  }et  take  the  Covenant  and  resist  all  royal  orders  for 
public  fasts  or  thanksgivings,  under  the  absurd  pretext  of  Eras- 
tianism,  and  may  well  be  overlooked  as  of  minor  or  no  import- 
ance ;  but  were  the  spirit  of  the  times  favourable  to  such  folly, 
■what  might  not  designing  men  do  by  the  medium  of  such  mis- 
chievous principles  ?     Such  detestable  principles  were  in  full  and 
dreadful  activity  in  the  times  of  the  Covenimt.     Toleration  was 
indeed  unknown  by  all  parties  as  now  we  know  and  practise  it ; 
but  the  Covenanters  would   neither  tolerate  nor  be  tolerated. 
They  would  not  even  tolerate  the  government  under  which  they 
lived.     They  would  not  even  acknowledge  nor  receive  the  indul- 
gence of  that  government  which  was  a  real  toleration  in  many  re- 
spects beyond  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  for  this  unchristian 
obstinacy,  for  Mich  we  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it,  our 
Scottish  barrister  applauds  them,  p  24.    The  Covenanters  were 
always  the  aggressors,  and  displayed  a  spirit  on  most  occasions 
with  which  religion  is  utterly  incompatible,  and  w hich  no  good 
government  could  overlook.     They  were  urged  on^  it  is  said,  by 
perseontion.     Look  again;  is  their  conduct   that  of  good  and 
pious  men  excited  to  a  little  extravagance  by  oppression  ?    No  ; 
they  gloried  in  their  crimes.     Their's,  they  maintained,  was  the 
cause  of  God,  and  on  this  principle  they  thought  tiemselves  en- 
titled to  do  whatever  they  pleased,  under  the  pretext  of  advan- 
cing their  cause.     The  contrast  is  indeed  striking  between  these 
deluded  zealots  and  the  hoiy,  humble,  and  patient  martyrs  of  the 
first  age.s  of  Christianity  and  of  still  later  ages.     Bishop  Burnet, 
in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of 
the    Church    and  Stale    of  Scotland,"    Glasgow,    l673,  says, 
p.  290, 

**  How  ftiany  of  the  ministers  (Episcopal)  have  been  invaded  in 
their  houses,  their  houses  rifled,  their  goods  carried  away,  them- 
selves cruelly  beaten  and  wounded,  and  often  made  to  swear  to  aban- 
don their  Churches,  and  that  they  should  not  so  much  as  complain 
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of  such  usage  to  those  in  authority ;  their  wives  also  scaped  not  the 
fury  of  these  accursed  zealots,  but  were  beaten  and  wounded,  some 
of  tiiein  beina:  scarce  recovered  out  of  their  labour  in  child-birth. 
Believe  me,  these  barbarous  outrages  have  been  such,  that  worse 
could  not  have  been  apprehended  from  Heathens ;  and  if  after 
these,  I  should  recount  the  railings,  scoffings,  and  floutings  which 
the  conformable  ministers  meet  with  to  their  faces  even  on  streets  and 
public  iiighvvays,  not  to  mention  the  contempt  that  is  poured  on  them 
more  privately,  I  would  be  looked  on  as  a  forger  of  extravagant 
stories.  But  it  is  well  I  am  talking  to  men  who  know  them  as  well 
as  myself.'' 

In  the  address  to  the  reader  Burnet  tells  us  that  three  actors  in 
such  scenes  were  taken  with  their  chief  leader,  and  who 

"  Continued  to  cant  it  out  highly  after  he  got  his  sentence,  talk- 
ing of  his  blood  as  innocently  shed,  and  railing  against  the  prelates 
and  curates ;  though  before  sentence  he  was  basely  sordid,  as  any 
could  be.  One  of  his  complices,  who  died  with  more  sense,  ac- 
knowledged, when  he  spake  his  last  words,  that  bitter  zeal  had 
prompted  him  to  that  villainy,  and  not  covetousness,  or  a  design  of 
robbing  their  goods." 

Our  candid  reviewer  in  the  Instructor  can  quote  Bishop  Bur- 
net when  it  suits  him,  and  he  is  then  an  excellent  authority.  He 
is  certainly  an  incontestable  authority  here,  and  fully  equivalent  to 
an  acrual  witness  of  the  facts  which  he  records.  In  effect  the 
Covenanters  were  an  exact  counterpart  (with  the  single  differ- 
ence of  age  and  country)  of  the  French  Republicans  with  a  diffe- 
rent form  and  front  indeed,  but  with  the  very  same  interval,  and 
very  similar  external  movements.  Every  thing  was  right 
which  the  republicans  did,  because  liberty  was  their  pretext  and 
their  watch-word ;  and  even  now,  men  covered  with  treason  and 
with  blood,  can  support  or  alleviate  the  grossest  enormities  of 
their  sanguinary  career  by  an  appeal  to  principle  and  to  Scrip- 
ture too. — See  Carnot's  Letter  to  the  King  of  France,  and  our 
Review,  February,  181  >,  p.  I(i2. 

The  St.  Helena  Manuscript,  if  not  written  by  Buonaparte, 
certainly  displays  his  spirit  and  maintains  bis  principles.  There 
is  not  an  act  nor  an  enormity  which  that  man  committed  ;  there 
is  not  an  act  nor  an  enormity  which  we  can  imagine,  which  may 
not  be  palliated  if  men  will  shut  their  eyes  to  all  moral  obligation, 
by  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  and  the  supposed 
activity  of  his  enemies.  Right  and  wrong  are  reduced  to  nothing, 
to  a  mere  calculation  of  chances  and  imagined  necessities. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  this  picture  and  that  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, the  most  striking  which  we  can  imagine.  Religion  was 
their  pretext,  violence  was  their  practice  ;  and  singular  it  is^  that 
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in  the  very  general  estimate,  the  pretext  of  pi  iuciple  obliterates  the 
acknowledged  enormity  of  the  practice.  Is  this  according  to  the 
Christian  rule^  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ?  Matt.  vii.  20. 
The  characteiof  no  man,  of  the  nnhappy  age  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, has  been  so  dreadfully  blackened  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  It  suiely  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  anything  but  impartial  to  take 
for  granted  all  that  the  enemies  and  assassins  of  a  pnl;lic  man  have 
said  against  him.  Yet  such,  in  a  great  measure,  has  been  the 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  prelate.  If  he  was  all  that  his  enemies 
have  said  of  him,  liis  fate  was  a  foul  enormity,  and  casts  an  inde- 
lible blot  on  the  memory  of  his  murderers,  and  of  their  abettors. 
Even  Dr.  Cooke  thinks  it  necessai'y  to  contend  that  his 
death  was  not  premeditated,  and  he  evidently  considers  this  cir- 
cumstance as  an  alleviation  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Cooke 
Would  have  found  incontestably  proved,  if  he  had  consulted  and 
considered  as  he  ought, 

*'A  true  and  impartial  account  of  the  Life  of  the  IMost  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Pri- 
mate of  all  Scotland,  and  Privy  Counsellor  to  his  most  sacred  Ma- 
jesty King  Charles  II. ;  with  a  short,  but  faithful,  narrative  of  his 
execrable  murder,  taken  from  public  records,  original  letters,  and 
other  manuscripts,  with  a  preface,  wherein  a  clear  discovery  is  made 
of  the  malicious  falsehoods  contained  in  some  late  scandalous  books 
and  pamphlets  concerning  that  affair.  To  both  which  is  subjoined 
an  Appendix,  containing  copies  of  such  papers  as  are  therein  re- 
ferred to."— 1723. 

Sharp  was  not  a  traitor  to  the  Presbyterians.  He  executed 
the  commission  which  he  received  from  them  with  fidelity  and 
2eal,  and  that  commission  was  long  resigned,  and  the  service  ac- 
counted for,  before  he  accepted  the  choice  of  his  sovereign  to  be 
a  bishop  and  primate.  Sharp  was  neither  a  bad  nor  a  bloody- 
minded  man,  and  the  very  circumstances  of  his  death,  his  con- 
duct, his  language  at  that  awful  and  unexpected  moment  of  ex- 
treme agony  (most  distinctly  authenticated)  prove  that  he  had  a 
deep  .sense  of  religion,  and  a  fair  liope  in  his  death  ;  his  conduct 
under  the  most  awful  circumstances  appears  that  of  a  Christian; 
the  conduct  of  his  murderers  was  that  of  absolute  fiends.  This 
horrible  enormity  is  palliated  even  by  the  moderate,  and  is  abso- 
lutely defended  and  gloried  in  by  the  tribe  of  covenanters.  Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  a  wretched  and  worthless  enthusiast,  by  the 
account  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  confession,  had  attempted  to 
murder  the  primate,  and  wounded  Honeyman,  Bishop  of  Ork- 
ney. He  escaped,  bnt  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed,  as 
is  said,  on  his  own  confession,  and  contrary  to  express  promise. 
For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  are  required  lo  believe  the  vil- 
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lain  himself  and  his  abettoj-s^,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  the  most 
honourable  men  in  the  nation.  Mitchell's  execution  was  there- 
fore a  murder,  and  Sharp  of  course  was  the  murderer. 

*'  But  justice  ^vould  not  suffer  this  murder  to  pass  long  unre- 
venged,  nor  that  truculent  traitor,  James  Sharp,  the  arch-prelate, 
who  was  the  occasion  and  cause  of  it,  and  of  many  more  both  be- 
fore and  after,  to  escape  remarkable  punishment ;  the  severity 
v/hereof  did  sufficiently  cnmpence  its  delay,  after  ten  years  respite, 
wherein  he  ceased  not  more  and  more  to  pursue,  persecute,  and 
make  havock  of  the  righteous  for  their  duty,  until  at  length  he  re- 
ceived the  just  demerit  of  his  perfidy,  perjury,  apostacy,  sorceries, 
villanies,  and  murders,  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  and  coals  of 
juniper.  For  uj)oh  t!iG  3d  of  May  .1679,  several  worthy 
GENTLEMEN,  with  some  other  inen  of  courage  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  country,  executed  righteous 
JUDGMENT  upon  him  in  Magus  Moorhew  St.  Antlrews.'' 

Hind  let  loose,  Glasgow  edition  l797>  p.  153. 

If  any  man  can  coolly  read  this  horrible  account,  and  read  it 
without  sentiments  of  the  deepest  horror,  we  can  only  add,  that 
we  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  man,  and  would  not 
willingly  sit  in  his  company.  A  valuable  lay  friend  informs  us, 
that  in  an  excursion  through  Fife,  he  copied  from  a  tombstone 
in  the  churchyard  of  Cupar,  the  following  inscription — 

*'  Here  lies  interred  the  heads  of  Laurence  Hay  and  Andrew 
Pitalloch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Edinburgh,  July  13th, 
1681,  for  adhering  to  the  word  of  God  and  Scotland's  covenanted 
work  of  reformation  ;  and  also  are  the  hands  of  David  Hackston, 
of  Rathillet,"  [one  of  the  primate's  assassins]  "  who  was  most 
cruelly  murdered  at  Edinburgh,  July  30th,  1680,  for  the  same 
cause. 

"  Our  persecutors  filled  with  rage. 
Their  brutish  fury  to  aswage, 
Took  heads  and  hands  of  martyrs  off, 
That  they  might  be  the  people's  scoff, 
They  Hackston's  body  cut  asunder, 
And  set  it  up  a  world's  wonder, 
In  several  places  to  proclaim, 
These  monsters  gloried  in  their  shame. 

•*  Re-erected  July  13th,  1792,  by  William  Greig,  cabinet- 
maker, in  Copar." 

These  extracts  and  this  inscription  surely  require  no  com- 
ment, and  such  principles  surely  merit  no  pity.  If  the  wretches 
who  acted  thus,  and  the  equal  wretches  who  thus  wrote  and  ap- 
proved their  actings,  were  subjected  to  punishment,  they  de- 
served their  fate,  that  society  might  be  freed  from  the  fury  of 
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such  incorrigible  fiends.  Such  perversion  of  mind  is  scarcely 
conceivable  in  a  Christian  country ;  and  the  palliation  of  it  in 
this  age  is.  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  little  better. 

The  re- erection  of  the  monnnient  at  Cupar,  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Hind  let  loose,  at  Glasgow,  and  the  violence  vhich 
the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  have  excited,  prove  that  the  spi- 
rit of  the  covenanters  yet  exists,  and  that  their  tortuous  principles 
and  hideous  practices  are  yet  in  estiniation.  The  *'  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar"  is  a  vain  pompous  and  empty  declaimer  on  a 
subject  respecting  vvhich  it  is  obvious  tliat  he  is  not  competent 
to  jud^e.  It  is  the  cant  of  little  minds,  in  every  age,  to  paint 
liberty  on  the  side  and  in  the  cry  of  the  nmltiti'de.  Men  in 
power  are  never  right.  The  mob  are  never  wrong.  Resistance 
is  a  right  nnd  rebellion  a  virtue.  We  have  tlie  pr.iiciple,  the 
practice,  and  happily  the  punishment,  admirably  pourtrayed  in 
Isumbers  xvi,  in  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiiam. 
It  was  liberty  which  those  men  desired;  they  had  taught  their 
deluded  followers  that  all  the  congregation  was  holy,  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  tyrants,  and  were  absolutely  putting  out  thiB 
eyes  of  tlie  people ;  depriving  them  of  iheir  rights  and  misltad- 
ing  their  jitdgmtnts.  It  was  fairly  said  ;  it  had  a  full  though  3 
fatal  eflect  on  thousands,  am!  similar  follies,  similarly  uiged, 
have  since  deluded  and  destroyed  millions.  We  would  warn 
Icings  and  courtiers,  were  they  within  the  reach  of  our  warning 
voice,  that  when  they  long  and  obstinately  exceed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  justice,  and  law,  the  people  v\ill  probably  revolt, 
and  if  they  succeed,  their  rulers  will  fail  unpitied.  But  as  men 
and  moralists,  and  above  all  as  Christians,  we  never  can  con- 
template revolt  and  rebellion  apart  from  the  risk  of  real  evil  and 
from  the  criminality  of  the  agents  ;  for  we  never  can  consent  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  pretexts  by  which  men  are  led  into 
such  practices.  The  British  nation  does  not  owe  either  tlie  re- 
volution of  lfi88,  or  the  well  defined  liberty  which  followed  it, 
Jo  the  efforts  and  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  as  the  barris- 
ter most  ignoranily  maintains.  The  revoliuion  was  brought  about 
by  the  leading  Whigs  of  England,  aidtd,  perhaps,  thpugh  tri- 
flingly  \^e  suspect,  by  some  of  the  leadiiig  zea!oti<  in  Scotland. 
The  covenanters  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
of  Oiange,  but  they  did  not  contribute  to  it,  and  the  m^.ss  of 
iht m  would  very  soon  have  rejected  him  if  they  could,  because 
he  did  not  become  a  covenanted  king.  To  cmm  their  own  nar- 
row and  illibeial  notions  down  the  throats  of  all  was  their  sole 
object.  J ust  to  and  libi rty  they  neither  knew  nor  regardtd.  The 
crie.s  have  been  loud,  and  it  teems,  are  to  be  ensijess,  respect- 
mg  the  siiifiriiigs  of  the  covenanters,  while  their  seditious  anrl 
rebellious  violences  are  overlooked  ;  but  not  a  worii  is  said  of 
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the  gross  injustice  and  the  grievous  sufferings  to  which  they  sub- 
jected the  Episcopal  Clergy,  first  by  dispossessing,  without  law 
or  reason,  three  hundred  of  them,  and  driving  them  and  their 
families,  robbed  of  every   thing,  from  their  livings  and   their 
homes.  Clergymen  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  Church 
and  to  any  age  were  thus  treated  w  ith  every  mark  of  mean  and 
malignant  insult,  and  often  to  the  great  injury  of  their  persons 
and  danger  of  their  lives.    This  most  illegal  and  disgraceful  act, 
affecting  the  rights  and  properties  of  three  hundred  respectable 
men  and  their  families  was  never  redressed,  and   the  injustice 
was  soon  after  extended  to  the  whole.     The  complaints  of  the 
sufferers  were  not  only  despised  at  the  time,  but  they  are  blamed 
even  now.     Sucli  was  the  malignity  of  the  covenanting  enemies 
of  the  Episcopal   Clergv,  that  after  having  deprived  them   of 
their  property,  they  laboured  with  unheard   of  activity  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  charity  of  the  benevolent  by  the  blackest  ca- 
lumnies ;  and  the  reviewer  in  the  Instructor  is  indignant  because 
these    poor  men   ventured   to   defend   themselves.     The  chief 
writers  on  the  Epificopal  side  were  Dr.  Monro,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Edinbiirgli,  and  Bishop  elect  of  Argyle,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  unquestionable  worth ;   Dr.  Garden,  of  Aber- 
deen, the  learned  editor  of  the  works  of  Dr.   John  Forbes,  of 
Corse,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  Dr.  Sage,  of  Glasgow.     We  have 
seen  various  pamphlets  by  Dr.   Monro ;  they   are  all  written 
with  grtat  dignity  and  moderation,  even  in  reply  to  the  most 
vulgar  calumnies.     Dr.  Garden's  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 
in  three  parts,  also  lies  before  us,  and   is   a  work  of  which  no 
Christian  and  no  Church  need  be   ashamed.     The  Reasonable' 
nessofa  Tolej-ation  enquired  i/itopiireh/ on  Chris  ian  Principles, 
by  Dr.  Sage,  also  lies  on  our  table,  and  is  written  at  once  with 
learning,  force,   and  temper. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Episcopalians* 
Were  their  enemies  more  tolerant  when  they  obtained  the  power, 
at  which  t'ley  had  so  lung  aimed,  by  the  most  violent  means? 
Take  as  a  specimen  the  iollowing  exiract  from  a  representation 
to  the  Parliament  by  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly. 

*'  We  do,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech,  yea,  we  are  bold  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  God  in  this  land, 
earnestly  to  obtest  your  Grace,  and  the  most  honourable  estates, 
that  no  such  motion  of  any  legal  toleration  to  those  of  the  prelat'cal 
principles  be  entertained  by  the  parliament.  Being  persuaded,  that 
in  the  present  case  and  circumstances  of  this  Church  and  nation, 
to  e7iact  a  toleration  for  them  of  that  way  (which  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  avert)  ivould  be  to  establish  iniquity  Ay  n  laxv,  and  would 
bring  upon  the  promoters  thereof,  and  upon  their  families,  the 
dreadful  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  effects  both  to  Church 
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and  state,  that  may  ensue  thereupon,  (Src.  Edinbiii-gk,  \st  June^ 
1703,  signed  in  the  name,  and  at  the  appointment  of  the  said  com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly,  by  Geo.  Meldrum,  Moderator.' 

And  who  was  this  George  Meldrum  r  A  man  who  had  ac- 
tually served  for  years  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  under  Bishop 
Scougal,  of  Aberdeen,  f.lucii  has  been  said  of  the  apostacy 
of  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  apostacy 
of  George  I>Ieldruni,  ^loderator,  as  above,  may,  in  justice  we 
think,  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  it.  This  worthy  gen- 
tleman actually  preached  a  sermon  ai:;ainst  the  Toleration  of 
Episcopacy,  *'  in  the  New  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Sabbath, 
ISlay  16",  1703,  before  the  Duke  of  Qiteenhary,  Commissioner 
to  the  Parliament,  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ;"  which  Dr. 
Sage  has  added  in  whole  to  his  Letters  on  Toleration.  Even 
Calder,  though  a  keen  controvprsialisi,  is  a  nmch  more  respect- 
able writer  than  the  reviewer  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  and 
Rhind's  Apology,  considering  the  state  and  violence  of  parties 
at  the  time,  is  both  learned  and  moderate ;  while  it  is  to  he  re- 
marked, that  his  leaving  the  I'resbyterian  Church,  then  in  povier, 
to  join  a  pei  secuted  party,  furnishes  one  strong  proof  at  least 
of  perfect  sincerity.  Poor  Calder  is  keen  and  more  satirical 
and  personal  than  we  approve :  but  when  we  reflect  that  he 
(with  many  others  of  his  brethren)  was  hunted  almost  like  a 
a  wild  beast,  and  driven  now  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
again  from  the  south  to  the  north,  we  shall  tind  some  excuse. 
He  was  evidently  an  acute  and  learned  man.  The  learning  iu 
that  age  was  unquestionably  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopalians, 
as  their  woi  ks  shew ;  and  so  was  the  temper  or  moderation. 
We  have  now  in  our  hands  "  An  Answer  to  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Eloquence,  in  three  parts,"  London,  1693,  of  which 
the  calumnies  are  frequently  too  bad  even  for  perusal,  and  so 
detestably  indecent  as  to  render  quotation  impossible.  Sharp 
was  notoriously  guilty  of  li/ii'g,  adultery,  cruelty,  sorcery,  &c. 
Part  JIL  p.  64.  Bishop  Honeyman  was  guilty  of  peijury  and 
came  to  a  fatal  end;  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  devil,  &c.  Ibid. 
Paterson,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  is  accused  in  a  style  of  such 
gross  indecency  in  the  same  page  as  it  is  impossible  to  copy  ;  and 
a  long  list  of  calumnies,  of  equal  malignity,  is  added  against 
many  of  the  other  clergy,  most  ol'  them  men  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability of  their  age.  Dr.  Monro  answered  these  libels,  and 
answered  them  with  admirable  moderation,  in  a  letter  entitled, 
"  The  Spirit  of  Calumny  and  Slander  examined,  chastised,  and 
exposed,"   l693. 

There  are  two  respectable  families  in  Scotland  lineally  de- 
scended from  Patersou  of  Glasgow,  who  appears,  from  undoubted 
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records,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talents,  influence,  and 
worth.  He  was  represented  by  his  Presbyterian  enemies,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  as  man  with  cloven  feet  and  a  hairij  skin.  A 
peasant  girl  who  had  heard  this  description  from  her  minister, 
actually  gave  it  as  a  reason  for  her  anxiety  to  see  him  oue  day 
that  she  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  house  where  he  lived.  This' 
anecdote  reached  us  from  tlie  Aichbishop's  grand-daughter,  vvl  o 
had  it  from  her  own  motiier,  his  daughter.  The  Episcopal 
Clergy  were  not  only  persecuted  at  and  after  the  Revolution  with 
great,  and  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary  violence;  but  every  ef- 
fort which  malignity  could  suggest  was  made  lo  blacken  their 
characters  and  to  destroy  their  reputation ;  generally,  however, 
to  such  an  extent  of  folly  as  to  remove,  in  the  most  careless 
reader,  all  credibility  in  the  accusation.  The  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  Scotland,  at  that  period,  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  men  in 
general  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  they  bore  their  misfortunes, 
which  were  pitiable  hi  the  extreme  and  irremediable,  with  a 
magnanimity  and  meekness  worthy  of  their  profession.  King 
WiUiam  very  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  miserably  de- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  occasion- 
ally protected  the  poor  persecuted  outcasts  irom  the  ignorant 
and  insatiable  fury  of  their  enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  they  were  expressly  protected,  and  the  very  title  of  the 
act  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  quoted  in  orders  of  council, 
shews  the  nature  of  the  evils  to  which  they  had  long  been  sub- 
jected. Their  general  conduct  under  their  severe  sufferings  fur- 
nishes a  fine  contrast  to  the  outrageous  conduct  of  their  enemies 
both  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  Their  being  Episcopa- 
lians on  priticiple,  even  supposing  that  principle  wrong,  is  surely 
Ti^  just  cause  of  reproach  on  the  part  of  fallible  man.  Tiieir 
submitting  patiently  to  the  loss  of  every  thing  most  esteemed  and 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  of  rank,  property,  and  ease, 
surely  supplies  some  proof  of  sincerity  and  virtue ;  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  every  moderate  Presbyterian  is  now  convinced, 
that  had  the  majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  yielded  to  the 
new  government,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  would  not  have 
been  changed.  The  vigour  of  the  new  king  would  have  enabled 
him  effectually  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  Covenanters  had 
the  Church  from  the  first  entered  into  his  views.  It  was  the 
fear  of  this,  and  a  calculation  of  wicked  policy,  which  occa- 
sioned the  diabolical  system  of  rabhling.  "  if  we  can  once  get 
them  out,'"'  the  ruffians  calculated  they  would  never  be  restored. 
What  the  Episcopal  Clergy  might  have  done  if  they  had  been 
differently  treated  and  allowed  time  for  calm  deliberation,  it  is 
impossible  perhaps  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  can  excite  no  wonder  if 
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they  felt  no  great  reverence  for  a  change  under  which  they  suf- 
fered so  severely  and  so  unjustly. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  and  dignitaries,  &c.  retained 
a  portion  of  their  rights  and  of  their  property.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion they  were  deprived  of  every  thing,  with  the  addition  of 
every  unmerited  reproach  which  malignity  coidd  invent  and  ac- 
tivity circulate.  If  any  person  \\iil  read  with  attention  and  im- 
partiality the  long  review  in  theCiiristiaii  Instructor,  he  will  find 
the  vulgar  vioien<;e  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  to  a 
Djuch  greater  extent  than  we  thought  possible  in  these  enlightened, 
and  as  they  are  termed,  liberal  limes.  The  charitable  and  tole- 
rant author  absolutely  laments  (p.  1(3)  \>ith  bitterness  the  re- 
moval of  those  restraints  to  which  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland 
were  so  long  subjected,  and  to  'aIiIcIi  they  submitted  with  so 
much  Chiistian  patience.  To  this  he  attributes  the  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,"  and  other  publications,  which,  it  seems,  give 
him  equal  displeasure.  He  tell  us,  p.  140,  with  much  mo-» 
desty — 

**  We  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Episco* 
paey  in  England  and  Scotland,  both  secret  and  public ;  and  we 
think  also  that  we  know  something  of  what  its  defenders,  whether 
clerks  or  cavaliers,  can  produce  against  Presbyterians  on  the 
score  of  imprudence  or  of  violence,  i  he  aggression  has  been  on 
their  side;  we  have  appeared  on  tlie  dc^fensive ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  this  is  our  duty,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  its  performance." 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  this  modest  gentleman  has  any 
particular  knowledge  on  the  subject  beyond  that  partial  picture 
which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  ravings  of  his  fanatic  forcfadiers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever  mixed  familiarly  with  Epis- 
copal society,  either  here  or  in  Scotland.  We  know  no  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  Episeopaliiu)s,  no  presumption, 
no  attempt  af  undue  influence  from  the  period  of  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  (wiiich  were  unquestionably  a  di^^grace  to  the  sta- 
tute book)  to  the  present  time.  They  have  been  attacked  and 
have  sometimes  replied.  They  have  frequently  been  attacked 
with  virulence  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  instructor,  and  have 
never  condescended  to  reply,  though  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  overwhelm  their  enemies  with  just  contempt  for  their  vulgar 
and  unmerited  abuse  We  are  confident  that  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians have  as  little  concern  \\ith  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord 
as  the  General  As^endily,  or  as  this  reviewer ;  and  we  doubt 
jni'ch  whether  the  admirable  author  (though  well  acquainted  with 
Scottish  history)  ever  conversed  with  a  non-juring  bishop  in  his 
life  ;  a  race  (be  it  noted)  extinct  before  we  became  acquainted 
with   Scottish  Episcopacy,  ami  probably  before  the  author  of 
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the  Tales  reached  the  life  of  manhood.     The  reviewer  will  have 
much   to  leam  before  he  attain  the  knowledge  which  he   pre- 
sumes to  claim  ;  some  previous  lessons  of  Christian  charity  are 
above  all  ...Jispensable  to  him.     Tlie  reviewer  accuses  the  Bri- 
tish Critic  of  ivr^ortuniti/  and  insolence,  and  sa}'s  many  other 
bad  things  of  us  in  his  kind  and  temperate  manner.     We  cannot 
yield  our  principles,  for  we  think  them  right;  but  we  certainly 
wish  (O  retain  them  with  perfect  charity  and  real  toleration.    We 
■would  have  litUt  hesitation  to  put,  not  the  pnnciples  which  we 
respectively  maintain,  but  the  temper  with  which   the  two  re- 
views are  written,  to  the  cool   and  temperate  vote  of  the  next 
General  A>^sembly,  with  a  strong  conviction  that  we  should  have 
a  verdict  in  our  favour.     It  is  a  libel  on  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  whicii  we  never  can  concur,  to  say  that  her  principles  are 
those  of  the  Covenanters;  if  this  be  do,  her  practice  has  happiiy, 
for  a  long  series   of  years,  been  very  different.     If  this  be  so, 
why  -iid  the  -eceders  separate  with  so  much  violence  ?  Even  the 
seceiiers  are  now,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  nutch  more  mo- 
<lerate  than  their  predecessors.     On  this  account  perhaps   it  is 
that  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  reported  author  of  this  review,  has  sepa- 
rated from  them.     We  have  a  latent  suspicion  of  the  cause  of 
the  Doctor's  enmity  against  the   British  Critic.     He  owes  us  a 
grudge  for  our  review  of  his  "  Life  of  John  Knox."     There 
\v.ere,  we   confess,  some  striking  detections  of  insincerity  and 
unfairness  in  that  able  article;  but  we  can  assure  hiui,  that  our 
^itn  is  different,  and  that  no  part  of  the  responsibility  attaches 
to  us.     Whether  tlie  Doctor  is  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in  all 
his  statements  in  that  work,  and  impartial  in  his  examination  of 
records,  we  will  not  enquire  ;  but  certainly  the  story  has  reached 
London,  that  he  suppressed  some  part  of  the  evidence  in  the 
city  records  of  Edinburgh,  submitted  to  his  inspectiun,  by  which 
the  moral  character  of  Knox  is  affected.     The  man  is  certainly 
able  ;  but  as  certainly  he  wants  temper ;  and   he  who  wants 
temper  will  often  want  discretion  when  that  virtue  is  most  re- 
quired.    The  extracts  which  "  the  importunity  and  insolence  of 
the  British  Critic"  has  extorted,  have  amused,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  irritating  us.     The  Church  of  England,  and  we 
believe   the  Episcopal  Church  in   Scotland,  of  which   we  pro- 
fess to  knovv  much  less,  can  well  bear  much  move  than  this. 

These  extracts  exhibit  the  extravagancies  of  learned  men 
labouring  under  bad  taste,  in  an  age  which  appears  to  us, 
in  many  respects,  a^vkward,  though  far  more  learned  tha* 
our  own.  Laughable  follies  we  have  heard  in  Fiesbyterian 
Churches  in  our  own  time,  and  in  our  transient  visits  to  Scot- 
land- They  are  laughable,  and  they  are  no  mare.  The  ex- 
tracts which  we  gave,  and  the  principles  which  we  reprobate, 
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seem  (or  at  least  they  seemed  to  us)  to  aim  at  sometliing;  more, 
at  soinetliing  essentially  involved  with  crime.  If  Dr.  M'Crie  is 
ignorant  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  woild,  and  of  the  Christian  Chuich,  or  the 
reformed  part  of  it  particularly,  we  pity  his  ignorance  the  more, 
in  that  it  must  be  the  effect  of  prejudice.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  people  of  Scotland  in  general,  have  much  more 
reason  than  we  have  to  be  indignant  at  this  reviewer,  who  would 
make  them  answerable  for  the  wildness,  the  extravagance,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  Covenanters,  and  who  would  place  the  present 
Church  on  ihe  same  foundation  with  the  vilest  and  most  violent 
perturbators  of  the  peace  of  their  country. 

"  As  it  was  indisputably  true  (said  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
late  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords)  "  that  the  greatest  evils  in 
all  revolutions  proceed  from  the  minority,  so  i^  point  of  energy 
and  consequent  power,  a  minority  might  become  the  real  and  ef- 
fective majority  of  the  country." 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  descended  from 
Episcopalians  ;  for  that  they  were  the  majority,  and  the  large 
majority  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  cannot  now  be  ques- 
tioned. A  furious  and  a  factious  minority  took  advantage  of 
that  event  to  which  they  contributed  no  essential  aid,  and  gained 
a  temporary  ascendancy.  The  moderation  v\hich  the  new  Churh 
gradually  assumed  arose,  ve  are  persuaded,  from  the  influence 
of  Episcopal  principles  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  north 
of  the  Tay  continued  long  and  j)owerful.  I'he  present  Church 
Las,  in  effect,  no  more  to  do  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Covenanters  than  the  present  government  has  to  do  with 
the  horrible  massacre  of  Glenco;  and  ill  do  they  consult  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  maintain 
the  contrary.  1'he  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  are  now,  we  be- 
lieve, a  mere  handful.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  know 
that  they  are  no  discredit  to  their  country.  They  are  the 
steady  friends  of  peace  and  of  existing  establishments,  and  much 
less  inimical,  we  are  confident,  to  the  established  Church,  than 
the  men  who,  like  this  reviewer,  labour  to  vilify,  and  would 
evidently  not  be  unwilling  to  persecute  them.  Were  all  that  is 
said  against  the  Episcopacy  of  Scotland  during  its  last  establish- 
ment true,  as  we  know  it  to  be  most  false,  the  present  Episco- 
palians may,  without  insult  or  molestation,  be  allowed  to  pro- 
fess their  principles  in  peace.  They  have  never,  so  far  as  we 
know  and  believe,  been  the  aggressors ;  and  when  they  have 
acted  on  the  defensive,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  known, 
been  distinguished  by  learning  and  by  moderation.  We  could 
furnish  a  very  different  picture  of  the  Dissenters  of  England ; 
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and  \vc  shrewdly  suspect  that  even   the  Presbyt'^rian  Dissenters 
of  Scotland  are  not  the  most  enlightened,  nor  the  most  mode- 
rate oF  mankind.     We  take  our  leave   of  the  Christian  Instruc- 
tor with  much  less  respect  for  his   temper  than  for  his  talents ; 
not  much  indeed  for  either  ;  and  with  the  firm  conviction,  that 
if  he  persist  in  the   controversy  (not  with  us,  for  we  mean  no- 
thing less)  as  he  threatens,  he  will  not  ultimately  obtain  the  hi^h 
gratulations  which  he  evidently  expects.     The  Life  of  Knox  dis- 
plays ability  and  research,  and  it  requires  more  industry  and  at- 
tention than  most  readers  possess,  to  detect  the  numerous  falla- 
cies with  which  we  think  it  abounds.     The  review  of  the  Tales 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  its  author,  in  a  passion,  has  lost  sight  of 
his  dignity  as  an  historian,  and  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  that 
riippant  and  vulgar  violence  which  is  as  common  as  it  is  con- 
temptible. 


AiiT.  IV.    Letters  from  the  North  Higlilands.  Bi/  Miss  Spence, 
8vo.    lOi.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.       I8I7. 

IVi  ISS  Spence,  who  has  before  appeared  before  the  public  as 
an  authoress,  goes   much  beyond  the   ordinary  average  of  the 
proverbial  vivacity  and  garrulity  of  her  sex.     With  a  respectable 
memory,  a  laudable  curiosity,  reading  enough  to  supply  a  few 
quotations,  and   tact  enough  to  know  what  objects  to  enquire 
after,  and  what  feelings  to  have  ready  for  the  occasion,  she  gaily 
sets  off  with  a  few  introductory  letters,  her  prospect-glass  and 
sketch-book,  but  leaving  poor  Lindley  Murray  and  his  grammar 
unfortunately  behind,    and  skims  through   the  recesses  of  the 
Highlands.      She,  of  course,   diligently  chronicles   the   craigs, 
the   lochs,   the  glens,  and  tlie  falls  she  meets  with,  and  lan- 
guishes in  the  description  of  "  sylvan  scenes,"  "  classic  ground," 
*'  pastoral   meadows."  and   "  pensile  woods."     She  picks    up 
some  traditions,  explains  some  local  phrases,  draws  some  ana- 
logies, and  hazards  some  profimdities,  and  all  this  in  a  style  of 
diffuse  and  meandering  eloquence,  frequently  losing  herself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  the  most  luxuriant  phraseology,  from  which  she  sel- 
dom extricates  herself  by  the  salutary  clues  of  syntax,  but  rather 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  and  boldly  emerges  with  a  noble  disre- 
gard of  the  nicer  ligaments  of  grammatical  composition.     Miss 
Spence,  indeed,  we  regret  to  say,  adds  one  to  the   many  sad 
evidences  of  the  incompatibility  of  genius  with  a  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  small  matters — ''  Non  omrtia  possumiis  omnes"     W^hea 
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an  authoress  has  the  gift  of  sublimity  and  eloquence,  it  is  too 
much  to  insist  or  grauimar  into  the  bargain.  To  this  graceful 
magnanimity,  which  attends  genius,  we  must  ascribe  Miss 
^pence's  deficiency  in  the  minor  ponits  of  good  linghsh  and  good 
spelhng ;  and  as  in  writing  she  has  evidently  been  busied  with 
matters  of  so  much  greater  moment,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered^ if  she  has  now  and  then  left  the  nominative  case  and  the 
verb,  and  the  different  members  of  her  sentences,  to  settle  their 
own  differences,  without  being  very  rigid  in  exacting  harmony 
between  theui.  As,  however,  it  is  always  painful  to  expatiate 
©n  the  peccadillos  of  genius,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  our  rea- 
ders  that  our  reproaches  have  some  foundation  in  reality  \  we 
therefore  give  a  specimen  of  Miss  Spence's  composition,  taken 
at  a  venture.  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  she 
thus  besrins  a  sentence. 


o 


*'  That  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  embittered  by 
the  ingratitude,  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  ingratitude  of  those 
powers  whom  he  had  so  falthfutly  served,  and  most  evidently  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  after  vainly  pleading  for  the  mitigation  of  end- 
less severity,  to  add  one  to  tire  illustrious  number,  of  whom  the 
Poet  laments,  that, 

*'  After  a  life  of  gen'rous  toil  endur'd. 

The  foe  subdued  and  property  secured. 

Is  truly  to  be  deplored. 

Good  laws  established,  and  the  world  reformed. 

He  closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 

The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind."     P.  116. 

At  p.  199>  \ve  find  a  sentence  no  less  perplexing. 

*'  Near  the  garden  door  at  Invermoriston,  are  the  slight  remains 
of  an  ancient  tower,  the  demolition  of  which  was  in  consequence 
of  the  mistaken  loyalty  of  those  disastrous  times ;  but  I  imagine  it 
an  earlier  period  than  the  year  17  i8,  possibly  in.tlieyear  1716; 
but  it  would  appear  no  forfeiture  ensued." 

At  p.  9J»  ii»  the  course  of  an  eloquent  description  of  Elgin 
calhedral.  Miss  Spence  says,  **  I  next  entered  the  choir,  in  a 
more  peri'tct  state  (viz.  /,  Mis^  Spence}  than  the  rest  of  the  ca- 
ihedsal."  A  most  conilortable  piece  of  intelligence  ;  though,  we 
must  confess,  without  the  benefit  of  personal  acquaintance  either 
with  the  dihedral  or  the  lady,  we  should  have  readily  given  the 
latter  credit  toi  the  advantage  in  point  of  preservation;  and  espe- 
cially, considering  that  this  clnirch  appears  to  have  undergone 
seme  perils,  from  which,  we  trust,  our  fair  authoress  has  been 
exempt;  for  Miss  Spence  informs  us, 

♦*  It  was  sacrilegiously  stripped  of  the  lead,  together  with  that 
i  of 
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of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  and  shipped  (viz.  Elgin  cathedral) 
for  Holland,  where  it  was  to  be  sold;  but  the  vessel  sunk  withia 
a  mile  of  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  from  whence  she  sailed."  P. 
95. 

A  catastrophe  which  hardly  appears  miraculous,  considering 
the  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  detailed  by  Miss  Spence,  and  her 
opinion,  that  it  must  have  covered  a  very  considerable  space  of 
ground.  Whether  its  resurrection  is  owing  to  a  fisherman's 
lucky  net,  or  whether  some  adventurous  enguieer  brought  it  up 
in  a  diving-bell,  or,  in  short,  how  it  has  happened  to  regain  its 
former  situation  in  the  town  of  F.lgin,  where  our  authoress  ad- 
mires and  criticizes  it,  she  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  sentences,  Miss  Spence,  with  her  usual 
grammatical  felicity,  informs  us,  she  has  seen  '^  many  places 
which  might  be  as  much  admired  among  these  romantic  wilds 
th(m  Inveimoriston,"  p.  lf)3;  and  that**  notiiing  would  so  com- 
pletely destroy  the  wild  graces  of  Inverasoriston,  than  to  lay  it 
out,''  &c.  Miss  Spence  has  a  fine  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  na- 
ture and  sentiment,  but  between  her  nominatives  and  verbs,  she 
rather  patronizes  a  "  musical  discord."  ''  The  inspiring  strains 
of  the  bard,"  says  she,  "  appears  to  have  recalled,"  &.c.  p.  32 ; 
'*  and  the  execution  of  these  paintings  by  Runciman  are  bold  and 
striking,"  p.  33.  "  The  paintings  occupy  the  covered  cieling, 
and  consist  of  twelve  departments,  (compartments)  exclusive  of 
the  large  oval  or  centre,  and  i$  (sc.  the  paintings)  a  most  con- 
spicuous piece,"  p.  3 1  ;  "  and  we  are  told  that  the  keys  of  Loch- 
leven  castle  zc'os  dragged  up  in  a  fisherman's  net,"  p.  41.  (Miss 
S.  is  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  adventure  of  Elgin  catliedral,  and 
involuntarily  patting  the  castle,  and  not  the  keys,  in  the  same 
predicament)  and  "  the  stages  from  Elgin  to  Forres,  through  a 
pleasant  champaign,  bespeaks  the  most  smiling  fertility,"  p.  11 1. 
In  short,  we  regret  to  say  \^hat  is  too  true^  that  our  authoress  is 
evidently  a  party  to  a  most  wicked  conspiracy  with  the  genitive 
case,  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  lumiiuative  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  they  con)e  together,  she  makes  a  point  of  investing 
this  presumptuous  cadet  of  the  family  with  that  controul  over  the 
verb,  which  more  loyal  grammarians  concur  in  giving  to  the 
established  elder  branch.  Some  of  Miss  S.'s  inflections  oa  the 
grammarian's  skull,  we  freely  confess,  set  at  nought  our  efforts 
to  class  them.     At  p.  88,  she  assures  us,  that, 

**  Even  in  the  present  times,  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  would  not 
venture  to  shew  himself  at  the  theatre,  with  the  exception  of  the 
performance  of  Cato,  when,  I  am  told,  some  of  the  Clergy  regu.. 
larly  attended  oa  Kenible's  apnearance  in  that  eharacter.^^ 
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The  penalty  for  the  inflecorum  of  going  to  see  Hamlet  of 
Richaid  the  Third,  or  any  thing  more  protane  than  the  favoured 
tragedy  of  Addison,  would  be^  Miss  Spence  tells  us,  "  chas- 
tisement ,•"  u  discipline  to  which  the  Clergy  of  our  own  Es- 
tablishment are  totally  strangers. 

At  p.  ^204,  in  a  description  ot'  tlie  funeral  of  a  Highland  Chief, 
we  have  the  following  exquisite  specimen  of  Miss  Spence's  lucidus 
ordo. 

"  Indeed,  in  this  case,  the  regret  for  the  deceased  was  deep 
and  universal  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  amongst  his 
own  clan.  These,  with  his  tenants,  were  numerous  (probably 
very  sincere  ones)  at  the  funeral." 

It  is  not  to  be  vvondered  at,  that  a  lady  who  holds  grammar 
in  such  slight  estimation  as  Miss  S.,  should  equally  vilipend 
that  homely  qualification  in  a  writer,  good  spelling.  In  perusing 
lier  volume,  we  at  lirst  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  find  her 
spe;dcing  familiarly  of  a  collection  of  odd  sounding  places  and 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  whom  our  ears  did  not  by  any  means  re- 
cognize ;  such  as  Madame  de  MoUaspery  Hector  Bathius, 
Duchess  de  Valliere,  Mr.  Fusilli,  jMrs.  Abingdon,  Mr.  Jaffery, 
the  Seatield  Family,  Kellingvvorth  Castle,  Sir  P.  Lelly,  &c.  ; 
but  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  a  little  reflection  convinced  us 
that  they  could  be  no  others  than  our  old  acquaintances,  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  Hector  Boethius,  Duchess  de  la  Vailiere, 
Mr.  Fuseli,  Mrs.  Abington,  Mr.  JeftVey,  the  Seaforlh  Family, 
Kenilworth  Castle,  and  Sir  P.  Lely ;  and  we  were  inclined  also 
to  conjecture,  that  when  Miss  Spence  speaks  of  a  Drayad,  she 
may  mean  a  Dryad — and  by  "  trucey  work,"  tracery  work.  Er- 
rors in  the  press,  the  most  absurd,  will  sometimes  creep  in, 
as  we  know  from  our  own  experience ;  we  would  not  therefore 
visit  them  too  severely;  but  such  words  as  peninsulated,  8cc. 
cannot  be  charged  upon  the  unfortunate  printer,  and  we  profess 
that  we  know  not  how  to  translate  them  into  intelligible  English. 

Miss  Spence's  entertaining  originalities  are  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, confined  to  diction.  Her  ideas  and  observations  are  re- 
plete with  them.  Her  modes  of  illustration  are  of  the  happiest 
and  most  striking  sort :  but  the  analosical  stvle  is  her  favourite. 
Thus  she  christens  Michael  Bruce  "  the  Scotch  K-rk  White,' 
the  falls  of  Foyers  "  the  British  Niagara,"  the  vale  of  Urquhart, 
"  the  Temple' of  the  Highlands,"  Loch  Ness  '^  the  Ganges  of 
the  Highlanders,"  Cardinal  Beaton  "  the  Wolsey  of  Scotland." 
We  must  admit  the  happiness  of  this  comparison;  they  were 
both  cardinals,  and,  no  doubt,  both  wore  broad  hats.  Duff 
House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Fife,  and  its  collection  of  pictures,  na- 
turally call  forth  our  authoress's  talents  as  a  connoisseur.    Our 
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outlandish  friend,  '^  Madame  de  Blontaspar"  and  '*"  tlie  tender 
and  lovely  Duchess  de  Valliere,  siie  unluckily  could  not  see,  for 
ihey  were  sent  to  London  to'  be  cleaned  ■"  but  she  saw  the  mo- 
ther of  Cromwell,  Louis  XIV.  with  "  eyes  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing," and  Jane  Shore  with  eyes  dark  and  melting.     Lady  Jane 
Grey,  by  Zucliero,  she  thought  "  had  not  that  heavenly  expres- 
sion of  face,  which  must,  have  characterized  her."     A  few  miles 
beyond  Nairn,  "  far  as  the  eve  could  discern,  extended  the 
most  interesting  classic  ground."     Our  fair  tourist  appears  to 
have   travelled   by  the  mail,  no  doubt,  as  being  the  most  senti- 
mental species  of  conveyance ;  and  she  tells  us,  that  '•  all  Shakes- 
peare's magic ,  imagery  was  before  her,  the  Weird  Sisters,  with 
Hecate  at  their   head,"  when    that  interesting  ciceroni,  ''  the 
guard  of  the  mail  coacli  pointed  out  the  spot  where,  we  are  told, 
Macbeth  encountered  them."     And,  says   she,  '^  I  could  not 
but  remark,  in  the  present  instance,  the  contrast  of  character 
between  the  Scotch  and  English  in  the  ordinary  class  of  society. 
The  coachman  and  guard  were  perfectly  versed  in  every  part  of 
Macbeth ;  nor  was  it  m  Shakespeare  alone,   but  in  every  tradi- 
tion which  the  country  afforded  ;"— accomplishujents  which  we 
freely  admit  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  sons  of  the  whip 
and  horn  on   this  side  the  Tweed.      Li  the  district  called  the 
Black  Isle,  Miss  Spence  is  carried  back  to  the  Arabian  Ni«-hts' 
Entertainments,  (we  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  them) 
because  there  is  a  King  in  the  Black  Isles  among  the  Oriental 
Potentates ;  and  to  keep  up  the  analogy,  she  here  forms  an  ac- 
quaintance "  with  a  beautiful  mountain  nymph,"  whose  personal 
attractions  are  "  not  only  the  theme  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
has  reached  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  North."     This  young 
lady's  beauty  is  not  of  the  rustic  character,  but  "  with  a  com- 
plexion fair  as  a  lily,  the  rose  seeks  -companionship."    It  is  pleas- 
ing to  learn  from  so  accurate  a  source  as  our  fair  tourist,  that 
the  Highland  peasantry  are  exempt  from  any  of  those  feelings  of 
discontent  and  misery,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  amonf 
the  lower  ranks.     Their  condition  is,  indeed,  almost  Arcadian 
or  Utopian.     She  finds   philosophic   contentment  living  on  oat 
bread  and  seated  by  a  peat-fire,  and  sentimental  refinement  re- 
clining on  a  straw  pallet.     Not  only,   Miss  Spence  assures  us, 
would  it  be  diflScult  to  persuade  these  reasoning  cottagers  that 
"  they  are  less  happy   for  wanting  the  advantages,  in  point  of 
lodging,  of  more   luxurious  countries  ;"  they  will  go  still  fur- 
ther, "  they  will  tell  you,  that  they  miss  none  of  those  things 
which  appear   to  us  so   necessary,  and  that,  far  from  envying, 
they  rather  pity   us,  while  they  perceive  oiu'  happiness  depends 
on  so  many  extraneous  things,  which  they  either  do  not  kuosv^ 
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or  knowing  despise,  as  the  iiistrunievits  of  unfeeling  luxury,  cal- 
culated to  contract  the  mind,"  8cc.  &.c.  This  is  really  a  striking 
statistical  fact ;  and  it  might  be  an  imfjortant  problem  for  the 
Ccmmittee  of  the  Le2,islatin-e  engaged  on  the  Poor  Laws  to  in- 
vestigate, and  even,  if  necessary,  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  au- 
thoress's testimony  on  ihc  point : — how  it  happens,  that  while 
our  tasteless  peasants  in  the  South  are  glad  to  receive  4  or  5s.  a 
\veek  from  the  overseer  in  hard  cash,  "  the  Highland  peasantry 
are  satisfied  with  the  nuiguiticence  of  nature  ;"  and  instead  of 
cheap  soup  or  coals  at  a  reduced  .price,  all  they  ask  is  *'  the  tale, 
the  song,  the  warm-hearted  and  ardent  imagination,  and  cannot 
"be  persuaded  that  peity  comforts,"  (viz.  cheap  soup  and  coals) 
*'  are  not  adverse  lo  tlie  lieroic  virtues/'  &c.     P.  ]<)4. 

"  About  eight  niiles  above  Invernioriston,"  Miss  S.  lights 
upon  a  truly  enchanting  scene;  "  a  cave,  with  a  shaded  entrance, 
and  a  living  stream  trickling  through  it,  very  fine  in  itself,  but 
rendered  more  intcreslniii;  bv  bein!!f  the  retreat  of  three  thieves," 
who  concealed  the  Pretender  in  174G,  not  pickpockets  or  com- 
iTion  place  thieves,  men  "  degraded  in  mind  by  habits  of  petty 
denredasion,  (such  as  Bill  Soames  or  Slender  Billy)  which  in 
guilty  (iitie^  makes  the  tern)  ^'//f/' expressive  of  every  thing  that  is 
odious  and  contemptible."  iNo — ^'  they  plundered,"  she  says, 
*'  with  some  degree  of  sentiment  and  discrimination;"  and  were 
evidently  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession,  among  the  Charles 
Moors  aiid  ('aptain  Rohmdos,  having  nothing  in  conunon  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Newgate  calendar,  for  whom  a  lady  of  our  au- 
thoress's delicacy  never  coidd  have  fe!t  so  powerful  a  sympathy. 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Grant,  a  lady  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  "  the  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  we  are  a 
little  surprised  to  iind  from  Miss  Spence,  who  professes  herself 
to  be  her  friend,  that  so  sensible  and  rational  a  lady  actually 
*'  knows  no  higher  pleasure  than  to  gaze  on  the  clear  bosom"  of 
a  certain  lake,  and  listen  to  a  blackbird,  p.  177  ;  an  occupation, 
it  must  be  confessed,  equally  profitable  and  enlightened. 

Miss  Spence's  style  is  occasionally  carried  to  such  a  height  of 
refinement,  that  a  negligent  reader  may  be  liable  to  mistake  her 
meaning.  In  a  letter  from  Achnagairn,  she  says,  *'  Entertained 
in  the  mansion  of  Achnagairn  with  the  cordial  kindness  of  an 
old  friend,  I  have  here  found  all  the  urbanity  of  Highland  man- 
iiers,"  &-C.  Who  would  not  think,  on  the  first  glance,  that  Miss 
S.  intended  to  say,  that  at  Achnagairn  she  had  met  with  an  old 
friend,  who  entertained  her  with  cordial  kindness?  But  we 
have  reason  to  think  this  cannot  be  her  meaning,  and  that,  in 
fact,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  worthy  possessor  of  Achnagairn 
till  she  presented  her  introductory  letter,  and  consec^uently  that 
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this  is  only  her  graceful  'inode  of  expressing,  tliat  she  was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  kindness  us  z/'she  had  been  an  old  friend. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  tiiank  our  fair  authoress  for  recall- 
ing our  minds  to  the  scenery  of  our  own  country,  which,  in  the 
present  rage  for  continental  e:;cursions,  has  been  wholly  neg- 
lected by  our  modern  tourists.  Overwhehned  as  we  are  by  a 
deluge  of  nonsense  for  the  road  books  of  Cockney  voi/ageiirs, 
we  are  really  grateful  to  those,  who  will  even  for  a  moment 
vary  the  scene,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  beauties  of  our 
home,  and  are  happy  to  refresii  our  feelings  of  patriotism  even  at 
the  espence  of  those  of  our  taste. 


Art.  V.  The  Duty  of  Communion  zcith  the  Established 
Church,  and  its  Claim  to  exclusive  Support  demonst rated. 
By  Robert  Morres,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  78 
pp.     33.     Rivingtons.     1817. 

This  is  a  tract,  which  whoever  reads  (and  we  trust  it  will  be  very 
generally  read)  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  if  he  is  a  friend  to  his 
country  and  to  truth,  "  willingly  let  it  die."  When  it  came  to  our 
hands,  not  so  soon  as  it  should  have  done,  we  perused  it  with  strict 
attention,  and  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction,  which 
every  successive  page,  and  almost  every  line  increased.  Whether 
the  Church  established  in  this  kingdom,  is  a  pure  branch  of  that 
Church,  which  Christ  by  his  apostles  instituted,  for  which  he 
"  gave  himself,"  and  to  which  all  his  promises  are  made,  is  a 
question  of  peculiar  moment  to  every  one  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment,  and  certainly  not  less,  but  more  tremendously 
important  to  those  who  separate  themselves  from  it.  And 
among  the  many  valuable  works,  written  by  some  of  our  best 
divines  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  w  hich 
will  enable  the  candid  enquirer  to  determine  this  question  ia  so 
short  a  compass,  on  such  clear  grounds,  and  with  such  powerful 
evidence,  as  the  succinct  essay  now  before  us. 

'J  he  subject  naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  parts  :  First, 
the  authority  or  right,  w  hich  the  Church  in  this  country  possesses, 
to  our  commuiiion  with  it:  Secondly,  the  benefits  which  it  is 
capable  of  administering  to  all  Us  members :  and  lastly,  in- 
lierences  arising  from  these  premises.  These,  theretore,  are  the 
heads  of  this  luaiinous  essay. 

It  is  justly  observed,  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  our  com- 
munion with  it,  is  founded  solely  on  the  will  and  appointment 
fef  God;  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture.     We  read,  that  after 
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the  fall,  men  being  left^  in  a  great  measure,  to  tlieir  own  prac« 
tice  of  religion  and  virtue,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  depravity,  that 
the  whole  race,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  family,  were 
doomed  to  destruction ;  nor,  after  this  judgment,  being  again 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  themselves,  did  they  succeed  at  all 
better  than  before. 

It  was  plainly,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  a  law  should  be 
given,  by  vvhich  some  one  nation,  at  least,  should  be  put  under 
the  immediate  and  constant  tuition  of  heaven,  having  their  faith 
and  obedience,  and  worship  fully  prescribed.  Such  was  the 
reason  and  necessity  for  the  law  of  Moses  ;  wliich  being  a  type 
or  prophetic  resemblance  of  the  future  covenant  of  universal  re- 
demption, we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  frame  of  the  one 
should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  model  for  that  of  the  other. 
And  accordingly  we  find  St.  Paul  expressly  deduces  the  ordi- 
nances of  one  covenant  from  those  of  the  other.  Heb.  iv.  14. 
V.  6.  viii.  9,  10. 

Under  the  first  covenant  the  ministry  of  religion  was  coni- 
mitted  solely  by  Almighty  God,  through  the  hands  of  Moses,  to 
Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  was  his  pleasure,  that 
those  who  were  to  administer  a  covenant  granted  of  his  free 
raercy,  should  be  appointed  by  himself;  and  that  this  appoint- 
ment might  be  well  known  and  respected,  and  might  not  be  in- 
vaded or  assumed  by  others,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  ordain 
them  to  their  respective  oflSces  by  a  public  and  solemn  act.  Of 
the  necessity  of  this,  in  both  covenants,  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  decisive  :  "  Every 
high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God."  "  No  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself 
but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  And,  as  it  must 
here  be  remarked,  this  call  of  Aaron  is  related  in  scripture  to 
have  been  not  an  inward  call  of  the  heart  or  mind,  however  that 
may  also  be  believed  (Exod.  iv.  14,  27-  xxviii.  xxix.)  but  an  h- 
order  given  by  words  to  Moses,  and  to  himself,  followed  by  a 
public  consecration  to  that  office.  *'  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  an  high  priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten  thee.  As  he  saith 
also  in  another  place.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec  * ." 

"  Here  we  must  pause,  to  make  the  inference  which  this  memo- 
rable  passage  establishes  on  the  subject.  What  an  awful  and  deci- 
sive proof  is  here  set  before  us,  that  nothing  but  the  public  and 
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express  appointment  of  God,  can  authorise  any  man  to  be  a  minis- 
ter of  his  word  and  worship !  The  blessed  Jesus  himself,  the  Son 
of  the  Most  High,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  offer  himself 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  could  not  enter  upon  that  office, 
although  foretold  from  the  beginning,  without  a  public  appointment, 
after  the  example  of  Aaron,  which  had  been  before  prescribed  by 
Divine  authority.  We  cannot  but  hence  infer,  that  the  ordination, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  and  of  the  Levites, 
under  the  same  first  covenant,  was  intended  to  be  binding,  as  a 
precedent,  for  the  appointment  of  such  other  ministers,  as  should 
be  thereafter  employed  under  the  second.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  be  sure,  that  every  person  who  pretends  to  be  a  minister  of 
religion,  must  shew  a  public,  express  appointment  from  Him  whose 
minister  he  professes  to  be.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  No 
personal  qualifications,  learning,  holiness,  or  zeal,  can  constitute 
any  man  a  minister,  however  desirable  it  appears  that  such  as  pos- 
sess these  should  be  appointed.  It  is  an  ordination  derived  from 
the  appointment  of  God,  that  alone  can  give  ths  character  and 
office  of  his  minister.  All  others  substitute  their  own  will  in  the 
place  of  God's,  following  therein  the  well-known  example  of  Korah, 
related  in  ancient  Scripture :  for  his  only  crime  was,  that  he 
claimed  the  priesthood  without  having  been  appointed  by  God ; 
and  his  punishment  is  recorded  surely  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  as  great 
an  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  to  assume  the  ministry  of  his 
word  or  worship,  as  it  is  to  take  any  other  office  created  by  Him, 
or  subsisting  according  to  his  ordinance  among  men,  in  civil  and 
temporal  matters.  Korah  suffered  the  same  judgment  from  heaven, 
for  making  himself  a  priest,  like  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  Dathan  and 
Abiram  underwent  for  constituting  themselves  rulers  of  the  people, 
like  Moses.  And  the  plain,  unavoidable  conclusion,  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  from  this  sacred  record,  is,  that  a  man  may  as  well 
raise  himself  to  the  rank  and  power  of  a  king  or  magistrate,  as  to 
the  office  of  a  minister  of  religion ;  that  is,  that  he  may  not  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other."     P.  12. 

The  high  importance  of  the  scriptural  principles  here  laid 
down,  and  the  solidity  and  seasonabitness  of  tlie  consequent  re- 
marks, amply  compensate  for  the  length  of  this  quotation.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  shew,  as  is  here  concisely  done,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  appointed,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  establislied  in  agreement  with  these  principles. 

The  Kedeemer  of  the  worifi  having  oftered  himself  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,   declared  to  his  apostles,  that  "  all  power  was  ' 
given  unto  him  in  iieavcn  and  in  earth  *."     God,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses the  same  matter,  having  "  given  him  to  be  head  over  all 
tlnngs  to  the  Church,  which  is  his  bodyf."     It  clearly  follows 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  +  Eph.  i.  22,  23. 
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that,  thencefoith,  all  aiuhority  to  minister  the  blessings  of  the 
new  covenant,  was  to  be  deduced  from  him.  Accordingly 
he  exercised  the  pawer  given  him  ;  and  said  to  his  apostles, 
"  As  my  Fadier  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you  *."  *^'  And 
lo !  I  am  with  you  aKvay,  even  unto  the  end  of  tiie  world  f ." 
On  which  last  words  it  is  observed,  that  they  "  can  have  no  other 
plain  and  certain  meaning,  tli;n  ihat  Christ  would  maintain  tmi 
prosper  the  charge,  which  he  had  thus  delivered  mto  their  hands, 
for  ever." 

The  conduct  of  the  apostles  shews  how  they  understood  and 
fullilled  the  commission  thus  received.  They  were  careful  lirst 
of  all  to  pies.erve  ihe  original  number  of  the  chosen  apostles; 
which  was  done  by  casting  lots,  after  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  that 
he  would  thus  appoint  another  apostle  in  the  room  of  Judas, 
(Acts  i.  2  1 — 26.  And  afterwards,  on  the  coming  in  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, St.  Paul  wat;  as  publicly  and  expressly  appointed  as  them- 
selves had  been,  by  a  voice  frcmi  heaven,  (  Acts  iv.  45.  xi.  1  — 18.) 
In  prosecution  of  tins  ministry  an  inferior  order  of  nsinisters, 
called  deacons,  was  pubhch  ordained,  (Acts  vi.  I — G.  1  Tim.  iii. 
S— 15)  We  next  read  of  eiders,  presbyters,  or  priests,  who 
were  ordained  in  every  Church,  (Acts  xiv.  23.)  And  lastly,  in 
the  instances  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  meet  with  a  yet  higher 
order,  whose  office  it  was  to  rule  over  boih  priests  and  deacons, 
and  to  ord.  in  them  to  theii  n  spective  functions,  (Comp.  1  Tim. 
V.  17,19,22.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  fit.  i.  5.)  These  three  orders, 
the  ofjices  of  each  bemg  distinct  from  the  first,  though  the  names 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  not,  for  a  time,  appropri- 
ated^ are  represented  by  the  earliest  writers  afier  ihe  Apostles 
as  succeeding  to  the  three  Jewish  orders  of  high  pi  tests,  pne-sts, 
and  levites;  and  they  contnuied  universady  till  the  lime  of  the 
reformation,  when  in  Swiize;}and,  where  the  government  of  the 
country  v\as  republican,  the  abhorrence  of  Papal  tyranny,  and 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  Calvm  drove  them  to  adopt  li'.e  extreme*^ 
measure  of  govtrKing  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  by  many 
instead  of  one,  by  elders  instead  of  a  bishop. 

In  what  manner  the  Church  of  Christ  was  established  by  the 
apostles,  we  learn  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  In  one 
day  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  three  thousand  souls  gladly 
received  his  word,  and  were  baptized  ;  and  others  viere  daily 
added.  And  on  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  afterwards,  St. 
Paul  and  other  apostles  established  Churches  in  various  [)arts  of 
the  world,  as  branches  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church. 
All  were  founded  in  the  same  manner,  pursuant  lo  the  com- 
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mission  derived  from  Chri?it,  by  his  apostles,  and  by  tliose  whom 
they,  in  their  tnrn,  ordained  publicly  to  assisi  in  the  conversion' 
of  mankind.  And  thus  was  the  religion  of  Cinist  introduced 
into  this  coin-itry  at  a  very  early  period.  We  add,  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and,  as  is  highly  |)robable,  by  St.  P.ml  himself; 
and  the  succession  never  has  been  broken. 

•'  I  may  now,"  therefore,  Mr.  ^.Torres  says,  "  call  on  the  reader 
to  adopt  with  me,  the  consequence  hence  arising,  that  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  the  same  footing  of  authority  as  the  primitive 
Church  did  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  It  is  a  consequence  which 
is  unavoidable.  I  invite  him  therefore  to  consider  the  application, 
that  remains  to  be  made  of  this  truth.  ,  The  account  of  the  Church, 
at  its  foundation  begins  thus :  *  And  they  who  were  baptized,  con- 
tinued stedfast  in  die  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  la 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  praj^ers  '  And  it  concludes  with  these 
important  words  :  '  And  t!ie  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved.'  These  are  the  \yords  which  I  intreat  my  rea- 
der to  consider.  He  cannot  but  understand  tliem  to  mean,  that 
God  hath  authorised  the  appointed  ministers  of  his  Gospel  to  admit 
all  believers  into  his  Church  by  ba[)tisra,  in  order  that  they  should 
be  saved,  and  that  this  admission  ibr  that  end  is  the  act  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lord  himself.  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  If  then,  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong,  is  the  representative  of  the  original  Church, 
and  has  succeeded  to  its  character  and  privileges,  who  can  evade 
the  application  of  the  text  to  his  own  case  ?  Who  can  refuse  the 
direction  of  his  Lord,  that  he  should  enter  into  it,  tliat  he  may  be 
saved,  and  constinue  stedfastly  in  the  doctrine  and  fellowship  of  its 
ministers,  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers?"— P.  24'. 

"  I  shall  not,  therefore,  carry  the  argument  too  far,  when  I  con- 
tend, nay,  I  cannot  but  contend,  that  all  wilful  separatists  whatevei* 
in  this  country,  as  long  as  this  Church  shall  coniinue  to  administer 
the  word,  the  worship,  and  the  sacraments  of  God,  cut  themselves 
pff,  by  their  secession,  from  the  only  authorised  con;raunion  with 
the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is,  *  His  body,  the  fulness 
of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all  *.'  For  since  this  exists  by  his  appoint- 
ment, they  cannot  of  themselves  institute  any  other.  I  contend, 
on  the  plainest  ground,  that  their  congregations  cannot  be  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Their  ministers,  whatever  ba 
their  personal  pretensions,  whatever  forms  of  ordination  they  de- 
vise are  not  ministers  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  because  others  have 
been  appointed,  who  can  prove  their  appointment,  wiiich  they  can^ 
not  do.  Let  us,  remember,  particularly,  how  it  has  been  shevvU, 
that  a  pretence  of  inward  calling,  if  such  be  set  up,  is  false  and 
vain  in  their  case ;  for  neither  our  great  High  Priest,  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  nor  Iris   inspired   Apostles  derived  their  appointments 
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from  that  inspiration,  however  abundant  and  wonderful,  which  was 
imparted  to  them,  but  from  a  solemn  and  public  coramigsion,** 
^P.  29. 

The  abstract,  concise  as  it  is,  of  this  first  and  most  essential 
part  of  tiie  enquiry  has  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  must  be 
very  brief  in  noticing  the  two  remaining  parts. 

The  end  of  the  Christian  ministry  being  the  administration  of 
evangtlical  doctrine,  the  qualities  requisite  for  this  purpose  arc 
failhjuhiess  and  ability.  The  faithfulness  of  the  established 
clergy  is  inferred  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  which  are  such  as  to  remove  all  temptation,  all  hopes 
and  fears,  which  might  lead  them  to  corrupt  or  pervert  the 
truth.  The  ability  of  the  English  clergy,  and  their  just  claim 
iq  high  esteem  in  this  respect,  must  be  admitted,  if  human 
learning,  various  and  exact,  is  requisite  for  the  perfect  compre- 
hension and  advantageous  expounding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  the  necessity  of  learning  may  be  inferred,  because  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  even  in  the  apostles'  days,  when  spiritual  gifts 
abounded,  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  who  were  not  guided  by 
the  ministers  of  religion,  wrested  the  Scriptures  to  their  own 
destruction.  "  Can  we  then  look  otherwise  than  with  satisfaction 
on  the  schools  and  universities  of  this  land,  which  administer 
all  the  human  aid  that  can  be  procured  toward  rendering  our 
clergy  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament." 

The  system  of  religion  which  the  clergy  are  engaged  to  teach 
being  founded  on  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  it  must  be  an  invaluable  advantage  that  such  a 
system  should  be  preserved.  The  consent,  therefore,  of  the 
clergy  to  the  articles  of  their  Church,  which  contain  this  system, 
as  it  precludes  all  innovation  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  be  too  highly  prized. 

Another  benefit  arises  from  administering  the  worship  and 
sacraments  of  religion  in  one  prescribed  form  to  all,  completing 
a  common  belief  by  a  common  practice.  By  this  the  greatest 
order  and  decency  are  preserved,  and  edification  promoted. 

"  The  sight  even  of  one  person  exercising  with  propriety  the 
duty  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
our  nature  and  reason,  ever  touches  and  amends  the  heart.  The 
exercise  of  this  instance  of  piety  by  any  that  are  dear  to  us,  is  yet 
more  affecting ;  and,  therefore,  the  union  of  a  family  in  a  common 
act  of  devoMon  is  greatly  effectual  in  establishing  a  religious  prin- 
ciple anil  habit  in  all  who  belong  to  it.  What  thus  happens  in  a 
family,  is  true  on  a  larger  scale  in  those  greater  communities,  of 
which  the  national  Church  is  made  to  consist.  —It  is  only  when  any 
number  of  persons  pretend  tiiat  private  devotion  is  equal  to  public, 
/or  that  it  is  indifferent  to  what  place  of  worship  they  resort,  or  that 
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the  Church  is  ineffectual  to  edification,  that,  by  their  absence  and 
these  reasons  for  it,  encouragement  is  given  co  many  more  than  such 
as  are  utterly  profligate,  to  neglect,  if  not  altogether  to  omit,  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  live  without 
Him  in  the  world."     P.  48. 

The  last  argument  offered  in  favour  of  communion  with  the 
Church  is  the  confirmation  of  charity  ihence  arising,  both  ne- 
gatively as  it  saves  men  from  the  evils  of  schism,  and  positively 
as  it  tends  to  promote  mutual  good-will  and  beneficence. 

The  infereuces  are  numerous  and  in)portaut.  We  advert  only 
to  some  of  the  most  material. 

From   what  has  been  proved  it  foUow's  undeniably,  that  the 
cause  of  religion  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  established 
Church  ;  they  are   in  truth  but  one  and  the  same.     Hence  the 
«ause  of  those  who  separate  themselves  from  us,  far  from  being  an 
object  of  comphicency  or  approbation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  men  who  are  injurious  to  our  dearest  interests,  in  this 
state,  and  in  that  state  which  is  to  come ;  for  they  are  the  enemies 
at  once  of  union,  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  happiness.    And  they 
become  such  wilfully,  without  any  necessity;  for  they  do  not 
pretend,  that  in  the  terms  of  our  comnmnion  there  is  any  sinful- 
ness, any  thing  that  could  endanger  their  salvation,  which  obliges 
ihem  to  depart  from  it.     "  In  their  natural,  civil,  and  social  re- 
lation to  us,  as  men,  as  fellow  sufferers,  as  neighbours,  the  most 
zealous  churchman   allows  every  claim  to  his  regard  and  esteem 
which  their  conduct  justifies.    He  looks  exclusively  to  their  moral 
character  and  behaviour,  knowing  that  there  are  many,  w  hose  un- 
derstanding, goodness  of  lieart,  education,  and  social  connexions 
deliver  them  in  a  very  great  degree  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
erroneous  principles.     It  may  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  they  are  so  happy  as  to  be  influenced  by  what  is  true  and 
good  in  their  several  systems,  rather  than  by  what  is  false  and 
bad  in  them."    But  in  all  the  concerns  of  religion,  since  in  these 
jhey  have  chosen  to  separate  themselves  from  us,  we  should 
«tand  apart  from  them,  and  not  abolish  a  distinction  which  ihem- 
ijelves  have  made,  nor  give  any  sanction  to  a  cause  which  we  hold 
to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.     When 
we  admit  them  to  an  equality  of  consideration  with  ourselves, 
we  so  far  hide  from  view  that  important  distinction,  which  it  is 
ovu'  duty  to  impress  on  all.     We  lead  men  to  forget,  that  in 
their  religious  character,  so  far  as  they  are  separatists,  they  have 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  of  so- 
cial  and  individual  happiness. 

These  remarks,  it  is  observed  in  a  note,  are  obviously  and  un- 
avoidably applicable  to  the  late  union  of  churchmen  with  dis* 
senters  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  instituted  at 
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first  by  those  persons  who  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  therefore  evidently  set 
up  in  opposition  or  competition  with  that  Society. 

As  to  the  boasted  zeal  and  diligence  of  nectaries,  it  is  not 
usual  to  extol  these  qualities  in  those  who  are  employed  about 
doing  misciiief,  nor  to  contrast  them  with  the  sober,  quiet  in- 
dustry of  such  as  regularly  discharge  their  allotted  duties.  Their 
various  errors  inflame  their  zeal ;  which,  therefore,  we  cannot 
but  condemn.  Our  Saviour  himself  has  decided  the  question  ; 
admitting  the  eminent  zeal  of  false  teachers  under  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  but  at  the  same  time  severely  condemning  U.  Matt, 
xxiii.  la. 

If  it  should  be  questioned,  whether  either  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  of  tlse  establishment,  in  general,  exert  themselves  as  they 
ought  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  this  at  least  we  are  warranted 
to  contend,  that  there  are  in  both  very  many  instances  of  nien 
zealous  for  religion,  who  would  have  done  liouour  to  any  tera 
of  Christianity.  "  The  deep  and  silent  stream  of  jirescribed 
duties,  the  piety  and  charity  which  are  conscientiously,  but  not 
ostentatiously  exercised  within  the  liniits  of  a  family,  a  parish, 
or  a  diocese,  are  not  known,  or  they  are  overlooked,  by  such  as 
mahciously  or  loo  readdy  censure  us."  VVhalever  amendment 
or  reform  may  be  requisite,  it  must  be  conducted  '^  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  and  sound  piety,  of  a  pure  and  rational  regard  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  ediiicalion  of  men.  Falsehood  is 
not  to  become  the  test  of  truth,  nor  evil  the  staiidard  of  good." 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Morres  preached  the  Bampton 
Lecture  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  179 1^  on  the  subject  of 
Faith.  We  lately  were  much  gralifsed  in  perusing  and  recom- 
mending three  sermons  by  him  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  Jn  ll»ose 
discourses  he  enforced  the  doctrine  of  uur  truly  apostolical 
Church;  he  here  vindicates  the  establishment  itself,  with  no 
ordinary  ability,  as  even  this  summary  of  his  Essay  will  evince, 
and  with  complete  success.  Tlie  argument  certainly  merits  "  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  and  government;"  and  indeed  of 
all  who  revere,  and  are  anxious  to  preserve,  "  our  present  happy 
constitution,"  which,  "  it  is  a  trudi  confessed  by  all,  that  the 
system  and  doctrine  of  the  established  Church  eminently  and 
alone  conspires  with  and  supports."  Of  the  author  himself  we 
pronounce,  with  equal  satisfaction  and  coniidence,  from  the 
genuine  unobtrusive  piety,  which  appears  in  tliis  as  in  his  former 
works,  that  he  is  actuated  solely  by  "  a  faithful  regard  to  truth, 
to  the  honour  of  Cod,  and  llie  best  interests  of  his  country." 
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Art.  VI.  J  Narrative  of  the  Britons  Voyage,  to  Pilrairns 
hland.  By  Lieut.  J.  Shillibeer,  R.  M.  Svo.  183  pp. 
8s.  6d.     Law  and  VVhittaker.     1817- 

1  HE  extraordinary  rencontre  of  the  crew  of  the  BritoH:,  \\\\h  a 
colony  of  our  countrymen  who  had  settled  on  an  island  in  (ho 
South  Seas,  previously  uninhabited,  is  well  remembered  by  our 
readers.  The  circumstances  attending  this  event  have  never  as  yet 
heen  detailed  in  a  satisfactory  form,  we  are  therefore  pleased  to 
find  in  the  volume  before  us  a  full  account  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sliillibeerj  who  vvas  a  Lieutenant  of 
Marhies  on  board  the  Briton,  which  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in 
December  1813;  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines. 
J^jr.  S.  has  given  us  a  jotnnal  of  his  whole  voyage,  but  as  part  of 
it  was  taken  ni  a  track  too  well  known  to  need  description,  we 
shall  not  follow  him  very  accurately,  till  he  ariives  at  the  spot 
from  which  the  chief  interest  arises. 

From  Spithead  diey  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  on 
the  twentieth  of  March  they  entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  On  the  twenty-ei^^hth  they  again  set  sail,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  tl;eir  voyage  to  tlic  Soutli  Sea  was  now  declared  to  be 
the  capture  of  the  Essex,  an  American  frigate,  which  had  done 
considerable  mischief  to  our  whale  fishery,  'i  hey  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  avidj  on  their  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  they  found  that  the 
Lsstx  had  been  captured  by  the  Pi;eebe  and  the  Cherub.  They 
ihen  set  sail  to  Lima,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Gallipagos,  a  cluster  of  islands  upon  the  equator.  From 
thence  they  sailed  on  to  the  Marquesas,  another  cluster,  in  a  la- 
titude a  few  degrees  more  to  tlie  South.  The  chief  island,  Nova- 
heevah,  or  Sir  lienry  Martyn's  Island,  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  Captain  Porter  of  the  American  navy,  a  man  whose  brutality 
will  secure  to  him  that  posthumous  celebrity,  to  which  from  his 
courage  he  never  could  have  been  entitled.  This  was  the  man 
■who  tarred  and  feathered  a  British  subject  on  board  his  ship, 
because  he  would  not  enter  and  serve  against  his  country  in  war; 
he  was  also  eulogized  in  the  highest  terms  (we  know  not  whether 
for  this  act)  b\  Mr.  Cobbett,  after  which  any  additional  testi- 
mony to  his  character  u'ouid  be  needless.  Sufifice  it  to  say  that 
\viih  respect  to  the  islanders  in  question,  he  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most cruelly  and  insolence,  assuuiing  a  sort  of  mock  monarchy 
and  receiviim  honiaiie  acconanaly.  The  islands  \iere  however 
reclaimed  in  the  name  of  his  l>riiannic  iViajesty,  by  Sirlhomas 
Staines,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  islanders,  who  seemed 
io  be  exceedingly  well  inclined  to  the  English. 
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The  person  of  the  king  is  held  in  great  veneration  ;  every  spot 
of  ground  which  he  touches  with  his  royal  feet  becomes  sacred ; 
to  prevent  however  this  consecration,  or  rather  appropriation, 
from  becomino;  too  frequent,  he  is  always  carried  on  a  man's 
back,  with  his  horn  slung  about  his  neck,  and  a  diadem  of  leaves 
on  his  head. 

"  In  his  palace  he  has  a  canopy  of  state,  under  which  he  sits  or 
lies — there  is  great  simplicity  in  its  appearance.  The  palace  is  an 
open  hut,  situated  near  the  sea-side,  and  has  nothing,  except  its 
size,  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the  others.  One  of  the  rooms 
was  curiously  decorated  with  the  skeleton  heads  of  pigs,  exceed- 
ingly clean,  and  well  preserved.  These  animals,  to  a  great  num- 
ber, had  been  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  the  king's  mother,  and 
■whose  heads  were  fixed  round  this  apartment,  by  way  of  keeping 
her  alive  in  his  memory;  but  however  dear  she  might  have  been  to 
him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  barter  a  couple  of  the  best  for  an  old 
razor. 

*'  Their  candles  are  made  by  sticking  a  great  number  of  the  ker- 
nels of  nuts  on  a  long  slip  of  bamboo,  and,  from  their  oily  nature, 
they  are  easily  lit,  burn  very  regular,  and  produce  an  exceedingly 
good  light.  There  is  a  very  small  portion  of  smoke,  and  when  the 
light  is  extinguished,  the  smell,  though  rather  powerful,  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable. 

"  The  cfuadrupeds  consist  only  in  pigs,  and  rats,  the  latter  are 
exceedingly  large,  and  in  very  great  numbers ;  the  pigs  run  wild, 
and  are  of  a  fine  sort.  I  brought  one  of  them  to  England  with  me, 
which  being  with  young  at  the  time  of  their  landing,  I  have  now 
in  my  possession  the  species  entire.  The  natives  on  seeing  our 
cow,  were  much  surprised,  and  called  it  a  horned  pig,  not  having 
seen  any  of  the  species  before,  or  having  the  least  idea  what  else 
it  could  be. 

"  The  natives  of  this  place  do  not  bleed  their  pigs,  but  strangle 
them  with  a  rope,  and  after  having  taken  out  tlie  entrails,  and 
binding  the  body  up  with  large  leaves,  it  is  laid  on  a  heap  of  hot 
stones,  which  burns  off  the  hair,  and  dresses  the  body ;  and  had 
the  one  so  prepared  purposely  for  us  by  the  Tytees,  in  Comptrol- 
lers Bay,  been  a  little  more  dressed,  I  am  persuaded  no  dish  could 
have  exceeded  it :  it  was  full  of  the  richest  gravy  and  was  in  every 
%vay  calculated  for  the  exquisite  palate  of  an  alderman,  who  I  anx 
inclined  to  believe,  would  have  taken  it  in  preference,  even  to  the 
callipee,  or  callepash,  of  the  most  delicious  tortoise. 

"  The  cava,  or  spirits,  drank  here,  possess  very  inebriating  qua- 
lities, and  bring  on  an  almost  immediate  dizziness.  It  is  produced 
from  the  leaves,  and  roots  of  a  plant,  which  being  chewed  b}'  wo- 
men of  the  lower  order,  and  spit  into  calabashes,  or  receivers,  and 
mixed  with  the  milk,  from  the  cocoa-nut,  is  left  to  ferment ;  after 
which  it  is  strained  off,  when  it  soon  becomes  fit  for  use.  The 
kings,  and  a  few  chiefs,  can  alone  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in 
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this  delicious  nectar,  and  to  those  it  produces  a  kind  of  dry  scrofula 
in  the  skin,  with  soreness  in  the  eyes,  which  was  very  conspicuous 
in  the  old  king,  for,  notwithstanding  he  had  undergone  the  ordeal 
of  tattooing  to  an  immense  degree,  his  skin  was  covered  with  such 
a  dry  white  scale,  that  gave  hira,  instead  of  a  black,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  light  grey  colour."     P.  51. 

In  their  religion  they  seem  to  have  much  in  common  with 
other  islanders  in  the  South  Seas.  They  have  one  principal 
deity,  called  Eatooa,  to  whom  they  formerly  offered  human  sa- 
crifices, a  custom  which  appears,  for  some  time  since,  to  have 
been  entirely  abolished.  Each  family  have  an  inferior  deity  of 
their  own,  some  illustrious  ancestor  to  whom  from  his  valour  or 
great  actions  this  apotheosis  has  been  granted.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  idolatry  of  all  ages  and  nations  to  this  one  source. 
The  vivid  imaginations  of  nations  more  cultivated  gave  to  their 
ancestors  an  equal  share  of  adoration  with  the  first  divinity,  while 
the  simpler  islanders  appear  contented  that  their  progenitors 
should  assume  only  an  inferior  station.  To  these  they  dedicate 
images  cut  of  wood,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  the  tops  of  staffs 
and  crutches^  upon  which,  while  they  rest,  they  suppose  them- 
selves secure  from  injury ;  but  if  they  should  chance  to  stum- 
ble, they  consider  theinseives  to  labour  under  so  heavy  a  curse, 
that  they  starve  themselves  to  death.  They  believe  strongly  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  its  happiness  after  death  de- 
pending upon  its  actions  while  in  union  with  tlie  body. 

After  a  long  stay  with  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  INlarqye- 
sas,  they  set  sail  for  the  Continent.  Before,  however,  we  give 
an  account  of  their  adventure  at  Pitcairn's  Island,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readers  with  the 
previous  circumstances.  In  1788  Mr.  Bligh  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Bounty,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
bread  fruit  from  Otaheite  to  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Christian 
was  his  Chief  Male,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  headed  a 
mutiny  against  his  Captain,  who  was  set  afloat  in  an  open  boat, 
and  preserved  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous.  The  mutineers 
soon  after  destroyed  the  Bounty,  and  the  fate  of  Christian  was 
wholly  unknown.  They  attempted  a  settlement  upon  Taubouai, 
where  they  quarreled  with  the  natives,  and  finding  their  situation 
very  unpleasant,  they  returned  to  Otaheite.  Some  of  the  muti- 
neers went  on  shore,  nine  others  staid  on  board  ;  with  these  and 
some  few  natives  Mr.  Christian  put  to  sea,  steering  N.  W.  and 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  Briton  had  now  made  Pitcairn's  Island  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, where  they  saw  marks  of  inhabitants  and  of  cultivation. 
A  number  of  canoe;s  came  off  the  shore  towards  the  ship, 
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*'  At  this  moment  I  believe  neither  Captain  Bh'gh  of  the  Bounty, 
nor  Christian,  had  eutered  any  of  our  thoughts,  and  in  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  strangers,  we  prepared  to  ask  them  some  ques- 
tions in  the  language  of  those  people  we  had  so  recently  left. 
They  came — and  for  me  to  picture  the  wonder  which  was  conspi- 
cuous in  every  countenance,  at  being  hailed  in  perfect  Engh'sh, 
what  was  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  who  commanded  her,  would 
be  impossible — our  surprise  can  alone  be  conceived.  'Ihe  Captain 
answered,  and  now  a  regular  conversation  commenced.  He  re- 
quested them  to  come  alongside,  and  the  reply  was,  *  We  have  no 
boat  hook  to  hold  on  by.' — '  I  will  throw  you  a  rope,'  said  the 
Captain.  '  If  you  do  we  have  nothing  to  make  it  fast  to,'  was 
the  answer.  However,  they  at  length  came  on  board,  exemplify- 
ing not  the  least  fear,  but  their  astonishment  was  unbounded. 

'*  Alter  the  friendly  sanitation  of  good  morrow.  Sir,  from  the  first 
man  who  entered  (Mackey)  for  that  was  his  name,  '  Do  you 
know,'  said  he,  '  one  William  Bligh,  in  England?'  This  ques- 
tion threw  a  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  immediately 
asked  if  lie  knew  one  Christian,  and  the  reply  was  given  with  so 
much  natural  simplicity,  that  I  shall  here  use  liis  proper  words. 
*  Oh  3'es,'  said  he,  *  very  well,  his  son  is  in  the  boat  there 
coming  up,  his  name  is  Friday  Fletcher  October  Christiiin.  His 
father  is  dead  now — he  was  shot  by  a  black  fellow.'  Several  of 
them  had  now  reached  the  ship,  and  the  scene  was  become  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  every  one  betrayed  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
know  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  misled  young  man,  of  whose  fate  so 
many  vague  reports  had  been  in  circulation,  and  those  who  did  not 
ask  questions,  devoured  with  avidity  every  word  which  led  to 
an  elucidation  of  the  mysterious  termination  of  the  unfortunate 
Bounty."     P.  81. 

It  appeared  that  Clirjstian  was  shot  about  two  years  after  his 
arrival  by  one  of  the  Otaheitans,  from  jealousy,  and  the  murderer, 
in  his  turn,  was  dispatched  by  aii  Eni^lislnnan,  This  produced 
a  general  fend,  in  whicis  two  Engluh  fell,  in  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  Olaheite  women,  enraged  al  the  murder  of  the  English, 
rose  like  the  T}ndaiid»  of  uld,  and  murdered  every  one  of  their 
black  countrymen  in  their  sleep.  Of  the  iiiue  nuitineeis,  whom 
Ciiristian  brought  with  him,  oidy  one,  John  Adams,  was  at  that 
tinie  ali\e.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  rebellion  of  the  blacks, 
but  had  recovered,  and  was  now  a  hearty  man. 

The  Bounty  herself,  after  every  lliing  useful  had  been  taken 
out  of  her,  was  run  on  tihore,  set  fire  to,  and  burnt.  At  the  time 
of  tile  visit  of  the  iiiiton,  there  were  foity-eiglu  souls  on  the 
island,  of  whom  Mr.  Clifistian's  son  was  tlie  oldest,  next  to  John 
Adams.  Mr.  Shilhbeer  has  given  us  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  ihc  officers  of  the  Biiton  and  the  islanders,  in 
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question  and  answer,  which  foniis  a  most  curious  aad  interest- 
ing history. 

"  Q. — At  what  age  do  you  marry  ? 

"  A.— Not  before  19  or  20. 

*'  Q. — Are  you  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  wife  ? 

"  A. — No !  we  can  liave  but  one,  and  it  is  wicked  to  have  more. 

*'  Q. — Have  you  been  taught  any  reli-iou? 

"  A. —  Yes,  a  very  good  religion. 

**  Q. — In  what  do  you  believe? 

«'  A.— I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  &c.  (Here  he' 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  Belief.) 

"  Q.— Who  first  taught  you  this  Bi.'lief  ? 

"  A. — John  Adams  says  it  was  first  by  F.  Christian's  order,  and 
that  he  likewise  caused  a  prayer  to  be  said  every  day  at  noon. 

*'  Q. — And  what  is  tlie  prayer  ? 

_  "  A. — It  is,~"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  say  unto 
him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  again';t  Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  of  being  called  thy  son." 

'*  Q. — Do  you  continue  to  say  this  everj^dav  -^ 

*' A. — Yes,  we  never  neglect  it. 

"  Q. — What  language  do  you  commonly  speak  ?, 

"  A. — .Always  English. 
Q. — But  you  understand  the  Otahcitan  ? 
A. — Yes,  but  not  so  well. 
Q. — Do  the  old  women  speak  English  ? 

A. — Yes,  but  not  so  well  as  they  understand  it;  their  pronun- 
ciation is  not  good. 

"  Q. — What  countrymen  do  you  call  yourselves  J 

"  A. — Half  English,  and  half  Otaheite. 

"  Q. — Who  is  your  King  ? 

"  A. — Why,  King  George  to  be  sure  ? 

**  Q — Have  you  ever  seen  a  ship  before. 

*'  A. — Yes,  we  have  seen  four  from  the  Island,  but  only  ona 
stopped.  Mayhew  Fblgier  was  the  Captain,  I  suppose  you  icnovr 
him  ? — No,  we  do  not  know  him. 

"  Q. — How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

**  A. — Two  days. 

"  Q. — Should  you  like  to  go  to  England  ? 

*'  A. — No !  I  cannot,  I  am  married,  and  have  a  family. 

"  Before  we  had  finished  our  interrogatories  the  hour  of  break- 
fast had  arrived,  and  we  solicited  our  half  countrymen,  as  they 
jstyled  themselves,  to  accompany  us  below,  and  partake  of  our  re- 
past, to  which  they  acquiesced  without  much  ceremony.  The  cir- 
cle in  which  we  had  surrounded  them  being  opened,  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Mackey,  a  little  black  terrier.  He  was  at  first  fright- 
ened, ran  behind  one  of  the  officers,  and  "looking  over  his  shoulder 
said,  pointing  to  the  dog,  '  I  know  what  that  is,  it  is  a  dog ;  I 
never  saw  a  dog  before— will  it  bite  ?*  After  a  short  pause  he  ad- 
dressed 
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dressed  himself  to  Christian,  saying  with  great  adaiiratlonj  *  It  is 
a  pretty  thing  too  to  look  at,  is  it  not?' 

"  The  whole  of  thenn  were  inquisitive,  and  in  their  questions  as 
well  rs  answers,  betrayed  a  very  great  share  of  natural  abilities. 

"  They  asked  the  names  of  whatever  they  saw,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  applied.  This,  they  would  say,  was  pretty, — that 
they  did  not  like,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  our  having  so 
tnany  things  which  they  were  not  pobse.«;sed  of  in  the  Island. 

*'  The  circumstance  of  the  dog,  the  things  which  at  each  step 
drew  their  attention  or  created  their  wonder,  retarded  us  on  our 
road  to  the  breakfast  table,  but  arriving  there,  we  had  new  cause 
for  surprize.  The  astonishment  which  before  had  been  so  strongly 
demonstrated  in  them,  was  now  become  conspicuous  in  us,  even 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  when  they  hailed  us  in  our  native 
language ;  and  I  must  here  confess  I  blushed  when  I  saw  nature  in 
its  most  simple  state,  offer  that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent Creator,  which  from  an  education  I  did  not  perform,  nor  from 
society  had  been  tauglit  its  necessity.  'Ere  they  began  to  eat ;  on 
their  knees,  and  with  hands  uplifted  did  they  implore  permission 
to  partake  in  peace  what  was  set  before  them,  and  when  they  had 
eaten  heartily,  resuming  their  former  attitude,  offered  a  fervent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  indulgence  they  had  just  experi- 
enced. Our  omission  of  this  ceremony  did  not  escape  their  notice, 
for  Christian  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  customary  with  us  also. 
Here  nature  was  triumphant,  for  I  should  do  myself  an  irreparable 
injustice,  did  I  not  with  candour  acknowledge,  I  was  both  embar- 
rassed and  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a  sound  reply,  and  evaded  this 
poor  fellow's  question  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  cow,  which 
was  then  looking  down  tlie  hatch-way,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  species  before,  it  was  a  source  of  mirth  and  gratification  to 
him."     P.  85. 

Thus  far  our  author  proceeds  upon  his  own  testimony.  None 
but  the  captain  went  on  shore,  from  whose  relation  however  he 
gives  us  a  curious  account  of  the  island,  and  of  the  remaining  in- 
habilanls.  They  found  John  Adams,  a  line  old  man,  and  which 
may  appear  extraordinaiy,  greatly  desirous  of  revisiting  England 
for  a  short  time.  A  conveyance  for  himself,  and  for  any  of  his 
family,  who  would  accept  it,  was  offered  him,  but  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  indeed  of  all  tiie  colony,  prevented 
his  departure.  Adams,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  father  of 
ihem  all,  and  perhaps  a  purer  specimen  of  the  anciei>t  patri- 
archal government  could  not  be  found  than  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  little  island.  Their  quarrels  were  few,  and  never 
liave  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  Mar  of  words,  all  their  differences 
being  referred  to  Adams  for  adjustment.  They  wear,  in  general, 
a  straw  hat,  with  a  few  feathers  for  ornament.  Their  only 
cloaths  are  a  mantle  and  a  gl;  die,  similar  to  those  ^f  other  South 
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sea  islanders,  and  both  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  hair 
was  black  and  h>ng,  aiid  generally  plaited  into  a  tail. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  but  sufficiently  fertile ; 
each  fiinuly  has  a  separate  allotaie'.it,  in  which  the  yam  forms 
the  chief  article  of  cultivation.  They  brought  vvitli  \\viv,\  the 
bread  fruit  and  cocoa  nut  trees,  which  are  now  reared  with  much 
success.  They  have  also  from  the  same  source  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry,  which  constitute  then-  only  live  stock.  Fish  of  \arious 
descriptions  are  caught  with  hooks  made  out  of  old  iron  hoops. 
They  have  some  few  books  which  belonged  formerly  to  Captain 
Bligh. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Shillibeer  has  presented  us 
of  this  curious  adventure,  which  cannot  fail  to  he  a  source  of 
much  interest  to  the  Eriglish  nation.  The  account  of  the  trans- 
action is  short ;  but  on  that  very  account  we  like  it  the  better, 
and  because  it  has  no  other  ornament  but  that  of  truth.  It  will 
be  for  the  inventive  gt-nius  of  others  to  expand  ihe  materials 
which  this  short  narrative  supplies,  fi\)m  which  a  very  entertaining 
romance  might  be  easily  manufactured.  We  should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  it  in  the  hands  c^f  another  De  Foe. 

The  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  is  descriptive  of  Lima,  of 
the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  of  St.  Jago,  or  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chili,  and  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  entertainment. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  are  bigotted  Papists,  inso- 
much that  no  one  dares  to  have  a  book  ]u  his  possession  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Inquisitor  Fiscal,  or  of  one  of  his  order : 
and  our  author  informs  us  that  all  the  Bibles  and  Testaments 
which  Captain  Hellier  had  distributed  from  the  Bible  Society, 
v/ere  immediately  after  his  departure,  collected  by  the  order  of 
the  Bishop,  and  publicly  burnt.  The  following  description  of 
the  manners  of  the  inhiibttants  will  be  found  in*>re3ting  to  those 
who  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  the  state,  both  of  human  nature 
in  general,  and  of  European  colonization  in -particular,  in  so  re- 
mote a  portion  of  the  habitable  world. 

**  The  inlrabitants  are  voluptuous  and  indolent,  possessing 
^ood  natural  abilities,  if  properly  cultivated.  The  women,  who 
are  generally  the  best  informed,  study  to  rival  each  other  in  the 
personal  accomplishments  of  their  children,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  a  single  mental  one  ;  and  if  their  darling  boy  can 
atrut  with  grace — adjust  his  cocked  hat — gamble — waltz,  and  dance 
a.  minuet, — it  is  matter  of  little  consequence,  'r"  he  knows  not  the 
i\r^es  from  the  Alps ;  and  at  maturity  he  becomes,  like  his  father, 
too  lazy  to  improve  his  mind,  and  too  proud  and  ignorant  to  allow 
another  to  be  a  superior  genius  to  himself.  To  this  alone  can  they 
attribute  the  loss  of  that  liberty,  of  which  for  three  years,,  they 
were  the  entire  possessors.     The  women  are  pretty,  interesting, 
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and  docile  ;  the  men  proud,  vindictive,  revengeful.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniard  is  inherent  in  them,  except  his  duplicity,  in 
which  they  are  making  rapid  strides  to  attain. 

^"  The  fashionable  hours  for  visiting,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  at 
night.  They  amuse  themselves  at  cards  or  dancing  until  a  late 
hour,  when  they  return,  make  a  hasty  supper,  go  immediately  to 
bed,  and  if  they  af  e  up  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  it  may 
be  considered  a  wonderful  exertion.  They  retire  again  from  three, 
until  six  or  seven,  and  after  a  short  walk  on  the  Tacamar,  and  a 
little  refreshment  of  preserves,  lemonade,  &c.  <S:c.  they  again  pre- 
pare to  visit — some  the  Tertulia*,  others  their  friends,  and  many 
to  fly  into  the  arms  of  their  lovers,  who  are,  perhaps,  waiting  with 
nnxiety  at  the  secret  place  of  assignation.  Thus  it  is,  then,  their 
days  and  nights  roll  away,  and  I  am  persuaded  there  are  few  who, 
possessing  enough  to  satiate  their  vanity  or  lust  to-day,  calculate 
on  the  approach  of  to-morrow.  The  women,  when  young,  dress 
elegantly  ;  but  at  a  more  advanced  age  they  become  such  huge 
monsters,  or  rather  lumps  of  fat,  that  any  thing  elegant  loses  its 
effect  the  instant  it  is  applied ;  to  this  there  are  but  few  excep- 
tions,"    P.  171. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  with  too  much  admiratioii 
upon  Crusoe  in  our  younger  days,  not  to  feel  au  interest  in  the 
ecene  of  its  action.  The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  now  a 
retreat,  or  rather  a  place  of  exile  for  the  patriots  of  Chili,  who 
Ivere  driven  thither  by  the  cruelty  of  Ossorio,  who,  upon  taking 
possession  of  Chili,  proceeded  immediately  to  banish  all  those 
■who  were  even  suspected  of  any  opposition  to  the  Royal  cause. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  island. 

•'  The  principal  anchorage  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  is 
Cumberland  bay,  which  is  neither  commodious  nor  safe.  Near  the 
beach,  amongst  the  various  fruit  trees,  is  built  a  little  village, 
where  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  most  cruel,  unrelenting,  and 
vindictive  tyranny  reside.  The  village  is  commanded  by  a  small 
battery  containing  about  100  soldiers  badly  armed,  and  miserably  | 
equipped.  The  whole  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  excessively  mountain-  I 
ous,  and  romantically  picturesque;  possessing  several  crystalline  ' 
•treams  of  water,  and  a  soil  of  great  fertility.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  a  volcanic  substance,  but,  when  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  summit  of  several  of  the  mountains,  I  could  not  discern  the  re- 
mains  of  any  old  craters  or  eruptions.  The  mountains  are  also 
considered  by  some  to  be  richly  stored  with  ores,  and  I  think  it  is 
rot  improbable,  that  this  may  prove,  at  some  future  period,  to  be 
the  case,  for  luminous  bodies,  and  meteoric  substances  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  rise  from,  as  well  as  to  descend  into  several  part* 
of  the  Island,  and,  however  simple  this  may  appear,  it  is  a  strong 
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indication,  that  ore  of  some  class  or  other  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
insomuch,  that  whenever  a  phenomenon  of  this  nature  is  Seen  by 
the  Devon  or  Cornish  miners,  they  always  examine  the  earth,  ami 
their  search  under  these  circumstances,  is  generally  attended  vi'itli 
success.  The  same  may  be  a  criterion  for  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

"  The  earth  of  this  Island  is  in  many  places  of  the  colour  of  a 
bright  red  ochre,  but  not,  as  is  asserted  in  the  Voyage  of  Lord 
Anson,  equal  to  or  exceeding  in  brilliancy  the  colour  of  Vermil- 
lion. It  i.s  very  fine,  and  when  ground  with  oil  is  a  very  good  pig- 
ment, and  answers  exceedingly  well  for  drapery. 

"  The  seeds  left  here  by  Lord  Anson,  have  been  every  where 
productive,  and  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  nectarine,  with  plums^ 
&c.  grow  spontaneously  in  the  woods,  with  other  trees.  There  is 
also  an  abundance  of  wild  turnips,  parsley,  oats,  and  the  long  grass 
common  to  European  countries. 

"  In  ascending  the  mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  greatest 
care,  for  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  gives  to  the  trees  so  little  hold- 
ing, that  with  many,  the  weight  of  a  man  would  be  sufficient  to 
precipitate  it  down  the  rocks,  and  with  it,  if  he  be  not  on  his  guard, 
he  would  himself  be  hurled.  This  circumstance  renders  an  excur- 
sion of  this  kind  extremely  hazardous,  and  I  doubt  not  intimidates 
many  from  undertaking  it,  and  consequently  precludes  them  the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  the  most  romantic,  strange,  and  incom- 
prehensible scenery  which  can  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the 
universe.  The  box  and  myrtle  trees  are  every  where  conspicuous. 
In  the  mountains,  there  are  a  great  number  of  goats,  but  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  taken.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  wild 
bullocks.  The  common  pigeon  of  England,  become  wild,  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  There  are  no  venomous  reptiles.  At 
certain  periods  of  the  year  this  Island  is  visited  by  the  sea-lion, 
■which  according  to  the  accouiit  of  Lord  Anson,  is  so  immensely 
Jarge  as  to  produce  sevend  hogsheads  of  blood,  as  well  as  much 
oil  and  blubber.  They  are  considered  a  species  of  the  seal,  which 
are  found  here  at  times,  in  great  plenty,  but  during  our  stay  at  the 
island,  I  did  not  see  any-  The  number  of  dolphins  and  flying  fish, 
we  saw  in  Cumberland  bay,  is  really  astonishing,  and  of  the  latter 
some  were  taken,  measuring  twenty-six  inches.  Fish  of  various 
other  sorts  are  also  very  plentiful."    -P.  154'. 

With  this  description  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  tlie 
volume  before  us,  which  we  consider  as  a  narrative  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  as  reiiecting  much  credit  upon  the  accuracy 
and  the  fidelity  of  its  author. 
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Art.  VII.  Lectures,  Expos/inn/  and  Practical,  on  Select 
Portions  ofScriptitrc.  Hi/  the  Rev.  Andrew  T/iomsa/i,  /l.M. 
Minister  uf  St.  (icoiges  Kdi)duirgli.  Q.  vols.  1 2u)o.  3  1 7 
and  'ilOpj).  14s.  Bhukwood,  Eiliuburgli;  Cadell  and 
Davits,  London.      IBlG. 

It  is  confidently  thon;:5ht  tliat  tiic  systiMii  of  clerical  education 
in  Scotland  is  compared  with  lliat  ol  I'.iigland  iiifmilely  superior, 
and  that  the   people  being  so  much  better  instructed,  require 
teachers  of  higher  attainments.    Such  adulation  ui;iy  be  very  fine 
as  it  is  very  a<_^re(>able,  but  il  is  not  founded  in  truth.      We  mean 
no  disrt'pect  to  the  Clergy  of  Scotland,  but  vcnlly  in  profound 
professional  knowledge,  they  are  not,  and  llicy  never  were,  even 
fo   be  named  with  those  of   Knj^land.      I)istin<fuished   many  of 
them  iiave  been,  but  it  is  lemarkable  that  their  (hslinction  has 
been  generally  in  other  walks  than  in  theology:   in  History,  as 
Principal  Robertson;  in  Belles  Lettres,  aj*   Dr.    lilair;  and  in 
^letaphysics,  as  riincii>al  C;un|>bell  and  D\.  IJeid.     Campbell 
was  indeed  a  divine,  and  a  critic  of  si)me  eminence  ;  ami  J)r- 
Macknight  was  a  learned  and  successful  comnientator.    \\c  can- 
not at  this  moment  recollect  two  superior  divines  in  their  Church 
from  the  Ivovolution  to  the  present  monuMit ;  but  \\e  are  almost 
persuaded  that,   even   Scotchmen,  with  all   their  partiality,   will 
scarcely  venture  to  seek  even  for  tiiese,  when  compared  with  our 
English  divines,  a  place  on  the  first  rank,  nor  perhaps  ou  the  se- 
cond. 'I'ho  Iruili  is,  the  Clergy  of  Scotland  have  never  been  pro- 
fessionally   learned.     Their   education  and   their   circumstances 
generally  preclude  the  possibility  of  very  liberal  and  learned  ac- 
quirements.    1  he  clerical  profession  in  Scotland  has  never  since 
the  Revolution  been  considered  as  one  of  the  liberal  professions. 
It  is  so  named  indeed  ;  the  name  however  u  nothing,  for  the  fact  is 
certainly  as  we  state  it.      'rhe  sons  of  tlic  nobility  and  gentry  are 
never  educated  for  that  Chinch.     Some  of  their  Clergy  we  have 
known  succeed  tO,  or  acijuire  by  some  accident,  in(U-j)cndence, 
and  almost  instantly  we  have  seen  them  renounce  their   clerical 
duty,  and  sometimes  their  clerical  st\le  and  habit.     Those  who 
are  most  generally  educated  lor  the  Church,  are  frouj  among  the 
lower  walks  of  life.     It  is  a  general  fact  which  we  slate.     VVe 
iip^e  it  not  as  a  reproach.  They  attain  their  education  with  difii- 
cuity,  and  arc  frequently  obliged  in  the  course  of  it  to  employ 
their  leisure  hours  in  teaching  for  a  subsistence.     The  system  of 
the   Scottish  grammar  schools  is  neither  perfect  nor  profound^ 
and  the  literature  of  their  Universities  is  graduated  on  a  siunlar 
scale.     Four  years  of  literature  and  j)lnlosophy,  form  the  neces- 
sary and  the  general  course,  and  they  ordinarily  furnish  a  very  im- 
perfect 
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perfect  smattering  of  knowledge.  Tlie  course  frequently  com- 
menges  at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  rarely  later  ihan  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. Suppose  it  tinisheci,  as  it  frequently  is,  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, it  is  obvious  that  the  Divinity  course  must  coiiimence  on  a 
very  slender  stock  of  literature  and  science,  with  the  necessary 
interruption  of  teaching  or  tutorage.  It  also  continues  four  years 
if  constant,  and  six  if  occasional.  With  the  scanty  materials  thus 
furnished,  with  no  experience  of  life,  and  with  no  polish  of  man- 
ners, a  man  may  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  h  come  the 
pastor  of  a  parish  with  the  uninterrupted  task  of  weekly  preach- 
in"',  or  lecturing  with  a  casual  or  an  imperfect  system,  and  with 
no  leisure,  nor  means,  nor  incitement  to  reason  for  a  better.  If, 
as  most  frequently  happens,  the  young  Divine  have  no  living  mi- 
mediately  in  view,  he  generally  devotes  his  time  to  teaching  for 
subsistence,  and  to  secular  studies  on  the  calculation  of  future 
chances. 

Such  we  have  the  best  ground  to  believe  is  the  general 
education  of  Scottish  Divines.  It  is  exceedingly  imperfect  and 
essentially  desultory,  both  in  its  commencement  and  progress. 
If  it  lead  to  immetuate  preferment,  it  sinks  very  generally  into  the 
mere  routine  of  Sunday  duty.  If  it  misses  preferment,  it  arrests 
the  progress  of  professional  study,  till  its  necessity  shall  be  further 
ascertained,  and  when  the  necessity  arrives,  the  easiest  routine  is 
generally  preferred.  Exceptions  there  are  doubtless;  but  in  ge- 
neral, profound  and  proj;ressive  ihcological  study,  is  not  common 
among  the  C^lergy  of  Scotland.  On  authorship  in  this  department 
they  have  not  piqued  themselves,  and  the  general  appeal  is  to  the 
performance  of  their  public  duty.  If  any  competent  and  impar- 
tial judge  will  lake  the  tioublc  of  personal  enijuiiy,  experience 
will  citmpel  him  to  make  many  abatements  from  the  usual  adula- 
tory estimate  of  Scottish,  praying  and  preaching.  Indeed,  the  best 
proof  that  they  posL-sess,  very  little  of  that  v.hicli  an  idle  and 
groundh'ss  adulation  has  conferred  on  ti-eni,  or  which  their  par- 
tial f' lends  pretend,  consists  in  that  so  little  that  is  worth  reading 
reaches  the  public.  We  have  ofien  heard  it  conliden'Jy  main- 
tained, that  the  Scotch  Clergy  are  the  very  best,  the  most  origi- 
nal, and  the  most  profound  preachers  in  the  world.  They  lave 
been  so  said  to  be  for  many  years.  The  proof  has  not  yet  issued 
from  the  press.  Yet  have  (hey  a  fine  scope  ior  occasional  ser- 
mons, in  which  they  appear  to  us  reinaikably  barren.  They  have 
frequent  ordinations.  Their  l''resbytei'esnieet  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  every  year;  iheir  synods  twice,  and  tlseir  gen^Mai  as- 
sembly once,  and  continues  silting  for  ten  days.  Their  occa- 
sional sermons  therefore  are  necessarily  frequent.  It  appears  td 
us,  that  their  routine  and  teni()oral  business  occupies  them  so 
completely,  that  they  have  no  time  for  any  of  those  professional 
discussions  which  circumstances  so  peculiar  would  naturally  sug- 
gest 
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gest  to  a  profound  and  zealous  Divine.  We  have  been  told,  that 
the  General  Assembly  is  annually  closed  by  a  charge  or  address 
from  the  Moderator.  The  occasion  is  really  great,  and  as  the 
French  would  call  it,  imposa ;  yet  did  we  never  hoar  of  any 
thing  delivered  on  such  occasions  beyond  mere  common  place 
maxims  and  remarks,  and  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  charge  ever 
that  we  know  issued  from  the  press.  We  mean  no  reproach  to 
the  Clergy,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  merely  assert  a  fact 
vhich  any  man  may  verify^  which  may  be  dissembled,  but  which 
cannot  be  denied.  The  system  of  education  is  not  such  as  i? 
calculated  to  ensure  great  divines,  nor  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  such  as  to  encourage  great  professional  proficiency 
afterwards,  for  lliere  is  little  or  no  ground  of  emulation,  and  pro- 
fessional studies  are  not  in  honour.  Of  their  prayers  we  will  not 
venture  to  speak,  aware  that  the  habit  of  our  admirable  Liturgy 
may  render  u.-,  though  very  competent  yet  rather  partial  judges. 
But  we  will  maintain,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Scottish  Clergy 
is  in  no  respect  superior  to  our  own  ;  that  our  Clergy  universally 
are  quite  as  compeient  as  theirs  ;  and  in  general,  that  ihey  are  bet- 
ter educated,  and  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  are  deeper  Di- 
vines. The  most  absurd  prejudices  obtain  in  Scotland,  and  even 
among  men  otherwise  well  informed,  respecting  our  Church,  and 
the  wildest  stories  are  told  of  our  Curates.  Now  such  Cmatesas 
Me  have  ever  met  with  in  a  long  and  wide  experience,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  equally  well  instructed  as  the  generality  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy ;  and,  unless  they  are  wanting  to  themselves,  they  are  much 
better  received  in  good  society.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  ig- 
norance of  some  of  our  Curates,  in  remote  and  obscure  parts  of 
the  country.  That  which  we  never  witnessed,  we  cannot  esti- 
mate ;  but  we  have  met  in  Scotland  with  clergymen  and  preachers 
(regularly  educated  undoubtedly  according  to  the  established 
svsiem),  so  ridiculously  ignorant,  and  incompetent  in  professional 
and  theological  n)allers,  that  we  are  contident  they  could  not 
have  obtained  orders  in  any  diocese^,  or  from  any  Bishop  known 
to  us. 

We  have  read  iMr.  Thomson's  I^ectures  with  some  aUention, 
and  from  a  man  ol  very  high  pretensions,  a^  vve  understand,  in 
Edinburgh,  they  are  in  general  as  common  place  matter  as  ever 
issued  from  the  press  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  what  could  in- 
duce him  to  print  and  publish  them.  'J  hat  they  are  crude 
and  hasty  performances,  is  obvious  ;  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  not  because  the  divine  has  something  new  and  important 
to  commimicate,  not  because  they  are  the  result  of  reading  and  re- 
flection, but  because  he  has  a  task  to  perform.  They  are  not  pro- 
perly Lectures,  for  there  is  little  e.\j)osition,  and  what  there  is,  is 
neither  original,  nor  important,  nor  impressive.  They  are  ser- 
mons 
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imons  on  long  texts,  hastily  huddled  together,  with  in  general 
such   triiling  expositions    and    common-place  explanations,  as 
may  be  found  in  the  most  ordinary  Bibles   with   notes,  and  in 
commentaries  accessible  to  every  reader.     The  1st  Lecture  on 
?ilatthe\v  V.  13 — 16.  is  a  mere  string  of  common-place  retiec- 
tions.     The   2d    on    Luke    xiii.    1 — 9-    contains   a    very   im- 
perfect discussion  of  a  very  important  subject.     There  is  no  re- 
ference  to  the  extraordinary  Providence  to  which  the  Jews  were 
subject,  and  on  the  conviction  of  which  their  belief  with  respect 
to  the  Galileans,  certainly  rested.     The  passage  is  evidently  cal- 
culated, and  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  Christians  from 
such  rash  judgments,  by  assuring  them  of  that  which  among  tho 
Jews  of  that  age  was  peculiarly  important,  that  Christians  are  in 
no  respect  under  an  extraordinary  Providence,  and  that  the  evils 
of  life  furnish  under  the  Christian   dispensation   no   necessary 
mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure.    In  p.  4'2.  we  find  a  very  vulgar 
expression,  up  then  and  be.  douig.   The  3d  Lecture  on  Matthew 
vi.  25 — 34.  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerable  conmion-place  perform- 
ance, with  some  aflfectation  of  critical  exactness  of  little  import- 
ance.    In  p.  G6,  we  tind   the  woid  meekness  used  probably  for 
meetness.     The  4th  Lecture  on   Luke  ix.  51 — 56,  is  very  well. 
We  would  earnestly  advise  the  author,    however,  to  cultivate, 
more  than  his  general  violence  will  allow  us  to  conclude  that  ha 
does,  the  liberality  of  mind  and  charity  of  heart  w  hich  he  affects 
to  inculcate,  with  inferences  rather  hostile  to  those  who  differ 
from  him.  See  p.  77,  &c.  The  5th  Lecture  on  John  xii  44 — oO, 
very  common.     The  Gth  Lecture   on  Luke  vii.  18 — 23,  a  very 
ordinary  discourse  on  Miracles,  with  great  deficiency  of  exposi- 
tion, and  no  direct  reference  to  the  prophetic  language  with 
which  the  passage,  the   transaction,  and    the  testimony  of  th» 
Baptist  are,  so  essentially  connected.  The  7th  Lecture  on  Luke 
vii.   24 — 35  is  very  unsatisfactory,    if  not   erroneous.     See  p. 
]49,  150,  and  liO,  &c.  The  Slh  Lecture  on  Luke  vii.  36 — 50, 
very  meagre  and   declamatory.     The  yth  Lecture  on  Matt,  vii, 
1 — 11.     No  exposition,  though  there  is   admirable  ground  for 
it  ;  a  string  of  comnijn  place   practical  lefiections.     The  10th 
Lecture  on  Matt.  vii.  1?  —  20  ;  a  hasty,  crude,  and  inaccurate  per» 
formance  on  a  subject,  which,  of  all  otbers,  perhaps  requn^ed 
the  deepest  attention,  the  most  serious  consideration,  and   the 
most  accurate  language,  with  here  and   there  a  good  declama- 
tory passage.   The  11th  Lecture  on  Acts  iii.  12 — 16;  tolerable, 
but  h;isty,  and  therefore   inaccurate.     The    Itith   verse  of  thii 
passage  distinctly  marks  the  difference  between  Jesus  avid   the 
Apostles.     '■  The    power  by  which  we  have  cured   this   poor 
pian  is  the  very  same  with  lh^t  b^  \vhic4i   Hs.  accomplished  all 
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those  extraordinary  cures  that  rendered  his  life  so  illustrious  for 
greatness  and  mercy."     P.  '249. 

No,  indeed,  in  him  it  was  inherent,  in  them  it  was  derived. 
He  was  the  Master  of  tiie  miracle,  they  weie  the  mere  minis- 
ters;  and  it  is  the  precise  object  of  St.  Peter  to  mark  this  es- 
se\)tial  difference.  Mr  T.  marks  this  indeed,  but  he  does  not 
mark  it  iiappily.  He  docs  not  seem  to  catch  the  admirable 
force  and  contrast  which  the  Apostle's  words  so  distinctly  indi- 
cate. The  12th  Lecture  on  Acts  iii.  17 — 21;  tolerable,  with 
somethinjr  rather  important,  p.  270,  ^c.  on  the  "  miion  of 
righteousness  and  clemency  which  characterises  the  administra- 
tion of  God."  There  follows,  however,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  both  volumes,  a  good  deal  of  lluundering,  occasioned  by 
the  author's  Calvinism,  which,  like  every  other  human  system, 
should  be  keot  ;u  a  remote  distance  from  ail  moral  and  evansjeli- 
cal  teaching.  We  may  say,  without  offence,  of  the  dogmas  of 
Calvin,  even  if  we  were  to  grant  them  to  be  true,  that  they  are 
secrets  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  and  with  which,  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  we  have  happily  nothing  to  do. 

The  ],'3th  Lecture  on  Acts  iii.  22 — 26.  We  may  say  of  this 
what  we  said  of  tlie  last.  In  page  292,  we  have  the  awkward 
expression,  the  treatment  theij  had  given  to  Jesus.  In  p.  293, 
Moses  is  called  ihe  Jirsi  of  their-  [J ew'ush']  prophets.  This  is  not 
true.  The  stream  of  prophecy  commenced  in  Eden.  Moses 
was  the  first  who  recorded  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  but 
not  the  first  who  comnmnicated  his  will  even  to  the  Jews.  His 
mission  to  Egypt  was  essentially  connected  wiih  the  prophecy 
issued  in  Eden,  and  with  the  bucce^^ion  of  prophecies  down  to 
that  of  Jacob  inckisive.  Moses  recorded  these,  but  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  them  before.     In  p.  2^5,  Mr.  T.  says, 

*'  These  (including  miracles)  were  the  characters  which  usually 
distinguished  those  who  bore  the  name  of  prophets."  Iw  p.  298, 
he  says,  "  His  (Moses)  successors  in  the  prophetical  ortice  were 
not  so  gifted  or  so  honoured.  Scarcely  is  there  a  miracle  ascribed 
to  any  one  of  them  till  we  come  to  Christ  him:.clf;  and  his  life  is 
emblazoned  with  interpositions  of  Divine  power." 

So  striking  a  contradiction,  in  so  short  space,  is  rather  re- 
UKukable.  i  he  latter  assertion  too  is  very  inaccurate,  and  shews 
the  cidpable  haste  with  which  the  author  huddles  his  crudities 
together.  "^Jake  the  close  of  this  Lecture  as  a  specimen.  The 
doctrine  is  sound  and  the  moral  good ;  if  it  is  not  quite  consist- 
ent vt'ilh  the  technicalities  of  Calviaiim,  the  concern  is  his  not 
ours. 
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*  But  let  not  the  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinner  presume  to 
think,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  obstinacy  and  impenitence,  he  caa 
possibly  enjoy  the  benediction  of  Christ.  Christ,  indeed,  is  -the 
Sivioar  of  sinners.  This  is  the  light  in  which  he  is  held  forth  in^ 
the  Gospel :  this  is  the  very  essence,  the  perfection,  and  the  glory 
of  his  mediatorial  character.  It  is  in  the  capacity  of  sinners  that 
we  are  to  apply  to  him,  because  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  tve  abso- 
lutely need  him,  and  that  he  primarily  regards  us.  If  we  do  not 
apply  to  him  till  we  be  righteous,  we  offer  him  a  high  affront ;  for 
this  would  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  not  necessary  to  a 
most  important  pait  of  our  spiritual  deliverance,  or  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  it.  If  we  do  not  apply  to  him  till  we  be  righteousj 
our  application  can  never  take  place  at  all ;  for  how  shall  we  be^ 
come  personally  righteous,  except  through  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  his  blood  and  Spirit  ?  If  we  do  not  apply  to  him  till  we  be 
righteous,  we  overturn  the  wholp  scheme  of  the  Gospel;  we  de-r 
feat  one  of  its  great  objects  ;  we  '  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against 
ourselves.'  At  the  same  time  let  us  never  forget,  that  Christ  was 
*  sent  to  bless  us,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  us  from  his  ini- 
quities.' Let  us  recollect,  that  one  grand  and  essential  end  of  his 
mission  is  to  sanctify  us.  His  teaching,  his  example,  his  death, 
his  intercession,  and  his  administration,  all  conspire  to  produce  iii 
us  conformity  to  the  divine  will  1  he  happiness  which  he  imparts 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  holiness  which  he  requires,  both 
as  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  it  be  our  study, 
therefore,  while  we  name  his  sacred  name,  and  seek  for  an  inter- 
est in  his  favour,  to  *  depart  from  all  iniquity,'  and  to  *  abound 
in  those  works  of  righteousness  which  are  bv  him  to  the  glory  and 
the  praise  of  God.'     Amen.''     Vol.   I.     P.'siS. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mr.  Thomson,  however  he  maybe 
admired  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  twelve  Lectures  of  his  second 
volume^  ill  which  we  find  much  of  that  kind  of  see-saw  Theology 
which  may  be  strung  together  on  the  shortest  notice  from  any 
common  i3ible  with  notes  explanatory  and  critical.  There  are 
many  expressions  in  both  volumes  which  appear  to  us  singular. 
Thus  in  Vol.  1.  p.  215,  we  have  "  unwearied  applications  at  A 
throne  of  grace."  In  Vol.,  II,  p.  37,  "  applicatiuu.s  at  A 
throne  of  grace," — p.  1)4,  "  our  supplications  at  a  throne  of 
grace," — p.  155,  ''  having  A  throne  of  prayer,  we  will  approach 
it  in  faith," — p.  26'9,  *'  applications  at  A  throne  of  prayer,"  .and 
p.  302,  "  we  go  to  THE  throne  of  prayer,  &c."  Tii is  seems  j^ 
singular  expression,  and  the  worthy  author  seems  singularly  fond, 
of  it.  The  throne  of  grace  we  understand;  it  is  the  throne  of 
God.  to  which  we  have  access  through  Christ  and  the  ordinances 
of  his  Gospel;  but  a  throne  of  grace  seems  nonsense,  and  A 
or  THE  throne  of  prayer  unintelligible.  A  friend  informs  us, 
that  he  once  saw  the  Pope  on  Easter-day  silting  on  his  throne  in 
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St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  and  receiving  the  communion  ; 
and  th:,t  he  often  saw  him  on  his  throne  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo,  during  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  slipper.     The  Presbyterians  have  imitated   his  holiness^  in 
the  former  instance,  at  their  communion.     Does  Mr.  T.  meau 
this  by  A  throjie,  or  what  does  he    mean  ?     In  Vol.  1.  p.  314, 
ve  have  the  expression  to  heal  sorrow,  it  should  certainly  be  «/- 
leviate;  and  to   inspire  hope  where  he  undoubtedly  means  ^ra- 
fify.     In  V'ol.  IJ.  he  writes  professions  instead   of  possessions. 
In  p.  118,  he  says,  "  the  'strait  gate'  means  the  Christian  cha- 
racter— the  chaiacter  prescribed  in  the  Gospel."     This,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  clumsy  and   inaccurate  definition.     In  some  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume,  there  is  a  l^ne  opportunity  of 
explainmg  Eastern  phraseology  and  manners,  and   the  striking 
symbols  of  scripture  language,  so  as  to  arrest  and  preserve  at- 
tention.    But  Mr.  T.  must  read  much  before  he  be  qualified  for 
luch  a  task.     In  p.  133,  he  says,  "  Our  Saviour  had  been  itt~ 
perating'm  Galilee;"  an  absurd  and   awkward  expression.     In 
p.  186"  and  7,  we  have  a  fine  imaginary  picture  of  the  splendour 
and  luxury  in  the  house  of  a  chief  Pharisee,  by  whom  our  Sa- 
viour was  entertained,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  altogether  gra- 
tuitous and  superlatively  useless,  if  not  silly.     We  had  almost 
omitted  to  mention   one  eminent  speciaien  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  profound  Theologian.     In  Vol.    II.  p.  8 — 1 1,  he  contrasts 
the  tenets  of  the  Priests  with  those  of  the  Sadducees." 

"  The  Priests  (he  says)  were  Pharisees."  "The  Sadducees,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  tlie  infidels,  or  free-thinkers  of  those  da^s." 
"  "What  slaves,"  he  adds,  "  must  those  Priests  [Pharisees]  have 
been,  to  associate  in  any  purpose  respecting  the  great  interests  of 
religion,  so  readily  and  so  warmly  with  those  [Sadducees]  who 
might  be  said  to  be  enemies  of  all  true  religion."' 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  men  will  write  without  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  subject  which  they  undertake  to  teach  ! 
The  Sadducees  certainly  erred  against  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
law,  but  not  against  the  letter.  They  attended  the  Temple  wor- 
ship. There  was  no  law  nor  custom  to  prevent  them.  They 
were  not,  by  the  tenor  of  t!ie  Jewish  law,  absolute  infi- 
dels. "  They  were  in  the  chief  employs  of  the  nation,  many 
of  them  ziere  even  priests"  Bishop  Pearce  says,  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  Saddu- 
cees. Persons  of  that  sect  served  even  in  the  high  priest's  of- 
fice. Much  learning  is  not  necessary  to  know  all  this  ;  but  it  is 
really  very  disgraceful  in  a  dashing  divine  hke  Mr.  T.  not  to 
know  what  so  commou  a  book  even  as  Crudens  Concordance, 
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which  we  have  quoted,  can  tell  him.  We  would  advise  him  to 
look  into  Warbwtons  Divine  Legation,  in  which  he  will  lind 
some  important  information  on  a  subject  (*f  which  he  seems 
but  too  Ignorant. 

In   the   23d    Lecture  on  Matth.    vl.  9 — 15.     We  have  Mr. 
Thomson's     opinion    respecting   the    Lord's   Prayer    at   some 
length.     Mr.  T-  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty  in  the  opinions 
which  he  here  maintains  ;  he  seems  to  liave  taken  them  up  as 
they    afford   him  an   opportunity  both  in   the  Lecture,  and  in 
other  places,  of  dashing  at  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
whicli  he  delights,  on  all  occasions,  to  condemn.     Li  a  defence 
of  the   Chiirch-government,   faith,  worship  and  spirit  <yf'  the 
Presbyterians,    hi/  John  Anderson,   of  Dumbarton  ;  Glasgow, 
1714,  4to.  p.  24.»,  &,c.  the  same  side  of  the  question  is  main- 
tained by  similar  arguments.     The  Presbyterians  of  that  a»e  re- 
jected the  Lord's  Prayer;  as  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  James 
Kirktown  acknowledged — "  becau'^e   it  was  the   badge   of   the 
Episcopal  worship."     Presb'/ferian  FAoqnence,  1  1th  edit   17f>7, 
p.  1  J.    Some  of  them  rejected  it  v^ith  violence  and  blasphemy; 
as    for  example,    Mr.   James  Urquhart,    who  said,    "^  If  ever 
Christ  was  drunk  upon  earth,  it  was  when  he  made  the  Lord's 
Prayer.'    Ibid.  p.  1  1.     If  it  be  contended  that  the  book  which 
M'e  quote  is  no  authority,  we  must  maintain  that  the  authority  is 
undeniable.     "  Aw    Apology   for    the    Clergy  [Episcopal]    of 
Scotland,    printed   in   London,    169^",  lies   now   before   us,   \n 
which   a    positive   offer    is    made,    p.   92.    to  prove   the   fact, 
and  several  blasphemies    of  equal  enormity,   by   the   best  and 
most  undeniable  evidence.      Many  of  the  facts  and  phrases  re- 
corded in  the  Preshiiterian  Eloquence,  are  indeed  very  scanda- 
lous, and  many  of  them  very  silly  ;  but  they  remain  unrefuted,  and 
no  impartial  man  can  doubt  their  authenticity.     Mr.  T.  in  his 
S.'kl  Lecture,  adopts  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors  as 
the  spirit  of  the  present  times  will   permit ;  and  if  we  have   not 
been  much   misinformed  respecting  the  impression  produced  on 
many  respectable  persons  who  heard  the  Lecture  delivered,  he  has 
adopted  Somewhat  more  than  is  perfectly  consistent  with  modern 
feeluig.     Pie  maintains yi/.s^,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  obliga- 
tory as  a  form  of  Christian  worship  ;  because  no  further  notice  i» 
taken  of  it  after  the  regular  institution  of  the  Christian  Cluirch  ; 
neither  In  the  Acts  nor  in  the  Epistles,  nor  did  it  ever  constitute 
a  part  either  of  public  or  private  worship  for  some  centuries  after 
the  Apostolic  age.      U  it  was  m  constant  use  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  faithful,  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
particularly  mentioned  in  so  short  a  summary  as  the  Acts,  or  even 
in  the  Epistles;  and  if  it  was  really  meant  to  be  coutined  to  the 
very  transient  period  of  two  or  three  )ears,  it  seems  rather  singu- 
lar 
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lar  that  it  should  have  found  its  way  for  everlasting  preservation 
into  so  short  a  history  as  the  Gospel,  see  St.  Joliu  xx.  30,  3}.. 
With  respect  to  the  documents  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  T.  speaks  as  decisively,  p.  234,  as  if  he 
Mjere  perfectly  acquainted  with  them  all,  which  we  are  confident  he 
is  not.  We  give  him  the  following  extract  from  Bingham's  An- 
tiquities of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  1.  p.  12  and  refer  him  to 
the  quotations  and  references  made  by  that  learned  author  at  the 
bottom  of  his  page. 

"  More  particularly,  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  ^nroi,  or  believers.  For  then  it  was  no  crime,  or 
argument  of  weakness,  or  want  of  the  spirit,  to  use  it,  bat  an  ho- 
nour and  privilege  of  the  most  consummate  and  perfect  Christians. 
The  catechumens  were  not  allowed  to  say.  Our  Father,  till  they 
had  first  made  themselves  sons  by  regeneration  in  the  waters  of 
baptism.  This  is  expressly  said  by  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Austin, 
2'heoclorec,  and  several  others.  And  for  this  reason  Chrysostom 
calls  it  ivx/tTtiruv ;  and  St.  Austin  oratio  Jidelium,  the  prayer  of  the 
regenerate  or  believers,  because  it  was  their  privilege  and  birth- 
right :  it  was  given  to  them  as  their  property,  he  says,  and  there- 
fore they  made  use  of  it,  having  a  right  to  say  Our  Father,  xvkich 
art  in  Heaven,  who  were  born  again  to  such  a  Father,  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

St.  Jeromt,  Lib.  3.  adv.  Pelag.  says — Sic  docuit  Apostolos 
suos  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacriticio  credentes  audeant 
loqui.  Pater  Noster — and  St.  Cyril,  Hieros,  Cath.  a.  says,  Eira 
/xsra  ra-vrci  mv  zvyjnM  Xeyopifv  sneivTiv  w  o  (soJin^  TTSJOe^wjfe  ToiJoiKEtojf 
avm  fj.cc^nrais.  We  could  scarcely  expect  more  decisive  proof 
of  the  primitive  practice  and  feeling  than  these  writers  and  those 
cited  by  Bingham  furnish.  We  might  also  quote  Origoi,  St. 
Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  each  de  Oralione,  and  St.  Athanasius 
de  Incur natioJie.  It  is  very  easy,  though  it  is  not  very  wise^  to 
make  a  sweeping  assertion  respecting  authentic  documents,  as 
Wr.  T.  has  done.  If  lie  attempt  to  verify  it  by  a  reference  to 
facts  and  authorities,  we  think  he  will  be  astonished  at  his  own 
presuinption.  Mr.  T.  maintains,  2ndiy,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  contined  to  his  immediate  followers,  in  mere  condescension 
to  their  harmless  prejudices,  with  some  silly  quibbling  respecting 
the  difference  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  not  worthy 
of  notice.  Sdly,  He  tells  that  the  several  parts  of  the  Prayer 
(ihe  whole  except  "  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us") 
AAere  extracted  from  the  liturgies  that  were  in  use  among  the 
Je.vys.  He  i.dds  i.i  a  note,  "  It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the 
Jeyvish  Church  had  liturgies  by  divine  institution  ;  but  that  in 
pcint  of  fa<t  liturgies  were  in  use  seems  to  be  undeniable." 
'i'hen  he  goes  ou  to  assure  us  that  this  Prayer  could  not  be  in- 
tended 
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tended  for  Cliilstians,  since  the  "  phraseology  is  adapted  to  the 
darker  and  more  iuiperiect  scheme  of  Judaism."  4thly,  He  ac- 
quaints us,  that  "  by  the.  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  are  to  understand  ihe  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  of 
the  reign  of  Messiah  ;"  which  being  now  come  we  have  nd 
need  to  pray  for  it.  We  would  advise  this  profound  divine  to 
borrow  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  and  he  will  perhaps  lind  several 
other  meanings  equally  legitimate,  which  vvdl  probably  render 
the  system  of  accommodation,  which  he  graciously  concedes,  un- 
necessary. The  most  pointed  and  prevailing  argument  coiiies 
last. 

"  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  preferred  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
surely  we  cannot  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  would  prescribe  to  us, 
as  a  set  form,  a  prayer  so  radically  defective  as  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  dependence  upon  his  atonement  and 
righteousness."     P.  251. 

We  are  dii'posed  to  think  that  this  approaches  almost  as  neal"  to 
the  blasphemy  of  Mr.  James  Urquhart  recorded  in  the  Pre^bj/- 
terian  Eloquence,  as  the  taste  oi  tlie  times  would  well  admit,  and 
we  have  been  well  assured,  that  it  was  heard  with  disgust  by  se- 
veral Presbyterians  of  great  respectability.  This  disgust  was  so 
loudly  and  so  generally  expressed  (as  the  rumour  goes,  for  per- 
sonally we  know  nothing  of  the  matter)  that  it  has  been  whispered, 
as  the  cause  of  the  two  follovsing  Lectures,  in  which  the  author's 
system  of  accommodanon  is  expounded,  and  in  which  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  this  Frai/er  so  radically  defective,  as  very  ex- 
cellent when  it  has  bten  explained,  amended,  augmented,  and  ac- 
commodated, by  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M.  Every  learned,  and 
every  modest,  and  pious  Christian  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church,  which  reaches  up  to  an  age 
of  unquestionable  purity,  and  the  practice  of  all  Churches,  not 
excepting  that  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  her  direc- 
tory, &.C.  goes,  furnish  a  better  criterion  of  the  nature,  and  im- 
port, and  obligation  of  this  Prayer,  than  the  rash  and  presumptu- 
ous whims  of  Mr.  T.,  excited  and  urged  on  by  his  uncandid  ani- 
mosity against  the  Church  of  England.  \\\  the  estimation  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  peculiarly  the  prayer  of  Christians;  and  poorly  indeed 
is  he  instructed  in  the  very  first  elements  of  his  religion  who  can- 
not find  the  atonement  in  the  original  phraseology  of  this  divine 
form.  By  what  means  do  we  obtain  the  adoption  of  sous  ?  By 
what  system  are  we  entitled  to  call  God  oUrJtather'?  See  Ronj, 
vni.  15.  and  Gal.  iv.  6.  How  are  we  enabled  to  hallow  his 
name  i*  On  what  ground  do  we  hope  for  heaven,  for  a  portion  in 
his  eternal  kingdom  f  How  come  we  to  knovvtiis  will  ?  How  are 
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we  enabled  to  perform  it  ?  Through  whose  means  do  we  look  fof 
grace  and  spiritual  sustenance,  oi  which  our  daily  bread  is  a  na- 
tural and  striking  emblem  ?  Through  whose  merits  do  we  look 
for  pardon?  Through  whose  aid  do  we  expect  to  avoid  or  over- 
come temptation  ?  Through  whose  victory  do  we  look  for  tri- 
umph over  the  evil  one,  our  first  and  final  foe?  No  form  of 
words  will  convey  their  meaning  to  his  nnnd,  who  obstinately 
shuts  his  eyes  and  ears  against  the  plainest  import  of  language, 
verified  and  enforced  by  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  like  every  thing  else  which  is  iniportant,  requires  to  be 
studied  in  order  to  be  understood ;  but  w  hen  it  is  thus  under- 
stood, as  the  means  are  wiihin  the  reach  of  the  meanest  capaci- 
ties, it  requires  in  the  use  of  it  no  such  system  of  accommodation 
as  Mr.  T.  presumptuously  proposes.  There  stands  the  form 
dictated  by  the  Son  of  God.  A  lifeless  form  it  is,  if  you  please  ; 
but  there  it  stands.  It  is  in  our  power  to  study  it,  and,  in  our  use 
of  it,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  add  the  spirit  which  the  use 
of  it  infers  and  requires.     Mr.  T.  says,  p.  2o6, 

*'  That  trimmed  and  artificial  systesi,  which  would  prescribe  to 
«s,  in  our  private  intercourse  with  heaven,  the  same  circle  of  ideas, 
and  the  same  mode  of  expression,  and  tiie  same  consumption  of 
time,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  genuine  piety,  and 
must  very  soon  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  it  altogether  in  the 
breast." 

What  does  Mr.  T.  mean  ?  In  private  prayer  Christians  may 
be  left,  as  they  are  generally  left,  to  their  own  choice  ;  but  they 
jrannot  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  daily  devotions  with  any  se- 
riousness without  feeling  their  constant  dependence  on  Him 
whose  adoption  they  enjoy,  and  whose  blessing  they  crave  ;  with- 
out enforcing  all  the  charities,  and  all  the  watchfulness  of  theChris- 
tian  character.  Those  Christians  who  have  no  form  for  public 
prayer,  are  subject  to  a  system  of  wortliip  which  we  think  radi- 
cally deficient.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  thera  on  this  account. 
It  is  their  nusfortune,  perhaps,  more  than  their  fault.  But  we 
never  can  allow  them  to  decry  ihat  as  a  blemish  which  we,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Chi  isiians  in  every  age,  consider  as  essential 
to  public  worship.  He  muot  be  a  bold  man  who  will  contend, 
that  the  discretion  of  every  minister  is  equal  to  the  delicate  task 
of  leading  as  he  ought  the  devotions  of  a  multitude.  But  suppose 
him  equal  to  it,  he  nuisf  have  one  form  or  many.  If  one  is  good, 
many  are  useless,  and  must  be  injurious  ;  for  till  the  people  are 
acquainted  with  his  form  or  forms^  they  cannat  jom  or  follow  him 
with  any  devotion.  Tfuit  there  is  a  clear  want  of  decency  and 
4evotiou  ia  Scotth  Chuichcs,  wc  believe  no  man  will  deny,  who 
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js  competent  lo  give  evidence  on  the  subject;  and  that  this  arises 
from  the  people  having  no  part  in  the  performance^  and  no  cer- 
tain anticipation  of  the  matter  of  their  pubhc  pra}ers,  is,  we 
think,  notorious.  Our  public  wants  and  wishes  are  in  the  gross 
always  the  same.  Why  need  we  therefore  search  for  new  forms 
of  expression  ?  Give  the  people  one  good  form,  or  several  con- 
ceived in  general  terms,  and  combining  all  the  wants,  and  wishes, 
and  gratitude  of  the  Christian  character  ;  instruct  them  in  the  use 
of  it,  or  of  them  ;  enable  them  to  add  the  spirit  to  t!ie  form,  and 
to  direct  their  minds  wilh  steady  devotion  to  the  import  of  the 
words  which  they  hear  and  utter,  applying  them  mentally  to  their 
own  necessities,  and  you  do  all  which  public  prayer  requires  or 
admits.  Extempore  prayer  in  a  public  congregation  is  not  only 
an  absurdity  precluding  of  necessity  the  possibility  of  devotion  in 
the  stupid  and  staring  nuiltitude,  but  contrary  as  it  decidedly  ap* 
pears  to  us  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Christian  worship.  See 
St,  Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.  In  the  passage*  referred  to,  a  previous 
agreement,  as  to  the  petitions  preferred  in  public  prayer  among 
Christians,  is  rendered  indispensable.  If  it  be  replied  that  Pres* 
byterian  prayers  are  not  now  extempore,  we  readily  believe  and 
allow  the  assertion ;  but  we  must  siiil  contend  that  theirs  is  an 
imperfect  and  defective  system  ;  for  there  must  be  many  in  each 
of  their  assemblies  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  not  agreed  in  the 
nature  and  import  of  the  petitions  presented  in  their  hearing. 
Liturgies  may  be  imperfect,  deficient,  or  redundant ;  but  still 
they  are  known  to  all,  or  they  may  be ;  and  the  most  essential 
parts  of  Christian  worship  will  always  be  found  in  them  to  the 
consolation  of  every  sincere  and  pious  worshipper.   There  stands 


*  The  violence  of  the  Presbyterians,  especially  about  the  period 
of  the  Perth  articles  against  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  or 
Baptism  even  in  cases  of  necessity  in  private  houses,  has  often 
struck  us  as  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  fundamental  law 
of  Christian  worship.  They  seem  to  think  and  act  as  if  the  sacra- 
ments, worship,  &c.  vvfre  only  elFectual  in  a  mob,  and  that  instead 
of  being  God's  ordinances,  they  are  some  how  or  other  aifected  hy 
the  number  of  persons  present.  It  is  eminently  singular  too,  that 
the  Scottish  Churches  are  never  opened  for  worship  or  prayers 
only,  and  the  people  cannot  imagine  (we  have  often  heard  them  de- 
claim on  the  absurdity  of  the  practice)  why  we  should  read  prayers 
to  two,  three,  or  a  dozen.  Their  mobs  are  never  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer  and  praise  alone,  but  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  usual  phrase  is  not  "  going  to  Church,"  or  "  to 
prayers,"  but  to  sermon — 1«  /save  leen  ai  sermon — it  happened 
6e4vjf9n  sermpns., 

the 
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the  form  open  to  all,  and  to  which  each  individual,  when  he  joins 
the  public  assembly,  is  required,  and  Enabled,  if  he  be  not  want- 
ing to  himself,  to  add  the  spirit  of  tiue  and  fervent  devotion. 
Why  it  should  be  necessary  for  Christians,  in  approaching  the 
Throne  of  God,  to  imitate  the  vain  and  volatile  Athenians  in  the 
search  of  novelty  we  cannot  imagine.  To  him  who  is  actuated 
by  true  devotion,  novelty  of  expression  will  have  no  charm«.  It  is 
calculated  to  distract  the  attention,  but  not  to  promote  piety  or 
edification.  We  had  intended  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  two 
articles  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  referred  to  in  the  Edinburgh  Chris- 
tian Instructor ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  writers  is  so  great,  and  their  presump- 
tion so  gross,  as  to  render  it  needless  to  drag  them  from  their 
obscurity,  and  we  really  feel  that  it  would  be  improper  to  shock 
Christian  ears  with  their  impertinence. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  A.  Thomson  at  this  time,  we  would 
seriously  advise  him  to  give  a  truce  at  length  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland.  His  enmity  does 
them  no  injury,  and  himself  no  honour.  For,  however  he  may 
have  hitherto  been  flattered  by  himself,  and  by  friends  as  rash  arid 
warm  as  himself,  he  has  really  proved  himself  rather  a  shallow  theo- 
logian at  best.  We  would  advise  him  therefore  to  bestow  as  large 
a  portion  of  his  time  as  he  can  spare,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  the 
study  of  his  profession,  during  which  he  should  UTite  as  little  as 
possible,  and  publish  nothing.  He  has  yet  much  to  learn,  aiid 
we  should  augur  some  good  of  him  if  we  could  convince  him  of 
his  ignorance  on  some  important  points  on  which  he  delights  to 
dogmatize. 


Art.  VIII.    ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 


W  E  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers,  a  late 
publication,  entitled  "  The  Dangers  with  which  Great  Brilaiu 
and  Ireland  are  mm  menaced,  hi)  the  Demands  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  shewn,  and  proved  from  authentic  Documents.'' 
Signed  "  Fabricius  *."  Price  Ss.  and  Appendix,  Is.  Qd. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  Lords  Harrowby,  Castlereagh, 
Grenville,  Mr.  Canning,  and  other  leading  advocates  of  conces- 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  Riviugton,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 
Sold  also  by  Stockdale,  41,  Puil-xMall;  Halcliurd,  Piccadilly; 
Keene,  Dublin. 
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sion,  would  duly  consider  (he  important  documents  adduced  in 
this  publication.  If  they  shall  do  so  with  candour,  we  venture 
to  promise  them,  tiiat  they  will  find  the  fallacy  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  the  dangers  of  their  measures  exposed,  and  the  rea- 
sonings of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  other  powerful 
supporters  of  the  Church  and  Constitution,  fully  contirmed. 

The  author  of  the  publication  before  us,  proposes  to  establish 
the  two  following  propositions. 

"  1.  Concession  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
Ireland,  would  endanger  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  whole 
Protestant  interest  in  that  country. 

"  2.  Such  concession  would  endanger  the  peace  and  security 
of  Great  Britain." 

The  arguments  advanced  to  prove  these  propositions,  well 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  ;  and  evince  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  firm  and  decisive  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  united  kingdom,  to  those  demands  which  are 
urged  (session  after  session)  by  Roman  Catholic  advocates,  with 
such  indefatigable  and  mischievous  activity.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  that  Lord  Grenvtlle, 
(while  advocating  the  claims  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  against 

the  UNANIMOUS  PETITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OX- 
FORD ! !),  asserted,  that  they  who  were  adverse  to  concession, 
opposed  the  measure,  "  lest  it  should  bring  about  evils,  no  man 
knew  of  what  nature  \  and  might  shake  our  establishments, //o 
man  knew  in  what  manner  *."  The  publication  now  under  our 
consideration,  is  recommended  to  his  Lordship's  attention,  as 
calculated  to  give  him  some  very  useful  information  on  a  sub- 
ject, with  which,  we  lament,  that  he  appears  to  be  so,  little 
acquainted. 

Eut  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  important  trea- 
tise, is  the  view  which  it  presents  of  the  tenets  noiv  maintained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  these  countries.  To  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  wish  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of 
Protestants  in  general.  The  principal  authority  cited  for  these 
tenets,  is  a  late  work  by  an  eminent  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  which,  within  the  last  year,  received  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation and  praise  of  the  first  divines  at  Rome,  and  which  was, 
in  consequence,  officially  sanctioned  as  orthodox,  from  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Pope.  The  following  extracts  from  the  work 
before  us,  may  afford  specimens  of  the  Romish  tenets. 


*  The  Note  from  p.  214—217,  cf  the  Appendix,  may  answer 

Lord  Grenville, 

U  m  "  Of 
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"  Of  the  nature  and  supposed  criminality  of  what  the  PLomish 
pviesihood  term  "  heresy." 

*'  The  crime  of  "  hkiiksy,"  (says  the  Defender*  of  Popery) 
is  an  obstinate  opposition  to  any  article  of  y)Y.ri^ ex>  faith  ;''  that 
is,  to  any  ihing  defnedns  an  article  of  faith,  by  any  of  the  General 
Councils  of  the  Romish  Church,  &c. 

"  In  fact,  my  brethren,  if  -we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the 
enormity  (fa  crime  from  its  consequences,  there  is  none  before  lleaien 

if  a  BLACKER   DIE  than  HERESY. 

"  Such  is  the  nature  and  enormity  of  that  crime,  of  which, 
according  to  the  avowed  tenets  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  the 
king,  and  all  his  proteslant  subjects,  who  shall  adhere  to  their 
religion,  are  guilty. 

"  The  English  Roman  divine  echoes  the  damnatory  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  against  them.     He  farther  states,  that  "  the 
dijfercnt  sects  of  reformists,  ichich  have  shewn  themselves  in  this  and 
other  Countries  <f  Europe,   within  the  ftco  last  centuries,  were  all 
engendered   in    the    hekesy    of'  Luther."      He    describes    the 
♦*  Church    of  England  as   the  eldest  of  her  heretical   sisterhood." 
He  calls  upon  Christians  to  anathematize,  all  Protestant  ])reacher?, 
applying  to   them,    (after  the  example   of  the  Romish  Councils) 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  "  Let   him    be   anathema  :*' 
and  he  adds ;  "  Christians,  give  ear  to  this  solemn    impreca- 
tion of  the  Apostle  ;  and  hriorv,  that  as  the  word  of  truth,  it  shall 
be  rat  fed  at  the  last  day,  to  the  eternal  confusion  of  those  v:ho 
TEACH,  as  xcell  as  of  those  who  obstinately  adhere  to  error. 

"   Having  stated  that  Protestants  "  originally  separated fro7n  the 
parent  stock  in  two  grand  branches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Cal- 
VlNlSTlc,  which  have  since  been  again  rent  and  split  into  divisions 
almost  ini'vmcrable."      He  edds,   that  "  in  their  nnnutest  sections, 
they  still  display  the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  he- 
resies  of  the  TWO  H  tRESiARCiis."     He  speaks  of  \.\\e  Calvin - 
istic  branches  as  having  made  a  wider,  and  of  course  a  more  cii- 
iTiinal  separatii  H  from  "  Catholic  iinitt^."     And,  as  if  fearful  lest  ii 
should  be  supposed  that  ihe  wider  separation  of  Fr(sbyterianis?n, 
could  lesson  the  awful  severity  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
Ciurch  of  iiliiii,hii)d,  he  thus  pr(jcecds  : — "  Until  the  Rej'onnatian., 
the  Church  of  Engla/id  was  a  limb  of  the  TRUE  vine,  and,  abiding 
in  it,  brought  Jorth  much  fniit.     She  shot  her  branches   into  every 
corner  of  tiicsc  islands,   and  every  cluster  gave  delight  to  the  iius- 
EANCMAN,  because  HE  suw  that  it  was  his  own    vine,  the  vine 
that   HE    had  planted :  but,  having  been  once  severed  by  the  destruc- 
tive hand  of  schism,   wi/h  a  hatei-ul  eye  he  noxo  views  the  sicLly 
sprouts  xihich  issue  from  itsjallen,  crushed,  and  broken  branches.     As 
t'lc  branch  can  not   bear  fruit  except   it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  io  this 


*   \\z.   the   English  Roman  Catholic  priest  above  referred  to, 
end  now  sanctioned  ftom  Rome. 
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^haU  wither,  and  they  shall  gather  it  «j»,  and  cast  IT  into  the  Jire, 
rand  IT  shall  burn." 

"  Here  we  find  an  authoritative,  and  more  particular  statement 
iof  the  well-known  tenet  of  the  Romish  priesthood  of  Ireland,  re- 
specting the  divine  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  all  Protestant  churches ;  that  tenet,  which  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  their  hierarchy,  L)r.  Drumgoole,  pro- 
»^laimed  amidfit  the  enthusiastic  shouts  and  applauses  of  his  Irish 
lloman  Catholic  auditory  *,"  &c. 

"  Tenets  of  the  Romish  priesthood  respecting  the  Protestant 
P>isiiops  AND  Clergy. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  now  published  by 
the  distinguished  and  feverend  defender  of  Popery,  or  (as  he  is 
described  in  the  account  from  Rome)  "  this  most  distinguished  and 
well  deserving  Defender  of  Religion ;"  respecting  the  Protestant 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  united  kingdom. 

"  After  having  asserted  the  well-kndwn  tenet  of  the  Romish 
Creed,  that  the  revealed  word  of  God  cannot  be  known  from 
Scripture;  but  that  it  must  also  be  learned  from  Roman  Catholic 
tradition^  and  determined  by  tlie  sole  authority  of  the  Romish 
Church;"  and  that,  of  course,  "  the  instructors  of"  his  "  Protestant 
Irethren  seldom  or  never  unfold  to  the  people  the  revealed  word,** 
He  adds,  "  How  important,  however,  does  this  sudject  become, 
fijheH  we  refect  that  the  greatest  CURSE  which  the  Almighty  can  in- 
Jiict  on  any  people,  is  to  withdraw  the  lights  of  instruction,  to  abandon 
them  to  the  desires  of  their  own  hearts,  and  leave  them  a  prey  to 
TALSEHOOD  and  DECEPTION.  IVith  this  species  of  vengeance, 
Gud  often  chastised  the  unfaithful  Jews  ;  in  punislnnent  for  their  im- 
pieties,  lie  imposed  silence  on  iiis  prophets,  flr/d  in  their  place 
permitted  innvmerable  sediicers  to  rise  up  to  delude  and  mislead  the 
multitude  ;  so  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  third  book  of  Kings,  no  lesf 
than  four  hundred  false  prophets  were  assembled  at  one  time,  in  the 
single  kingdom  of  Israel."— Here  he  represents  the  decay  of  Po- 
pery iu  England,  as  an  instance  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity 
imposing  silence  oil  the  Romish  Priests)  and,  in  their  place,  per- 
mitting Protestant  teachers,  *'  innumerable  seducers,'"  to  delude  and 
inislead  the  multitude."  But,  his  words  which  immediately  follow, 
deserve  particular  attention.  "  Yes,  t  repeat,  this  is  the  se- 
verest Ci;rse  with  which  the  Almighty  visits  the  sins  of  any  people. 
More  mercifully  does  he  pursue  them  with  pestilence, 
FIRE,  and  sword.  And  yet,  on  how  jnany  millions  of  our  feilovi 
mhjectsy  does  the  divine  justice  thus  secretly  revenge 
itself!  For  an  eternity  will  they  be  the  willing,  but  unhappy 
Tieiims  of  their  delusion.  According  to  their  own  desires  (writes 
the  Apostle)  •'  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,"     (2  Tim.  i.  3.) 


♦  Pages  47—50. 
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"  In  this  description,  and  this  sentence,  he  includes  all  the 
faithful  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  King,  Legislature,  Bishops, 
Clergy,  all  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters of  every  denomination."  He  adds,  "  In  fact,  I  think  it  ini' 
possible  to  condemn  too  strongly  the  inconsiderate  fully  of  our  couii' 
trymen,  uho  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  dir/lrcnt  descriptions  of 
preachers,  believing  that  all  announce  the  word  of  God.  How  many 
Christians,  for  instance,  after  exprtssing  themselves  plcised  and 
edified  with  what  they  have  one  Sunday  heard  from  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Lonpon,  will  listen,  with  equal  satisfaction,  the  follow- 
ing week,  /o  a  Catholic  Preach eii!  But,  does  not  common 
SENSE  suggest  to  them,  that  one  of  the  two  must  nece.^sarily  be  an 
emissary  of  the  spirit  of  darkness;  a  disciple  of  the 
FATHER  OF  LIES;  an  advocate  of  error."  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don is  selected  as  rcpresentatite  of  the  devil's  emissaries  and 
disciples. 

'  "  Here  we  find  one  of  the  highest  Popish  authorities  in  the 
united  kingdom,  proclaiming  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  press 
of  the  metropolis,  that  all  the  Protestant  Bishops  and  Clergy 
are  emissaries  of  Satan,  seducers,  deluding  and  misleading  all  who 
follow  them,  to  eternal  misery,  the  severest  cur^e  with  which  the 
Almighty  visits  the  crimes  of  any  people  :  and  that  the  Divine 
Governor  of  the  world  deals  more  mercifully  with  a  people,  when 
he  pursues  them  with  pestilence,'  fire,  and  sword,  than  when  he 
suffers  them  to  be  instructed  by  such  teachers." 

If  the  tenets  above  stated  and  remarked  upon,  were  'merely 
the  unauthorized  effusions  of  an  individual,  they  might  deserve 
no  attention  ;  but,  in  the  publication  before  us,  we  tind  copies 
of  the  official  documents  of  approbation  *  of  these,  and  all  the 
other  mischievous  tenets  asserted  in  the  same  work.  These  do- 
cuments were  issued  at  Rome,  and  sanctioned  from  the  Palace 
of  the  Pope  in  May  and  June  last ;  and  they  contain  high  and 
unqualiiied  praise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  author,  and  of  his 
«  hole  work.  One  of  the  Roman  approbations  concludes  with 
these  words. 

"  I  declare,  that  multiplied  editions  of  this  work,  so  worthy 
TO  BE  cased  in  CEDAR  AND  GOLD,  Will  be  profitable,  and  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Catholic  Church  ■\." 

We  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  to  consult  the  publication 
before  us,  for  a  fuller  view  of  the  Romish  tenets,  and  of  their 
connexion  zcit/i  the  great  queslion  of  legislative  concession  :  ihey 
will  lind  it  to  contain  unanswerable  proofd  of  the  truth  of  the 


See  Appendix,  p.  l.QO — 152. 
t  Appendix,  p.  192. 
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observation  attributed  to  Mr.  Peel,  when  ridiculing  tbe  absurd 
idea  of  concessionists,  that  their  plan  would  give  to  the  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics,  the  same  interests  in  defence  of  their 
common  government. 

"  The  same  interests  !" — **  You  confirm  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, as  an  essential  part  of  the  government,.and  then  assume, 
that  the  Prutestant  and  Roman  Catholic  will  have  the  same  in- 
terest in  maintaining  that  government !  You  may  declaim  as 
you  will,  and  make  what  preambles- you  please;  but,  the  force 
OF  NATURE,  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  opposed  to  you; 
t/ie^  contrafiicl  yuur  preambles,  and  confute  }Our  declama- 
tion *.'' 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  publication  before  us  is  well 
deserving  the  public  attention.  It  points  out  the  near  connexion 
©f  the  question  of  concession  with  the  vital  interests  of 
Ctreat  Britain.  We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  the 
expression  of  oiu"  earnest  hope,  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
UNITL.D  KINGDOM  wiU  not  Suffer  thcmsclves  to  be  harassed 
and  wearied  into  submission  to  the  ruinous  measure,  so  ob- 
stinately and  indefatigably  pressed  on  the  parliament  and  the 
country.  The  path  of  safety  is  obvious.  Anomalies  between 
the  two  countries  may  require  to  be  regulated :  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  which  the 
Irish  now  enjoy :  certain  offices,  not  interfering  with  the  great 
constitutional  principle,  of  a  government  exclusively 
PROTESTANT,  may  be  opened  to  Roman  Catholics  in  both 
countries  :  but,  let  such  an  arrangement  be  accompanied  by  a 
measure  calculated  to  render  it  final  and  conclusive,  lo 
devise  such  a  measure,  may  be  difficult :  but  we  trust  that  the 
firm  and  able  minister,  who  leads  the  councils  of  the  Regent, 
will  direct  the  great  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  commanding 
influence,  which  he  so  Justly  possesses,  to  the  accomphshineut 
of  such  a  measure  :  and  that,  having  conducted  his  country  in 
safety,  through  all  the  external  perils  which  surrounded  her ; 
that  he  will  secure  her  against  this,  one  of  the  greatest  ititernaL 
dangers,  that  menace  her  peace  and  w  elfare. 


*  Speechof  Mr.  Peel,  published  by  Murray,  Albemaile-strett, 
p.  34. 
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Art.  IX.  Comic  Dramas,  in  three  Jets.  Bi/  Maria,  Edge-- 
ziorth,  Author  of  "  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life"  S^c.  8)C.  8vo» 
pp.  381.     HuHter.     1817. 

vJF  the  talent  of  Miss  Edgeworlb,  in  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
rative, we  have  had  many  proofs.  Her  fault  is  perhaps  the 
exuberance  of  her  machinery,  and  the  undisciplined  licence 
which  she  allows  to  her  inventive  powers.  The  history,  how- 
ever, never  stands  still,  the  characters  continue  moving  with  vast 
rapidity,  and  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity. J5ut  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  character  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  especially  excels.  Long  residence  and  attentive  obser- 
vation in  our  sister  island  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  delineate 
the  general  character  of  the  Irish  with  spirit  and  accuracy,  but  tQ 
present  us  with  the  most  amusing  varieties  of  the  same  genus. 
In  her  portraits  of  the  English  she  is  conspicuous  for  her  inge- 
nuity rather  than  for  her  accuracy  ;  her  outline  is  good,  but  the 
colouring  is  generally  overcharged.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  nowr 
entered  into  a  new  titld  of  exertion,  for  which  the  talents  that 
she  has  already  displayed  might,  in  many  respects,  appear  to 
promise  her  success.  But  it  is  not  the  general  power  alone  of 
delint  ating  character  or  of  creating  incident,  that  is  necessary  for 
dramatic  composition,  it  is  the  particular  knowledge  of  those 
situations  v\hich  add  a  prominency  to  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  one,  and  an  interest  to  the  bustle  of  the  other.  Many  a 
character  will  amuse  in  a  description  which  will  tire  upon  the 
stage,  and  many  an  incident  may  please  in  the  fiction  of  a  narra- 
tive which  may  disgust  in  the  reality  of  representation.  Of  these 
difficulties  Miss  Edgeworth  appears  to  be  fully  aware;  in  her 
Preface,  therefore,  she  entreats  the  indulgence  due  to  a  first 
attempt.  To  one  who  has  already  afforded  us  so  much  legiti- 
mate amusement  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to 
refuse  so  fair  and  so  modest  a  request ;  we  are  willing,  therefore, 
in  these  first  cssais  to  discover  the  promise  of  excellence  to  come, 
and  to  anticipate  the  success  of  some  future  effort  in  the  failure 
of  the  present. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  three  dramatic  pieces, 
"  Love  and  Law"— '^  The  two  Guardians"—"  The  Thistle, 
TRose,  and  Shamroi  k."  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  and,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  display  the 
more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  The  plot  of  the  first  is 
trifliu.;',  being  founded  entirely  on  the  feuds  or  factions  of  two 
rival  'auiiiies  in  an  Irish  market  town;  to  the  contending  parties 
are  added  a  consequential  English  justice  of  peace,  and  a  rascally 
Irish  attorney.     The  latter  character  is  well  drawn,  especially 

whcH 
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wlien  in  collusion  with  the  former,  as  the  following  scene  will 
shew. 

«  SCENE  II. 

"  O'Elaue^s  Cnunting^Honse, 

*'  Gerald  O'Blaney  {alone  at  a  Desk  covered  tvith  Papers.) 

"  O'Bla.  Of  all  the  employments  in  life,  this  eternal  balancing 
of  accounts,  see-saw,  is  the  most  sickening  of  all  things,  except  it 
r.ould  be  the  taking  the  inventorj'  of  your  stock,  when  you're  re- 
duced to  idvcnt  the  stock  itself; — then  that's  the  most  lowering  to 
a  man  of  all  things !  But  there's  one  comfort  in  this  distillery  l)u» 
siness — come  what  will,  a  man  has  always  proof  spir/.is. 

^'  -Enler  Pat  CoJfe. 
"  Pat.     The  whole  tribe  of  Conaaught  men  come,  craving  to  he 
ped  for  the  oats,  counsellor,  due  since  last  Serapht  *  fair. 

"  O^Bla.  Can't  be  joed  to  day,  let  'em  crave  never  so. — Tell  'em 
Monday  ;  and  give  'em  a  glass  of  whiskey  round,  and  that  will  send 
*em  off  contint,  in  a  jerry. 

*•  Pat.     I  shall^I  will— I  see,  Sir. 

"  [Exit  Pat  Coxe.) 
"  O'Bla.  Asy  settled  that ! — but  1  hope  many  more  duns  for 
oats  won't  he  calling  on  me  this  day,  for  cash  is  not  to  be  had  :-^- 
here's  bills  plinty — long  bills,  and  short  bills — but  even  the  kites 
which  I  can  fly  as  well  as  any  man,  won't  raise  the  wind  for  me 
now. 

"  Ee-enter  Fat. 

*'  Pat.  Tim  M'Gudriken,  Sir,  for  his  debt — and  talks  of  the 
sub-sheriff,  and  can't  wait. — 

"  O'Bla.  I  don't  ax  him  to  wait — but  he  must  take  in  pay- 
ment, since  he's  in  such  a  hurry,  this  bill  at  thirty-one  days,  tell 
him . 

"  Pat.     I  shall  tell  him  so,  plase  your  Honor, 

«  {Exit  Pat.) 

"  O'Bla.  They  have  all  rendezvous'd  to  drive  nie  mad  this  day ; 
but  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  the  head  cool. — What  I  am  dreading 
beyant  all,  is,  if  that  ould  Matthew  M'Bride,  who  is  as  restless  as 
a  ferret  when  he  has  lodged  money  with  any  one,  should  come  this 
day  to  take  out  of  my  hands  the  two  hundred  pounds  I've  got  of 
his — Oh  then  I  might  shut  up.  But  stay,  I'll  match  him — and  I'll 
match  myself  too — that  daughter  Honor  of  his  is  a  mighty  pretty 
girl  to  look  at,  and  since  I  can't  get  her  an)'^  other  way,  why  not 
ax  her  in  marriage.     Her  portion  is  to  be • 

"  Re-enter  Pat. 
"  Pat.     The  protested  note,  Sir— with  the  charge  of  the  protest 
to  the  back  of  it,  from  Mrs.  Lorigan  ;  and  her  compliments,  and 
to  know  what  will  she  do  ? 

•  "  Shrovetide." 

«  O'Bla. 
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«  O'Bla.     What  will  /  do,  fitter  to  ax. — My  kind  compliments  ■ 

to  Mrs.  Lorigm,  and  I'll  call  unon  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 

settle  it  all. 

"  Pat.     I  understand.  Sir.  [ExitVat.) 

"   O^Bla.     Honor  M'Bride's  portion  will  be  five  hundred  pounds 

on  the  nail — that  would  be  no  bad  hit,  and  she  a  "ood  clever  likelv 

girl. — I'll  pop  the  question  this  day. 

"  Re-enter  Pat. 

''Pat.     Corkeran  the  cooper's  bill,  as  long  as  my  arm. 

"  O'Bla.  Oh  !  don't  be  bothering  me  any  more. — Have  you  no 
sinse  ? — Can't  you  get  sliut  of  Corkeran  the  cooper^without  me  ?  — 
Can't  ye  quarrel  with  the  items^ — tear  the  bill  down  the  middle  if 
necessary,  and  sind  him  away  with  a  flay  iflea)  in  his  ear  to  make 
out  a  proper  bill — which  I  can't  see  till  to-morrow,  mind.  I  never 
pay  any  man  on  fair  day. 

"  Pat.  (Aside.)  Nor  on  any  other  day.  (Aloud.) — Corkeran's 
my  cousin,  counsellor,  and  if  convanient,  I'd  be  glad  you'd  advance 
him  a  pound  or  two  on  account  ? 

*'  O'Bla.  'Tis  not  convanient,  was  he  twenty  times  j'our  cousin, 
Pat. — I  can't  be  paying  in  bits,  nor  on  account  — all  or  none. 

"  Pat.     None  then,  I  may  tell  him,  Sir. 

"  O'Bla.  You  may — you  must ;  and  don't  come  up  for  any  of 
'era  any  mere— It's  bard  if  I  can't  have  a  minute  to  talk  to  myself. 

"  Pat.  And  its  hard  if  I  can't  have  a  minute  to  eat  my  break- 
fast too,  which  I  have  not.  (Plxit  Pat.) 

"  O'Bla.  Where  was  I — I  was  popping  the  question  to  Honor 
M'Bride. — The  only  thing  is,  whether  the  girl  herself  wouldn't  have 
an  objection: — there's  that  Randal  Rooney  is  a  great  bachelor  of 
her's,  and  I  doubt  she'd  meant  to  prefar  him  before  me,  even  when 
I'd  purpose  marriage.  —  But  the  families  of  the  Rooneys  and 
M'Bridjs  is  at  vareance— then  I  must  keep  'em  so. — I'll  keep  Catty 
Rooney's  spirit  up,  niver  to  consent  to  that  match. —  Oh!  if  them 
Rooneys  and  M'Brides  were  by  any  chance  to  make  it  up,  I'd  be 
undone — but  against  that  catastrophe,  I've  a  preventative.  —  Pat 
Coxe!— Pat  Coxe!  v/here  are  you,  my  young  man  ? 

"  Enter  Pat  (tviping  hi^  moidhj. 

*'  Pat.  Just  swallowing  my  breakfast. 

"  0*Bla.  Miyhtv  Ion"-  svvallowin^  you  are. — Here — don't  be 
two  minutes,  till  you're  at  Catty  Rooney's,  and  let  me  see  how  cli- 
verly  you'll  execute  that  confidential  embassy  I  trusted  you  with. 
— Touch  Catty  up  about  her  ould  antient  family,  and  all  the  kings 
of  Ireland  she  cmties  from. — Blarney  her  ciiveriy,  and  work  her  to 
a  foam  against  the  M'Brides. 

"  Pat.  Never  fear,  your  honor. — I'll  tell  her  the  story  we  agreed 
on'  of  Honor  M'Bride  meeting  of  Randal  Rooney  behind  the 
chapel. 

"  O'Bla.  That  will  do— don't  forget  the  ring  : — for  I  mane  to 

put  anotlier  on  the  girl's  finger  if  she's  agreeable,  and  knows  her 

*  own 
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own  Interest. — But  that  last's  a  private  article. — Not  a  word  of  that 
to  Catty,  you  understand. 

"  Pat.  Oh !  I  understand — and  I'll  engage  I'll  compass  Catty, 
tho'  she's  a  cunnieg  shaver. 

"  O'Bla.  Cunning! — No, — she's  only  hot  tempered,  and  asy 
managed. 

"  Pat.  YV^hatever  she  is,  I'll  do  my  best  to  plase  you. — And  I 
expict  your  honor,  counsellor,  won't  forget  the  promise  you  made 
me,  to  ask  Mr.  Carver  for  that  little  place — that  sitiution  that  would 
just  shute  me. 

"  O'Bla.  Never  fear,  never  fear. — Time  enough  to  think  of 
shuting  you,  when  you've  done  my  business.  {f.xit  Pat.) 

That  will  work  like  barm,  and  ould  Matthew,  the  father,  1 11  speak 
to  myself  genteelly. — He  will  be  proud,  I  warrant,  to  match  his 
daughter  with  a  gentleman  like  me : — but  what  if  he  should  smell 
a  rat,  and  wanting  to  be  looking  into  my  affairs. — Oh  !  I  must  get 
it  sartified  properly  to  him  before  all  things,  that  I'm  as  safe  as 
the  bank,  and  I  know  who  shall  do  that  for  me — my  worthy  frind, 
that  most  consequential  magistrate,  Mr.  Carver,  of  Bob's  Fort, 
who  loves  to  be  advising  and  managing  of  all  men,  women,  and 
children,  for  their  good ;  the  most  tiresome  vain  proser  on  earth ! 
— 'Tis  he  shall  advise  ould  Matthew  for  mj/  good. — Now  Carver 
thinks  he  lades  the  whole  county,  and  ten  miles  round — but  who 
is  it  lades  him  I  want  to  knov/  ?  Why,  Gerald  0-Blaney. — And 
how? — Why,  by  a  spoonful  of  the  univarsal  \rMVc\cea,  Jlaiieri/ — in 
the  vulgar  ton gae  JIum me ri/.  (A  knock  at  the  door  heard.)  Who's 
rapping  at  the  street  ? — Carver  of  Bob's  Fort  himself,  in  all  his 
glory  this  fair  day. — See  then  how  he  struts  and  swells. — Did  ever 
man,  but  a  pacock,  look  so  fond  of  himsel  with  less  rason  ? — But 
I  must  be  caught  deep  in  accounts,  and  a  balance  of  thousands  to 
credit.  (5/^5  dotai  to  his  desk,  to  account  books.)  Seven  thousand! 
three  hundred,  and  two  pence.  ('Starting  and  rising.)  Do  I  see 
Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort? — Oh!  the  honor — 

"  Cart'.  Don't  stir,  pray — I  beg — I  i*equest — I  insist I  am  by 

no  means  ceremonious,  Sir. 

"  O'Bla.  (Bustling  and  setting  itvo  chairs)  No,  but  I'd  wish  to 
shew  respect  proper  to  him  I  consider  the  fis'st  man  in  the  coilnty- 

"  Carv.  (Aside.)  Man!  gentleman,  he  might  have  said. 

"  (Mr.  Carver  sits  doxvn  and  rests  him:;elf  consequentially.) 
"  O^Bla.  Now,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort,  you've  been  over 
fartiguing  yourself. 

"  Carv.  For  the  public  good.  I  can't  help  it,  really. 
*'  O^Bla.  Oh ;  but,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  its  too  much — 
there's  rxson  in  all  things. — A  man  of  Mr.  Carver's  fortin  to  be 
slaving! — If  you  were  a  man  in  business  like  me,  it  would  be  an- 
other thing. — I  must  slave  at  the  desk  to  keep  all  round. — See, 
Mr.  Carver,  see! — Ever  since  the  day  j'ou  advised  me  to  be  as 
particular  as  yourself  in  keeping  accounts  to  a  farthing,  I  do,  to 
a  fraction,  even  like  state  accounts,  see ! 

Carv. 
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"  Cai-v,  And  I  trust  you  find  your  advantage  in  it,  Sir. — Pray- 
how  does  the  distillery  business  go  on  ? 

"  O^Bla.  Swimmingly  !  ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Carver,  your 
interest  at  the  Castle  helped  me  at  the  dead  lift,  and  got  that  fine 
took  off. — 'Tis  to  your  purtiction,  encouragement,  and  advice  en- 
tirely, I  owe  my  present  unexampled  prosperity,  which  you  pro- 
phesied ;  and  Mr.  Carver's  prophecies  seldom,  I  may  say  never, 
fail  to  be  accomplished."     P.  16. 

The  trial  of  the  combatant  is  certainly  an  amusing  scene  upon 
paper,  there  are  points  indeed  which  might  t(  11  upon  the  stage, 
but  no  theatrical  company  with  which  we  are  acquainted  would 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  Irish  actors  to  give  it  the  desired  effect. 

The  second  Drama  presents  us  with  a  rich  young  heir,  whose 
father  has  left   him    under    the  guardianship   of  two    persons,  ^j 

with  the  liberty  of  choosing  under  the  controul  of  which  he  will 
place  himself.  The  one  of  them  is  a  needy  Peer  in  fashionable 
life ;  the  other  an  honest  home-bred  country  gentleman.  The 
arts  employed  by  the  various  members  of  the  noble  family  to 
influence  the  choice  of  the  young  man,  in  the  hopes  of  a  marraiage 
with  the  daughter  are  well  drawn.  One  or  two  might  produce 
a  considerable  stage  effect;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  piece  is 
meagre,  and  but  a  bad  echo  of  some  former  and  more  spirited 
productions  of  the  same  peu. 

"^rhe  third  Drama  is  again  founded  in  Irish  low  life.  Tha 
character  of  an  inn-keeper,  who  is  rather  too  good  a  customer  to 
his  own  whiskey  ;  of  his  pert  daughter,  who  has  learnt  the  airs  of 
a  provincial  boarding  school,  and  of  a  maid  of  all  work,  are 
pourtrayed  to  the  life.  The  following  scene  cannot  fail  of 
amusing. 

*'  Enter  Christy  Gallagher,  IcicJcing  the  door  open. 

**■  Christy,  Can't  I,  dear? — what  will  hinder  me? — Give  me 
the  kay  of  the  spirits,  if  you  plase. 

**  Miss  G.  Oh,  Sir !  sees  how  you  are  walking  through  all  my 
things. 

*'  Christy.  And  they  on  the  floor! — where  else  should  I  walk, 
but  on  the  floor,  pray.  Miss  Gallagher  ? — Is  it,  like  a  fl}',  on  the 
ceiling  you'd  have  me  be,  walking  with  my  head  upside  down,  to 
plase  you. 

*'  Miss  G.  Indeed,  Sir,  whatever  way  you're  walking,  it's  witl^ 
3-our  head  upside  down,  as  any  body  may  notice,  and  tliat  don't 
plase  me  at  all— isn't  it  a  shame,  in  a  morning? 

"  Christy.  Phoo !  don't  be  talking  of  shame,  you  that  knows 
nothing  about  it.     But  lend  me  the  kay  of  the  spirits,  Florry. 

"  Miss  G.  Sir,  niy  name's  Florinda — and  I've  not  the  kay  of 
the  spirits  at  all,  nor  any  such  vulgar  thing. 

"  Christy.     Vulgar  I   is  it  the  kay  ? 

"  Miss  Cr.     Yes,  Sir,  It's  very  vulgar  to  be  keeping  of  kavs. 

"  Christy 
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.*'  Christy.  That's  lucky,  for  I've  lost  all  mine  now.  Every 
single  kay  I  have  in  the  wide  world  now  I  lost,  barring  this  kay 
of  the  spirits,  and  that  must  be  gone  after  the  rest  too,  I  b'lieve, 
(since  you  know  nothing  of  it,  unless  it  be  in  this  here  chist. 

(Christy  goes  to  the  chest.) 

"  Miss  G.  Oh  mercy.  Sir ! — Take  care  of  the  looking-glass, 
which  is  broke  already.  Oh  then,  father,  'tis  not  in  the  chist  'pon 
my  word  and  honor  now,  if  you'll  b'lieve;  so  don't  be  rummaging 
of  all  my  things.  (Christy  persists  in  opening  the  chest.) 

*^  Christy  It  don't  signify,  Florry;  I've  granted  myself  a  gine- 
yal  sarch-warrant,  dear,  for  the  kay ;  and  by  the  blessing,  I'll  go 
clane  to  the  bottom  o'  this  chist.  {Miss  Gallagher  writhes  in  agony.) 
Why  what  makes  you  stand  twisting  there  like  an  eel  or  an  ape, 
child? — What,  in  the  name  of  the  ould  one,  is  it  you're  afeard  on? 
— Was  the  chist  full  now  of  love-letter  scrawls  from  the  Grand 
Signior  or  the  Pope  itself,  you  could  not  be  more  tinder  of  them. 

*f  Miss  G.  Tinder,  Sir  ! — to  be  sure,  when  it's  my  best  bonnet 
I'm  thinking  on,  which  you  are  mashing  entirely. 

*.'  Christy.  Never  fear,  dear !  I  won't  mash  an  atom  of  the  bon- 
net, provided  always,  you'll  mash  these  apples  for  me,  jewel.  (He 
takes  apples  out  of  the  chest.)  And  wasn't  I  lucky  to  find  them  in 
it?  Oh,  I  kijew  I'd  not  search  this  chist  for  nothing. — See  how 
they'll  make  an  illigant  apple-pie  for  Mr.  Gilbert  now,  who  loves 
an  illigant  apple-pie  above  all  things — your  illigant  self  always  ex- 
cipted,  dear. 

{Miss  Gallagher  malces  a  slight  curtsy  hut  motions  the  apples 
from  her.) 

"  Miss  G.  Give  the  apples  then  to  the  girl.  Sir,  and  she'll 
jnake  you  the  pie,  for  I  suppose  she  knows  how. 

"  Christy.     And  don't  you  then,  Florry  ? 

"  Miss  G.  And  how  should  I,  Sir? — You  didn't  send  me  to 
the  dancing-school  of  Ferrinafad  to  larn  me  to  make  apple-pies, 
I  conclude. 

"  Christy.  Troth,  Florry,  'twas  not  I  sint  you  there,  sorrow 
fut  (fool)  but  your  mother ;  only  she's  in  her  grave,  and  it's  bad 
to  be  talking  ill  of  the  dead  any  way.  But  be  that  how  it  will, 
Mr.  Gilbert  must  get  the  apple-pie,  for  rasons  of  my  own  that 
need  not  be  mintioned.     So,  13iddy !  Biddy,  girl !  Biddy  Doyle ! 

"  Enter  Biddy,  running  toilh  a  ladle  in  her  hand. 

**  Christy.  Drop  whatever  you  have  in  your  hand,  and  come 
here,  and  be  hanged  to  you.  And  had  you  no  e^rs  to  your  head, 
^iddy? 

"  Biddy.  Sure  I  have.  Sir — ears  enough.  Only  they  are  bother- 
ing me  so  without,  that  pig  and  the  dog  fighting,  that  I  could  not 
hear  ye  calling  at-all-at-all. — What  is  it? — For  I'm  skimming  the 
pot,  and  can't  lave  it.     {Miss  Gallagher  goes  on  d7-essing.) 

"  Christy.  It's  only  these  apples,  see! — You'll  make  me  an 
apple-pie,  Bidd}',  smart. 

"  Biddy.    Save  us,  Sir ! — And  how  will  I  ever  get  time,  when 

I've 
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I've  the  hash  to  make  for  them  Scotch  yet?  Nor  can  I  tell,  for 
the  life  of  me,  what  it  was  I  did  with  the  onions  and  scallions  nei* 
ther,  barring  by  great  luck  they'd  be  in  and  under  the  press  here, 
— (Running  to  look  under  the  press' — which  they  are,  praised  be 
God!  in  the  far  .corner.     (Biddy  stretches  her  arm  under  the  press.) 

"  Christy.  Tliere's  a  nice  girl,  and  a  'cute  diver  girl,  worth  a 
dozen  of  your  Ferrinafads. 

(Biddy  throws  the  onions  out  from  under  the  press,  ixihile  he 
speaks.} 

"  Miss  G.  Then  she's  as  idle  a  girl  as  treads  the  earth,  in  or 
out  of  shoe-leather,  for  there's  my  bed  that  she  has  not  made  yet, 
and  the  stairs  with  a  month's  dust  always !  and  never  ready  by  any 
chance  to  do  a  pin's  worth  for  one,  when  one's  dressing. 

"  (A  drum  heard  ;  the  sound  ^eems  to  he  approaching  near.) 

**  Christy.  Blood !  the  last  rowl  of  the  drum,  and  I  not  got 
the  kay  of  the  spirits. 

"  Miss  G.  Oh,  saints  above !  what's  gone  with  my  plaid  scarf? 
— and  ray  hair  behind,  see! 

^"  Miss  Gallagher  ttmsts  up  her  hair  behind — Biddy  gathers  up 
the  onions  into  her  aproii,  and  exit  hastily. — Christy  runs 
about  the  room  in  a  distracted  manner,  looking  under  and 
over  every  tiling,  repeating — The  kay  !  the  kay  !  the  kay  ! ) 

*<  CJiristy.  For  the  whiskey  must  be  had  for  them  Scotch,  and 
the  bottled  beer  too  for  them  English ;  and  how  will  i  get  all  or 
any  without  the  kay  ?  Bones,  and  distraction  ! 

'*  Miss  G.  And  my  plaid  handkexher  that  must  be  had,  and 
where  will  I  find  it  ? — in  the  name  of  all  the  drtraons  in  this  chaos 
you've  made  me  out  of  the  chist,  father  ?  And  how  will  I  git  all 
in  again,  before  the  drum-major's  in  it  ? 

"  Christy.  ( Stveeping  up  a  heap  of  things  in  his  arms,  and  throvo' 
ing  them  into  the  cJiest).     Very  asy,  sure  !  this  ways. 

"  Miss  G.  {Darting  Jbnvard.)  There's  the  plain  handke- 
cher. — {She  draivs  it  out  from  the  heap  under  her  father^ s  arm  and 
smooths  it  on  her  knee.)  But,  oh  !  father,  how  you  are  making  hay 
of  my  things ! 

"  Christy.  Then  I  wish  I  could  make  hay  of  them,  for  hay  is 
much  wanting  for  the  horses  that's  in  it. 

"  Miss  G.  {Putti^ig  on  her  plaid  scarf.)  Weary  on  these  pins  ! 
that  I  can  t  stick  any  way  at  all,  my  hands  all  trimble  so, — Biddy ! 
liiddy !  Biddy!  Biddy,  can't  ye? — {Reenter  Biddy,  looking  be- 
idldercd.)     Just  pin  me  behind,  girl — smart. 

^' Chri!>fy.  Biddy,  is  it? — Biddy,  girl,  come  over  and  help  me 
tramp  doun  this  hay.— (Christy ^ww^w  into  tlie  chest.) 

"  Mtss  G.  Oh,  Biddy,  run  and  stop  him,  for  the  love  of  God  ! 
with  his  brogues  and  big  feet. 

"  Biddy.  Oh,  marcy  !  that's  too  bad.  Sir  ;  get  out  o'  that  if 
you  please,  or  Miss  Flory  will  go  mad,  sure!  and  the  major  that's 
coming  up   the  street, —  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  please,  in  the   name  of 
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*'  Christy.  {Jumping  out.)  Why,  then,  sittle  it  all  yourself, 
Biddy,  and  success  to  you ;  but  you'll  no  more  get  all  in  again 
afore  Christmas,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  no  more,  see !  than 
you'd  get  bottled  porter,  froth  and  all,  into  the  bottle  again,  once 
it  was  out. 

*'  Miss  G.     Such  comparisons  ! — {tpssing  back  her  head.) 
■   **  Christ!/.      And  caparisons! — {pointing  to  the  finery    on    the 
Jloor.)     But  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  lend  me  the  poker,  wlsicli  will 
answer  for  the  master-kay,  sure  ! — that  poker  tliat  is  houlding  up 
the  window — can't  ye,  Biddy  , 

"  (Biddy  runs  and  pulls  the  poker  hastily  firom  under  the  sash^ 
tvhich  suddenlyjhlls,  and  every  pane  of  glass  Jcdls  an.d  breaks.) 

"  Christy.     Murder  !  and  no  glazier  ! 

"  Miss  G.  Then,  Bidd}'^,  of  all  girls,  alive  or  dead,  you're  the 
awk'ardest,  vulgarest,  unluckiest  to  touch  any  thing  at  all. 

^^  Biddy.  {Picking  up  tiie  glass.)  I  can't  think  what's  come  to 
the  glass,  that  makes  it  break  so  asy  to  day  !  sure  I  done  it  a  hun- 
dred times  the  same,  and  it  never  broke  wid  me  afore. 

"  Christy.  Well !  stick  up  a  petticoat,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  any  way  lend  me  houldof  the  poker,  for  in  lieu  of  a  kay,  that's 
the  only  frind  in  need  ! 

{Exit  Christy  tvith  the  poker.) 

"  Miss  G.  There,  Biddy,  that  will  do — any  how.  Just  shut 
down  the  lid,  can't  ye  ?  and  find  me  my  other  shoe.  Biddy — 
then,  lave  that, — come  out  o'  that,  do  girl,  and  see  the  bed ! — 
run  there,  turn  it  up  just  any  way  ; — and,  Biddy,  run  here, — slick 

me  this  tortoise  comb   in  the  back  of  my  head oh  !   (screams 

and  starts  avoayfrom  Biddy.)  You  ran  it  fairlj'^  into  my  brain,  you 
did  !  you're  the  grossest !  heavy  handiest ! — fit  onlj^  to  wait  on  Shee- 
hih  na  Ghirah,  or  the  like. — Turns  nimy  from  Biddy  imth  an  air 
of  utter  contempt.  But  I'll  go  and  resave  the  major  properly. — 
( Turits  back  as  she  is  going,  and  says  to  Biddy.)  Biddy,  settle  all 
here,  can't  ye ? — Turn  up  the  bed,  and  snesp  the  glass  and  dust 
in  the  dust  corner,  for  its  here  I'm  bringing  him  to  dinner, — so 
settle  up  all  in  a  minute,  do  you  mind  me,  Biddy  !  for  your  life  ! 

{Exit  Miss  Gallagher.) 

It  was  wise  perhaps  in  Miss  Edgeworth  to  have  made  a  trial 
for  the  proof  of  her  dramdtic  powers,  rather  than  to  have  at- 
tempted the  severer  ordeal  of  the  stage.  Her  name  and  re- 
putation might,  without  doubt,  have  secured  lo  any  of  her 
Dramas  a  representation,  but  we  fear  that  they  could  not  have 
also  ensured  it  success.  We  should  be  induced  to  cail  the  pieces 
before  us  rather  "  Dramatic  Narratives '  than  regiilar  Dramas, 
having  very  little  in  them  adapted  to  the  stage,  excepting  the 
dialogue,  and  even  that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  destitute  of  that 
point  and  repartee  in  which  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  comedy 
consists. 

Should 
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Should  Miss  Edgevvorth  be  tempted  to  persevere  in  her  present 
course,  and  to  expend  all  her  observation  and  attention  upon  the 
'dramatic  alone,  we  should  not  doubt  of  her  final  success;  it 
•would  be  proper  to  consider  how  far  the  same  reputation  might 
not  be  procured  at  a  much  slighter  expenditure  of  time. and  la- 
bour by  persevering  in  the  narrative,  and  without  the  chance  of 
a  repeated  failure. 


Akt.  X.  Germaniciis,  a  Tragedy^  in  Jive  Acts,  hy  A.  V, 
Arnault :  performed  at  Paris,  by  the  King's  French  Come- 
dians, inordinary,  on  ^9,  March,  1817.  Translated  from 
the  French  into  blank  Verse,  by  George  Bernel,  Esq.  late  of 
the  Qth  Regiment  of  Foot.  To  which  is  prefixed,  ati  historical 
Account  of  Germaniciis.     8vo.     pp.  Il2.     Leigh.     1817. 

The  commotion  which  the  representation  of  this  Tragedy  ex- 
cited at  Paris,  will  render  the  English  reader  curious  to  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  disturbai'.ce.  We  must  confess  that  in  our 
minds  the  poor  Tragedy  appears  innocent  of  any  political  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  French  audience  is  always  upon  the  watch  to  make 
allusions  where  it  cannot  find  them.  A  nation  whose  occupation 
rather  than  amusement  is  to  be  found  in  a  theatre,  will  never  fail: 
to  bring  their  political  animosities  not  to  be  allayed,  but  to  be 
irritated  by  its  representations.  For  us  who  are  sitting  quietly  at 
home,  it  is  really  difficult  to  discover  any  cause  for  disturbance 
in  the  tragedy  before  us ;  neither  the  plot,  nor  the  characters, 
nor  the  sentiment,  appear  to  contain  any  gunpowder  in  their 
composition  ;  but  French  eyes  and  cars  are  quicker  than  our 
own,  especially  where  any  allusion  to  passing  events  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  them.  How  fatal  a  tendency  there  is  to  discord  and 
tumult  in  the  French  nation  at  present,  Mill  appear  from  the 
anxious  readiness  in  which  these  fomenting  dispositions  are  held 
ready  for  action. 

As  for  the  Tragedy  itself,  which  we  have  as  yet  only  seen  in  a 
second  rate  translation,  it  appears  truly  French  in  declamation, 
French  in  style,  French  in  incident.  We  shall  give  our  readers 
the  two  last  scenes,  leaving  it  to  their  political  sagacity  to  deter- 
mine the  force  of  the  objectionable  allusions,  and  to  their  histo- 
rical accuracy  to  discover  what  business  Sejanus  \\ith  his  Hctor* 
had  at  this  time  at  Antioch.  In  our  view  of  the  matter  it  is  far 
better  to  infringe  upon  the  unities  of  time  and  place  for  the  pre- 
servation of  historical  truth,  than  to  maintain  them  at  the  expence 
of  what,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  is  of  infinitely  greater  import* 
ance. 

«  SCENE 
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"SCENE   V. 

'^  Piso,  Plai^cina,  Marcus,  Veuanius,  Agrippina,  Germa- 
Nicus,  carried  on  his  bed,  surrounded  by  his  Friends  and  ChiU 
dren.  Conspirators^  Soldiers,  Lictors,  S^c.  S^c. 

**  [Germanicus  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Statue  of  Augustus — the  dif- 
Jerent  parties  group  according  to  their  several  interests,  either  around 
the  Prince  or  around  Fiso.) 

"  GERMANICUS   {tvith  difficulty.) 

Image  august  and  lov'd ! 
Father  of  Rome !  the  Caesars  !  oh,  my  father — 
Take  my  last  homage ! 

AGHirPlNA. 

Gods  !   Plancina ! — Piso ! 

GERMANICUS. 

They  come  ev'n  to  spy  the  poison's  progress — 
To  count  the  few  short  instants  I've  to  breathe  : 
Use  it,  ye  cruel  hearts,  that  sway  I  gave  you  ; 
Fain  would  my  feeble  hand  withhold  that  pow'r  : 
I  leave  to  th'  immortal  Gods  the  care  to  scourge  you ! 

AGRIPPINA. 

Perish  those  guilty  two,  perjur'd  and  murd'rous  ! 

Piso. 
Lady,  the'  grief's  reproach  is  ever  pardon'd^ — 
Mutely  I  cannot  hear  that  most  foul  reproach, 
Which  blames  me  for  those  ills  the  Gods  have  sent  you. 

GERMANICUS   {tvith  very  feeble  voice.') 
The  Gods,  indeed,  too,  too  much  help'd  their  Fury! 
Tho'  scap'd  in  thousand  shapes,  dire  slaughter's  field, 
Oh  !  lov'd,  unhappy  spouse  !  dear,  wretched  children, 
Scarce,  scarce  in  Manhood's  prime,  ye  see  me  perish ! — 
Alas!  I'm  fall'n  in  treach'ry's  foulest  snare — 
An  horrid  snare — spread  by  a  fiend-like  woman ! 
A  snare  to  which  my  heart  deep  joy'd  to  draw  me ! 
I  dreamt  by  kindness  to  have  conquer'd  malice ! 
Deeming  your  prudent  counsels  but  suspicions, 
INIyself  betray'd  my  life  into  their  hands. 
Ah !  Friends,  you  weep  my  lot  in  streams  of  sorrow  : 
A  task  remains  you — oh  !  avenge  it  too  ! — 
Tell  my  lov'd  sov'reign — tell  my  Sire  rever'd — 

{Pointing  to  Piso  and  Phmcina) 
"What  horrid  pangs  they've  giv'n  my  guiltless  heart-— 
What  murd'rous  snares  they  set  around  my  fee{ — 
What  barb'rous  plans  they  fram'd  to  work  my  ruin ! 
Punish  their  perfidy  !  ....  So  vile's  their  baseness, 
It  taints  my  heart  with  hate !  .  .  .  .  the  foul  sin's  their's  ! 
Oh  be  that  hate  a  spur  to  your  swift  revenge  ! 
Not  only  scourge  them  for  the  guilt  they've  done, 

Punish 
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Punish  them  chiefly  to  console  the  earth 

For  loss  of  v.U  the  good  I  meant  all  the  world ! 

Oh  !  cruel  Gods  !  ye  view'd  my  heart's  chief  desire  I 

Now  keener  agonies  deep,  deep,  pierce  my  bosom ! 

Gods!  what  dread  toitures  must  the  culprits  suffer! 

Farewell,  lov'd  country— oh  !..... 

AGRIPPINA. 

Oh  !  I  am  dying  ! 

{She  tJirotv.'!  herself  on  her  husband'' s  corpse  and  remains  senseless  tvlih 
grief.  The  groups  who  stood  in  front  of  the  stage  advance  towards 
each  other,  and  screen  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  sight  of 
so  harrowing  a  scene.) 

PISO. 

His  crimes,  which  reason  now  may  deem  misfortunes, 

Forbid  us  not,  to  mourn  his  untimely  end — 

But  banish  we  despair!     Tho'  Rome  has  lost  him, 

Still  boasts  our  country  many  a  worthy  chief! 

People !  Caesar  still  reigns  ! — Citizens  ! — Soldiers ! 

By  my  command— by  his— cease,  cease  your  quarrels.   ■• 

In  me  respect  Tiberius'  sov'reign  sway  : 

Swear  due  obedience  to  his  high  vice-gerent ! 

What  bids  you  waver  ?  Say,  irresolute  hearts, 

What  wait  you  now  ?  . . . . 

SCENE   VI. 

All  the  preceding  and  Sentius. 

SENTIUS. 

Trusted  with  absolute  pow'rs, 
Sejanus  just  arrives — He'll  soon  be  here. 

PL  ANGINA. 

Sejanus !  .  .  .  . 

piso  {wiith  excessive  joy.) 
Sejanus  !  ForLane,  I  thank  thee  ! 
Well  do  I  mark  the  favour  of  thy  smile, 
That  leads  him  here  ev'n  to  uphold  my  pow'r  ! 

SCENE    Vn.    AND    LAST. 

The p)'>'£ceding — Sejanus  [dressed  in  the  purple  robe,  attended  by 
Lictors,  and  with  all  the  acxompamments  of  power.) 

piso. 

Fav'rite  of  Caesar,  speak  ?  proclaim  to  the  world 
The  august  mandate  of  your  sov'reign  master ! 

sejanus. 
Secure  Piso ! 

PISO. 

Me? 

SEJANUS. 

As  traitor  to  the  state ! 

To 
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To  answer  the  Senate  for  atrocious  treasons, 
Quick  let  him  go  ! — Romans  !  in  Antioch's  heart, 
Tiberius'  great  heir  shall  have  funeral  rites. 

PISO. 

What  hear  I?   Oh,  Gods!  I'm  decelv'd,  betray 'd! 
Sejanus,  great's  my  crime !  I  obey  Caesar  ; 

(Going  to  stab  himself.) 
I'll  'scape  at  least,  the  insults  they  prepare  me  ! 
Gods  !  I'm  disarm'd  ! 

Maucus  {extending  out  Ms  sword  and  turning  his  head  aside.) 

Now  then,  my  Father  ! 

PLANCiNA,   [holding  Marcus.) 

Hold  !  .  .  .  . 
{To  Piso.) 
Oh,  Piso  !  Trust  no  more  his  fatal  counsels !  .  .  .  . 
Ah !  what  means  gives  he  thee  to  clear  thyself! 
That  a  lost,  desperate  wretch,  to  the  stairs*  condemn'd. 
Would  snatch  to  'scape  from  shame  and  agony  ?  .  .  .  . 
A  dagger  i»  thy  gripe,  to  fly  to  the  dead. 
Less  would  fair  virtue  prove  than  fell  remorse !  .  .  .  . 
We,  Piso,  feel  Remorse  ?  . , . .  None,  none  I  feel : . . . . 
Remorse  I  know  no  more  than  I  feel  fear !  .  .  .  . 
Be  Judge  who  may  that  tries  our  dauntless  deeds  ;— 

{Pointing  to  Sejanus.) 
Ev'n  where  it  he — his  rigour  can't  astound  us  !  . . . . 
Easier  'tis  still  to  confute  all  the  Senate. 
If  they  should  question  thee,  fear  not  to  answer ! .  . . . 
Soon  shalt  thou  see  severity's  stern  frown, 
Turning,  at  truth's  fair  face,  to  terror's  naleness  ! 
Nay  should  oppression,  urg'd  by  party  rage, 
'Mid  countless,  glorious  feats,  seek  one  poor  error — 
The  fault  ev'n  prov'd — still  seeming  sins  exist. 
Which  had  pow'r  bade  thee  use  for  the  state's  great  weal. 
Should  lead  thee  not  to  a  grave,  but  to  a  Triumph ! 
In  brief  great  Ccesar's  self  thy  accomplice  stands! 

ACRIPPINA   {at  these  ivords  rushes  throug/^  the  cruivd  that  surroimds 

her — the  body  of  Germanicus  is  seen.) 
Did  T  hear  right !  . . . .  curst  wretch  ....  dire  fiend  . . .  oh,  monster  ! 
W^hat!  dar'st  thou  dream  ev'n  of  the  name  of  mercy  ? 
Tremble  !  I  live  !  O  !  this  last  hell-born  outrage, 
Gives  back  my  soul  its  thought — my  heart  its  firmness  ! 
Ye,  whose  firm  faith,  her  treach'rous  tongue  an-aigns, 
Friends,  oh  ;  delay  not  to  confound  her  falsehood!  .  .  , 

{The  crowd  that  concealed  Germanicus  separate.) 
Behold  Germanicus  ! . . .  .  From  his  dying  lips, 
Utter'd  with  his  last  breath,  scarce  yet  has  fleeted, 

*  GemonicE  ScalcB. — A  place  in  Rome  where  condemned  persons 
were  cast  down  from  a  pair  of  stairs. 

N  n  -.  That 
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That  voice — that  fainting  voice — which,  of  your  friendship, 

Begg'd  the  dread  vengeance!  ....  Sued  the  tender  pity  ! . . . . 

Vengeance  !  .  . .  .  And.  was  it  for  a  pageant's  show, 

Jor  groans,  for  sighs,  torches  half-quench'd  in  tears. 

Your  friend's  expiring  pray'rs  were  sent  to  your  souls ! 

But  half  to  grant  them — is  full  treason  'gainst  him  i 

Vengeance  !  ....  At  that  di-ead  bar  that  loud  now  calls  them !  . . .  . 

Follow — accuse — condemn — strike  the  twin  monsters! 

Vengeance  !  . . .  .  See  justice'  sword  thirsts  to  destroy  them!  .... 

'Scape  her  stern  lifted  edge  they  never  can  !  .  .  .  . 

Here  ! — view  you  both  a  rebel  and  a  traitor !  .  .  .  . 

Who,  now,  to  cloak  his  guilt,  his  sov'reign  sland'ring. 

Dares  try  to  appal  the  minds  —convince  he  cannot ! . . . . 

There — gaze — 'tis  great  Germanicus— basely  niurder'd! 

Beats  there  a  heart  so  hard  as  not  to  avenge  him  ? .  . . 

Or  see,  unpierc'd  with  pangs,  Aagustiis'  grandsons  ? 

Sons  of  the  best  belov'd,  greatest  of  Romans  ! .  . . . 

Lo !  his  pale  widow,  the  lov'd  urn  in  her  hand, 

Lays  at  the  Senate's  feet,  all  dumb  with  sorrow, 

An  emblem  of  that  grief  that  waits  the  world ! 

VERANIUS. 

If  from  his  sacred  will  one  point  we  swerve, 
May  we  be  wretched  .... 

AGRIPPINA. 

Swear  ! 
The  Friends   of  Germanicus  {stretching  out  their  hands  over  the 

bodi/.) 

VVe  swear ! 

AGRIPPINA. 

Depart ! 

SEJANUS,  {iji  front  of  the  stage.) 
Exult,  Sejanus,  now!  mourn  all  mankind  ! 
Joy  suits  thy  soul  far  more  than  Caesar's  mind  !"     P.  96. 


Art.  XI.  The  Correspondent ;  consisting  of  Letters,  Moral, 
Foliiical,  and  Litcrarii,  between  eminent  IVriters  in  France 
anil  Fjnglnnd  ;  and  designed  by  presenting  to  each  Nation  a 
faithful  Pictnre  of  the  Other,  to  enlighten  both  to  their  True 
lnierests,pTomnte  a  mutual  good  Understanding  between  them, 
and  render  Peace  the  iSource  of  a  common  Prosperity.  8vo. 
156  pp.     5s.     Longman.     1817. 

Though  it  is   perhaps  a  slight  deviation  fioni  our  ordinary 
plan,  to  notice  acquisitious  to  the  ranks  of  periodical  journalists, 
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we  are  yet  willing  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  this  woi  J %, 
the  plan  and  views  of  which  appear  to  iis  so  laudable,  and  so  woi- 
thy  of  encouragement,  that  we  are  liappy  to  be  instrumental  m 
extending  its  publicity.  Its  object  is  to  forni  a  sort  of  literary  al- 
liance between  us  and  our  neigiibouis,  the  French,  to  bring  the 
intelligent  circles  of  the  two  countiies  belter  acquainted  with 
each  other;  to  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations, 
as  to  their  mutual  character  and  their  opinions  of  each  other,  and 
by  propagating  truth  and  correct  information,  to  remove  mutual 
prejudices  ami  dispel  n;utual  illusions.  The  projectors  of  the 
work,  proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  as  there  are  no  grounds 
for  jealousy  and  ill  will  in  the  real  characters  of  the  two  nations, 
these  feelings,  where  tiiey  exist,  must  arise  from  mutual  mistakes, 
and  must  consequently  be  done  away  on  a  more  correct  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  eacli  other.  The  original  projection  of  the 
work,  is  thus  described  in  the  Introduction. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1S16,  an  English  traveller  passed  a  week  at 
the  country-seat  of  a  French  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  previousl}'^  formed  in  England.  After  viewing,  with  some  sur- 
prise, the  diversified  grounds,  and  beautiful  plantations,  laid  out  very 
much  in  the  English  taste ;  and  observing,  that  many  English  im- 
provements had  been  adopted,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
estate,  the  Visitor  began  to  dilate  to  his  Host,  on  the  pleasure  ot^ 
beholdinp-  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  springing  up 
between  countries  so  long  at  enmity  ; — on  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  empire  of  morals  re-established  in  them  both,  on  common  foun- 
dations ; — and  on  tlie  hope  that  minds  of  genuine  liberality,  both  in 
France  and  England,  would  labor  earnestly,  to  cement  and  consoli- 
date so  propitious  an  union.  The  Frenchman,  not  only  met,  but 
went  before  the  Englishman,  in  cordiality  of  feeling.  He  dwelt,  at 
great  length,  on  the  absolute  identity  of  interest  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and  only  lamented  that  Public  Opinion,  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  was  not  steadily  directed,  by  the  combined  and  systematic 
exertion  of  well-informed  and  well-disposed  writers,  to  a  point  of 
such  vast  common  importance.  This  brought  on  enquiries,  which 
ended  in  the  discovery,  that  each,  in  his  own  country,  had  sepa- 
rately pursued  the  same  object.  Each  had  sought  for  literary  asso- 
ciates, with  a  view  to  the  spreading  and  strengthening  of  those  prin- 
ciples, from  which,  alone,  Peace,  and  Order,  and  Harmony,  can  be 
derived,  and  without  which  they  must  soon  cease  to  exist,  'i'he 
unseasonable  rain,  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  (so  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  harvest,)  h:id,  at  least,  tliis  good  etiect,  that,  by 
confining  the  two  friends  prett}'  much  to  the  house,  it  gave  them 
time  for  many  conversations,  in  the  course  of  which,  their  joint 
plans  were  gradually  moulded  into  one,  and  became  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  discussion  of  a  more  numerous  party.  With  this 
•bject  they  went  togetiier  to  Paris,  where  their  respective  connec- 
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tions  rendered  it  easy  for  them,  in  a  sliort  time,  to  assemble  a  num- 
ber of  men,  eminent  both  in  rank  and  talents,  fit  co-operators  in 
the  work  which  they  had  in  view,  honorable  and  independent,  up- 
right and  enlightened."     P.  i. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  fruits  of  this  novel  plan,  whicli 
was  afterwards  ripened  into  a  iit  state  for  execution.  It  contains 
Sixteen  Letters;  six  English^  and  ten  French  on  niiscellaneous 
subjects,  chiefly  however  of  a  political  nature.  The  French 
Letters  are  originally  written  in  French,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  English  ones,  so  that  the 
^vhole  work  makes  its  appearance  in  English  in  London,  and  in 
French  at  Paris.  The  initials  of  the  writers  are  set  against  their 
own  productions,  and  without  more  than  ordinary  penetration 
into  these  arcana,  we  can  easily  detect  the  claiius  of  ownership 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  political  and  literary  characters 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  coiuitry.  Above  all  other  recom- 
nicndations,  however,  we  ought  to  .state,  that  the  avox^ed  princi- 
ples of  the  woak  are  sound,  constitutional  and  patriotic  in  the  le- 
gitimate sense  of  the  word.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  in  the 
secret  to  recognize  the  iiaiids  by  which  the  various  pens  concern- 
fed  are  wielded,  will  know  them  to  be  .sufficient  guarantees  of  its 
honour,  loyalty,  and  upright  intention  ;  and  those  who  judge 
solely  from  what  they  read,  will  not  find  less  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  present  Nmnber.  Both -with  regard  to  French  and 
English  politics,  the  principles  of  the  work,  as  described  in  the 
Introduction,  are  strictly  anti-jacobin,  anti-revolutionary ;  in 
fchort,  anti —  the  dogmas  and  speculations  of  all  that  mot- 
ley and  indefinable  mass  of  people  in  both  countries,  who, 
•though  they  may  wear  their  s)  stems  "  with  a  difference,"  are 
united  in  the  common  bond  of  enmity  lo  existing  institutions,  and 
aspiration  after  every  wild  scheme  of  change.  This  class  of  men, 
who,  for  want  of  a  more  comprehensive  denonjination,  must  all 
be  called  Jacobin.s^  are  thus  forcibly  described  in  the  Introduc- 
tion! 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  this  faction,  the  real  enemy  of 
France,  of  England,  and  of  Europe,  an  enemy  unarmed  indeed, 
and  who  never  attacks,  but  always  undermines,  and  decomposes  ; 
an  internal  enemy,  who  practising  tor  crime  tlie  rules  vvhich  we 
trace  for  virtue;  is  actuated,  in  both  countries,  by  one  mind,  and 
pne  soul ;  and  is  realising  for  their  ruin,  that  intimate  union  which 
we  require  for  their  prosperity ;  an  enemy,  whose  electric 
thought  communicates  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  or  unites,  like 
volcanoes,  by  subterraneous  channels.  Political  nicknames  are  sel- 
dom very  desirable  to  be  used,  for  they  generally  exasperate,  and 
never  define ;  yet,  if  we  must  give  a  name  to  this  faction,  we  prefer 
giving  them  that,  which  is  their  most  ancient  and  undoubted  right, 
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and  which  obnoxious  as  it  is,  will  be  claimed  by  few,  and  may  rea- 
sonably be  rejected  by  all  but  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  most 
criminal,  among  the  enemies  of  the  state.  These  men,  then,  the 
only  persons  against  whom  we  profess  a  constant  and  watchful  hos- 
tility, are  the  Jacobins.  You  cannot  raistike  them,  although  at  the 
present  moment,  their  appearance,  their  system  of  warfare,  and  their 
relative  situation  in  society,  be  so  very  diiferent  in  France,  from 
what  they  are  in  England. 

"  In  France,  where  the  people  are  no  longer  counted  by  ths 
head,  the  Jacobins  are  now  but  a  small  number  of  chiefs,  who  are 
shocked  at  their  old  name,  and  speak  ill  of  '  the  Jacobins.'  That 
is  to  say,  having  laced  clotheS)  they  despise  the  carmagnoles;  wear- 
ing plumed  hats,  they  disdain  tlie  red  cap  ;  and  being  decently  clad, 
they  abhor  the  sans-cidottes.  Let  them  but  govern,  and  all  will  go 
on  gently  with  them  ;  you  shall  travel,  without  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, one  of  the  finest  roads  to  ruin,  in  the  world.  They  hate  mo- 
narchical principles  and  instit'.itions,  but  not  with  their  old  cry  of 
a  has  le  Veto.  They  detest  religion,  the  priesthood,  the  gentry,  but 
without  carousing  from  chalices,  or  hanging  arisiocratr,  at  the  laivp- 
jposts.  They  do  not  pull  down  churches  ;  they  let  them  fall.  They 
do  not  kill  good  men  ;  they  leave  them  to  die.  In  short,  they  Jove 
rank  if  they  are  elevated,  and  equality  if  in  a  low  station.  Their 
dogmas  have  undergone  no  change,  for  twenty-seven  years  :  only 
they  were  formerly  preached  by  the  multitude,  in  the  midst  of 
bloodshed  and  carnage  ;  they  are  now  taught  by  a  small  number, 
in  terms  conciliating  and  civil.  Surely,  that  ferocious  Jacobin, 
armed  with  a  pike,  red  with  murder,  and  howling  an  atrocious 
carol,  and  that  genteel  Jacobin,  gilt  and  powdered,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  speaking  in  a  mild  tone,  among  a  social  circle,  are  two 
different  men  !  But  whence  come  they  ?  Whither  are  they  going  ? 
From  the  same  starting-post;  'J'o  the  same  goal.  All  the  differ- 
ence, as  to  what  regards  the  state,  and  happily  it  is  a  great  one,  is 
that  the  Jacobins  were  formerly  a  hungry  and  irresistible  multitude, 
^nJ  that  they  are  now  gorged,  manageable,  and  few  in  numbers, 

"  In  England,  it  is  true,  the  Jacobins,  properly  so  called,  are 
also  \'ew  in  number,  they  are  mean  in  condition,  they  are  con- 
temptible in  character ;  but  perhap>  from  these  very  causes  they 
may  really  be  the  more  dangei-ous ;  for  having  never  there  gone 
through  the  changes,  whicii  riieir  brethren  did  in  France,  nq 
one  suspects,  no  one  fears  them  ;  on  |he  contrary,  many  parties, 
of  far  different  views  caress,  and  flatter,  or  at  least  tolerate  and 
assist  them.  Meanwhile,  it  is  forgotten,  that  the  mob  is  an  in- 
strument always  at  tlteir  disposal,  when  tiiey  see  fit  occasion  to 
use  it.  Throughout  the  greater  p;n  t  of  the  war,  their  seditious 
murmurs  were  lost  in  the  general  cries  of  loyalty  and  triumph, 
which  resounded  through  the  kingdom  :  but  a  season  of  distress, 
a  falling  off  in  trade,  a  bad  harvest,  any  public  calamity,  in 
short,  always  renews  their  audacity  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
difhculties,  and  embarriissments,  and  v.cakness  of  the  rulintj 
^>  powers, 
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powers,  do  they  grow  more  insolent  in  language,  iand  more  daring 
in  action.  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  conceive,  that  circum- 
stances may  so  far  favor  the  schemes  of  these  men,  as  to  enable 
them  to  appear  in  a  new  and  more  tremendous  light.  The  fire, 
that  is  now  slumbering,  ma}  burst  forth,  and  ravage  the  British 
monarchy,  as  it  did  the  French.  The  Jacobins,  on  tneir  part,  are 
ready  to  go  through  all  the  scenes  of  the  tremendous  drama  ; 
and  when  the  whole  is  over,  they  will  no  doubt  be  equally  readv, 
like  their  brethren  in  France,  to  turn  round  on  their  deluded 
followers,  and  crv,  "  \Ve  are  no  longer  Jacobins."  Let  us  not 
be  deceived.  The  men  who  desire  the  subversion  ot"  all  old 
governii:ents,  ^nd  ancient  hnvg,  and  privileges,  anil  institutions, 
because  in  the  scattering  of  wealth  and  power,  they  hope  for 
raoiur  and  comra.-ind — these  men  form  one  and  the  same  faction 

1. 

all  the  world  over  ;  they  correspond,  they  flatter,  and  cry  up  each 
other  ;  they  corrupt  the  press  ;  ihey  calumniate  ail  that  is  wise, 
and  virtuou?,  and  orderly ;  and  they  do  ail  this  with  a  common 
jargon  of  liberality  end  justice!  If  the  present  circumstances  of 
EPigljnfi  are  such,  as  to  g  ve  a  more  than  usual  effect  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  seditious,  in  that  country,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all 
pos.->.bJe  reasons,  why  she  should  cultivate  an  intimate  alliance  and 
•connection  with  France;  that  is,  with  the  true,  honourable,  loyal 
France,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  has  been  her  constant  ally, 
throaghcut  the  whole  Revolution.  If  England  would  subdue  her 
own  Jacobins,  she  must  defeiVc  their  allies  abroad,  their  prophets, 
and  fathers,  the  French  Jacobins.  If  she  would  secure  her  crown 
and  her  charter,  she  must  unite  v.ith  the  French  Royahsts,  to  pro- 
tect the  crown  and  the  charter  of  France."     P.  vii. 

iMI  that  we  can  at  present  speak  of  is  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
fessed priiiciplts  and  object  of  the  publication,  which,  as  we 
before  said,  v.  e  highly  approve,  and  wish  well  to.  The  execii- 
lion  of  it,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  present  specimen,  is 
able  and  interesting;  snd,  ni  general,  net  unworthy  of  the  emi- 
iiiut  writers  cr»ncetned  in  it;  improvement  nuiy,  however,  be 
exptctf  d  in  future  nun)bers.  There  appears  to  us  too  great  a 
preponderance  of  politics,  and  more  of  lengthy  details  on  poli- 
tical subjects  than  are  hkeiy  to  be  attractive  to  general  readers, 
especially  in  these  days  o\  light  reading  atid  flowery  roads  to  in- 
forniation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Num- 
ber, (from  a  ptn,  if  we  mistake  not,  whicii  has  the  faruhy  of 
rendering  ail  it  touches  amusing)  is  the  Life  of  J<hn  V\'esley, 
the  iSJethodist ;  or,  at  least,  so  niuch  of  it  as  conducts  him  to 
his  enibarkaiion  for  Gtcrgin,  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  Missionary. 
IJis  iiis'ory  is  little  known,  and  afford  subjects  enough  for  an 
interesting  biography  ;  though  we  should  be  hardly  disposed  to 
admit  his  claims  upon  curiosity  as  a  great  man,  which  his  bio- 
grapher here  assines  the  Viscount  de  C ,  his  French  corres- 

poudtut. 
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pondoiit,  he  undoubteflly  was.  Fanaticism  coni'S  so  un  jues- 
tionably  under  the  class  of  weaknesses  and  morbid  affections  of 
the  mteliect,  that  to  call  a  man^  whose  only  pre-eminence  in  life 
was  as  a  fanatic,  a  great  man,  appears  to  us  a  flat  contradiction 
in  terms.  J'hn  VV'eeley  was,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talents, 
and  attainments  ;  and  whether  he  might  have  becon»e  a  great  man 
or  not  by  a  more  happy  and  beneficial  direction  of  them,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  say.  Enslaved,  however,  as  he  was,  by  a  heated 
fancy,  and  led  away  by  all  sorts  of  crude,  incongruous,  and  shift- 
ing notions,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  name  a  man  more  replete 
with  intirmity  and  weakness,  more  vacillating  or  inconsistent — 
at  one  moment  persuaded  it  was  impossible  to  serve  God  any 
where  but  at  Oxford,  and  the  ne.xt,  that  the  wilds  of  Amc:rica 
were  a  tiner  field  ;  niaking  experinitiiLS  to  go  wilhout  suppers, 
and  to  sleep  witliout  a  bed  ;  and  counselling  his  brother  not  to 
teach  the  beggarly  ele.nienta  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  school. 
Ah  the  letter-writer  excellently  remarks   on  this  circumstance, 

"  Fanaticism  always  comes  to  this  in  its  progress — first  it  depre- 
ciates learning — next  it  would  destroy  it.  There  have  been  Chris- 
tians, as  they  believed  themselves,  who  would  have  burnt  the  Alex- 
andrian Library  upon  the  same  logic  as  the  Caliph  Omar,  with  no 
other  diiFerence  than  that  of  calling  their  book  by  a  Greek  word 
instead  of  an  Arabic  one,*' 

This  letter  has  the  initial  R.  S. 

The  Letter  on  the  nmnicipal  Corporations  of  England,  signed 
I.  L,  brings  together  some  curious,  though  not  very  new  details  on 
the  subject ;  and  that  on  the  Political  Societies  of  Germany, 
signed  G.  H.  N.,  is  as  far  as  it  goes  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Association  formed  at  Kofiuigsberg  in  Prussia,  called  Tugeud- 
hund,  or  the  League  of  l^irtue;  which,  under  the  denomination  of 
a  hterary  society,  appears  to  have  been  designed  raamly  to  im- 
plant and  invigorate,  among  the  different  ranks  of  population,  a 
settled  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  grasping  power  of  Napoleon. 
The  account  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  as  it  is  principally  a 
translation  of  a  communication  from  Professor  Krug  of  Leip- 
sic,  who  was,  during  his  residence  at  Koenigsberg,  a  member  of 
the  Society  :  it  is,  however,  not  very  full. 

There  is  an  able  and  enlightened  Letter  on  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
evidently  from  the  hand  of  an  eye  witness,  and  signed  VV.  L 

The  French  articles  are  some  of  them  well  written,  and  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  details  and  minutiae  of  French 
parties  and  politics,  will  be  interesting.  There  is  one  on  the  state 
of  parties,  apparently  from  IVl.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  charac- 
terized by  that  writer's  usual  style  of  earnest  eloquence  and 
pointed  declamation,  and  not  without  an  infusion  of  his  wonted 

bombast 
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bombast  about  honour  and  the  Charter,  and  of  his  high-sounding 
truisms,  such  as  "  that  no  community  can  outlive  its  vital  pri» 
ciple,"  &c. 

The  Letters  are  written  in  all  due  form,  and  with  every  bona 
Jide  mark  of  courtesy  from  the  English  Correspondents  to  the 
French  Correspondents,  and  the  French  Correspondents  to  the 
English  Correspondents.  And  one  English  Correspondent,  in 
the  first  Letter  in  the  Number  on  the  Agricultural  and  Commer- 
cial Distresses,  (which  are  very  ably  handled)  addressed  to  the 

Duke  de  L {Levis,  we  apprehend)  not  content  to  rival  his 

French  Correspondent's  national  politeness,  by  telling  "  my  Lord 
Duke"  that  "  his  grace"  is  not  "  a  weak  and  short-sighted 
politician.  Sic.  &c."  goes  on  to  assure  him  that  "  the  sentiments 
he  has  publicly  avowed  do  him  too  much  honour  not  to  be  cited 
in  his  very  words,''  and  so  he  gives  my  Lord  Duke  the  gratifica- 
tion of  reperusinghis  own  proper  reflections,  assured,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  are  "  elevated  and  manly,"  and  "  traced  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,"  &c.  This  Letter  we  should  have  expected  to 
lind  dated  at  Paris  instead  of  London. 

A  slight  sprinkling  of  lighter  matter  would,  we  think,  render 
the  book  more  generally  popular,  which  we  should  sincerely  wish 
to  see,  as  the  sound  principles  and  enlightened  views  upon  which 
it  proceeds,  render  it  deserving  of  favour,  and  might  make  it  a 
useful  and  beneficial  publication. 


Art.   Xn.     Namiscrit   venu  de  St.  He/e>ie,  d'une   Manihre 
inconnue.     8vo.     Jolpp.     7s.  6d.     Murray.     1817. 

As  some  share  of  the  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
publication,  we  are  bound  to  give  our  readers  as  good  an  account 
of  it,  as  the  evidence  which  we  are  in  possession  of  will 
permit. 

The  manuscript  of  this  work,  evidently  written  in  a  French 
hand,  was  sent  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  manner  to  Mr.  Murray, 
with  an  intimaiion  that  it  had  recently  arrived  from  St.  Helena. 
It  was  clearly  intended  that  the  public  should  believe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Buonaparte  himself.  Now  as  we  have  certainly  no 
external  evidence  lo  guide  our  decision  upon  this  point,  we 
must  look  to  the  character  and  style  of  the  coniposition  as  the 
oidy  criterion,  by  winch  we  may  determine  its  author.  Here 
again  our  data  fail  us.  The  instrument  of  Buonaparte  has  been 
yje  sword  not  the  pen.     Tlie  character  of  those  works  which 

he 
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he  has  wrlffen  in  le'ters  of  blo<ui,  are  loo  fatally  marked  to  be 
irjisundcistood,  and  too  indelibly  stamped  on  the  memoij  of 
Europe,  to  be  forgotten. 

In  t!:e  very  few  speeches  and  publications  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  were  the  actual  coniposition  of  the  Ex-Emperor, 
there  was  a  sort  of  pointed  brevity,  of  peremptoi'y  ferocity,  which 
is  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  despot,  where  words  are  the  sig- 
nals of  command,  not  the  medium  of  explanation.  That  this 
style  is  imitated  with  success,  in  the  publicatton  before  us,  we 
will  readily  acknowledge,  though,  for  our  own  parts,  we  never 
can  persuade  ourselves,  that  this  is  actually  the  composition  of 
Uuonaparte.  We  never  can  conceive  him  capable  of  giving  the 
finish,  which  this  publication  manifests,  to  so  trifling  a  work. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  Buonaparte  either  to  project  or  to  accom- 
plish things  on  a  small  scale.  If  he  ever  should  write,  it  will 
be  upon  a  much  more  extended  plan.  It  is  suspected  by  some, 
that  this  manuscript  was  the  composition  of  the  coterie  of  De 
Staiil,  which,  in  our  minds,  is  no  improbable  conjecture.  We 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  any  analysis  of  so  trifling  a 
work,  the  sentiments  of  which  have  been  rung  in  our  ears  by  all 
the  admirers  of  Buonaparte  for  diis  last  three  years.  A  short ' 
extract  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  its  style  and  character, 
with  which  he  will  have  full  reason  to  rest  contented. 

*'  Je  ne  montais  pas  ainsi  sur  le  trone  comme  un  heriter  des  an- 
clennes  dinasties,  pour  m'y  asseoir  mollemeiit  sous  les  prestiges  des 
habitudes  et  des  illusions  ;  mais  pour  afiermir  les  institutions  que  le 
peuple  voulait ;  pour  mettre  les  lois  ea  accord  avec  les  mcsurs,  et 
pour  rendre  la  France  redoutable,  afin  de  maintenir  son  indcpend- 
ance, 

"  On  ne  tarda  pas  a  m'en  fournir  Toccasion.  L'Angleterre 
etait  fatiguee  par  le  sejour  de  mes  troupes  sur  les  cotes.  El!e  vou- 
lait s'en  debarrasser  a.  tout  prix,  et  cherchait,  la  bourse  a  la  main, 
des  allies  sur  le  continent.     Elle  devait  en  trouver. 

"  Les  anciennes  dinasties  etaient  efFrayees  de  me  voir  sur  le  trone, 
Quelques  politesses  que  nous  nous  fissions,  elles  voyaient  bien  que 
je  n'etais  pas  un  des  leurs  :  car  je  ne  regnais  qu'en  vertu  d'un  sys- 
teme  qui  detruisait  I'autel  que  le  terns  leur  avait  eleve.  J'etais  k 
moi  seul  une  revolution.  L'empire  lesmena9ait  corame  la  republi- 
que.  Elles  le  redoutaient  d'avantage,  parcequ'il  etait  plus  ro- 
buste. 

"  II  etait  done  de  leur  politique  de  m'attaquer  le  plutot  possible  ; 
c'est-a-dire  avant  que  j'eusse  pris  toutes  mes  forces, 

"  Les  chances  de  la  lutte  qui  allait  s'ouvrir,  etaient  d'un  grand 
interet  pour  moi.  Elles  allaient  m'anprendre  la  mesure  de  la  liaine 
qu'on  me  portrait.  Elles  allaient  m'apprendre  a  distinguer  ceux 
des  8ouverains  que  la  crainte  deciderait  a  sassocier  au  systeme  de 

l'empire, 
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Tempire,  d'avcc  ceux  qui  periraient  plutot  que  de  transrger 
avec  lui. 

"  Cette  lutte  devait  ameiier  de  nouvelles  combinaisons  politiques 
en  Europe.     Je  devais  siiccoraber,  on  en  devenir  I'arbitre. 

*'  Je  venais  de  reunir  le  Piemont  a  la  France ;  parcequ'il  fallalt 
que  la  Lombardie  s'appuyat  a  rcmpire.  On  cria  a  1 'ambition  :  on 
prepara  la  lice  pour  le  combat.      Cette  reunion  lui  servit  de  signal. 

"  La  bataille  devait  etre  rude.  Les  Autrichiens  rassemblaient 
toutes  leurs  forces,  et  les  Russes  s'etaient  decides  a  y  reunir  les 
leurs. 

"  Le  jeune  Alexandre  venait  de  monter  sur  le  t.rone;  comme  les 
entans  aiment  a  faire  le  contraire  de  leurs  parens,  il  me  declara  la 
guerre,  parceque  son  pere  avait  fait  la  paix.  Car  nous  n'avions 
rien  encore  a  dfemelcr  avec  les  Russes  :  leur  tour  n'etait  pas  venu^ 
mais  les  femmes  et  !es  courtisans  I'avaient  decide  ainsi.  lis  ne 
croyaient  faire  qu'ur.e  cliose  de  bon  gout,  parceque  je  n'etaispas  a 
la  mode  dans  le  beau  monde;  et  ils  commencaient,  sans  le  savoir, 
le  systeme  auquel  la  Russie  devra  sa  grandeur. 

"  La  coalition  n'a  jamais  ouvert  la  campagne  plus  mal-adroite- 
ment.  Les  Autrichiens  s'iniaginerent  de  me  surprendre.  Cette 
prrtention  ne  leur  reussit  pas. 

"  lis  inonderent  la  Baviere  sans  attendre  I'arrivee  des  Russes. 
lis  s'en  vinrent,  a  marche  forcee,  sur  le  Rhin.  Mes  colonnes 
avaier.t  quitte  le  camp  de  Boulogne,  et  traversaient  la  France. 
Nous  passames  le  Rhin  a  Strasbourg.  Mon  avant-garde  renconti^a 
les  Autrichiens  ii  Ulm  et  les  cuibuta.  Je  marchai  sur  Vienne  a 
tour  de  route.  J'y  entrai  sans  obstacle.  Un  general  Autrichien 
oublia  de  couper  les  ponts  du  Danube.  Je  passai  la  riviere.  Je 
I'aurais  passee  egalement,  mais  j'en  arrivai  plus  vite  en  Moravie. 

"  Les  Russes  debouchaient  seulement :  les  debris  Autrichiens 
coururent  se  rcfugier  sous  leurs  drapeaux.  L'ennemi  voulut  tenir 
a  Austeriitz ;  il  fut  battu.  Les  Russes  se  retirerent  en  bon  ordre, 
et  me  laisserent  I'empire  d'Autriche."     P.  56. 


Art.  XIII.      Laou-Sei7g-Urh,  or.  An  lidr  in  his  old  Age, 
■   A  Chinese  Drama.       12mo.      115  pp.      5s.  6d.     Murray. 
1817. 

i  HE  translation  before  us  is  the  work  of  iMr.  Davis,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  very  considerably  distinguished  himself  at  the  East 
India  College  of  Hertford,  and  is  now  at  Canton,  gathering  some 
very  curious  documents  respecting  the  literature  of  the  Chinese. 
The  orignia!  play  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  collection,  from  which 
the  Orphan  of  Chao  was  translated  into  French,  and  became  the 

foundation 
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foundation  of  "  L'Orphelin  de  la  Chine/'  one  of  llie  best  trage- 
dies of  Voltaire. 

The    Chinese  Theatres  are  not  quite  so  substantial  as  our 

own. 

"  A  Chinese  company  of  players  will  at  any  time  construct  a 
theatre  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  ;  a  few   bamboos  as 
posts  to  support  a  roof  of  mats,  and  a  floor  of  boards,  raised  some 
six  or  seveji  feet  from  Uie  ground  ;  and  a  few  pieces  of  painted 
cotton  to  cover  the  three  sides,  the  front  bein"  left  entirely  open, 
are  all  that  is  required  foi  the  construction  of  a  Chinese  theatre  ; 
which  very  much  resembles,  when  linished,  one  of  tiiose  booths 
erected  for  similar  purposes  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  but  is  far  less 
substantial.      Indeed  a  common  apartment  is  ;ill  that  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  a  Chinese  play.     They  have  no  scenical 
deception   to  assist   the    story,    as   in   the  modern   theatres    of 
Europe;  and   the   odd  expedients  to  vhich  they   are  sometimes 
driven  by  the  want  of  scenery  are  not  many  degrees  above  Mick 
Bottom's  "  bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  to  d)stignre  or  to  pre- 
sent the  person  of  moonshine  ;"  or  the  man  with  "  some  plaister, 
or  some  lome,  or  some  rongh  cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;" 
thus  a  general  is  ordered  upon  an  expedition  to  a  distant  province ; 
he  mounts  a  stick,  or  bi  andishes  a  whip,  or  takes  in  his  hand  the 
reins  of  a  bridle,  and  striding  three  or  four  times  round  the  stage 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  crash  of  gongs,  diums,  and  truni- 
pets,  he  stops  short,  and  telis  the  audience  where  he  is  got  to  ;  if 
the  wall  of  a  city  is  to  be  stormed,  three  or  four  soldiers  lie  down 
on  each  other  to  '  present  wall.'     A  tolerable  judgment  may  be 
formed   of  what  little  assistance  the  imaginations  of  an  English 
audience  derived   from  scenical  deception,  by  the  state  of  the 
drama  and  the  stage,  as  described  by  S.r  Philip  Sidney,  about  the 
year  1583.      *  Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.     By 
and   by  we  have  news  of  shipwrack  in  the  same  place  ;  then  we 
are  to  blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  i'or  a  rock.     Upon  the  back  of 
that,  comes  out  a  hidious  monster  with  fire  and  smoke  ;  and 
then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave  ; 
while  in  the  mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,   represented  with  four 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  haid  heait  will  not  receive 
it  for  a  pitched  fleld.'     Inigo  .{ones  appears  to  be  tjie  flrst  who 
invented  painted  cloths  for  moveable  sceties,  which  were  used  at 
Oxford  in  16'05."     P.  x. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  sort  of  stage  play,  of  which 
J-<ord  Macartney  was  a  spectator  : 

"  Lord  Macartney,  in  his  own  journal,  describes  the  wrestling, 
tumbling,  wire-dancing,  conjuring,  and  fire-works,  that  were  «tx- 
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hibited  at  his  introduction  to  the  late  Emperor  Kien-king,  and 
seems  to  speak  of  them  with  great  contempt  except  the  ingenuity 
with  which  the  Chinese  had  displayed  their  art  in  clothing  fire  with 
all  manner  of  colours  and  shapes.     Their  '  wretched  dramas,'  as 
he  calls  them,  are  thus  described.     *  The  theatrical  entertainments 
consisted  of  great  variety,  both  tragical  and  comical ;  several  dis- 
tinct pieces  vv-ere  acted  in  succession,  though  without  any  apparent 
connexion  with  one  another.     Some  of  them  were  historical,  and 
others  of  pure  fanc}^  partly  in  recitativo,  parllj'^  in  singing,  and, 
partly  in  plain  speaking,  without  any  accompaniment  of  instru- 
mental music,  but  abounding  in  battles,  murders,  and  most  of  the 
usual  incidents  of  the  drama.     Last  of  all,  was  the  grand  panto- 
mime, which,    from  the  approbation  it  met  with,  is,  I  presume, 
considered  a  first  rate  effort  of  invention  and  ingenuity.     It  seemed 
to  me,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  to  represent  the  marriage 
of  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth.     The  latter  exhibited  her  various 
riches  and  productions,  dragons  and  elepliants  and  tygers  and  ea- 
gles and  ostriches,  oaks  and  pines,  and  other  trees  of  ditFerent 
kinds.     The  ocean  was  not  behind  hand,  but  poured  forth  on  the 
stage  the  wealth  of  his  dominions,  under  the  figures  of  whales  and 
dolphins,  porpesses  and  leviathans,    and  other  sea-monsters,  be- 
sides ships,  rock,   shells,    spunges,  and  corals,  all  performed  by 
concealed  actors,  who  were  quite  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  per- 
formed their  characters  to  admiration.     These  two  marine  and  land 
regiments,  after  separately  parading  in  a  circular  procession  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  last  joined  together,  and,  forming  one  body, 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  when,  after  a  few  evolutions,  they 
epened  to  the  right  and  left,  to  give  room  for  the  whale  who  seemed 
to  be  the  commanding  ofHcer,  to  waddle  forward  ;  and  who,  tak- 
ing his  station  exactly  opposite  to  the  Emperor's  box,  spouted  out 
of  his  mouth  into   the  pit,  several  tons  of  water,  which  quickly 
disappeared  through  the  perforations  of  the  floor.     This  ejacula- 
tion was  received  with  the  highest  applause,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  great  men  at  my  elbow  desired  me  to  take  particular  notice  of 
it;  repeating,  at  the  same  time  '  hao  J  hung  hao  ! — charming,  de- 
lightful !' 

*'  Mr.  Barrow,  in  describing  tlie  amusements  given  to  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  in  1795,  from  the  journal  of  a  gentleman  in  their 
suite,  speaks  of  posture-making,  rope-dancing,  ♦  and  a  sort  of 
pantomimic  performance,  the  principal  characters  of  which  were 
men  dressed  in  skins,  and  going  on  all  fours,  intended  to  represent 
•wild  beasts  ;  and  a  parcel  of  boys  habited  in  the  dresses  of  manda- 
rins, who  were  to  hunt  them.'  And  again,  after  the  whole  court 
had  been  terribly  frightened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  the  ambassadors,  during  which  a  panto- 
mime, intended  to  be  an  e:iIiibition  of  the  battle  of  the  dragon  and 
the  moon,  was  represented  before  the  full  court.  In  this  engage 
ment,  two  or  three  hundred  priests,  bearing  lanterns  suspended  it 
rhe  cnd}5  of  long  sticks,  performed  a  variety  of  evolutions,  danci'g 
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*ri(l  capering  about,  sometimes  over  the  plain,  and  then  over  chairs 
and  tables,  aftbrding  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  his  courtiers, 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction.'  De  Guignes  also,  who  ac- 
companied these  ambassadors,  describes  ths  sceni;  as  a  very  peurile 
and  ludicrous  representation.  '  A  number  of  Chinese,'  he  says, 
<  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  irom  one  another,  now  entered, 
bearing  two  long  dragons  of  silk  or  paper,  painted  blue  with  white 
scales,  and  stulfed  with  lighted  lamps.  These  two  dragons,  after 
galuting  the  Emperor  with  due  respect,  moved  up  and  down  with 
great  corapo«ure;  when  the  moon  suddenly  made  her  appearance, 
upon  which  they  began  to  run  after  her.  The  moon,  however, 
fearlessly  placed  herself  between  them.,  and  the  two  dragons,  after 
surveying  her  for  some  time,  and  concluding,  apparently,  that  she 
was  too  large  a  morsel  for  them  to  swallow,  judged  it  prudent  to 
retire;  which  they  did  with  the  same  ceremony  as  they  entered. 
The  moon  elated  with  her  triumph,  then  withdrew  with  prodigious 
gravity:  a  little  flushed,  however,  with  the  chase  which  she  had 
sustained.'  "     P.  xxii. 

The  comedy  before  us,  the  "  *  Heir  in  his  Old  Age/  "  is  the 
simple  representation  of  a  story  in  domestic  life — a  plain  '  un- 
varnisiied  tuie,'  in  which  Chinese  iiianners  and  Chinese  feelings 
are  faiihfuliy  delineated  and  expressed,  in  a  natural  ntianner,  and 
in  appropriate  language.  Two  things,  however,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  Eutopean  reader,  to  enable  him  to  enter  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  this  play — iirst,  that  filial  piety  is,  among  tbe  Chi- 
nese, the  (irst  of  virtues,  and  the  lack  of  it,  one  of  tbe  worst  of 
crimes;  that  it  is  tise  grand  basis  on  which  all  tiie  religious,  mo- 
ral, and  civil  institutions  of  the  empire  are  founded  ;  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  in  life  is  the  want  of  a  son  to  honour  and  con- 
sole his  aged  parents,  and  to  visit  annually  their  tombs  when  dead 
— and,  secondly,  th.at  to  afford  every  means  of  procuring  a  son,  a 
man  may  take  inferior  wives  or  concubines,  who  are  generally 
purchased  from  poor  relations  ;  such  wives  having  no  rigiits  of 
tlieir  own,  and  their  children  being  considered  as  the  children  of 
the  first  or  legitimate  wife,  who  call  her  by  the  name  of  mother, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  her  own  cliil- 
dren. 

*'  The  dramatis  persons:  of  this  play  are  made  up  entirely  of 
the  members  of  a  family  in  the  middling  class  of  society,  consist- 
inff  of  an  old  man— bis  wife — his  secoad  or  inferior  wife — hi.'r 
neph.ew — his  son-in-law — and  his  daughter.  The  old  man,  hav. 
ing  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  trade,  and  having  no  son  to 
con!?oie  hiui  in  his  old  age,  and  to  perform  the  obsequies  at  his 
tomb^  had  taken  a  second  wife,  whose  pregnancy  is  announced 
in  the  opening  of  the  play.  In  order  to  propitiate  heaven  to 
favour  him  with  a  son  in  his  old  age,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  of  all 
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the  small  debis  due  to  him,  by  burning  the  documents^  which  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  quiet  some  scruples  of  conscience  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  part  of  his  money  had  been  acquired.     He- 
then   divides    his    |)roperty  between  his    wife  and  his    married 
d.iughter,  giving  to  his  nephew,  (a  deceased  brother's  son)  a  hun- 
dred pii.cts  of  Sliver,  and  sending  him  away  to  seek  his  fortune, 
the  wife,  owing  to  an  old  quarrel  with  his  deceased  mother,  lead- 
ing him  a  most  unh;ippy  life  at  home.     The  old  gentleman  then 
sets  out  for  liis  estate  in  the  country,  recommending  his  pregnant 
V  ife  to  the  humane  treatment  of  his  family^  and  in  the  hope  of 
I'eceiving  from  them  speedy  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
"  He  is  no  sooner  departed,  however,  when  the  son  in-lavy 
cannot  conceal  from  the  daagiiter  his  disappointment  at  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  old  snan's  second  wife,  a-;,  if  she  brings  forth  a  girl, 
he  will  lose  half  the  family  property,  and  if  a  son,  the  whoie. 
His  wife  soothes  him  by  a  hint  how  easily  she  may  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the   old  man  persuaded  that  hhe  hail  suddenly  disappeared; 
and  shortly  after  both  the  son-in-law  and   the  audience  are  left 
to  infer  that  she  has  actually  contrived  to  put  her  to  death.     In 
the  mean  time^  the  old  man  waits  the  result  in  great  anxiety  ;  hi* 
family  appear  in  succession  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  se- 
cond wiie,  which  he  is  reluctantly  brought  to  believe.     In  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  he  bursts  into  tears,  and  expresses 
strong  suspicions  of  some  foul  play.     He  attributes  his  misfor- 
tunes to  his  former  thirst  of  gain^  resolves  to  fast  for  seven  days, 
:a>d  to  bestow  alms  publicly  at  a  neighbouring  temple,  in    the 
hope  that  the  objects  of  his  charity  may  treat  him  as  a  father, 
-finiong  the   beggars  at  the  temple,   his  nephew  appears,  in  the 
most  hopeless  state  of  poverty,  being  reduced  to  take  up  his  lodg- 
ing under  the  furnace  of  a  pottery  ;    he  is  insulted  by  the  son-in- 
law,  and  reproached  by  the  old  wife  ;  but  his  uncle,  moved  with 
compassion,  contrives  to  give  him  a  little  money,  and  earnestly 
advises  him  to  be  punctual  in  visiting  the  tombs  of  his  family 
at   the    approaching   spring,     assuring   him    that   a   due    atten- 
tion to   liliul    piety    must    idtimately    lead    to    wealth.     The 
nephew  accordingly  appears  at  the  tombs,  performs  the  rights  of 
of)lation,  as  fai  as  his  poverty  will  admit,  and  invokes  the  shades 
oi  his  ancestors  to  commiserate  his  distress,  and  to  grant  him 
their  protection-     He  no  sooner  departs  than  the  micle  and  aunt 
appear,  and    express   their  indignation   that  their  own  daughter 
and  sou-in-law  have  neglected  their  duty,  in  not  being  therewith 
the  customary  otierings  ;  they  observe  that,  from  the  earth  being 
turned  up,  and  paper  burnt,  that  some  needy  person  must  have 
been  there,  and  conclude  it  to  be  their  nephew.     The  scene  of 
the  tom!>s,  and  the  retiections  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  old 
man's    mind,  have    considerable  interest;  he  reasons   with   his 
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t^  ife,  convinces  her  that  the  nephew  is  more  worthy,  as  well  as 
nearer  in  blood,  than  the  son-in-law;  she  relents,  and  expresses 
a  wish  to  make  him  reparation ;  lie  appears,  a  conciliation  takes 
place,  and  he  is  again  received  into  the  family.     Soon  after  this, 
tl'.e  son-in-law  and  daugliter   appear,  with  a  great  noise,  and  a 
procession  of  vilhige  officers,  to  perform  the  ceremonies :  but 
are  received   by  their  parents  with  bitter  reproaches  for  their 
tardy  piety  and   ingratitude,  and  ordered  never  to  enter  their 
doors  again.     On  the  old   man's  birth-day,  however,  they  send 
to  ask  permission  to  pay  their  respects,  when,  to  the  utter  asto- 
nishment and  unbounded  joy  of  the  old  man,  his  daughter  pre- 
sents him  with  his  secoud  wife  and  her  son,  now  about  three 
years  of  age,  both  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  been  secreted  by  the 
daughter,  and  supported,  out  of  affection  for  her  fiither,  and 
unknown  to  the  husband,  who  h:jd  supposed  them  to  have  been 
otherwise  disposed  of.     The   daughter  is  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  taken  back  into  her  family;  a  new  arrangement  is 
made  for  the  disposal  of  the  old  man's  property,  the  daughter  to 
have  a  third,  the  nephew  a  third,  and  the  little  son  a  third  ;  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the 
old  gentleman  having  been  blessed  with  '  an  heir  in  his  old  age." 
*'  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  fable;  the  unity  and  inte- 
grity of  action  and  design   are  strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  the 
incidents  are  closely  connected  with  the  story,  which  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  misery  ai  ising  out  of  the  want  of  an  heir  to  perform 
the  duties  which  tilial  piety  demand,  both  to  the  living  and  the 
dead.     The  time  employed  in  the  course  of  the  piece  is  three 
years,  but  the  events  follow  each  other  in  so  natural  a  manner, 
and  with  such    uninterrupted   rapidity,  that  the  time   elapsed 
would  not  be  perceived  but  for  the  age  of  the  child  brought; 
forward  in  the  concluding  act.     The  several  scenes  and  acts  are 
as  properly  divided  as  those  of  an  European  drama ;  the  senti- 
ments  are  naturally  expressed,   often  tender  and  affecting,  and 
always  friendly  to  virtue.     The  translator  observes,  that  a  few 
passages  which  weie  grossly  mdecent,  have  been  omitted  in  the 
translation ;   the  Chinese,  with  all  their  politeness,  are  coarse  in 
their  expressions;  and   we  have   seen   that,   from   a  too  close 
adherence  to  nature  and  to  facts,  the  scenic  representations  are 
often  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.'' 

■  The  old  gentlen)an  gives  in  the  prologue  a  long  account  of 
liimself,  like  Venus  in  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides ;  the  pro- 
logues indeed  of  the  Chinese  seem  in  many  respects  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  We  are  bound  to  give  our 
readers  a  portion  of  the  play  itself,  though  we  are  not  bound  to 
say  tliat  it  shall  satisfy  any  tiling  but  their  curiosity. 
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ACT  r. 

SCE  VE  -  The  Old  Man's  House, 
Enter  Daupliter  and  Chang-lang. 

"  Chang,  {^aside.'}  -  -Misfortune  has  re  sched  me  ere  my  happi'nes*^ 
was  complete! — Wliy  did  I  become  the  son-in  law  of  Lew-tsung- 
sheu  ? — It  was  entirely  on  account  of  the  old  fellov.'s  great  wealth, 
and  his  having  no  heir,  tliat  I  allied  myself  to  his  family. — His 
money  was  my  grand  object! — I  never  thought  that  Seaou-mei 
would  become  pregnant,  as  she  is. — If  it  proves  to  be  a  daughter, 
I  have  been  considjring  that  I  must  give  up  half  the  fortune ;  and 
if  a  son,  the  whole. — I  shall  thus  have  made  an  empty  bargain  ! 

*'  Daiigh.  Chang-hin;'-,  how  is  it  that  your  brows  have  lately 
assumed  so  mysterious  a  cast  ? — 

'*  Chang.  If  you  do  not  know,  I  will  tell  you  honestly,  that  my 
only  reason  for  becoming  your  father's  son-in-law  was,  because  he 
had  no  son ;  and  therefore,  his  whole  fortune  must  afterwards 
become  mine. — As  Seaou-mei  is  now  pregnant,  I  must  part  with 
either  a  half,  or  the  whole  of  it,  according  as  she  produces  a  girl 
or  a  boy. — This  is  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

"  Daugh.  I  have  long  had  the  same  idea  with  yourself: — how 
do  you  think  I  have  contrived  about  Seaou-mei  ? 

^^  Chang.  Surely  you  are  something  more  than  wife  to  me!»» 
what  said  you  i* 

Daugh.  I  will  first  tell  my  mother  that  Seaou-mei,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  out  to  buy  something,  has  disappeared  altogether, 

"  Chang.  An  excellent  device  ! 

*'  Daugh.  I  will  tell  her  so  in  your  presence Mother  ! 

Enter  Wife. 

*'  Wife.  What  do  you  want  with  me,  child  ? 

"  Daugh.  Mother,  Seaou-mei,  went  out  this  morning  under 
pretence  of  buying  something,  and  has  disappeared  altogether. 

'  Wife.  Alas,  no  more  ! — My  old  man,  having  some  hopes  of  an 
heir  at  his  great  age,  is  happy  beyond  measure,  and  waits  at  his  cot- 
Vige  for  a  letter  of  congratulation  ! — How  has  this  unlucky  business 
happened  ?  surely  you  two  have  brought  it  about ! 

"  Daugh.  If  Seaou-mei  has  taken  herself  oiF  early  this  morning, 
what  affair  is  it  of  ours  ? 

"  Wife.  If  she  is  really  gone  ; — bring  a  carriage,  there  ! — do  you 
two  go  with  me  straight  to  the  cottage,  to  inform  my  husband. 

[_Exeu7it, 
SCENE.— r/ae  Cottage. 

Lew-tsung-sheu,  Hing-urh,  a  Servant. 
"  Leiv.  Ever  since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  been  anxiously  ex- 
pecting a  letter  of  congratulation  from  home. — I  have  been  re« 
fleeting  that  no  being  on  earth  can  transgress  the  duties  of  his 
station,  without  meeting  with  an  ample  retribution,  at  least  in  his 
old  age.  If  so,  what  have  I  to  expect,  who  in  my  younger  days, 
while  engaged  in  trade,  rose  early  and  slept  late,  bore  every 
anxiety,  and  knew  not  that  I  was  deceiving  myself,  while  I  studied 
how  to  deceive  and  injure  others.'—'  I  made  use  of  what  I  had 
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in  seeking  for  more  ;  and  got  on  in  every  way,  both  at  tiome  and 
abroad.  The  money  came  in  abundantly. — I  now  fear,  that  I 
cannot  shake  off  the  consequences  of  the  injuries,  which  I  inflicted 

on  others." Hing-urh,  when  you  went  into  the  town  yesterday, 

wliat  did  you  hear  my  friends  say  of  me  ? 

"  Huig.  Sir,  I  went  to  buy  oil ;  and  heard  some  old  gentlemen 
say,  that  if  you  should  have  a  daughter,  well ;  but  if  a  son,  they 
\vili  treat  you  like  a  horse  until  they  make  you  give  a  feast. 

"  Lew.  Don't  deceive  me,  Hing-urh  ! 

"  Hing.  Sir,  I  dare  not  deceive  you- 

*'  Letv.  Ah  !  those  gentlemen  say  more  than  they  intend  to  do.— 
**  If  you  give  me  a  son,  Scaou-mei,  I  will  gladly  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  with  the  offering  of  fresh  flowers  !  I  will  invite  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  kill  my  pigs  and  sheep. — Let  them  do  as  they  promise, 
for  if  they  do  not  abuse  me,  I  shall  not  be  without  a  son.  What 
though  I  should  even  have  a  son  deformed,  for  still  he  will  be  the 
gift  of  Heaven ! " — It  grows  now  so  long  that  I  fear  something 
unfortunate  has  happened.—"  What  signifies  whether  the  hour  of 
his  birth  was  lucky  or  otherwise  ;  for  if  I  can  only  rock  him  in  his 
cradle,  I  shall  retire  to  my  grave,  and  become  a  ghost  with  readi- 
ness !'' — Hing-urh ! 

"  Hing.  Sir,  for  what  purpose  did  you  call  ? 

•'  Lexv.  Do  you  look  to  the  door,  and  see  who  has  arrived. 
Enter  \^tvithoiit']  Wife,  Daughter,  and  Chang-lang. 

"  Wife.  We  are  arrived  soon. — Hing-urh,  tell  your  master  that 
I  am  come. 

"  Hing.   Ingoing  2»]  Sir,  my  lady,  is  at  the  door. 

"  Lew.  Is  my  wife  arrived  !  Hing-urh,  kill  a  sheep  directly. — 
Invite  your  lady  in. 

*'  Hing.  My  lady,  you  are  requested  to  enter. 

*'  Wife.  Children,  do  you  stay  at  the  door :  I  will  go  in  first. — ■ 
What  can  I  say  to  him  ? 

"    LEW-TSUNG-SHEU,    Wife. 

"  Wife.  Husband,  in  the  quiet  of  this  cottage  your  hearing  has 
been  undisturbed. 

"  Lew.  Welcome,  welcome. — Have  I  son  ? 

"  Wife.  Yes  :  you  have  a  son  indeed  ! 

•'  Lew    But  what  has  Seaou-mei  really  produced  ? 

«'   Wife.  I  will  tell  you  immediately; — do'nt  be  too  anxious. 

"  ]jCXv.  Then  speak  : — I  am  not  anxious  ! 

*'  Wife.  Since  you  came  to  this  cottage,  we  all  of  us,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  wishes  treated  Seaou-mei  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. We  neither  chastised  her,  nor  scolded  her.  This  morning 
she  arose  early,  and  under  pretence  of  going  out  to  buy  some- 
thing, has  gone  off  altogether  ! 

"  Lew.  Gone  ; — alas,  you  will  kill  me  ! — This  surely  is  only  a 
story  : — tell  me  the  truth,  and  let  me  rejoice  with  you  ! 

*'  Wife.  It  is  no  story  ;  but  if  you  believe  not  me,  your  daugh- 
ter too  is  at  the  door. — 
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"  Lew.  Is  she  also  arrived  ? — ask  her  to  come  in. 
"  tling.    \_^Gin<^   ouQ    My  young  lady,  you  are   requested    to 
enter. 

"  Daui^Ii.  Chang-lang,  stay  at  tha  door  : — I  will  go  in  first. 

"  Li  w  TsuNG-SHEU,   Wife,  Daughter. 

"  Leiv.  Welcome,  daughter,  welconie  ! — Have  you  a  brother  ? 
— You  must  nurse  that  brother,  you  know. 

"  Dav'-h.     Father,  what  brother  ? 

"  Lew.  That  which  Seaou-mei  has  j'.T!:t  produced  ; — but  after  all, 
of  what  consequence  is  he  ?-— I  shall  still  be  fond  of  you. 

"  Detii^h.  Seaon-mei,  without  the  least  provocation,  has  rarj 
away  with  another  man. 

"  Lew.  Run  away! — Do  you  both  tell  the  truth.  What  is  there 
to  fear  in  my  knowihg  it  ? — It  is  all  a  plan  concerted  between  you 
and  your  mother.  She  said  *  Yin-chang,  when  you  see  your  fa- 
ther, say  that  Seaou-raei  has  run  away. — If  you  say  that  he  has  a 
son,  the  good  man  is  old,  and  it  may  be  feared  his  joy  will  kill  him.* 
—This  is  all  a  plan  concerted  between  you! 

"  Wife.     Seaou-mei  has  indeed  run  away. 

•'  Lew.  And,  do  you  venture  to  tell  such  a  story,  daughter?^ — 
Of  what  consequence  is  Seaou-mei  ? — I  shall  still  be  fond  of  you 
and  Chang-lang. 

*'  Daugh.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  Chang-lang  is  at  the 
door. 

"  Lew.  Is  my  son-in-law  also  come  ?-~Make  haste  and  ask 
him  to  enter. 

*'  Hing.     [_going  out.']     Sir,  you  are  requested  to  enter. 
"  Lew-Tsung-sheu,  Wife,  Daughter,  and  Chang-lang. 

*'  Chang.  Father,  you  have  been  very  happy  here  ;  it  is  well  that 
you  carne ! 

*'  Lew.  Welcome,  son  ;  welcome  !  — you  must  take  care  of  your 
brotherin  law. 

*'  Chang.  What  brother-in-law  ? 

"  Lew.  That  which  Seaou-mei  has  just  produced. 

*'  Chang.  Seaou-mei! — She  has,  without  the  least  provocatioH 
«n  our  part,  run  away  with  another  man. 

*'  Lew.  Say  not  so! — How;  gone! 

"  Wife.  If  she  is  gone,  she  is  gone. — Why  should  we  deceive 
you? — Of  what  consequence  is  the  departure  of  this  girl? 

"  I.eiv.  What !  are  you  an  old  mistress  of  a  family,  and  does  this 
not  put  you  to  the  blush  ? 

'*  I'Vi/e.  I  have  done  nothing  v/rong; — what  need  I  be  ashamed 
of? 

"  Leto.  Of  your  jealousy ! — When  you,  a  woman  and  a  wife, 
know  not  your  duty,  how  can  my  family  respect  you. — Through 
the  pervcrseness  of  your  heart,  you  shew  all  favour  to  your  son-in- 
law. — The  whole  of  my  property  is  in  your  hands  and  engages  all 
your  attention  without  satisfying  you,  covetous  and  greedy  as  you 
are  ! — This  last  blow  will  be  the  death  of  mo  !  [^iveeps."] 

♦♦  Wi/e.  yaughing'j  Alas!  what  folly  to  grieve  for  one,  who 
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without  the  least  provocation,  made  ofF  in  such  a  shanneful  manner  ! 

"  Leiv.  How  vain  have  been  my  hopes;  how  empty  my  expec- 
tations, in  looking  forward  to  such  happiness ! — Can  you  thus 
«pcak  of  her  without  considering  my  age?  —  Chang-lang,  go  to  the 
four  gates  of  the  city,  and  set  up  a  notice,  that  if  any  poor  and 
distressed  persons  will  come  to-morrow  at  break  of  day  to  Kae-yuen 
temple,  I  will  distribute  money  among  them. — Be  witness,  Heaveu, 
that  I  have  at  last  repented! — '  In  the  acquisition  of  my  fortune,  I 
transgressed  my  duty  ; — now  I  have  no  son  ;  and  my  hopes  of  pos- 
terity are  cut  off!  —  What  else  but  my  avarice  brought  this  evil 
upon  me? — Had  I  acted  virtuously  I  liad  not  met  with  this!' — 
Hasten,  Chang-iang,  to  give  out  the  notice. 

•'  C/iniig.  I  obey. 

"  JV/fe.  So,  you  are  going  to  squander  your  fnoncy  in  bestowing 
alms  ; — if  you  should  not  do  so,  no  one  will  observe  it;  and  if  you 
do  so,  who  will  respect  you  the  more  f 

**  Lew.  *  Know  you  not  that  those  whom  I  relieve  will  ofF^ir  in- 
cense to  me,  and  treat  me  as  they  do  their  ancestors?* 

**  Wife.  But,  even  if  you  should  do  all  these  good  things,  recol- 
lect that  you  are  old,  and  have  not  long  to  live.  When  you  are 
dead,  who  will  x-emember  you  ? 

"  Lew.  *  Say  you,  that  because  I  am  in  the  evening  of  my  days, 
it  will  be  useless! — When  I  am  dead,  inter  my  body  on  the  brow 
of  some  unfrequented  hill ;  and  plant  the  fir  and  the  cypress 
thickly  around. — Then  if  you  fear,  that  posterity  will  not  know  it, 
write  my  liistory  plainly  upon  my  tomb. — Those  who  happen  to  pass 
will  look  on  it  with  sorrow,  and  exclaim,  '  This  is  he  who  distri- 
buted money  at  Kae-yuen  temple  !' 

"  JVife.  I  believe  you  are  right,  husband :  let  us  now  return 
home. 

"  Le^v.  Aye,  let  us  return. — *  Sixty  years  have  I  lived  here, 
during  thirty  of  which!  have  been  a  rich  man. — What  I  now  suffer 
is  the  consequencfe  of  my  errors,  and  proceeds  not  from  any  fault 
in  my  destiny. — Wife,  1  will  go  and  fast  seven  days  successively. 
This,  together  with  my  alms,  may,  perhaps,  wash  away  the  mis- 
deeds of  half  my  life.  I  will  no  longer  go  hunting  for  wealth,  nor 
anj'  longer  engage  in  litigation.'  If  I  do  these  things,  Heaven  will 
surely  see  them,  and  may  perhaps  yet  reward  me  in  my  old  age.'* 
P.  19. 

This  is  rather  loo  near  a  resemblance  to  our  sentimental  co- 
medy to  be  very  entertaining,  neither  do  we  .sufficiently  enter  into 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  to  enjoy  the  local  allu- 
sions. We  think,  however,  that  the  volume  itself  cannot  fail  of 
affording  much  amusemeul;  to  those  who  are  fdiid  of  tracing  the 
drama  throu;j,h  all  its  channels,  to  whom  we  recommend  the  pre- 
face especially,  as  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  Chinese  in  general,  which  will  fully  make 
up  in  information  and  entertainment  the  deticienqies  of  the  drama 
itself. 
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Art.  I.  Outlines  of  Geohfry  ;  being  the  Suhstanceofa  Course 
of  Ltctures  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution 
in  the  Year  18 16.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  &-c.  &c.  &Lc.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Murray. 
1817. 

II.  ^i  Journal  of  Science  a)id  the  Arls.  No.  V.  Edited 
at  the  Royal  Institution.     Murray.     1817. 

Jr  REFIXED  to  the  second  of  the  publications  which  we  have 
placed  ai  the  head  of  our  article,  is  an  Essay  '*  on  the  advance- 
ment of  science  as  coniu'cted  willi  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Royal  Insiitutiou  ;"  and  we  think  it  right  to  state  in  the  outset, 
that  it  is  solely  to  the  said  essay,  or  retrospec!,  or  eulogium,  for 
we  know  not  well  how  to  tit  it  with  an  appellation,  that  our  re- 
marks are  to  be  directed.  Our  object  too  )n  tixuig  upon  this 
production  we  may  also  state,  is  not  to  draw  from  its  contents  a 
connected  view  of  what  has  been  imagined  or  achieved  by  philo- 
sophers during  any  given  period  of  time  :  it  is  merely  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  fair  and  warranted  specimen  of  ihat  kind  of 
style  which  is  cultivated  at  present  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  for  illustrating  facis  or  expounding  doctrines  in 
the  more  severe  and  recondite  departments  of  science;  and  to 
exhibit,  as  we  go  along,  a  few  trails  of  that  uniifficted  modesty 
which  never  fails  to  adorn  the  labours  of  thi.se  who  are  distin- 
guished either  by  talents  for  deep  research,  or  by  high  scientific  attain- 
ments. We  have  lUJt  heard  indeed,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
little  performance  of  which  we  are  now  speaking;  but  judging 
from  infernal  evidence  we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to 
the   professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  to  whom 
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we  are  also  indebted  for  the  geological  outlines  which  will  form 
the  inahi  subject  of  this  article. 

We  agree  then,  in  the  first  place  with  our  learned  author, 
whoever  lie  may  be,  that  "  it  can  but  rarely  happen,  that  the 
concentrated  genius  of  ages  and  the  multifarious  science  of  a 
•wide  extended  world,  should  be  traced  before  us  by  a  master's 
hand,  in  one  clear  and  higldy  finished  picture;"  and  moreover 
that,  "  when  such  a  view  is  offered,  we  know  of  no  greater  in- 
tellectual treat;"  but  we  have  great  doubts  notwithstanding, 
whether  an  individual  or  even  a  corporate  body  can  so  speak  of 
their  own  exploits  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the  same  degree 
of  interest  and  admiration,  or  to  communicate  tlie  same  degree 
of  delight  as  when  they  record  the  successes  of  others.  We 
shall  be  better  understood  perhaps,  when  our  reader  has  perused 
the  following  sentence.  "  We  do  not  now  address  the  public," 
says  the  author  of  this  essay,  "  as  mere  journalists,  but  we  raise 
the  voice  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain;  and  in 
tracing  rapidly  the  march  of  science  from  the  foundation  of  our 
establishment,  we  shall  reclaim  with  pride  the  concentrated  glo- 
ry of  discoveries  which  would  have  shed  no  mean  lustre  diffused 
over  the  philosophy  of  an  age."  We  cannot  help  supposing, 
but  that  we  are  given  to  understand,  in  pretty  plain  words  too, 
that  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  present  century  originated,  or  were  perfected,  in  the 
Royal  Institution.  None  certainly  value  more  highly  than  we 
do  the  successful  labours  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  nor  prize  in  a  greater 
degree  the  vast  additions  which  he  has  made  to  chemical  know- 
ledge both  in  respect  of  facts  and  principles  ;  still  we  have  not 
been  so  inattentive  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  as  to  cencetle  to  the  claims  of  any  one  association 
the  "  concentrated  glory"  connected  with  every  division  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  That  we  are  not  overstraining  the  meaning  of 
the  words  which  we  have  transcribed  is  abundantly  manifest 
from  the  spirit  of  the  whole  paper  taken  together,  and  particu- 
larly from  a  passage  towards  the  close  of  it,  where,  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  State,  and  soliciting  a  portion  of  those  rewards 
which  are  bestowed  upon  such  of  our  countryman  as  have  raised 
the  nation  to  glory  by  the  arts  of  war,  the  author  modestly  asks, 
whether  "  it  might  not  be  right  to  hold  forth  some  encourage- 
ment to  others  who  have  raised  the  British  name  at  least  as  high, 
by  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  civilization  and  general  improve- 
ment of  mankind."  In  the  same  tone  of  feeling  an  objection  is 
removed,  which,  it  should  seem,  was  at  one  time  urged 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  namely,  that  it  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  importance  of  our  elder  societies.  An  appeal 
is  therefore  boldly  made  to  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Society  itself 
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for  the  record  of  their  services,  accompanied  with  the  unassum- 
ing remark,  that  it  will  not  be  "  any  disparagement  to  the  dignity 
of  that  venerable  body  to  shew  that  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
her  later  transactions  were  sown  and  nurtured  by  the  experi" 
mental  manipu/ations  not  of  a  jealous  rival,  but  of  a  useful 
and  laborious  ally." 

It  is  not  our  business  however  to  dispute  with  this  eulogist  of 
the  Institution  the  *'  concentrated  glory  of  discoveries"  which  he 
has  raised  his  voice  to  reclaim  ;  we  proceed,  therefore  to  abstract 
a  paragraph  or  tvvo  from  his  inimitable  performance,  as  a  sample 
of  the  language  in  which  he  chooses  to  describe  the  sowing 
and  nurturing  of  scientific  flowers  of  experimental  mani- 
pulations. 

"  The  history  of  chemical  science,"  says  he,  "  must  for  ever 
date  one  of  its  principal  epochs  from  the  foundation  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  reformed  doctrines  of  the 
French  school  were  but  just  firmly  established  by  the  powerful 
engine  of  her  nomenclature,  and  the  expiring  groans  of  the  phlogis- 
tic hypothesis  were  still  heard  in  the  last  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
when  a  new  power  of  nature  was  developed  by  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  and  Ji  new  and  powerful  instrument  of  research,  combined 
by  the  genius  of  Vulta.  The  experimentalists  of  our  school  were  not 
behind  others  in  their  investigations  of  the  laws  of  galvanism  ;  and 
various  were  their  improvements  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  till  its 
splendid  powers  were  first  fully  displayed  m  giant  greatness,  in  tlitf 
hiitory  of  the  Institution.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to  science 
by  these  striking  discoveries  vibrated  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
•world,  and  the  crowded  lectures  in  which  sach  wonderful  novelties 
were  displayed,  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  all  the  aids  oi 
a  splendid  apparatus, 'contributed  not  a  btllein  this  country,  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  philosophic  enquiry. — It  was  now  that 
a  light  broke  forth  from  her  laboratory  whose  splendour  was  to  ra- 
diate to  every  branch  of  chemical  science,  and  which  while  it  cou' 
firmed  in  some  things  the  generally  received  doctrines,  was  destined 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  others  as  important  as  it  was  unlocked 
for;  foreign  nations  were  emulous  in  offering  their  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  genius  of  the  British  school,  and  the  rival  policy 
of  a  hostile  government  presented  a  civic  crown  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  transccndant  merit.  The  energy  which  was  thus  communicated 
to  science  spread  to  all  the  parts  of  the  civilized  world  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  electric  shock;  the  rays  of  ihe  new  fight  were  re» 
fleeted  from  every  quarter,  and  discoveries,  which  were  but  the 
consequences  of  the  newly-ascertained  law  of  nature,  flowed  in 
with  a  tide  which  almost  overwhelmed  the  imagination.  The 
efllects  of  the  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  coal  mines  has  long  been 
Jsnown  and  deplored  ;  but  the  frequency  and  devastating  conse- 
quences of  it,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  made  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity shudder,  and  look  forward  with   horror  to   the  certainty 
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of  its  more  frequent  occurrence,  in  proportion  to  the  daily  extend- 
ing progress  of  the   miner  in  his  subterraneous  operations;  urged 
by  the   heart-rending  cry  cf  suffering  humanity,  science  turned 
aside  from  her  speculations,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  with  which  she  had  to  contend,  traced  with  laborious 
and  often  dangerous  perseverance,   its   most   recondite   principles, 
and  at  length   presented   to  the  astonished  and  grateful  miner  the 
ignited  dements  of  explosion  Jlatteriiig  harmless  in  a  icire  cage.     But 
whilst  proclaiming  a  train  of  discoveries  whose  splentlour  and  im- 
portance have  never  been   equalled,   and  whose   bright  effulgence 
will  distinguish    her   name,  as    the   names    of  those    in  whom   she 
glories  as  her  sons ;''  (what  is  meant  by  all   this  wo  beg  to  know) 
"  the  Royal  Institution  has  not   been    unmindful    of  less  striking 
though    scarcely    less    useful    interests.       In    the     department     o* 
geologj',  she  boasts  of  the  first  attempt  to  describe   the  strata  and 
mineral  productions  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  a  collection 
ever   open  to  the  public.     As  a  school  of  chemistry,    we  boldly 
challenge    competition."    (coniparison    he    means   surely)    "    It  is 
here  that  we  behold   a  sight  not   to  be  paralleled  in  the  civilized 
world.     It  is  hither  that  our  country  women  flock  to  give  their  all- 
powerful  countenance  to  pursuits  which  ennoble  the  mind.     While 
beauty  and   fashion    continue  to   patronize  mental  improvement,  it 
will  ever  be  unfashionable   to    be  uninformed  :    and    while  we  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  benefit  which  science  derives  from  a 
patronage  which  is  as  irresistible  as  it  is  extensive,  justice  calls  upon 
us   to  rebut    the   charge   of  fickleness.     Long   may  the    ladies    of 
London,  &c.  &c.     And  can  it  now  be  a  question  w  hether  the  Royal 
Institution   is    to    stand  ?     We    boldly    answer    No."     But    "  our 
arrears   trifling  as  they  are,  clog  our  exertions  ;  and  the  hands  of 
the  Hercules,  who  even  in  his  infant  days,  has  given  such  promise 
of  future  excellence,  are  bound  by  a  mere  spider's  web.  Be  it  remem- 
bered,  at  all  events,    that  we  sink  not  noiseless  into  oblivion  :  ou.^ 
fame  is  gone  abroad  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  fail 
in  the  face  of  the  world,   our  lists  will   no  longer  be  the  register  of 
names  which  radiate  and  reflect  the  glory  of  this  splendi<i  esjablish- 
meiit,  but  the  barren  catalogue  of  those  who  h^-d  not  spirit  enough 
to  support  an  institution  which  had  been   so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  philosophy." 

After  reading  these  quotatioiistj  taken  from  a  paper  of  about 
twenty  pages,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  claims  which  a  body  of  men,  allovv  ing  such  a  piece  of  infla- 
ted absurdity  to  come  out  under  their  sanction  ought  to  have 
upon  a  discerning  public.  We  can  say  for  oursely^s?  most  con- 
scientiously, that  we  never  saw  as  much  assurance  combined 
with  the  same  quantity  of  bad  writing,  in  any  essay,  scientiiic 
or  literary,  whether  acknowledged  or  anonymous.  It  is  quite 
miique.  Who,  for  example,  ever  heard  a  man  in  his  sensen 
talk  of  *'  the  circle  of  our  pursuits  seeming  to  expand  as  we  con- 
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template  ihe  concentric  efforts  of  others  ?"  or  of  a  contemplation 
which  "  assists  in  forming  useful  anticipations  oj' future  pros- 
pects ;"  or  of  mathematicians  beholding  "  the  abstruse  calculations 
of  numbers  and  of  space  applied  to  the  forms  of  matter ;"  or  of 
the ''  fn}idanienlal  doctrines  of  motion  being  referred  to  mathema- 
tical axioms  :"  or  of  "■'  investigating  the  passive  strength  of  mate- 
rials r"  or  of  "  twenty  thousand  volumes  in  all  current  lan- 
guages!" We  take  leave  however,  of  this  unknown  academician  ; 
exhorting  him,  when  he  next  takes  up  his  pen  to  give  his  annual 
retrospect  of  philosophical  discoveries,  to  attend  more  to  com- 
mon sense  than  to  sounding  words,  and  in  all  the  details  of  his 
"  sowing  and  nurturing  experimental  manipulations,"  to  give  us 
facts  and  results  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  plain  language  ap- 
propriated to  science. 

Mr.  Brande's  book,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now 
proceed,  demands  attention  on  two  separate  accounts  ;  first  a^ 
containing  a  few  specific  notices  relative  to  the  mineralogy  of 
of  this  Island,  and  secondly  as  supporting  a  particular  theory 
as  to  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  mineral  substances  a,t 
large. 

We  begin  with  his  map,  or  section,  of  the  strata  from  London 
to  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  respectively,  in  which  we  suspect 
there  are  several  inaccuracies.  For  example,  in  describing  the 
amygdaloid  or  toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  he  represents  it  as  being 
massive  like  granite,  and  cutting  across  the  limestone  strata  from 
below,  whereas  the  true  position  of  the  said  amygdaloid  is  in 
beds,  alternating  with,  or  resting  upon,  the  calcareous  rocks. 
There  is  a  similar  mis-statement,  too,  with  regard  to  the  green- 
stone of  Cornwall.  This  rock  is  likewise  represented  as  being 
massive  like  granite,  and  as  shooting  veins  into  the  clay  slate, 
or  slate  kilns,  according  to  the  local  terminology  adopted  by  Mr. 
Brande  ;  but  every  body  knows  that  the  true  situation  of  the 
Cornwall  greenstone  is  that  of  beds  in  the  clay  slate,  along  with 
serpentine.  We  have  some  difliculty  in  accounting  for  such 
gross  blundering  in  matters  so  obvious  and  generally  known,  and 
what  is  more  surprising,  in  diivct  opposition  to  his  oWn  state- 
ment in  the  ietler-press  portion  of  his  book.  At  page  1 17,  when 
speaking  ot  traj>  rocks,  and  more  particularly  of  greenstone,  he 
observes,  that  "  in  Derbyshire  these  rocks  are  among  the  tran- 
sition series  of  Werner ;  they  form  strata  and  till  cavities  in  the 
limestone."  In  the  map,  however,  there  is  no  greenstone  strata 
whatever  represented  in  the  Derbyshire  district,  whilst  the  amyg- 
daloid, the  only  trap  rock  therein  exhibited,  appears  like  a  mass 
•pouted  up  from  the  Plutonic  regions,  and  forcing  its  way 
through  the  superincinaiibent  limestone.  A  suspicious  contro- 
versialist woidd  maintain  that  this  glaring  inconsistency  between 
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the  pen  and  the  pencil  was  a  private  sacrifice  offered  up  at  the 
shrine  of  theory.  At  all  events  the  object  is  very  manifest :  the 
trap  rocks  compose  one  of  the  hills  of  strife  upon  which  the 
Wernerians  and  Huttonians  have  lona;  exercised  the  weapons  of 
controversy,  it  is  very  natural  therefore  tliat  a  disciple  of  the 
latter  school  should  be  eager  to  provide  the  beaux  and  bklles 
of  the  metropolis  with  a  species  of  argument  best  suited  to 
the  nature  of  their  studies,  a  splendidly  coloured  plate,  being 
morally  certain  that  few  of  them  would  ever  reach  the  1 17th 
page  of  his  outlines  to  tease  liim  with  questions  on  the  consist- 
ency of  Ids  statements. 

2.  We  were  struck  with  the  inaccurate  and  unscientific 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Brande  speaks  of  granite,  in  his  43d  and 
44th  pages.  After  mentioning  that  we  have  Jine  grained  and 
coarse  grained  granite,  he  adds,  "  the  former  is  abundant  in 
Scotland,  the  latter  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall."  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  most  of  the  Scotch  granite  is  coarse  granular.  Again, 
on  the  same  subject,  he  remarks,  that  "  if  we  examine  a  granitic 
district  in  nature,  we  shall  observe,  in  regard  to  it,  two  leading 
phenomena.  The  one  is,  that  veins  of  granite  frequently  shoot 
from  the  great  mass  into  the  superincumbent  strata."  We  have 
merely  to  state  however  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  extensive  gra- 
nitic range  of  the  Riescngeberge  exhibited  no  such  appearance 
to  the  acute  and  enlightened  eye  of  Raumer,'one  of  the  best  ob- 
servers of  our  time. 

3.  The  meagre  account  of  the  highly  interesting  hill  of  Avie- 
more  appears  to  us  exceedingly  incorrect.     The  author  calls  the 
district  of  Aviemore  granitic,  whereas  the  hill  itself  is  gneiss,  al- 
ternating with  beds  of  granite  and  traversed  with  veins  of  that 
rock.     VVe  do  not  however  call  in  question  his  statement  that 
6uch  veins   are  seen  "  penetrating  the  slaty  rock  in   all  direc- 
tions," and  that  "  upon  the  weather  worn  side,  facing  the  north- 
east, a  large  vein  of  granite  may  be  perceived,  widest  at  bottom,, 
running  nearly  perpendicular,  and  enlarging  into  a  mass  or  stra- 
tum of  granite,  between  the  schistose  layers;"  but  we  crave  liber- 
ty to  add,  that  many  of  those  veins  are  seen  terminating  both 
above  and  below,  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot  have  been 
ejected  from  the  great  Huttonian  furnace  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.     Such  veins  are  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  the 
rockb  in  which  they  are  found ;  for  we  hold  so  far  with  Werner, 
as  to  deny  the  position  of  Mr.  Brande,  that"^  every  vein  must  be 
of  a  dale  superior  to  that  of  the  body  which  contains  it."     Every 
one  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  these  matters  knows 
the  nature  of  the  argument  and  the  conclusion  which  the  Hutto- 
nians have  founded  on  the  facts  now  alluded  to  by  Professor 
Brande.     from  the  shooting  of  granite  veins  into  the  superin- 
cumbent 
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eutnbent  strata  they  labour  to  prove  both  that  the  granite  must 
have  b6en  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  the  moment  of  its  injection, 
and  also,  as  a  natuial  consequence,  that  it  must  be  of  later 
formation  than  the  strata  which  it  penetrates.  But  to  satisfy  our 
author  that  the  facts  for  which  he  contends,  w»uld  even  if  sub- 
stantiated, go  only  a  very  little  way  in  making  out  his  point,  w« 
have  to  remind  him  that  many  other  rocks,  besides  granite,  shoot 
veins  from  tlieir  masses,  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  which 
rocks,  even  according  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  Huttonian 
theory  itself,  could  never  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  case  with  lioetz  limestone,  sand  stone,  and 
even  clay  slate  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  few  rocks  which  do  not 
occasionally  exhibit,  at  their  line  of  junctiou,  appearances  of  the 
same  description  with  those  which  sometimes  occur  at  the  junc- 
tion of  granite  with  gneiss,  or  clay  slate. 

4.  The  professor  after  admitting  that  there  are  granite  veins 
frequently  discovered  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  original  mass 
or  mountain,  informs  us,  that  "  Dr.  Hutton,  from  collateral  evi- 
denr,e,  conceives  that  tliese  are  always  united  to  some  granitic 
mass,  though  too  deep,  or  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  traced  and 
discovered."  What,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  is  Dr.  Hutton's  evi- 
dence, either  collateral  or  direct  ?  It  amounts,  at  the  best,  to 
mere  conjecture,  grounded  too  on  a  bold  hypothesis,  unwar- 
ranted by  reason,  and  unsupported  by  observation.  Such  veins, 
Ave  repeat,  are  contemporaneous,  exactly  like  the  silicious  and 
calcareous  veins  which  present  themselves  in  the  most  common 
rocks  of  the  Hoetz  formation,  and  which  are  to  be  seen  on  a  still 
bmaller  scale,  in  almost  all  the  members  of  the  quartz  and  clay 
families.  Our  author  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  all  his  ex- 
amples under  this  head.  He  refers  to  Portsoy  and  Glentilt,  to 
some  of  the  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  particularly  Tirce  and 
Coll,  as  also  to  some  parts  of  Cornwall.  Now,  it  happens  that 
in  Glentilt  there  is  no  granite  at  all,  whilst  tiie  granitic  veins  &t 
Portsoy  can  in  general  be  traced  to  their  termination,  both 
above  and  below.  Those  again,  of  Tirce  and  Coll,  are  evidently 
of  the  contemporaneous  formation,  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
already  described. 

5.  The  account  of  Porphyry  and  Serpentine,  in  the  opening  of 
the  third  lecture,  is  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Does 
Mr.  Brande  not  know  that  the  basis  of  porphyry  may  be  claystone, 
hornstone,  and  pitchstone,  as  well  as  felspar?  Js  he  certam^ 
moreover,  that  he  ever  saw  serpentine  resting  upon  blocks  of 
porphyry  ?  And  w  hat  are  we  to  understand  by  the  very  loose . 
expressions,  "veins  of  granite  associating  with  those  of  steatite, 
pervading  the  granite?"  and  ''  Serpentine  at  Portsoy  associatUjg  , 
with  granite  f"  Such  descriptions  of  the  locality  and  relativa  situ-^- 
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tion  of  roclcs,  would  not  be  pardoned  in  a  common  miner.  Of 
limestone  too,  that  very  important  mineral  substance,  nil  that  we 
are  told  with  respect  to  its  geognostic  relati<ms,  at  least,  is,  that 
it  is  associated  annong  primary  rocks  with  mica-slate  and  serpen- 
tine, and  that  m  "  Invetary  Park  it  ma)  be  seen  in  contact  with 
mica-slate  and  porphyry.''  After  these  enlightened  and  prolound 
remarks,  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  this  part  of  the  geo- 
logical outlines,  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  "  the  most  es- 
teemed varieties  (of  marble)  are  perfectly  white  and  free  from 
veins,  somew  hat  translucent,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish  " 
and  that  *'  these  maibles  are  imported  for  ornamental  purposes, 
especially  for  those  of  the  sculptor,"  all  which  is  followed  by  this 
simple  assurance  :  "  We  have  now  considered  a  highly  impor- 
tant series  of  rocks,  and  have  enumerated  their  characters  as  in- 
sulated individuals." 

To  be  serious,  had  ihis  book  been  the  first  publication  in  the 
department  of  mineralogy  ;  had  Werner,  and  Kirwan,  and  Von 
Bush,  and  Jameson,  never  written  their  several  works;  had  the 
English  public  in  these  times  had  as  few  means  of  proseru  mg 
this  interesting  study,  as  they  possessed  in'the  days  of  Burnet  or 
Whiston,  then,  peradventure,  might  sut  h  a  treatise  as  that  now 
before  us,  have  done  some  credit  to  its  author,  and  some  good, 
perhaps,  to  the  inquisitive  student.  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  both  as  to  simple  minerals,  and  the  composition  and 
relation  of  mountain  rocks,  the  case  is,  without  doubr,  entirely 
different,  and  these  "  Outlines  of  Geology,"  accordin<ily,  contain 
not,  we  are  positively  certain,  one  single  fact  or  argument  which 
is  not  already  before  the  public  in  a  more  accurate  and  intelli- 
gible form.  Considering  what  has  been  done  by  the  Geological 
Society,  the  Wernerian  Society,  by  Dr.  Kidd,  and  Froiessor 
Jameson,  compared  with  the  scanty  and  incorrect  dt-tails  of  Mr. 
Brande,  we  cannot  sufficiently  condemn  the  imprudence  of  the 
■writer,  in  the  journal  of  the  Royid  Institution,  who  sa\s,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  essay  we  are  now  reviewing,  that  "  she  (the  Institu- 
tion) boasts  of  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the  strata  and  mine- 
ral productions  of  Great  Briiam." — Nascitur  ridiculus  mus  ! 

We  had  marked  several  other  mistakes  in  the  course  'f  reading 
this  little  work,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
one  more,  namely,  the  appearance  of  sandstone,  when  in  beds, 
alternating  with  trap  rocks.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  very 
well  known,  the  sandslone  at  the  line  of  junction  bus  an  indu- 
rated look,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  greenstone  or  basalt  were  incor- 
porated V.  ilh  it,  or  introduced  by  percolation  into  its  pores;  and 
this  appearance  has  been  ascribed  by  the  Huttonians  to  their 
favourite  coctrine  th:it  the  trap  rocks  were  originally  interjected 
between  the  sandstone  beds  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
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"  The  common  observer,"  says  Mr.  Brande,  "  to  whom  a  piece 
of  basalt  is  presented,  would  presently  announce  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  volcano,  and  the  analojiy  between  it  and  lava  is  most 
strikine.  This  alone  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  whinstone 
is  the  produce  of  lire.  But  the  Huttoiiian  hypothesis,  as  applied 
to  its  origin,  becomes  much  more  satisfactory,  when  we  contemplate 
the  etfi  cts  produced  upon  the  strata,  into  wiiich  it  has  been  thrown, 
or  upon  the  substances  in  its  vicinity.  Thus  the  sandstone  of  !^alis- 
bury  Crag  is  broken,  indurated,  and  even  fused  by  its  irruption." 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  we  have  briefly  to  observe,  that  the 
fusion  of  such  sandstone  is  a  mere  fancy  of  Dr  Mutton's  ;  the 
very  same  appearance  being  discoverable  in  sandstone,  v,here  it 
alternates  with  slaie-clay,  at  a  distance  too  from  trap  of  every  de- 
-scription,  and  even  in  situations  where  no  trap  is  to  be  found. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  sub- 
ject discussed  by  our  author,  and  introduce  us  to  his  notions  on 
what  has  been  called  a  theory  of  the  earth.  Taking  up  very 
literally  the  doctrines  of  Hutton  and  Play  fair,  he  regards  trap 
rocks,  as  well  as  granite,  as  having  been  completely  melted  m 
the  immense  subterranean  fire,  lighted  up  by  his  master,  at  an 
indefinite  depth  in  the  entiaili  of  our  globe,  and  afterwards 
thrown  up  to  form  masses,  beds,  and  dykes  among  the  stratified 
minerals  deposited  by  the  ocean.  T^et  us  examine  then,  into 
the  few  phenomena  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  and  see  how 
this  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  said  fused  sandstone  of  Salis- 
bury Crag.  Mr.  Brande  certainly  does  not  require  to  be  told, 
that  in  the  well-known  hill  1  e  has  mentioned,  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  strata,  or  beds,  of  gn  enstone  and  sandstone  alternating 
with  each  other  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  are  desirous  to  be 
informed  how  the  fused  trap  could  make  its  way  through  the 
sandstone  mass,  and  divide  it  into  regular  strata,  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  interposed  bt  ds  of  greenstone  !  It  is  admitted 
by  all  Huttonians,  we  believe,  that  sandst<  ne  is  a  deposition  from 
water,  and  moreover,  that  it  has  never  been  melted  in  their 
naighty  furnace  at  the  caitre  of  the  earth  ;  how  then  are  ihev  to 
explain  the  undeniable  fact,  that  strata,  composed  of  a  stone, 
avowedly  of  aqueous  origin,  are  found  alternating  with  those  of 
another  stone,  which  they  maiiitiiin  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  in 
the  most  regular  succession,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  in 
their  position  the  strictest  parallelism  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  Could  the  melted  greenstone  be  injected  from  the  deep, 
in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal  too,  into  a  supei  incumbent  rock, 
so  regularly,  and  almost  at  given  distances !  We  admit  that  the, 
Wernerians  have  to  encounter  no  small  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  alternatioo  of  sandstone  i;nd  greenstone,   in  what  they  call 
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their  independent  coal  formations ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  fluid  which  covered  the  face  of  the  earthy 
should  deposite  silicious  matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  division^, 
until  it  had  formed  one  stratum  in  a  particular  place,  and  then 
proceed  to  deposite  hornblende  and  felspar  until  it  had  formed  a 
stratum  of  greenstone  to  cover  that  other  stratum,  and  so  on  in 
regular  succession,  we  know  not  how  often.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty here,  and  no  candid  Weraerian  will  deny  it ;  but  still,  when 
compared  with  the  monstrous  assumption,  that  the  one  rock  was 
spouted  into  the  other  from  a  great  depth  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  it 
vanishes  into  nothing.  If,  hov^ever,  the  Huttonian  could  prove 
that,  where  the  sandstone  is  found  in  contact  with  the  trap,  the 
the  former  is  induiated,  or  fused,  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  never 
found,  when  in  contact  with  any  other  kind  of  rock,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  a  presiunption  at  least  considerably  in 
favour  of  his  hypothesis.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
we  are  prepared,  as  we  have  already  stiid,  to  bring  forward  a 
multitude  of  facts,  to  show  that  sandstone  exhibits  the  very  same 
appearance;  the  appearance  of  induration,  or  fusion,  we  mean; 
where  it  alternates  wilh  slate  clay,  a  substance  which  no  man 
ever  imagined  to  have  been  exposed  to  fire. 

When  on  this  topic,  we  may  adduce  one  or  two  cases  from 
Dr.  Murray,  whose  book  Mr.  Brande  does  not  appear  to  have 
read.     Alluding  to  the   operation  of  the  internal   heat  of  the 
Hutfoniaus,   the   Doctor  mentions,   among  other  things,    that 
strata  of  rock-salt  are  sometimes  covered  by  strata  of  sandstone 
or  limestone,     l^he  Huttonian  geologist,  he  observes,  must  sup- 
pose that  this  sandstone  lias  been  consolidated  by  the  central 
heat,  acting  through  the  rctck-salt  below  it.     But  this  is  plainly 
an  impossibility.     The  salt  is  a  substance  comparatively  very 
fusible,  as  it  can  even  be  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  a  coarse  pot- 
tery furnace,  while  sandstone  is  very  infusible.     The  heat  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  soften  sandstone,  in  this  position,  must  have 
melted   the  salt  beneath  ;  and  as  this  latter  substance  is  of  a 
much  inferior  specific  gravity,  the  sandstone  must  have  sunk  in 
it,  and  the  arrangement  observed  by  nature  could  never  have 
been  produced.     We  find,  continues  the  Doctor,  in  innumerable 
cases,  strata  more  imperfecily  consolidated  than  others   above 
them,  and  of  course  further  removed  from   the  consolidating 
power,  though  tiie  difference  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  differ- 
ence in  the  fusibility  of  the  substances  composing  them.     An 
example  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.     In  a  section  of  the 
strata  at  Newcastle,  coal  is  found  at  the  depth  of  102  feet ;  over 
it  is  a  bed  of  black  clay,  13  feet  thick,  with  impressions  of  ferns 
in  its  substance  ;  above  this,  another  bed  of  harder  clay,  26  feet 
in  thickness.     The  stratum  incumbent  on  this  is  a  hard  quartzose 
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sandstone,  with  specks  of  mica,  25  feet  thick ;  and  this  is  again 
covered  by  clay.  Now,  how  could  this  sandstone  have  been 
consolidated  by  the  subterranean  heat,  while  so  many  feet  of 
clay  beneath  it.  and,  of  course,  nearer  the  operation  of  that  heat, 
had  not  even  been  indurated !  VYe  may  pronounce  it  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  is  the  example  uncommon :  there 
are  many  similar  to  it,  and  even  less  favourable,  as  the  banks  of 
clay  extend  to  eighty,  an  hundred,  or  more,  fathoms,  in  thickness, 
with  perfectly  consolidated  sandstone  above  ;  and  this  is  diversi- 
fied with  alternations  of  limestone,  gypsum,  coal,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  secondary  rocks. 

In  this  book  of  Mr.  Brande's  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
made  to  remove  the  objections  now  stated  ;  indeed  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  such  objections  have  ever  been  urged. 
With  regard,  again,  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  that  there  exists  a  subter- 
ranean fire,  which  consolidates  and  raises  mineral  strata  ;  the 
pabulum  which  maintains  it,  if  it  does  ieed  upon  consumable 
materials,  the  causes  and  periods  of  its  renovation,  if  it  is  ever 
extinguished  or  suppressed  ;  our  author  merely  observes,  that 
*'  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  earthy  bodies,  have  furnished  unexpected  evidence  in 
defence  of  these  apparent  incongruities  of  the  Huttonian  doc- 
trines." With  the  utmost  desire  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
evidence,  we  are  entirely  thrown  out  in  our  search  for  the  parti- 
cular point,  on  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  bear.  That  the 
alkaline  earths  have  a  metallic  base  of  small  specific  gravity,  and 
easily  combustible,  is  a  fact,  the  discovery  and  confirmation  of 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  H.  Davy;  but  as  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deduce  from  that  fact,  either  that  lime  or  any  other 
earth  constitutes  the  burning  substance  in  the  centre  of  our 
globe,  or  that  these  bodies  have  become  more  combustible  since 
their  constituent  parts  were  brought  to  light,  by  the  analytic  pro- 
cesses now  attached,  we  cannot  possibly  discover  the  connection 
to  which  Mr.  Brande  refers  us,  between  the  splendid  experi- 
ments in  the  institution  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Huttonian 
theory. 

But,  leaving  Professor  Brande,  who  has  not  said  any  thing 
new,  either  for  the  theory  which  he  has  chosen  to  defend,  or 
against  that  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  oppose,  we  cannot  help 
observing,  in  relation  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  that  its 
author  has  undertaken  to  explain,  from  an  assumed  and  very 
doubtful  principle,  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  on  the 
eurih's  surface.  What  an  immense  body  of  granite  and  other 
primary  rocks  nmst  be  contained  in  the  Andes,  and  in  the  Thibet 
chain  of  mountains,  the  latter  of  which  ascend  nearly  twenty- 
seven 
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seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  !  If  the  se- 
condary strata,  which  rest  upon  the  sides  of  those  gigantic  ridge? 
were,  as  the  Huttonian  maintains,  at  one  time,  a  dead  flat  at  the 
tottom  of  the  !^ea,hou  incalculably  large  the  quantity  of  matter,  and 
how  immeasurably  great  the  force,  necessary  to  raise  and  supp(jrt 
them  at  such  an  elevation.  Those  astonishing  chains  of  moiu)- 
taius  which,  as  Cuvier  says,  constitute  the  framework  of  this 
globe,  stretching  from  the  arctic  nearly  to  t'le  antarctic  circle,  and 
giving  a  form  and  character  to  all  our  contiiients,  in  the  old 
world  as  well  as  in  the  new,  originated,  says  the  disciple  of  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  the  spouting  up  of  melted  granite  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth!  'J'he  mighty  Andes  themselves,  towering  into  the 
clouds,  and  extending  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  length, 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  Plutonic  furnace,  belching  forth  quartz  and 
mica  in  a  state  ot"  fusion  ! 

A  thought  has  just  struck  us,  which,  we  imagine,  might  be 
applied  with  some  success,  to  ascertain  whedier  transitive  and 
secondary  rocks  have  been  deposited,  according  to  the  VVerne- 
rian  hypothesis,  on  the  primitive  masses,  placed  at  their  present 
height  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  or  whether,  agreeably  to 
the  views  of  Hutton,  they  were  broken  and  forced  up  from  a 
horizontal  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  the  secondary 
strata,  covering  the  sides  of  a  primitive  mountain  would,  when 
restoied  to  their  level  posture,  occupy  more  ground  than  the 
base  of  that  mountain,  we  might  justly  infer  that  they  had  not 
been  deposited  in  horizontal  layers.  If,  for  example,  a  moun- 
tain elevated  four  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  presented  on 
its  sides,  at  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  or  upwards,  a 
stratifxalion  of  secondary  rocks,  we  might  safely  conclude  that 
these  rocks  had  l>een  deposited  upon  it,  and  not  broken  through 
and  lifted  up  during  its  ascent  from  below;  for,  according  to 
tlie  latter  supposition,  the  separated  strata  would  not  have- at- 
tained so  great  an  elevation.  Something,  no  doubt,  depends 
•upon  the  length  of  the  base,  and  the  angles  at  which  the  moun- 
tain rises  from  the  plain,  but  in  no  case  can  the  sum  of  the  two 
sides,  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  overlaid  with  secondary 
strata,  exceed  the  base,  without  furnishing  positive  proof  that 
these  strata  were  not  disrupted  by  the  propulsion  from  below, 
of  the  central  granite.  We  have  not  the  means  at  present  of 
making  any  reieience  lo  facts  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  but 
considering  tha't  the  principal  waste  takes  place  in  the  strata 
which  cover  the  primitive  rocks,  and  that,  consequently,  these 
strata  must  now  be  found  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than  they 
originally  stood,  the  Iluttonian  can  have  no  reason  to  chullengu 
this  test. 

At  all  eventS;>  it  is  high  time  to  have  a  truce  with  hypothesis. 
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The  speculations  of  the  theorist  have  already  far  outstripped  the 
progress  of  actual  knowledge :  the  Geologist  has  already  ad- 
vanced too  far  without  the  aid  of  the  Mineralogist.  Kirwan 
himself  was  not  deeply  versed  in  the  details  of  simple  minerals; 
Mutton  was  still  less  so  ;  and  Mr.  Playfair  puts  forth  no  pre- 
tensions to  that  kind  of  science.  It  is  to  the  works  of  Werner 
and  his  later  disciples  that  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  the 
recent  improvements  in  tliis  tield  of  enquiry ;  and  guided  by  the 
same  views,  llie  members  of  the  Wernerian  and  Geological  So- 
cieties, in  ditYerent  parts  of  Britain,  are  at  this  moment  occupied, 
not  ill  imagining  hypothetical  conditions  to  explain  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  natural  arrangement  of  rocks,  and  the  various  relations  which 
subsist  among  them.  The  memoirs  accordingly,  which  make 
up  the  transactions  of  these  hocieties,  are  almost  entirely  descrip- 
tive :  they  are  collections  of  facts  gathered  immedrattly  from 
nature,  pure  from  the  dross  of  hypothesis,  and  unaffected  by  the 
spirit  of  controversy.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jameson's 
Elements  of  Geognosy,  which  afforded  at  once  the  tirst  con- 
nected view  of  Wernei's  principles,  and  the  first  regular  system 
of  geology  in  the  English  language,  we  have  several  works  of 
considerable  merit,  drawn  up  in  the  same  practical  and  descrip- 
tive manner.  Among  these,  we  cannot  fail  to  give  a  place  to 
the  elegant  little  work  of  Professor  Kidd,  of  Oxford,  and  to  the 
Geological  Treatise  by  Mr.  Phillips.  Cuvier's  Essay  towards 
a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  is  indeed  a  performance  in  lather  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  study;  but,  superficial  as  it  unquestionably  is,  it 
will  be  found  of  no  small  use  to  the  beginner  in  mineralogy- 
Ihe  works  of  Parkinson  and  Martin,  on  petrefactions  too,  merit 
high  commendation,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent. 

A  parting  word  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and  we  hove  done. 
Let  the  professors  prosecute  their  experiments,  and  employ  their 
powerful  apparatus,  without  ceasing ;  for  they  have  thereby  done 
great  service  to  chemical  science,  and  may  yet  do  more ;  but  let 
ihem  write  sparingly.  Their  manipulations  ought  not  to  extend 
to  pens  and  paper.  Popular  lecturers,  like  popular  preachers, 
should  seldom  publish  ;  for  the  kind  of  style  which  suits  addres- 
ses to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  half-learned  youths,  or 
susceptible  damsels,  will  not  be  endured  in  a  book  having  any 
pretensions  to  scientitic  accuracy.  We  allude  chietiy  to  the 
retrospect  pretixed  to  the  last  journal  of  the  Institution,  than 
which  we  certainly  never  read  any  thing  of  greater  poinp,  and 
worse  taste, 
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Art.  III.  The  Round  Table -^  a  Collection  of  Essays  on 
Literature,  Men,  and  Mantiers.  By  Wm.  Hazlitt.  £  vols. 
]2mo.  14s.  Constable,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and  Co.  Lon- 
don.    1817. 

Of  all  the  innovations  which  the  moderns  have  made  in  litera- 
ture, vve  doubt  whether  there  be  any  so  valuable  as  that  happy 
idea  which  Steele  and  Addison  put  into  execution,  in  the  de- 
Jightful  collection  of  periodical  essays,  of  which  they  were  the 
authors.  From  history  we  collect  little  else  than  the  political 
features  of  different  times  and  nations ;  we  learn  the  progress 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  made  at  any  particular  period  ; 
the  principles  of  legislation,  and  of  public  economy,  the  state 
of  the  national  spirit,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various  causes 
by  which  either  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  states  is  influ- 
enced ;  but  the  causa  causarum,  the  circumstances  from  which 
these  general  features  in  the  history  of  a  country  depend,  aftd 
from  which  they  derive  all  that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic 
in  their  expression,  must  be  sought  for  from  more  minute 
sources  of  information  than  history  will  commonly  be  found  to 
supply.  Plays,  memoirs,  novels,  and  other  similar  productions, 
in  all  which  modern  literature  is  so  rich,  acquire  in  this  point  of 
view,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  an  interest  which  is  superadded  to 
that  which  originally  belonged  to  them.  Tiiis  is  more  remark- 
ably the  case  with  respect  to  the  prodactions  of  our  periodical 
essayists.  As  works  of  wit  and  taste,  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
still  possess  all  the  interest  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  at- 
tached to  them  at  their  first  appearance ;  the  pure  morality 
which  they  inculcate  will  continue  to  instruct  mankhid  as 
long  as  a  relish  for  good  sense  and  good  writing  shall  last ;  and 
though  the  satire  which  they  contaai  may  have  lost  some  of  its 
point  vvii'i  respect  to  particular  subjects,  yet  this  disadvantage  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  hislorical  interest  wliich  they 
now  possess,  as  displaying  a  picture  of  manners  which  no  other 
writings  of  any  other  age  exhibit. 

In  this  last  point  of  vieu-,  the  "  Round  Table"  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  may  perhaps  in  some  future  tune 
be  read  with  a  degree  of  interest,  winch  we  nnagine  they  are 
not  likely  to  excite  at  present.  A  pioduciion  less  improving, 
or  less  gratifying,  we  have  seldom  pei used :  whether  the  laste, 
the  tone  ot  mind,  or  the  morality  wliich  they  display,  be  upon 
the  whole  the  most  disgustiuj^  and  <  onlemptibie,  we  ^hould  find 
it  not  easy  to  detei  mine ;  but,  unioitunately,  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  the  taste  and  tone  of  nnnd,  we  had  almost  said,  of  the 
age  we  live  lu,  but  certainly  of  a   very  large  class  of  persons  at 
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the  present  time  iu  this  country.  As  descriptions  of  manners^ 
indeed,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  material  service  to  the 
future  historian ;  for  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  are  per-" 
haps  in  all  ages  pretty  much  the  same ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  authors  of  the  Round  Table  can  have  had  but  little 
experience  of  any  other.  But  there  is  about  these  essays  a 
depravity  of  principle,  joined  to  an  affectation  of  superior  re- 
finement in  point  of  sentiment,  a  shallowness  of  thought  under 
the  solemn  garb  of  philosophy,  which,  mixed  up,  as  they  are, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  vulgarity,  presumption,  and  most  pre- 
posterous taste,  will  convey,  we  think,  no  unfair  specimen  of  a 
class  of  writers  unknown  in  any  former  period  of  our  history, 
but  unluckily,  so  numerous  in  the  present,  as  at  once  to  charac- 
terize and  infest  the  a2;e  and  country  in  which  we  are  living. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  in  thus  describuig  the  qualities  which 
Mr.  Wm.  Hazlitt  and  his  coadjutor  evince  in  the  performance 
before  us,  we  shall  probably  subject  ourselves  to  the  very  charge 
which  we  are  preferring.  Thucydides,  we  remember,  tells  us, 
that  from  the  date  of  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  "  The  received 
meaning  of  words  became  arbitrarily  altered  :  inconsiderate  rash- 
ness, was  counted  manly  courage;  provident  deliberation,  esteemed 
only  a  pretence  for  cowardice  ;  wisdom  was  called  laziness ; 
and  treachery  called  wisdom ;"  and  so  on  through  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  human  nature,  each  taking  the  name,  and 
reciprocally  usurping  or  suffering  under  the  rights  of  the  other. 
Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  our  times  j 
flippancy  is  now,  at  least,  by  those  to  whom  we  at  present  par- 
ticularly allude,  called  wit;  vulgarity  is  thought  to  be  ease  and 
simplicity ;  a  regard  for  religion  is  termed  bigotry ;  and  a  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  good,  and  that  ought  to  be  sacred,  is  honoured 
with  the  name  of  liberality,  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  We 
might  easily  continue  the  parallel  with  respect  to  many  other 
peculiarities  by  which  Thucydides  characterises  the  spirit  of  the 
limes  he  wrote  in,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  let  our  authors 
understand,  that  as  we  belong  to  the  old  schools  both  of  taste 
and  morals,  that  we  designate  their  performance  as  one  of  the 
dullest  and  most  disgusting  productions  that  has  ever  come  be- 
fore us ;  they  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  ;  we  merely  mean 
to  say,  that  it  is  stamped  with  the  impression  of  all  those  quali- 
ties, upon  which  it  is  their  taste  to  pride  themselves ;  it  is  as 
witty,  and  as  profound,  and  as  refined,  and  as  liberal,  as  what 
used  to  be  called  flippancy,  and  shallowness,  and  affectation, 
and  impiety,  can  render  it. 

We  have  judged  it  necessary  to  premise  thus  much  for  the 
information  of  our  readers.  Like  other  periodical  essayists  the 
enlightened  writers  whose  joint  work  we  are  now  considering, 
profess   to  have  many  valuable    observations  to    offer   for   ihe 
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improvement  oftlie  manners,  taste  and  morals  of  the  age,  "which 
they  fancy  themselves  able  to  delineate  ;  but  their  notions  upon 
the  subject  of  good  and  evil  in  tht^se  matters,  like  the  notions 
of  those,  for  vhom  we  presume  Uvj  chiefly  write,  upon  the 
subject  of  meum  and  /uum  (for  tjiese  papers  were  written  origi- 
nally for  the  readt  rs  of  the  Examiner  newspaper)  are  somewhat 
peculiar  and  confused,  we  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
first  to  offer  a  preliminary  remark  or  two,  to  enable  our  less 
enlighti  ned  readers  to  comprehend  the  particular  sense  in  which 
the  proposed  improvements  are  to  be  understood. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  heads,  (say  the  respectable  writers  of 
the"  Round  Table'')  however,  under  which  all  our  subjects  may 
be  classed  ;  and  these  it  will  be  proper  to  mention,  not  so  much  for 
the  necessity  of  any  tuch  classification,  as  for  an  indication  of  the 
particular  views  and  feelings  wiiii  wliich  we  may  liandle  them. 
The  first  is  Manners,  or  the  surface  of  society, — the  secc-nd  is 
Jiiorals,  metaphysically  considered,  or  its  inmost  causes  of  action, 
— the  third  Taste,  or  its  right  feeling  upon  things  both  oNter- 
rial  and  intenial,  which  lies,  as  it  were,  b  twecn  both."  Vol.  I. 
P.  12. 

Having  thus  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  professed 
object  and  real  tendency  of  Mr.  W,  ilazlitt's  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  ethical  lucubrations,  we  might  without  any  impropriety, 
and  without,  as  we  conceive,  robbing  oiu-  readers  of  any  enter- 
tainment close  our  remarks  ;  but  as  we  have  expressed  some 
pretty  strong  opinions  respecting  the  genuine  character  of  the 
essays  before  ns,  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves  to  trouble 
our  leaders  with  a  specimen  or  two,  in  justification  of  the  senti- 
ments we  have  delivered. 

The  subjects  that  our  authors  profess  to  have  principally 
aimed  at  elucidating,  are  Manners,  Taste  and  ISIorals  ,'  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  an  essay  upon  each  of  these  topics;  and 
iirst  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  our  authors  mean  when  they  promise 
us  a  picture  of  manners.  For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  the 
following  edifying  es.say  upon  "  Washerwomen,"  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  singular  interest  of  the  subject ;  but  because  ^ve 
conceive  our  readers  would  rather  hear  our  author  speak  about 
matters  in  which  he  is  really  at  home,  than  follow  him  in  his 
disquisitions  upon  Poetry  or  Politics,  or  Painting  or  Politeness, 
or  any  other  toj>ic  which  he  knows  in  realitv  little  more  of,  than 
that  very  useful  class  of  persons  whose  Matuiers,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  essay,  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  rather 
more  than  ordinary  exactness. 

"    0>"    WASHEUWOMEN. 

^'  Writers,  we  think^  might  oftencr  indulge  themselves  in  direct 
8  picture 
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picture-making,  that  is  to  say,  in  detached  sketches  of  men  and 
things,  which  should  be  to  manners^  what  those  of  Theophrastus 
are  to  character. 

"  Painters  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  to  paint  epics,  or  to 
fill  a  room  with  a  series  of  pictures  on  one  subject.  They  deal 
sometimes  in  single  figures  and  groups;  and  often  exhibit  a  pro- 
founder  feeling  in  these  little  concentrations  of  their  art,  than  in 
subjects  of  a  more  numerous  description.  Tlieir  gusto,  perhaps,  is 
kss  likely  to  be  lost  on  that  very  account.  They  are  no  longer 
Sultans  in  a  seraglio,  but  lovers  with  a  favourite  mistress,  retired 
and  absorbed.  A  Madonna  of  Corregio's,  the  Bath  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Standard  of  Leonardo  du  Vinci,  Titian's  Mistress,  and 
other  single  subjects  or  groups  of  the  great  masters,  are  acknowled- 
ged to  be  among  their  greatest  performances,  some  of  them  their 
greatest  of  all. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  music.  Overtures,  which  are  supposed  fo 
make  allusion  to  the  whole  progress  of  the  story  they  precede,  are 
not  always  the  best  productions  of  the  master  ;  still  less  are  cho- 
russes,  and  quintetts,  and  other  pieces  involving  a  multiplicity 
of  actors.  The  overture  to  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  (Zauberflutc)  is 
worthy  of  the  title  of  the  piece;  it  is  truly  enchanting;  but  what 
iiie  so  intense,  in  their  way,  as  the  duet  of  the  two  lovers.  Ah 
Perdona, — or  the  laughing  trio  in  Cosi  Fan  Tutfe, — or  that  passion- 
ate serenade  in  Don  Giovanni,  D'eh  vieni  alia  Jiitistra,  which 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  rerined  sensuality  !  The  gallant  is  before 
you,  with  his  mandolin  and  his  cap  and  feather,  taking  place  of 
the  nightingale  for  that  amorous  hour;  and  vou  feel  that  the  sounds 
must  inevitiibly  draw  his  mistress  to  the  window.  Their 
iiiteiiseness  even  renders  them  pathetic  ;  and  his  heart  seems  in  ear- 
nest, because  his  senses  are. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  work 
is  large  and  the  subject  numerous,  the  merit  may  not  be  the 
greater  if  all  is  good.  Raphael's  Sacrament  is  a  greater  work  than 
his  Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  his  Transfiguration  would  still  have  been 
tiie  finest  picture  in  the  world,  had  the  second  group  in  the  fore- 
ground been  away  ;  nay,  the  latter  is  supposed,  and,  we  think, 
with  justice,  to  injure  its  effect.  We  only  say  that  there  are  times, 
when  the  nunierousness  may  scatter  the  individual  gu^to  ; — that  the 
greatest  possible  feeling  may  be  proved  without  it  ; — and,  above  all, 
returning  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  that  writers,  like 
painters,  may  sometimes  have  leisure  for  excellent  detached  pieces, 
when  they  want  it  for  larger  productions.  Mere,  then,  is  an 
opportunity  for  them.  Let  them,  i,n  their  intervals  of  history,  or, 
if  they  want  time  for  it,  give  us  portraits  of  humanity.  People 
lament  t-liat  Sappho  did  not  write  more:  but,  at  any  rate, 
her  two  odes  are  worth  twenty  epics  like  Triphiodorus, 

But,  in  portraits  of  this  kind,  writing  will  also  have  a  great 
advantage;  and  may  avoid  what  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  stum- 
bling-block in  paintings  of  a  similar  description.  Between  the 
matter-of-fact  vvoiks  of  the  Dutch  artists,  and  tiie  subtle  composi- 
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tions  of  Hogarth,  there  seems  to  be  a  medium  reserved  only  for  riie 
pen.  The  writer  only  can  tell  you  all  he  means, — can  let  you  into 
his  whole  mind  and  intention.  The  moral  insinuations  of  the 
painter  are,  on  the  one  hand,  apt  to  be  lost  for  want  of  distinctness, 
or  tempted  on  the  other,  by  their  visible  nature,  to  put  on  too  gross 
a  shape.  If  he  leaves  his  meanings  to  be  imagined,  he  may  unfor- 
tunately speak  to  unimaginatc  spectators,  and  generally  does  ;  if  he 
wishes  to  explain  himself  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  will  paint  a 
set  of  comments  upon  his  own  incidents  and  characters,  rather  than 
let  them  tell  for  themselves.  Hogarth  himself,  for  instance,  who 
never  does  any  thing  without  a  sentiment  or  a  moral,  is  too  apt  to 
perk  them  both  in  your  face,  and  to  be  over-redundant  in  his 
combinations.  His  persons,  in  many  instances,  seem  too  much 
taken  away  from  their  proper  indifterence  to  effect,  and  to  be 
made  too  much  of  conscious  agents  and  joint  contributors.  He 
'  o'er-informs  his  tenements.'  His  very  goods  and  chattels  are  di- 
dactic. He  makes  a  capital  remark  of  a  cow's  horn,  and  brings  up 
a  piece  of  cannon  in  aid  of  a  satire  on  vanity.*  It  is  the  writer  only 
who,  without  hurting  the  most  delicate  propriety  of  the  representa- 
tion, can  leave  no  doubt  of  all  his  intentions, — who  can  insinuate 
his  object  in  two  or  three  word?,  to  the  dullest  conception,  and,  in 
conversing  with  the  most  foreign  minds,  take  away  all  the  awkward- 
ness of  interpretation.  What  painting  gains  in  universality  to  the 
eye,  it  loses  by  an  infinite  proportion  in  power  of  suggestion  to  the 
understanding. 

"  There  is  something  of  the  sort  of  sketches  we  are  recom- 
mending in  Sterne :  but  Sterne  had  a  general  connected  object  be- 
fore him,  of  which  the  parts  apparently  detached  were  still  con- 
necting links:  and  while  he  also  is  apt  to  overdo  his  subject  like 
Hogarth,  is  infinitely  less  various  and  powerful.  The  greatest 
master  of  detached  portrait  is  Steele:  but  his  pictures  too  form  a 
sort  of  link  in  a  chain.  Perhaps  the  completest  specimen  of 
what  we  mean  in  the  English  language  is  Shen^tone's  Sc/ioot- 
Mistress,  by  far  his  best  production,  and  a  most  natural,  quiet  and 
touching  old  dame. — But  what?  Are  we  leaving  out  Chaucer'? 
Alas,  we  thought  to  be  doing  something  a  little  original,  and  find  it 
all  existing  already,  and  in  unrivalled  perfection,  in  his  portraits  of 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ;  We  can  only  dilate,  and  vary  upon  his 
principle. 

"  But  we  are  making  a  very  important  preface  to  what  may  turn 
out  a  very  trifling  subject ;  and  must  request  the  reader  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  homely  specimen  we  are  about  to  give  him,  after  all 
this  gravity  of  recommendation.  Not  that  we  would  apologise  for 
homeliness,  as  homeliness.  The  beauty  of  this  unlimited  power  of 
suggestion  in  writing  is,  that  you  may  take  up  the  driest  and  most 


"  *  See  the  cannon  going  off  in  the  turbulent  portrait  of  a  General- 
Officer:  and  the  cow's  head  coming  just  over  that  of  the  citizen  who 
is  walking  with  his  wife." 
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common-place  of  all  possible  subjects,  and  strike  a  light  out  of  it 
to  warm  your  intellect  and  your  heart  by.  The  fastidious  habits 
of  polished  life  generally  incline  us  to  reject,  as  incapable  of  inte- 
resting; us,  whatever  does  not  present  itself  in  a  graceful  shape  of  its 
own,  and  a  ready  made  suit  of  ornaments.  But  some  of  the 
plainest  weeds  become  beautiful  under  the  microscope.  It  is 
the  benevolent  provision  of  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  you  feel 
the  necessity  of  extracting  interest  from  common  things,  you  are 
enabled  to  do  so; — and  the  very  least  that  this  familiarity  with 
homeliness  will  do  for  us  is  to  render  our  artificial  delicacy  less 
liable  to  annoyance,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  grasp  the  nettles 
till  they  obey  us. 

"  The  reader  sees  that  we  are  Wordsworthians  enough  not  to 
confine  our  tastes  to  the  received  elegancies  of  society  ;  and,  in  one 
respect,  we  go  farther  than  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for,  though  as  fond, 
perhaps,  of  the  country  as  he,  we  can  manage  to  please  ourselves  ia 
the  very  thick  of  cities,  and  even  find  there  as  much  reason  to  do 
justice  to  Providence,  as  he  does  in  the  haunts  of  sportsmen,  and 
anglers,  and  all-devouring  insects. 

*'  To  think,  for  instance,  of  that  laborious  and  inelegant  class  of 
the  commun\ty,  —  JFashenoomen,  and  of  all  the  hot,  disagreeable, 
dabbing,  smokmg,  splashing,  kitcheny,  cold-dining,  anti-compauy- 
receiving  associations,  to  which  they  give  rise. — What  can  be  more 
annoying  to  any  tasteful  lady  or  gentleman,  at  their  first  waking  in 
the  morning,  than  when  that  dreadful  thump  at  the  door  comes,  an- 
nouncing the  tub-tumbling  viragoes,  with  their  brawny  arms  and 
brawling  voices?  We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that  our 
taste,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  for  waslierwomen  ;  vve  prefer 
Dryads  and  Naiads,  and  the  figures  that  resemble  them  ; — 

'  Fair  forms,  that  glance  amid  the  green  of  woods. 
Or  from  the  waters  give  their  sidelong  shapes 
Half  swelling.' 

Yet,  we  have  lain  awake  sometimes  in  a  street  in  town,  after  this- 
first  confounded  rap,  and  pleased  ourselves  with  reflecting  how 
equally  the  pains  and  enjoyments  of  this  world  are  dealt  out,  and 
what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  any  set  of 
one's  felluw-creatures  and  their  humours,  when  our  knowledge  has 
acquired  humility  enough  to  look  at  them  steadily. 

The  reader  knows  the  knock  which  we  mean.  It  comes  like  a 
lump  of  lead,  and  instantly  wakes  the  maid,  whose  business  it  is  to 
get  up,  though  she  pretends  not  to  hear  it.  Another  knock  is  ine- 
vitable, and  it  comes,  and  then  another ;  but  still  Betty  does  not  stir, 
or  stirs  only  to  put  herself  in  a  still  snugger  posture,  knowing 
very  well  that  they  must  knock  again.  "  How,  'drat  that  Betty," 
says  oi.e  of  the  washerwomen;  '•  she  hears  as  well  as  we  do,  but  the 
deuce  a  bit  will  she  move  till  we  give  another  ;"  and  at  the  word 
another,  down  goes  the  knocker  again.  "  It's  very  odd,"  says  the 
JOtiaster  of  the  house,  mumbling  from  under  the  bed-clothes,  "  ihaf 
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Betty  does  not  get  up  to  let  the  people  in;  I've  heard  that  knocker  th  re?* 
times." — "  Oh,"  returns  the  inistress,  "  she's  as  lazy  as  she's  high," 
—and  off  goes  ihe  chamber-bell  ; — by  which  time  Molly,  who  begins 
to  lose  her  sympathy  with  her  fellow. servant  in  impatience  of  what 
is  going  on,  gives  her  one  or  two  conclusive  digs  in  the  side;  when 
the  other  gels  up,  and  rubbing  her  eyes  and  mumbling,  and  hasten- 
ing and  shrugging  herself  down  stairs,  opens  the  door  with — '^  Lard, 
^Irs.  Watson,  I  hope  you  haven't  been  standing  here  long?' — • 
*  Standing  here  long  !  Mrs  Betty  !  Oh  riont  tell  me  ;  people  might 
stand  starving  their  legs  otf,  before  youM  put  a  finger  out  of  bed.' 
— '  Oh  don't  say  so,  Mrs.  Watson;  I'm  sure  I  always  rises  at  the 
first  knock  ;  and  there — you'll  find  every  thing  comfortable  below, 
with  a  nice  hock  of  ham,  which  I  made  John  leave  for  you.'  At 
this  the  washerwomen  leave  their  mumbling,  and  shuffle  down  stairs, 
hoping  to  see  Mrs.  Betty  early  at  breakfast.  Here,  after  warming 
themselves  at  the  copper,  taking  a  mutual  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
getting  things  ready  for  the  wash,  they  takea  sna^k  at  the  promised 
hock;  for  people  of  this  profession  have  always  their  appetite  at 
hand,  anil  every  interval  of  labour  is  invariably  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  something  at  the  end  of  it.  '  Well,'  says  Mrs.  Watson, 
finishing  the  last  cut,  '  some  people  thinks  themselves  mighty  gene- 
rous for  leaving  one  what  little  they  can't  eat  ;  but,  howsamever, 
it's  better  than  nothing.' — *  Ah,'  says  Mrs  Jones,  who  is  a  minor 
genius,  *  one  must  take  what  one  can  get  now-a-days ;  but  Squire 
Hervey's  for  my  money. — '  Squire  Hcrvey  !'  rejoins  Mrs  Watson, 
'  what's  that  the  great  what's-his-name  as  lives  yonder  ,' — '  Aye,' 
returns  Mrs  Jones,  '  him  as  has  a  niece  and  nevvy,  as  they  say  eats 
him  out  of  house  and  land  ;' — and  here  commences  the  history  of  all 
the  last  week  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  round,  which  continues 
amidst  the  dipping  of  splashing  fists,  the  rumbling  of  suds,  and  the 
creaking  of  wringings  out,  till  an  hour  or  two  are  elapsed  ;  and 
then  for  another  snack  and  a  pinch  of  snuff,  till  the  resumption  ol 
another  hour's  labour  or  so  brings  round  the  time  for  first 
breakfast.  Then,  having  had  nothing  to  signify  since  five,  they  sit 
down  at  half-past  six  in  the  wash-house,  to  take  their  own  meal  be- 
fore the  seivants  meet  at  the  general  one.  This  is  the  chief  mo- 
ment of  enjoyment.  They  have  just  laboured  enough  to  make  the 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  welcome,  are  at  an  interesting  point  of  the 
conversation,  (for  there  they  contrive  to  leave  off  on  purpose,)  and 
so  down  they  sit,  fatigued  and  happy,  with  their  red-elbows  and 
white  ctMTUgated  fingers,  to  a  tub  turned  upside  down,  and  a  dish  of 
good  christian  souchong,  fit  for  a  body  to<lrink. 

We  could  dwell  a  good  deal  upon  this  point  of  time,  but  we  have 
already,  we  fear,  ran  out  our  limits:  and  shall  only  admonish  the 
fastidious  reader,  who  thinks  he  has  all  the  taste  and  means  of  en- 
joyment to  himself,  how  he  looks  with  scorn  upon  two  persons,  who 
are  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  happiest  couple  of  human  beings  ia 
the  street,— who  have  discharged  their  duty,  have  earned  their  en- 
joyment, and  have  health  and  spirits  to  relish  it  to  the  full.  A 
washerwoman's  cup  of  tea  may  vie  with  the  first  drawn  cork  at  a 
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bon  vivant's  table,  and  the  complacent  opening  of  licr  snuff-box 
^vith  that  of  the  most  triumphant  politician  over  a  scheme  of  parti- 
tion. We  say  nothing  of  tiie  continuation  of  their  labours,  of  the 
scandal  they  resume,  or  the  comphiints  rhey  pour  forth,  when  they 
first  set  off  again  in  the  indolence  of  a  satisfied  appethe,  at  the  quan- 
tity of  work  wiiich  the  mistress  of  tlie  house,  above  all  other 
mistresses  is  sure  to  heap  upon  them.  Scandal  and  comjjlaint,  in 
these  instances,  do  not  hurt  the  complacency  of  our  reflections  ; 
they  are  in  tlieir  proper  sphere  ;  and  are  nothing  but  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  the  day's  work,  and  are  so  much  vent  to  the  animal  spirits. 
Even  the  unpleasant  day  which  the  work  causes  up  stairs  in  some 
houses, — the  visitors  which  it  excludes,  and  the  leg  of  mutton  which 
it  hinders  from  roasting,  are  only  so  much  enjoyment  kept  back 
and  contracted,  in  order  to  be  made  keener  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Beauty  itself  is  indebted  to  it,  and  draws  from  that  steaming  out- 
house and  splashing  tub  the  well-fitting  robe  that  gives  out  its 
figure,  and  the  snoiwy  cap  that  contrasts  its  curls  and  its  complex- 
ion. In  short  whenever  we  hear  a  washerwoman  at  her  foaming 
work,  or  see  her  plodding  towards  us  with  her  jolly  warm  face,  her 
mob  cap,  her  black  stockings,  clattering  patens,  and  tub  at  arm's 
lergth  resting  on  her  hip-joint,  we  look  upon  her  as  a,  living  lesson 
to  us  to  make  the  most  both  of  time  and  comfort,  and  as  a  sort  of 
allegorical  union  of  pain  and  pleasure,  a  little  too  much,  perhaps, 
in  the  style  of  Rubens."     Vol.  II.  P.  J77,. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  tlie  above  highly  beauti- 
ful account  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  "  Washerwomen",  we 
have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  our  author  has  pro- 
bably enjoyed  greater  means  of  cultivating  tiiis  acquaintance, 
than  we  can  pretend  to  claim ;  but  we  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  genteel  air  with  which  he  introduces  his  subject!  such 
familiarity  with  Music,  and  Painting,  and  Poetry,  and  Metaphy- 
sics !  and  all  as  they  are  connected  with  "  Washerwomen"  !  And 
then  his  knovvledge  in  ancient  literature  is  very  considerable  ; 
though  we  could  have  wished  he  had  not  mistaken  poor 
Tryphiodorus  for  an  epic  poem ;  we  agree  however,  with  our 
learned  author  in  thinking  that  two  of  Sappho's  odes  are 
worth  twenty  of  him  ;  the  remark  is  acute  and  shews  reflection. 

The  next  paper  which  we  shall  select  is  upon  a  subject  con- 
nected with  Taste.  What  the  essay  we  are  about  to  extract  di- 
rectly refers  to,  we  are  not  very  well  able  to  divine  ;  it  is  said, 
hovvever  to  be  upon  a  thing  called  "  Gusto,"  which  we  are  con- 
vinced is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  most  inaccessible  things  in 
being  ;  inasmuch  as  we  perceive  that  even  Mr.  William  Hazlitt  a 
declared  metaphysician,  writing  professedly  upon  this  guito, 
has  not  been  able  to  acquire  or  to  convey  one  single  idea  upon 
the  subject,  which  when  put  into  langnage  is  not  complete, 
uuqualitied  and  peremptory  nonsense. 

"  ox 
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*'  ON    GUSTO, 

"Gusto  in  art  is  power  or  passion  defining  any  object.— It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  explain  this  term  in  what  relates  to  expression  (of 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  highest  degree)  as  in  what  n  lates  to 
things  without  expression,  to  the  natural  appearance  of  objects,  as 
mere  colour  or  form.  In  one  sense,  huwevei,  there  is  hardly  any 
object  entirely  devoid  of  expression,  without  some  character  of 
power  belonging  to  it,  some  precise  association  with  pleasure  or 
pain  :  and  it  is  in  giving  this  truth  of  character  from  the  truth  of 
feeling,  whether  in  the  highest  or  the  lowest  degree,  but  always  in 
the  highest  degree  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  that  gusto 
consists. 

"  There  is  a  gusto  in  the  colouring  of  Titian.  Not  only  do  his 
heads  seem  to  think — his  bodies  seem  to  feel  This  is  what  the 
Italians  mean  by  the  71101  b/dezza  of  his  flesh-colour.  It  seems  sen- 
sitive and  alive  all  over;  not  merely  to  have  the  look  and  texture 
of  flesh,  but  the  feeling  in  itself.  For  example,  the  limbs  of  his  fe- 
male figures  have  a  luxurious  softness  and  delicacy,  which  appears 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder.  As  the  objects  themselves 
in  nature  would  produce  an  impression  on  the  sense,  distinct  from 
every  other  object,  and  having  something  divine  in  it,  which  the 
heart  owns  and  the  imagination  consecrates,  the  objects  in  the  pic- 
ture preserve  the  same  impression,  absolute,  unimpaired,  stamped 
with  all  the  truth  of  passion,  the  pride  of  the  eye,  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Rubens  makes  his  flesh-colour  like  flowers;  Albano's 
is  like  ivory;  Titian's  is  like  flesh,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  painters,  as  the  skin  is  from  a  piece  of 
white  or  red  drapery  thrown  over  it.  The  blood  circulates  here 
and  there,  the  blue  veins  just  appear,  the  rest  is  distinguished 
throughout  only  by  that  sort  of  tinging  sensation  to  the  eye,  which 
the  body  feels  within  itself.  This  is  gusto. — Vandyke's  flesh-colour, 
though  it  has  great  truth  and  purity,  wants  gusto.  It  has  not  the 
internal  character,  the  living  principle  in  it.  It  is  a  smooth  sur- 
face, not  a  warm,  moving  mass.  It  is  painted  without  passion,  with 
indifference.  The  hand  only  has  been  concerned.  The  impression 
slides  off  from  the  eye,  and  does  not,  like  the  tones  of  Titian's  pen- 
cil, leave  a  sting  behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  spectater.  The  eve 
does  not  acquire  a  taste  or  appetite  for  what  it  sees.  In  a  word, 
gusto  in  painting  is  where  the  impression  made  on  one  sense  excites 
by  affinity  those  of  another. 

**  Michael  Angelo's  forms  arc  full  of  gusto.  They  every  where  ob- 
trude the  sense  of  power  upon  the  eye.  His  limbs  convey  an  idea 
of  muscular  strength,  of  moral  grandeur,  and  even  of  intellectual 
dignity  :  they  are  firm,  commanding,  broad,  and  massy,  capable  of 
executing  with  ease  the  determined  purposes  of  the  will.  His  faces 
Lave  no  other  expression  than  his  figures,  conscious  power  and  ca- 
pacity. They  appear  only  to  think  what  they  shall  do,  and  to  know 
that  they  can  do  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  his  style 
is  hard  and  masculine.  It  is  the  reverse  of  Corregio's,  which  is 
efTeminate.  That  is,  the  gusto  of  Michael  Angelo  consists  in  ex- 
pressing 
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pressing  energy  of  will  without  proportionable  sensibility,  Corregio's. 
in  expressing  exquisite  sensibility  without  energy  of  will.  In  Corre- 
gio's faces  as  well  as  figures  we  see  neither  bones  nor  muscles,  but 
then  what  a  soul  is  there,  full  of  sweetness  and  of  grace — pure, 
playful,  soft,  angelical!  There  is  sentiment  enough  in  a  hand 
painted  by  Corregio  to  set  up  a  school  of  history  painters.  When- 
ever we  look  at  the  hands  of  Corregio's  women  or  of  Raphael's,  we 
always  wish  to  touch  them. 

*'  Again,  Tiiian's  landscapes  have  a  prodigious  gusto,  both  in  the 
colouring  and  forms.  We  shall  never  forget  one  that  we  saw  many 
years  ago  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  of  Acteon  hunting.  It  had  a 
brown,  mellow,  autumnal  look.  The  sky  v/as  of  the  co- 
lour of  stone.  The  winds  seemed  to  sing  through  the  rustling 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  already  you  might  hear  the  twanging 
of  bows  resound  through  the  tansjled  mazes  of  the  wood.  Mr. 
West,  we  understand,  has  this  landscape.  He  will  know  if  this  des- 
cription of  it  is  just.  The  landscape  back-ground  of  the  St,  Peter 
Martyr  is  another ,weU  known  instance  of  the  power  of  this  great 
painter  to  give  a  romantic  interest  and  an  appropriate  character  to 
the  objects  of  his  pencil,  where  every  circumstance  adds  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  scene, — the  bold  trunks  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  the  trail- 
ing ground  plants,  with  that  cold  convent  spire  rising  in  the  distance, 
amidst  the  blue  sapphire  mountains  and  the  golden  sky. 

"  Rubens  has  a  great  deal  of  gusto  in  his  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  and 
in  all  that  expresses  motion,  but  in  nothing  else.  Rembrandt  has 
it  in  every  thing  ;  every  thing  in  his  pictures  has  a  tangible  charac- 
ter. If  he  puts  a  diamond  in  the  ear  of  a  Burgomaster's  wife,  it 
is  of  the  first  water;  and  his  furs  and  stufl's  are  proofs  against  a 
Russian  winter.  Raphael's  gusto  was  only  in  expression  ;  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  character  of  any  thing  but  the  human  form.  The 
dryness  and  poverty  of  his  style  in  other  respects  is  a  phenomenon 
in  the  art.  His  trees  are  like  sprigs  of  grass  stuck  in  a  book  of 
botanical  specimens.  Was  it  that  Raphael  never  had  time  to  go 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rome  ?  ^  hat  he  was  always  in  the  streets, 
at  church,  or  in  the  bath  ?  He  was  not  one  of  the  Society  of 
Arcadians  *. 

*'  Claude's  landscapes,  perfect  as  they  are,  want  gusto.  This  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  They  are  perfect  abstractions  of  the  visible 
images  of  things  ;  they  speak  the  vibible  language  of  nature  truly. 
They  resemble  a  mirror  or  a  microscope.  '1  o  the  eye  only  they 
are  more  perfect  than  any  other  landscapes  that  e\ei  were  or  will  be 


*  "  Raphael  not  only  could  not  paint  a  landscape;  he  could 
not  paint  people  in  a  landscape.  He  could  not  have  painted  the 
heads  or  the  figures,  or  even  the  dresses  of  the  St.  l*eter  Martyr. 
His  figures  have  aKvays  an  in-door  look,  that  is,  a  set,  determined, 
voluntary,  dramatic  character,  arising  from  their  own  passions,  or 
a  watchfulness  of  those  of  others,  and  want  that  wild  uncertainty 
of  expression,  which  is  connected  with  the  accidents  of  nature 
and  the  changes  of  the  elements.     He  has  nothing  romantic  about 

him.' 

painted  ; 
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painted ;  they  give  more  of  nature,  as  cognizable  by  one  sense 
alone  ;  but  they  lay  an  oqual  stress  on  all  visible  impressions  ;  they 
do  not  interpret  one  sense  by  another;  they  do  not  distinguish  the 
character  of  different  objects  as  we  are  taught,  and  can  only  be 
taught,  to  distinguish  them  by  their  effect  on  the  different  senses. 
That  is,  his  eye  wanted  imagination  ;  it  did  not  strongly  sympa- 
thize with  his  other  faculties.  He  saw  the  atmosphere,  but  he  did 
not  feel  it.  He  painted  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  rock  in  the  fore- 
ground as  smooth — with  as  complete  an  abstraction  of  the  gross, 
tangible  impression,  as  any  other  part  of  the  picture;  his  trees  are 
perfectly  beautiful,  but  quite  immoveable;  they  have  a  look  of 
enchantment.  In  short,  his  landscapes  are  unequalled  imitations 
of  nature,  released  from  its  subjection  to  the  elements,— as  if  all 
objects  were  become  a  delightful  fairy  vision,  and  the  eye  had 
rarelied  and  refined   away  the  oilier  senses. 

"  The  gusto  in  the  Greek  statues  is  of  a  very  singular  kind. 
The  sense  of  perfect  form  nearly  occupies  the  whole  mind,  and 
hardly  suffers  it  to  dwell  on  any  other  feeling.  It  seems  enough  for 
them  to  be,  without  acting  or  suffering.  Their  forms  are  ideal, 
spiritual.  Their  beauty  is  power.  By  their  beauty  they  are 
raised  above  the  frailties  of  pain  or  passion  ;  by  their  beauty  they 
are  deified. 

"  The  infinite  quantity  of  dramatic  invention  in  Shakspeare 
takes  from  his  gusto.  The  power  he  delights  to  shew  is  not  in- 
tense, but  discursive.  He  never  insists  on  any  thing  as  much  as 
he  might,  except  a  quibble.  jMilton  has  great  gusto.  He  repeats 
his  blow  twice;  grapples  with  and  exhausts  his  subject.  His 
imagination  has  a  double  relish  of  its  objects,  an  inveterate  at- 
tachment to  the  things  he  describes,  and  to  the  words  describing 
them. 


Or  where  Chineses  drive 


^Vith  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  lighl.' 
»     *♦     *•♦*     »     *     **"*     * 

*  Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.' 

There  is  a  gusto  in  Pope's  compliments,  in  Dryden's  satires,  and 
Prior's  tales ;  and  among  prose-writers,  Boccacio  and  Rabelais 
had  the  mos;  of  it.  We  will  only  mention  one  other  work  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  full  of  gustu,  and  that  is,  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
If  it  is  not,  we  are  altogether  mistaken  in  our  notions  on  this  deli- 
cate subject."     P.  20. 

We  have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  any  remarks,  either  in 
the  way  of  explanatioti  or  objection,  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  above  truly  profound  essay ;  our  author  is  not  obliged  to 
furnish  us  with  understanding,  and  we  candidly  confess  that  our 
understandnig,  such  as  it  is,  is  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the 
tliick  darkness  in  which  ISlr.  VVnj.  Hazlitt  loves  to  envelope  his 
ideas.     To  speak  out,  aUhot<gh  we  have  a  high  respect  for  na- 

f  urql 
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tural  genius,  and  for  the  natural  genius  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hazlitt  in 
paiticular,  yet  we  think  that  we  have  had  occasion  very  fre- 
quently to  remark,  that  when  a  writer  ventures  upon  subjects 
upon  which  he  is  grossly  uninformed,  trusting  to  natural  genius 
alone,  he  is  extremely  apt  to  fall  into  mistakes,  which  it  is  as 
well  to  avoid,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  not  appearing  ridi- 
culous. This  observation  of  ours  is  not  quite  so  refined  and 
metaphysical  as  some  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  incontrovertible. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  essays 
contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  truly  charming  essay 
upon  "  Washerwomen,"  which  is  extracted  above,  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  production  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt;  the  following  essay 
''  Upon  the  Causes  of  Methodism,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr, 
Hazlitt  himself.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  its  merit,  ic  will 
be  necessary  to  view  it  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  These  papers,  as  we  before  had  occasion  to 
observe,  were  originally  intended  for  the  readers  of  the  "  Exa- 
miner" Newspaper ;  consequently  it  would,  in  truth,  have  shewn 
great  want  of  judgment,  had  our  author  attempted  to  preserve 
the  tone  of  good  society ;  his  object  was  to  excite  the  applause 
and  esteem  of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  assemble  in 
pot-houses  on  Sundays ;  and,  accordingly,  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  has  managed  to  subdue  any  thing  like  a  regard  to  de- 
cency and  good  manners,  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  As  in 
the  essay  upon  *^  Washerwomen,"  so  especially  in  the  following 
paper  upon"  Methodism,"  a  feeling  of  low- life,  a  smell,  as  it 
were,  of  smoke  and  tobacco,  is  successfully  kept  up ;  but  super- 
added to  this  appropriate  grace,  there  is,  in  what  we  are  now- 
going  to  extract,  so  much  thorough  and  unaffected  bad  principle, 
as  must  render  Mr.  Hazlitt  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  enlight- 
ened party  in  which  he  has  enrolled  himself. 

"    ON    THE    CAUSES    OF    METHODISM. 

"  The  first  Methodist  on  record  was  David.  He  was  the  first 
eminent  person  we  read  of,  who  made  a  regular  compromise 
between  religion  and  morality,  between  faith  and  good  works. 
After  any  trifling  peccadillo  in  point  of  conduct,  as  a  murder, 
adultery,  perjury,  or  the  like,  he  ascended  with  his  harp  into  some 
high  tower  ot  lu^  palace;  and  having  chaunted,  in  a  solemn  strain 
of  poetical  insjUjaUon,  the  praises*  of  piety  and  virtue,  made  his 
peace  with  heaven  and  his  own  conscience.  This  extraordinary 
genius,  in  the  midst  of  his  personal  errors,  retained  the  same  lofty 
abstract  enthusiasm  for  the  favourite  objects  of  his  contemplation; 
the  character  of  the  poet  and  the  prophet  remained  unimpaired  by 
ihe  vices  of  the  tnun — 

**  Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind  j" 

and 
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and  the  best  test  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  elevation 
of  his  sentiments,  is,  that  they  were  proof  against  his  practice. 
The  Gnostics  afterwards  maintained,  that  it  was  no  matter  what 
a  man's  actions  were,  so  that  his  understanding  was  not  debauched 
by  them — so  that  his  opinions  continued  uncontaminated,  and  his 
heart,  as  the  phrase  is,  right  towards  God.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
sect  (whatever  name  it  might  go  b}')  is  as  old  as  human  nature 
itself;  for  it  has  existed  ever  since  there  was  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  passions  and  the  understanding — between  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  desire  to  be.  The  principle  of  Methodism  is  nearly 
allied  to  hypocrisy,  and  almost  unavoidably  slides  into  it:  yet  it  is 
not  the  same  thing;  for  we  can  hardly  call  any  one  a  hypocrite, 
however  much  at  variance  his  professions  and  his  actions,  who 
really  wishes  to  be  what  he  would  be  thought. 

"  The  Jewish  bard,  whom  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
class  of  devotees,  was  of  a  sanguine  and  robust  temperament.    Whe- 
ther he  chose  "  to  sinner  it  or  saint  it,"  he  did  both  most  royally, 
with  a  fulness  of  gusto,  and  carried  off  his  penances  and  Vm  faux-pas 
in  a  style  of  oriental  grandeur.     This  is  by  no  means  the  character 
of  his  followers  among  ourselves,  who  are  a  most  pitiful  set.     They 
may  rather  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  religious  invalids ;  as 
the  refuse  of  all  that  is  weak  and  unsound  in  body  and  mind.     To 
speak  of  them  as  they  deserve,  they  are  not  well  in  the  ilesh,  and 
therefore  they  take  refuge  in  the  spirit ;  they  aro  not  comfortable 
here,  and  they  seek  for  the  life  to  come ;  they  are  deficient  in  stea- 
diness of  moral  principle,  and  they  trust  to  grace  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ;  they  are  dull  and  gross  in  apprehension,  and  therefore 
they  are  glad  to  substitute  faith  for  reason,  and  to  plunge  in  the 
dark,  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  superior  wisdom,  into  every 
species  of  mystery  and  jargon.     This  is  the  history  of  Methodism, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  a  religion  with  its  slabbering-bib  and 
go-cart.     It  is  a  bastard  kind  of  Popery,   stripped  of  its  painted 
pomp  and  outward  ornaments,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism. 
"  The  whole  need  not  a  physician."     Popery  owed  its  success  to 
its  constant  appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
The  Church  of  England  deprives  the  Methodists  of  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  the  Jtomish  Church  ;  but  it  has  left  open  to  them  the  ap- 
peal to  the  indolence,  the  ignorance,  and  the  vices  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  evangelical 
preaching  is  the  same — both  are  a  religion  by  proxy.     What  the 
one  did  by  auricular  confession,  absolution,  penance,  pictures,  and 
crucifixes,    the  other  does,    even  more  compendiously,  by  grace, 
election,  faith  without  works,  and  words  without  meaning. 

"  Jn  the  first  place,  the  same  reason  makes  a  man  a  religious 
enthusiast  that  makes  a  man  an  enthusiast  in  any  other  way,  an 
uncomfortable  mind  in  an  uncomfortable  body.  Poets,  authors, 
and  artists  in  general,  have  been  ridiculed  for  a  pining,  puritanical, 
poverty-struck  appearance,  which  has  been  attributed  to  their  real 
poverty.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
their  being  poets,  artists,  &c.  has  been  owing  to  their  original  po- 
verty 
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verty  of  spirit  and  weakness  of  constitution.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  will  seek  to  go  out  of 
themse.ves  into  an  ideal  world.  Persons  in  strong  health  and  spi- 
•its,  who  take  plenty  of  air  and  exercise,  who  are  '  in  favour  with 
their  stars,'  and  have  a  thorough  relish  of  the  good  things  of  this 
iite,  seldom  devote  themselves  in  despair  to  religion  or  the  Muses. 
8  Sedentary,  nervous,  hypochondriacal  people,  on  the  contrary,  are 
forced,  for  want  of  an  appetite  for  the  real  and  substantial,  to  look 
out  for  a  more  airy  food  and  speculative  comforts.  '  Conceit  in 
weakest  bodies  strongest  v/orks.'  A  journeyman  sign-painter, 
who>5e  lungs  have  imbibed  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  effluvia  of 
white  lead,  will  be  seized  with  a  fantastic  passion  for  the  stage ;  and 
Mawworm,  tired  of  standing  behind  his  counter,  was  eager  to  mount 
a  tub,  mistaking  the  suppression  of  his  animal  spirits  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Ghost!*  If  you  live  near  a  chapel  or 
tabernacle  in  London,  you  may  almost  always  tell,  from  ph^siog- 
nomical  signs,  which  of  the  passengers  will  turn  the  corner  to  go 
there.  We  were  once  staying  in  a  remote  place  in  the  country, 
where  a  chapel  of  this  sort  had  been  erected  by  the  force  of  mis- 
sionary zeai  ;  and  one  morning,  we  perceived  a  long  procession  of 
people  coming  from  the  next  town  to  the  consecration  of  this  same 
chapel.  Never  was  there  such  a  set  of  scarecrows.  Melancholy- 
tailors,  consumptive  hair-dressers,  squinting  coblers,  women  with 
child  or  in  the  ague,  made  up  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  pious  caval- 
cade. The  pastor  of  this  half-starved  flock,  we  confess,  came 
riding  after,  with  a  more  goodly  aspect,  as  if  he  had  *  with  sound 
of  bell  been  knullcd  to  church,  and  sat  at  good  mens  feasts.'  He 
had  in  truth  lately  married  a  thriving  widow,  and  been  pampered 
with  hot  suppers,  to  strengthen  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  We  have 
seen  several  of  these  *  round  fat  oily  men  of  God, 

*  That  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew.* 

They  grow  sleek  and  corpulent  by  getting  into  better  pasture,  but 
they  do  not  appear  healthy.  They  retain  the  original  sin  of  their 
constitution,  an  atrabilious  taint  in  their  complexion,  and  do  not 
put  a  right-down,  hearty,  honest,  good-looking  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter, like  the  regular  clergy. 

"  Again,  Methodism,  by  its  leading  doctrines,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  for  all  those,  who  have  an  equal  facility  in  sinning  and  re- 
penting,— in  whom  the  tpirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak, — who 
have  neither  fortitude  to  withstand  temptation,  nor  to  silence  the 
ailmonitions  of  conscience, — who  like  the  the  theory  of  religion 


'*  *  Oxberry's  manner  of  acting  this  character  is  a  very  edifying 
comment  on  the  text:  he  flings  his  arms  about,  like  those  of  a 
figure  pulled  by  strings,  and  seems  actuated  by  a  pure  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation, as  if  one  blast  of  folly  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole 
fmme, 

"  And  filled  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense." 

better 
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better  than  the  practice, — and  who  are  willing  to  inrlulge  in  all 
the  raptures  of  speculative  devotion,  without  being  tied  down  to 
the  dull,  literal  performance  of  its  duties.  There  is  a  general  pro- 
pensity in  the  human  mind  (even  in  the  most  vicious)  t©  pay  virtue 
a  distant  homage;  and  this  desire  is  only  checked,  by  the  fear  of 
condemning  ourselves  by  our  own  acknowledgments.  What  an 
admirable  expedient  then  in  *  that  burning  and  shining  light,' 
Whileficld,  and  his  associates,  to  make  this  very  disposition  to  ad- 
mire and  extol  the  highest  patterns  of  goodness,  a  substitute  for, 
instead  of  an  obligation  to,  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  allow  us  to  be 
quit  for  '  the  vice  that  most  easily  besets  us,'  by  canting  lamenta- 
tions over  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  loud  hosannahs  to 
the  Son  of  David!  How  comfortably  this  doctrine  must  sit  on  all 
those  who  are  loth  to  give  up  old  habits  of  vice,  or  are  just  tasting 
the  sweets  of  new  ones  ;  on  the  withered  hag  who  looks  back  on  a 
life  of  dissipation,  or  the  young  devotee  who  looks  forward  to  a  life 
of  pleasure:  the  knavish  tradesman  retiring  from  business,  or  en- 
tering on  it:  the  battered  rake;  the  sneaking  politician,  who  trims 
between  his  place  and  his  conscience,  wriggling  between  heaven  and 
earth,  a  miserable  two-legged  creature,  with  sanctified  face  and 
fawning  gestures;  the  maudling  sentimentalist,  the  religious  pros- 
titute, the  disinterested  poet-laurcat,  the  humane  war-contractor, 
or  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  !  This  scheme  happily 
turns  morality  into  a  sinecure,  takes  all  the  practical  drudgery  and 
trouble  off  your  hands,  '  and  sweet  religion  makes  a  rhapsody  of 
words.'  Its  proselytes  besiege  the  gates  of  heaven,  like  sturdy  beg- 
gars about  the  doors  of  the  great,  lie  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
divine  grace,  sigh  and  groan  and  bawl  out  for  mercy,  expose  their 
sores  and  blotches  to  excite  commiseration,  and  cover  the  deformi- 
ties of  their  nature  with  a  garb  of  borrowed  righteousness  ! 

"  The  jargon  and  nonsense  which  are  so  stutJiously  inculcated  in 
the  system,  are  another  powerful  recommendation  of  it  to  the  vul- 
gar. It  does  not  impose  any  tax  upon  the  understanding.  Its 
essence  is  to  be  unintelligible.  It  is  a  carte  hlanche  for  ignorance 
and  folly  !  Those  *  numbers  without  number,'  who  are  either  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  think  connectedly  or  rationally  on  any  subject, 
are  at  once  released  from  every  obligation  of  the  kind,  by  being  told 
that  faith  and  reason  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  greater 
the  impossibility,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  faith.  A  set  of 
phrases  which,  without  conveying  any  distinct  idea,  excite  our 
W'ondtT,  our  fear,  our  curiosity  and  desires,  which  let  loose  the 
imagination  of  the  gaping  multitude,  and  confound  and  baffle  com- 
mon sense,  are  the  common  stock-in-trnde  of  the  conventicle.  They 
never  stop  for  the  distinctions  of  the  understanding,  and  have  thus 
got  the  start  of  other  sects,  who  are  so  hemmed  in  with  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  reasons  for  their  opinions,  that  they  cannot  get  on  at 
all.  *  Vital  Christianity'  is  no  other  than  an  attempt  to  lower  all 
religion  to  the  level  of  the  capacities  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
One  of  their  favourite  places  of  worship  combines  the  noise  and 
turbulence  of  a  .drunken  brawl  at  an  ale-house,  with  the  indecen- 
cies 
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-ics  of  a  bagnio.  They  strive  to  gain  a  vertigo  by  abandoning  their 
icason,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  intoxications  of  a  distempered 
:ea],  that 

'  Dissolves  them  into  extasies, 
And  brings  all  heaven  before  their  eyes.' 

"  Religion,  without  superstition,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
fanaticism,  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  almost  every  sect  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  perversion  of  its  essence,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  world  The  INIethodists  have  greased  the  boots  of 
the  Presbyterians,  and  they  have  done  well.  While  the  latter  are 
weighing  their  doubts  and  scruples  to  the  division  of  a  hair,  and 
shivering  on  the  narrow  brink  that  divides  philosophy  from  religion, 
the  former  plunge  without  remorse  into  hell-Hamcs,— soar  on  the 
wings  of  divine  love, — are  carried  away  with  the  motions  of  the 
spirit, — are  lost  in  the  abyss  of  unfathomable  mysteries,  election, 
reprobation,  predestination, — and  revel  in  a  sea  of  boundless  non- 
sense. It  is  a  gulf  that  swallows  up  every  thing.  The  cold,  the 
calculating,  and  the  dry,  are  not  to  the  taste  of  the  many;  religion 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  preternatural  world,  and  it  in  general  re- 
quires preternatural  excitements  to  keep  it  alive.  If  it  takes  a  de- 
finite consistent  form,  it  loses  its  interest :  to  produce  its  effect,  it 
must  come  in  the  shape  of  an  apparition.  Our  quacks  treat  grown 
people  as  nurses  do  children ; — terrify  them  with  what  they  have, 
no  idea  of,  or  take  them  to  a  puppet-show.''  W.  H.    Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  the  profound  writers  of  the 
'*  Round  Table;"  they  will  probably  feel  no  obligations  to  us 
for  the  sincere,  and,  we  may  add,  (though  they  will  probably  not 
believe  us,)  the  dispassionate  judgment  which  we  have  passed 
upon  their  labours.  But  we  can  truly  say  that  we  are  not  sen- 
sible of  having  experienced  during  the  perusal  of  the  papers  be- 
fore us,  feelings  of  any  sort,  by  which  our  judgment  could  have 
been  warped  ;  cotitempt,  supreme  contempt  for  the  talents,  and 
pity  for  the  bad  principle  displayed  by  the  writers,  were  the  only 
emotions  their  performance  excited  in  our  minds ;  and  this,  ia 
spite  of  the  obligations  which  we  feel  to  them,  for  having  set 
forth  the  principles  which  they  profess  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Literature,  Men,  and  Manners,"  in  all  their  natural  deformity. 
Had  the  pernicious  doctrines  contained  in  these  essays  been 
disguised  by  wit,  good  taste,  learning,  or  talents  of  any  kind, 
we  might  then  perhaps  have  felt  more  strongly;  but  now  we 
recommend  the  Round  Table  to  our  readers  as  the  best  proof 
we  are  acquainted  with,  to  shew  how  indissolubly  such  prin- 
ciples as  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr,  Hazlitt  profess,  are  connected  with 
a  bad  taste  in  all  things. 


AuT. 
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Art.  IV.  Fourth  Annual  Heport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Henley  Bible  Society,  S^c.  with  an  Appendix,  detailing  the 
Mode  of  orsanizin<r  and  conducting;  Bible  Associations  on 
the  Southwark  System,     2s.  6d.     Henley.     18l6. 

J-T  has  been  thought  by  some  of  those,  whose  opinions  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  our  own,  that  in  many  places,  where  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  warmtJi,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  advance  our  cause.  Now 
even  allowing;  the  charge  to  be  just,  we  can  only  reply,  that  it  is 
a  very  easy  thing  for  those  who  reason  theoretically  only  on  a 
subject,  and  are  by  their  habits  or  situation  prevented  from  wit- 
nessing its  practical  results,  to  preserve  their  temper  in  the 
most  enviable  repose;  while  those  who  enter  aurofrj^ESov  as  it 
were,  in  the  actual  and  personal  combat,  who  see  every  hostile 
principle  starting  up  into  an  active  and  a  fearful  reality,  may 
readily  be  exca^ed,  if  they  shall  have  been  occasionally  hurried 
a  little  beyond  the  bounds,  which  a  calm  and  philosophical  mo- 
deration might  prescribe.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  have 
at  any  time  outstepped  the  limits  of  christian  charity  ;  but  there 
is  a  just  and  a  lawful  indignation,  the  feelings  of  which  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  restrain.  It  is  much  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day  to  bow  a  man  down  a  precipice,  to 
mix  up  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  the  most  cutting  cruelty, 
and  to  smother  the  character  and  hopes  of  an  adversary  with  a 
feather  bed  of  eider  down.  We  do  not  understand  these  com- 
plimentary coups  de  grace ;  specious  and  affected  candour  adds 
no  less  to  the  insult  of  an  execution,  than  unmerited  brutality  : 
the  latter  is  the  result  of  native  barbarity,  the  former  of  a  more 
refined  and  digested  cruelty.  If  then  we  have  abstained  on  the 
one  hand  from  idle  and  unfeeling  liberality,  so  on  the  other  we 
have  willully  indulged  in  no  wanton  nor  unprovoked  asperity. 
Of  men  and  of  things  we  have  spoken  as  they  deserve,  and  as  we 
know  that  they  deserve ;  and  if  many  of  our  readers  were  as 
well  accjuainted  with  them  as  we  are,  they  might  censure  us 
more  justly  for  our  forbearance,  than  for  our  seveiity. 

With  respect  to  the  Bible  Society,  our  language  has  been 
uniform ;  we  have  ever  professed  our  sincere  respect  for  many 
of  its  warmest  supporters,  we  have  lamented  only  that  the 
goodness  of  their  intentions  was  not  equalled  by  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment.  That  the  general  tendency  of  the  Society 
-was  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the  Church,  by  giving  to 
dissenters  and  fanatics  an  engine  of  far  greater  power  than  they 

ever 
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ever  yet  possessed,  we  have  constantly  maintained,  and  that  this 
object  has  been  considerably  advanced,  they  themselves  already 
begin  with  triumph  to  proclaim.  It  is  indeed  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  see  the  growing  influence  of  those 
principles,  which  we  have  so  long  endeavoured  to  expose ; 
enough  is  now  before  us  to  startle  even  the  coldest  and  most 
indifferent  observer,  and  to  display  the  progress  of  a  system, 
■which  is  making  such  rapid  strides  to  puritanize  the  whole  com- 
munity. Against  the  Bible  Society  as  a  whole,  we  have  already 
stated  our  objections  in  too  full  a  manner  to  warrant  their  repe- 
tition ;  against  the  Bible  Society  as  it  now  appears  before  us  in 
its  separate  parts,  we  have  charges  of  a  much  more  serious  na- 
ture to  advance. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  all  popular 

ORGANIZATION,  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,    IS  ATTENDED  WITH  THE  HIGHEST   POLITISAL 

DANGER.  Whether  it  be  for  Bible  Societies  or  Benefit  So- 
cieties, for  pretences  of  petitioning,  or  pretences  of  praying,  all 
general  association  is  perilous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  It 
teaches  the  multitude  an  attachment  to  themselves  rather  than 
to  their  country,  it  arms  them  with  a  power,  subversive  of  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  it  places  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
artful  and  designing  men,  as  an  engine  of  ambition  the  most 
daring,  of  faction  the  most  destructive.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
of  a  scheme  of  organization  better  digested  in  its  plan,  more 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  more  calculated  for  general  practice, 
than  the  system  which  is  developed  in  the  publication  before  us  ; 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  has  not  been  confined  to 
theory  alone,  it  has  been  already  carried  into  etFect  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  considerable  success,  and  unless  it 
meet  with  a  timely  and  an  instant  check,  an  imperium  in  imperio 
will  be  formed,  destructive  alike  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  Bible  Society,  Auxiliary 
Societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  anni- 
versaries were  held,  oratory  exhibited,  subscriptions  levied,  but 
all  without  any  internal  organization,  at  least  to  any  alarming 
degree.  Then  arose  the  Penny  Societies,  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  we  have  strongly  protested,  as  a  cruel  and  un- 
necessary tax  upon  the  earnings  of  the  poor.  These  Penny  So- 
cieties have  now  grown  up  into  Bible  Associations;  the 
country  is  mapped  into  districts,  each  district  has  one  or  more 
of  these  Bible  Associations ;  every  house  is  numbered  in  a  book 
for  the  purpose,  the  names,  ages,  &c.  of  all  its  inhabitants  re- 
gistered, the  inclination  of  each  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Bible 
Association  is  marked  down  ;  the  whole  is  regularly  canvassed 

and 
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and  recanvassed  :  weekly  meetings,  quarterly  conferences  are  ji>- 
stituted,  bve-lavvs  enacted,  and  every  subscriber  of  one  pe\iny 
per  week  is  thereby  constituted  a  member  of  the  whole. 

Let  the  public  remember  that  this  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  country 4  the  promoters  of  this  system  profess 
their  intention  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  of  England. 
The  population  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  is  already  or- 
ganized ;  ai.d  the  same  system  is  rapidly  proceeding  in  all  the 
outskirts  of  London ;  and  there  are  few  towns  in  England  in  which 
this  system  of  complete  organization  is  now  adopted.  The  Re- 
port before  us  is  generally  recommended  by  all  the  friends  of 
Bible  Associations  as  the  best  manual  of  instruction  for  their 
formation  and  direction,  we  have  therefore  thought  it  e.\pedient 
to  lay  its  contents  before  the  public,  that  they  may  learn  the 
extent  of  their  danger,  that  they  may  know  the  confederacy  which 
are  spreading  their  fibres  in  every  district  around  them,  that  they 
may  see  the  system  in  its  true  colours,  not  from  the  represen- 
tation of  its  enemies,  but  of  its  promoters  and  friends. 

The  first  step  recommended  to  be  taken  is,  to  secure  THE 

LADIES. 

*'  The  result  of  experience  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  execu- 
tive duties  of  Bible  Associations  are  best  conducted  by  females  ;  ex- 
cept so  far  as  respects  General  Meetings,  which  should  be  exclu- 
sively conftlucted  by  the  Members  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee. 
But  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  the  foUowriug  suggestions  are 
equally  applicable,  whether  male  ox  female  agency  be  employed." 
P.  55. 

A  provisional  committee  is  to  be  first  appointed,  and  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  one  friendly  to  the  association.  They  are  then 
to  adjourn  for  a  week,  and  to  employ  the  interval  in  spreading 
information  and  requesting  personal  aid.  A  second  meeting  is 
then  to  be  held,  and  various  resolutions  adopted,  out  of  which 
we  select  one,  to  vvhich  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our 
leaders. 

"  IV.  Resolved,  That  G.H.  I.  K.  and  L.  M.  be  n  Sub-Committee^ 

fur  dividing  this  parish  {or  district)  into  {^,  12,  10,  30,  40,  SfC.  ac- 
cording tu  the  extent  and  population,)  sub-divisions  ;  that  they  specify 
on  different  sheets  (f  paper,  the  respective  boundaries  of  each,  with  the 
several  struts,  lams,  ^c.  comprised  therein,  and  that  they  submit  the 
tame  to  the  next  Meeting,"     P.  5^. 

We  doubt  whether  the  police  itself  of  the  country  has  ever 
exercised  so  regulated  and  extensive  a  system  of  espionage ;  it  is 
worthy  of  a  Savary  or  a  Foucli6.  We  shall  not  follow  the  se- 
veral meetings  of  "  the  committee  of  accommodation/'  "  the 

committee 
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committee  of  arraHgement,"  &c.  tor  it  is  astonishing  to  kow  great 
an  extent  the  ilang  as  well  as  the  system  of  revolutionism  pre* 
vails;  but  we  shall  give  our  readers  at  some  length  the  instruc* 
tions  laid  down  for  the  tirst  general  meeting,  the  arrangement 
for  the  oratory,  the  preconcerted  order  of  the  spealvers,  exhibit- 
ing such  a  system  of  quackery  and  imposture,  as  might  tempt 
the  most  melancholy  to  smile,  did  it  not  contain  documents 
which  would  make  even  the  merriest  to  look  melancholy. 

"  As  much  of  the  success  wliich  has  attended  Bible  Associations 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  tone  and  spirit  which  have  been  excited  by 
the  first  General  Meeting  of  each,  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
directed  to  those  preparatory  measures  which  have  been  already 
detailed.  The  place,  day,  and  hour,  have  been  selected,  which 
appeared  most  accordant  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  co-opera- 
tion and  harmony,  which  so  particularly  characterize  this  great 
design,  are  most  effectually  preserved  by  avoiding  every  thing  pari- 
taking  of  a  sectarian  aspect.  The  place  selected  is  ceniral  and 
commodious,  generally  a  large  warehouse  or  loft;  and  the  evenin<^ 
of  Monday  has  been  found  most  agreeable  to  the  poor.  In  distri- 
buting the  hand-bills,  the  District  Committees  are  careful  tliat 
every  family  is  supplied  ;  the  poor  thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  are  at  the  same  time  apprized  of  the  time  and 
pl.ice  where  they  may  receive  more  full  information.  The  com- 
pany of  FEMALES  is  particularly  requested  :  their  example  is  pow- 
erfully interesting,  and  their  exertions  in  this  good  cause  have  already 
been  productive  of  a  happy  effect.  In  the  choice  of  speakers,  care 
is  taken  to  invite  gentlemen  of  every  denomination  of  professing 
Christians,  due  preference  being  given  to  those  of  the  Established 
Church.  Should,  any  occurrence  prevent  the  Patron  from  taking 
ihe  Ctiair,  another  respectable  and  judicious  person  is  selected  as 
Chairman."     P.  6j.-. 

The  Established  Church  are  really  much  indebted  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bible  Association,  for  giving  them  the  preference 
in  these  oratorical  arrangements.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  they 
disgrace  their  profession  by  appearing  at  such  exhibitions,  they 
well  deserve  the  preference  intended  for  them.  We  proceed 
next  to  the  order  of  the  meeting.  Whoever  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  previous  to  the 
performance,  must  have  seen  the  prompter's  bill  of  instruction 
for  the  different  acts. 

"  Act  I.  Stage  lamps  down — Miniature  for  Mr.  Kemhle— 
Swords  and  pistols — Thunder  and  lightning. 

"  Act  U.  Blanket  to  catch  Mr.  Barryniore — Trap-door  down 
for  the  Ghoit — Men  ready  to  carry  off  Miss  O'Neil  fainting,  ike. 
&c.  &c." 

R  r  We 
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**  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  pre^^ 
sentcd  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  impartial  con- 
duct in  the  Chair." 


35.  A.B. 


l6    The  Chairman. 


seconds  the  motion,  No.  5. 


The  question,  No.  5,  having  been  put  by  the 
mover,  and  carried, 

acknowledges  the  Resolution, — adjourns  the 
Meeting  to  the  day  specified  in  the  Rules,  (see 
page  85,)  and  concludes  by  referring  to  the 
plates  for  receiving  contributions,  and  books 
for  entering  subscribers'  names. 


(( 


The  object  of  Bible  Associations  being  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  great  body  of  our  population,  it  is  evident,  that  every  exertion 
should  be  used  to  induce  a  full  attendance  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community."     P.  68. 

From  what  follows,  our  readers  will  observe,  that  not  only  the 
succession  of  the  performers,  but  the  matter  also  which  they  deli- 
ver, is  placed  under  due  regulation.  The  speeches  at  an  Asso- 
ciation are  to  be  different  from  those  at  an  Auxiliary  Meeting,  ra- 
ther more,  we  apprehend,  in  the  style  of  low  comedy,  with  inte- 
resting anecdotes  and  facts,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  Report ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

"  A  little  boy  is  so  anxious  to  have  his  Bible,  that  he  lays  by 
every  halfpenny  which  is  given  him,  that  he  may  procure  it  sooner. 
He  sold  three  old  copy  books  (which  'probably  he  had  stolen)  for  & 
■penny  each,  that  he  might  add  to  his  subscription."     P.  40. 

The  follow  ing  is  the  general  recipe  for  the  speeches  at  an  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  lower  classes  exclusively. 

''  For  this  purpose  a  decided  preference  should  be  shown  them 
in  the  invitation  to  the  General  Meeting  :  having  never  before  heard 
«  similar  appeal  to  their  feelings  and  their  judgment,  the  effect  is  de- 
cisive. The  object,  pure  and  simple  in  its  nature,  is  comprehended, 
while  its  importance  is  felt;  and  the  conviction  that  even  their  li- 
mited means  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the 
glorious  design,  and  their  services  availing  in  the  extension  of  its  be- 
nefits, produces  a  moral  effect  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers.  They  are  attracted  from  sensual  and  degrading  plea- 
sures, and  presented  with  a  view  of  higher  and  superior  enjoyments. 
That  which  they  have  long  wanted,  is  proved  to  be  within  their 
reach  ;  and  they  feel  a  strung  desire  to  co-operate  in  a  cause  where 
pursuit  confers  its  own  reward,  and  where,  ultimate  success  is 
certain 

"  But 
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*'  But  in  order  to  effect  this, — to  give  the  Poor  this  new  moral 
tone  of  feeling,  and  to  instil  this  new  and  pure  incentive  to  action, 
the  attention  of  the  Speakers  at  the  General  Meeting  shouhi  be  di- 
rected to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  auditors.  It  will  eosili/  be 
perceived,  that  those  addresses  which  would  be  admirable  at  the  establish' 
ment  of  an  Auxiliary  Society,  are  out  uf  place  at  that  of  an  Association  : 
and  that  simplicity  of  language, — a  full  and  clear  explanation  of 
the  plan, — and  a  detail  uf  practical  results,  from  similar  proceed- 
ings in  other  places,  are  the  principal  means  by  which  the  attention 
of  a  popular  assembly  can  be  engaged. — Above  all,  those  cheering 
anecdotes  and  interesting  facts,  of  which  no  friend  to  the  liible  So- 
ciety should  be  ignorant,  ought  to  be  brought  forward;  and  if  pru- 
dently introduced,  the  effect  is  irresistible, — they  exhibit  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  design,  andMey  are  remembered  when  ar- 
gument is  forgotten. 

"  One  of  the  Speakers  should  allude  to  the  vacancies  purposely 
left  in  the  Committee,  and  urge  the  voluntary  offers  uf  active  and 
efficient  ladies  to  fill  this  important  and  honourable  department. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  length  of  the  General 
Meeting  should  not  exceed  from  two  to  three  hours ;  the  auditory 
should  depart  with  a  desire  of  hearing  more  of  *  this  new  thing,' 
rather  than  fatigued,  and  inconvenienced  by  a  too  long  detention 
from  their  homes  and  families."     P.  71. 

A  three  hours'  exhibition  of  this  description,  will  be  account- 
ed by  most  of  our  readers  as  a  tolerable  good  dose  :  much  credit 
is  due  indeed  to  the  framers  of  these  instructions  for  limiting  the 
time,  for  when  once  the  floodgates  of  absurdity  are  opened,  it  is 
the  hour-glass  alone  that  can  stop  the  current. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  Secretaries. 

"  In  the  appointment  of  Secretaries,  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  Committee,  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  religious  pro- 
fessions :  if  eligible  ladies  offer,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Secretaries 
shoidd  be  uf  different  persuasions,  and  that  one  half  of  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  Members  of  the  Eslahlishcd  Church.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  introduce  into  every  branch  of  the  Society,  that  ad- 
mirable regulation  of  the  Parent  Institution,  winch  attracts  the  affec- 
tions, and  secures  the  co-operation  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
P.  77. 

Our  readers  will  mark  the  especial  care  with  w|iich  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  Secretaries  should  be  of  different  persuasions, 
and  half  the  Committee  of  sects  adverse  to  the  Establishment,  as 
we  shall  presently  shew  the  duties  whicfi  they  are  designed  to 
fulfil.  We  now  proceed  to  shew  the  exertions  made  to  engage 
those  who  may  justly  be  considergd  as  possessing  considerable 
influence  over  the  population  of  the  country  in  this  righteous 
cause. 

«'  Great 
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"  Great  advantage  has  resulted  from  interesting  Foeemen, 
Clerks,  and  Suferintendants  of  manufactories  and  work- 
shops as  subscribers  :  th«ir  influence  and  example,  when  properly 
directed,  being  found  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  subo ruinate 
workmen.  Similar  benefit  has  been  derived  from  interebtiig  a 
class  of  individuals  who  are  never  backward  in  promoting  the 
great  cause  of  religion  and  morality — the  Teachers*  in  Sun- 
day Schools:  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society 
have  been  conspicuous,  and  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  chikuen 
has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  exj^ectatioiis."     P.  77« 

We  have  produced  evidence  enough  to  shew  the  deep  laid 
scheme  of  general  organization — female  influence — foremen, 
clerks,  and  supermtendant  of  manufactures — Teachers  of  Sunday 
schools,  are  all  enlisted  in  this  comprehensive  system.  We  have 
now  to  shew  the  CANVASSiNG-liooK,  amodel  of  which  is  thus 
represented  in  the  Report  before  us. 

"  Each  District  Committee  and  Collector  of  a  Bible  Associatiori 
should  be  furnished  with  two  books ;  the  one  called  a  Canvassing 
Book,  the  other  a  Collecting  Book. — — 


"  Each 
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The  tone  and  spirit  which  this  Society  now  assumes,  is  well 
>-  worthy  of  remark.  X  Y.  we  read,  "  disapproves  of  the  Society , 
informed  that  theyuould  be  called  on  again  next  re-canvass  J'  It 
is  early  yet  to  talk  of  compulsory  measures,  but  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  unless  means  ai e  taken  to  arrest  the  progiess  of  the 
evil,  when  subscriptions  to  the  Bible  Society  will  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  choice.  7^he  tyranny  of  fanaticism  begins  already  to 
develope  itself  in  noxUibious  form  ;  and  if  the  English  nation  are 
still  liberal,  or  still  blind  enough  to  close  their  eyes  against  evi- 
dence so  clear,  and  proofs  so  indisputable,  upon  themselves  will 
be  visited  in  full  severity  the  punishment  of  their  judicial  infatua- 
tion. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  sufficient  to  assure  them  of  the 
universal  organization  which  these  Societies  in  all  their  ramifica- 
catious,are  intended  to  produce.  We  might,  perhaps,  move  some 
feelings  of  just  indignation  at  the  mean  and  cruel  rapacity,  with 
which  the  weekly  penny  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  hands  of  a 
poor  and  starving  family. 

**■  The  Poor  should  alwTTys  "He""  induced  to  subscribe  the  cost 
prices  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  and  they  should  be  informed 
that  such  prices  are  considerably  under  those  of  tlie  booksellers. 
"NVhen  a  Subscriber  has  paid  the  scale,  or  half-price,  the  Bible  or 
Testainent  rtiay  be  dehvcred,  with  an  understanding,  that  where 
ability  admits,  the  Subscription  is  to  be  regularly  continued,  and 
that  the  book  ha«  been  given  before-it  has  been  paid  for. 

"  The  several  District  Committees  should  frequently  call  upon 
those  to  whom  Bibliis  and  Testaments  have  been  gratuitously  pre- 
sented, in  order  to  see  whether  proper  care  has  been  taken  of  the 
books;  and  any  iiiAtance  of  improper  disposal  should  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  General  Committee. 

"  Punctuality  in  collecting  the  Subscriptions  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced  :  when  the  District  Committees  call  regularly 
once  u  tccek,  the  Subscriptions  are  cheerfully  paid,  but  if  they 
neglect  their  duty,  the  poor  are  too  frequently  induced  to  apply 
their  money  to  other  purposes."     P.  77- 

We  have  ever  maintained,  and  by  practical  insight  into 
the  circunistaiKies  of  tite  majority  of  the  poor  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  we  do  still  maintain,  that  this  impost  is  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  hard-earnings  of  the  lower  classes. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  many  instances  in  which  during  the  last 
winter,  the  poor  were  unable  to  go  on  with  their  weekly  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  in  such  cases  all  that  they  had  previously  sub- 
sciibed,  were  lost  to  them  for  ever.  But  for  what  purpose  is 
tiiis  exaction  made — to  furnish  the  poor  with  Bibles  ? — that  ob- 
ject either  is  or  ought  to  have  been  long  since  elfected  by  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Society,  which  amounts  to  nearly  a  million. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  the  immense  contribution  of  the  opulent, 
the  poor  are  to  be  induced  by  every  art  and  persuasion  to  sub- 
scribe not  at  the  reduced,  but  at  the  cost  price  of  the  Society,  and 
the,  poor  are  to  be  cheated  into  the  belief  that  when  a  Bible  has 
been  dehvered  at  the  reduced  price,  that  it  has  been  iu  fact  "  de- 
livered before  it  has  been  paid  for."  Every  art  is  thus  resorted 
to,  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  to  impose  the  constant 
tax  of  a  penny  per  week,  long  after  the  object  for  which  it  was 
originally  levied,  has  been  accomplished. 

For  what  purpose  is  ihis  vast  and  complicated  machinery  to 
be  established  and  kept  up? — For  the  histribution  of  the 
Bible? — We  might  as  well  employ  a  steam-engine  to  draw  a 
cork. — We  have  long  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our  readers, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  but  a  pretence 
and  a  cloak  to  farther  and  deeper  designs.  We  now  bring  for- 
ward as  the  proof  of  our  assertion,  not  the  abstract  reasonings 
and  apprehensions  of  enemies,  but  the  triumphant  testimony  of 
friends — of  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Society  in  all  its 
ramitications.  We  have  seen  the  formation  of  the  District  Com- 
rnitteesj  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed :  we  now 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  duties  whicli  they  arc 
thus  instructed  to  perform. 

"  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  duty  of  the  District  Commit- 
tees will  be  their  monthly  visits  among  the  poor  who  have  received 
their  Bibles.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  possess  a  Bible  unless  it  is 
read. — These  monthly  visits  are  designed  to  make  enquiry  on  this 
point  in  particular  ;  to  encourage  a  serious  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume;  and  to  bring  to  light  the  moral  benefits  of  the  institution. 
Some  hours  of  the  month  will  be  well  and  happily  employed  in 
this  interesting  service.  If  the  district  be  large,  or  the  number  of 
the  objects  of  attention  be  many,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sub- 
divide the  district,  and  take  a  part  of  it  one  week  and  another 
part  another  week,  so  that  in  the  month  all  shall  be  visited.  Aw 
interest  more  easily  felt  than  described  will  be  excited  by  this 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  and  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus will  be  kept  up  by  a  dtsire  that  *  that  held'  may  always 
present  an  encouraging  prospect,  '  which  they  have  themselves 
enclosed,  diviilc-d,  and  cultivated,  and  which  owes  its  verdure  and 
fertility  tu  them.'  It  is  not  enough  for  the  anxious  husbandman, 
that  the  lield  is  prepared  and  the  seed  sown — '  he  is  attentive  to 
the  vicissitudes  ot  tlie  weather  and  the  face  of  the  sky,  that  he 
may  be  prepared  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  every  gleam  of  sun- 
sliine  and  every  falling  shower  :  how  much  more  alert  and  atten- 
tive should  the  moral  cultivator  be,  to  produce  a  far  more  valuable 
crop-;'  and  how  much  happier  must  he  be  in  observing,  '  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  If  the 
altentiou  thus  given  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  district,  be  con- 
ducted 
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ducted  rather  in  the  manner  of  visits  than  of  calls — if  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  their  children  be 
made  tbe  subject  of  tender  and  affectionate  enquiry — a  chapter  of 
their  Bible  be  read  to  them,  or  turned  down  for  their  own  reading, 
or  the  importance  and  benefit  of  Bible  Associations  familiarly  ex- 
plained to  them,  all  tending  to  convince  them  that  their  real  wel- 
fare is  the  object  of  the  Committee's  solicitude  ;  it  would  become 
a  source  of  pure  and  delightful  satisfaction,  and  of  real  personal 
advantage."     P.  y5. 

Here  then  the  former  ground  of  the  Society  is  entirely  given 
up.  It  is  not  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  but 
the  EXPOSITION  of  them,  which  is  the  object  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciations. We  have  long  maintained  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  poor,  without  any  interpreter  or  guide, 
contained  in  itself  a  fallacy  ;  it  now  appears  from  better  evidence 
than  our  own  reasoning,  that  it  really  is  so.  The  Scriptures 
then  are  to  be  explained  as  well  as  distributed — and  by  whom 
are  they  to  be  explained? — By  a  committee^  of  whom  half  are 
«ec6SSG/7/y  dissenters  of  any  or  every  denomination,  and  the  other 
half  professed  CliUrchmen,  but  too  often  the  bitterest  enemies, 
with  whom  the  Church  has  to  contend.  And  these  are  the 
persons  to  v\  horn,  in  this  immense  system  of  organized  confede- 
racy, the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  throughout  the  kingdom 
is  to  be  entrusted.  1  hat  this  exposition  is  now  declared  to  be  a 
leading  pan  in  the  duty  of  these  District  Committees,  another 
passage  will  clearly  evince. 

"  Monthly  visits. — Are  the  Bibles  used — how  presei'ved  and  how 
esteemed  ?  has  any  moral  benefit  resulted  from  the  reading  the 
Scriptures,  or  is  any  eflect  produced,  to  your  knowledge,  upon  the 
habits  and  cumiuct  ot  the  poor  by  the  operations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ?  Incidental  obser\ations  on  the  state  ai\A  character  of  the 
poor."     P.  114. 

The  Bible  and  the  Bikle  only,  another  point  formerly 
insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  this  Society,  appears  now  to 
be  gradually  given  up.  Accordingly  we  find  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  instructions,  a  catalogue  of  tracts  and  papers,  "  required 
for  establishing  Bible  Associations." 


I 


'o 


"  List  OF  Pa  PEKS,  explatiatori/  of  the  nature,  tendency,  and  effects 
ofBiBLE  Associations. 

"  'SouTHWARK  Sheet  of  Facts,'  being  a  Selection  of 
interesting  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  Bible 
Associations. 

"  *  The  Advantages  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  chiifly  by  their  owN  agency.'  By 
the  Kev.  W.  Dealtry,  Rector  of  Clapham. 

«  '  The. 

8 
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«  ^  Thk  Bible.'     By  C.  S.  Dudley,  Esq. 

"  '  An  Appeal  to  Lab  ureus,  Mechanics,  and  otheks.* 
By  Mr.  James  Montgomery. 

"    *    ADDRESS  TO  THE  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES.*      By   C.  S.    Dud* 

ky,  Esq. 

"  '  Address  to  Servants."     By  the  same. 

*'  '  Ditto,  printed  large  as  placards.' 

**  '  Aor.KESs  TO  Mariners.'     By  the  same. 

"  *  Two  Letters.'     By  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  Thi'  printed  speeches  of  Z.  Macau  lay,  Esq.  Rev.  Robert 
Hall.  Rpv.  Mr.  James.  Rev.  Mr.  Thorp.  Rev.  Mr.  Dealtry, 
he.  &c.  &c. 

*'  It  is  presumed  that  no  friend  of  Bible  Associations  is  with- 
out Chalmer's  pamphlet  on  '  the  Influence  of  Bible  Associa* 
tions  to  promote  the  temporal  Interests  of  the  Pour,"  and  the 
II.  and  lil.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Southvvark  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society. 

"  The  above,  with  every  other  book  and  paper  required  for 
establishing  Bible  Associations,  may  be  obtained,  on  application 
to  James  Low,  Bookseller,  21,  Gracechurch  Street,  London." 
P.  115. 

Thus  much  then  for  the  Bible  and  toe  Bible  only. 
We  now  find  that  the  Bible  Society  cannot  be  extended  without 
other  books  and  tracts,  and  that  a  bookseller  is  actually  ap* 
pointed  to  furnish  every  rising  association  with  these  requisites 
for  itf»  formLition.  ' 

To  those,  whose  prejudices  will  allow  them  to  reflect  calmly 
upon  the   evidence   now   before  them,  this  growing  system  of 
c  nfederatcd  associations  must  surely  aj^pear  to  threaten  at  no 
distant  period  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature.     Few 
have  the  opportunity,  fewer  still  have  the  inclination,  to  search 
into  facts,  especially  when  those  facts,  if  proved,  must  induce 
a  change  of  their  preconceived  opinions.     The  Report  before 
us  is  perhaps  very  little  known  to  any,  excepting  to  the  active 
agents  of  the  Society  in  question.     The  moderate  supporters  of 
the  Bible  Society,  pleased  with  its  general  principle,  subscribe 
their  money,  and  attend  perhaps  a  single  annual  meeting,  with- 
out troubhng  themselves  to  follow  it  into  its  minuter  details  and 
its  more  distant  ramifications.     Few  again,  even  of  those  who 
disapprove  of  its  general  principle,  have  either  the  will  or  the 
means  to  enter  into   any  panicular  investigation,  and  express 
themselves  much  surprised  at  the  strong  language  held  by  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing  the  progress  and  marking  the 
steps  of  this  gigantic  association.     We  uould  only  wish  that 
those  w  ho  consider  us  as  needless  alarmists,  would  take  the  ex- 
amination into  their  own  hands,  nor  should  we  fear  the  result 
of  their  enquiry.    The  Report  before  us,  together  with  those  of 
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the  Southwark  Associations,  develope  a  system  of  such  exten- 
sive organization,  as  those  who  are  distant  from  the  scene  of 
action  would  scarcely  credit.  Men  of  letters  and  of  business, 
whether  living  in  the  seclusion  of  college  or  in  the  hurry  of  the 
world,  will  hardly  believe  the  extent  of  a  system  so  entirely  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  observation,  and  in  almost  ail  cases 
would  much  more  readily  conclude  that  it  did  not  exist,  than 
trouble  themselves  to  investigate  the  evidence  of  its  existence. 
So  true  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  "  Ministers," 
and  men  in  general,  he  might  have  added,  "  will  let  you  do  any 
thing,  if  you  will  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking" — of  thinking 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  usual  occupations. 

The  whole  machinery  of  these  Bible  Associations  is  so  com- 
pletely exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Report  before  us,  that 
little  farther  need  be  produced  to  make  the  reader  a  perfect  master 
of  the  whole.  We  have  not  room  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
every  part  of  this  complicated  but  well  organized  system.  The 
construction,  indeed,  of  the  whole,  the  harmony  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  parts,  the  arrangement  of  every  previous  proceed- 
ing, the  instructions  to  the  actors,  are  the  results  of  much  thought 
and  experience.  The  plan  is  not  a  crude  or  an  airy  specula- 
tion ;  it  has  already  been  tried  with  the  utmost  success  in  South- 
wark and  many  of  our  great  towns,  and  the  publication  before 
us  displays  a  finished  and  a  perfect  system,  digested  by  time  and 
matured  by  practice. 

It  is  somev\'hat  curious  to  observe  the  stress  which  is  laid 
upon  FEMALE  AGENCY.  Of  the  powers  which  females  possess 
to  alleviate  the  misisries  and  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  mankind, 
we  have  formed  the  highest  conception.  The  greatest  blessing 
which  Providence  can  shower  down  upon  an  extensive  popula- 
tion, is  a  society  of  active  and  judicious  females.  In  every  con- 
dition of  our  existence,  but  especially  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  in  all  the  haunts  of  poverty,  in  the  school,  in  the  cottage, 
in  the  workhouse, 

"  Where  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  guardian  angel  thou  " 

But  because  we  acknowledge  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
the  blessings  of  female  agency  in  its  proper  sphere,  we  cannot 
with  patience  see  it  degraded  into  the  instrument  and  engine  of 
fanaticism.  That  fenmles  are  warm  advocates  in  any  cause 
which  they  undertake,  we  are  well  assured ;  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason,  that  the  cause  should  be  such  an  one  as  should  call 
no  bad  passions  into  play.  We  like  not  the  pertness  and  conceit 
of  teuiale  canvassers,  whether  it  be  at  a  County  Election  or  a 
Bible  Association.     Now  even  allowing  the  latter  to  be  wholly 
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unobjectionable  in  itself,  it  becomes  objectionable  when  for- 
warded by  the  exertions  of  improper  agents.  We  would  not  see 
the  cause  of  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Pi  oinotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  publicly  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  ladies,  nor 
would  we  willingly  wiuiess  them  canvassing  for  its  support. 
Religion  is  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  liable  than  any  other 
pursuit,  to  be  converted  into  a  party  business  and  a  party  game, 
and  we  know  no  surer  means  of  making  it  so  than  by  employing 
females  as  active  agents  in  the  system.  The  captivating  delicacy 
of  the  female  character  rapidly  wears  away,  when  it  is  engaged 
in  pursuits  beyond  its  sphere,  and  we  know  no  instance  in  which 
this  delicacy  is  more  fatally  abandoned,  than  in  the  demure  con- 
ceit and  tlie  sanctified  assurance  displayed  by  the  zealous  pa- 
tronesses of  fanaticism. 

Wie  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  fanatical  party  at  present  is  to  enlist  the  ladies  under 
their  banners,  and  by  every  artitice  so  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and  work 
upon  the  p-assions  of  the  weaker  sex,  as  to  unite  their  hearts  and 
affections  in  the  cause.  The  little  artifices  of  the  sex  are  often  so 
engaged  in  the  service,  as  to  conceal  the  real  tendency  of  their 
sentiments  and  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated  observer : 
and  thus  are  they  often  received  into  families  and  schools  as 
governesses  and  teachers,  being  little  suspected  of  the  opinions 
which  they  really  entertain ;  till  the  unconscious  parents  find 
their  children  imbued  with  the  fatal  disease,  and  often  too 
deeply,  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  Thus  much  for  female 
AGENCY,  a  system  which  is  daily  encreasing,  and  against  which 
it  behoves  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  eitlier  of 
their  own  children  or  of  others,  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard. 

The  system  which  the  publication  before  us  exhibits,  is  too 
extensive  in  its  ramifications,  too  deep  in  its  root  to  be 
easily  eradicated.  Much  is  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Clergy, 
much  is  in  the  power  of  the  laity.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  former  opinions  on  the  Bible  Society,  they  must  now 
undergo  a  change  correspondent  with  that  which  has  taken 
place  within  itself.  The  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society 
is  not  now  what  it  first  pretended  to  be.  It  is  not  a  distri- 
bution only,  but  an  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  not  THE  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  but  tk acts 
also,  which  form  constituent  parts  of  its  machinery.  He 
therefore  who  now  continues  his  support  to  the  Bible  Society, 
gives  his  support  to  those  expositions  which  committees,  half 
of  which  are  professed  dissenters,  must  be  expected  to  afford, 
gives  his  support  to  those  doctrines  which  the  other  half,  who 
are  always  of  the  fanatical  party,  are  thus  en)powered  to  incul- 
cate :  he  gives  his  support  to  a  system  the  declared  intention  of 
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■niay  yet  be  done  by  every  sound  and  conscientious  Clergyman 
ill  his  own  pansh  to  check  the  progress  of  those  associations,  to 
warn  the  popu'ation  against  the  delusions  practised  both  on  their 
consciences  and  their  pockets,  and  what  is  the  most  impor- 
tant step  of  all,  vigilantly  to  preserve  the  mind  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration from  ihe  contamination  which  threatens  them. 

It  is  for  the  laity  whose  especial  interest  it  is,  politically 
speaking,  to  crush  so  alarming  a  system  of  organization,  by 
their  influence  and  support  to  protect  the  Clergy  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  to  add  every  facility  to  their  powers, 
every  encouragement  to  their  exertions.  It  is  for  the  laity  to  re- 
member that  when  the  system  of  organization  is  complete,  it  is 
applicable  to  any  purpose  or  design,  and  that  which  was  a 
religious  association  to  day,  may  become  a  political  confederacy 
to-mor-ow,  and  that  with  the  enthusiasm  which  endangers  the 
Church  will  ever  be  connected  the  rebellion  which  threatens 
the  State. 


Art.  V.  J  Series  of  Discourses :  or  the  Christian  Revelation 
viewed  in  Cotimction  rcith  the  Modern  yJstronomt/.  Bi/ 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow,     8vo.     276  pp.     8s.     Longman  &  Co.     1817. 

iV  SEASON  scarcely  ever  passes  in  England  without  the  ir- 
ruption of  some  comet  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  air^ 
which  rushes  athwart  the  system,  overpowering  the  eyes  of  all 
with  its  superior  splendour,  and  threatening  destruction  to  the 
dull  and  humdrum  planets  of  the  regular  system.  The  present 
year  has  been  rather  prorluclive  in  these  eccentric  dazzlers.  Mr. 
Junius  Lucius  Booth — Dr.  Chalmers — Dr.  Watson.  In  the 
theatre,  in  theology,  in  treason,  we  know  not  which  luminary 
has  blazed  with  the  most  transcendant  lustre,  or  hasattract- 
ed  the  greater  and  more  respectable  mob.  With  referance 
indeed  to  the  Author  of  the  Discourses  now  before  us,  he  did  not 
rise  quite  so  unexpectedly  on  our  vievv.  A  thousand  little 
Ijucifers,  in  the  shape  of  puffs  and  panegyrics,  prepared  our 
weak  eyes  for  the  burst  of  the  comet  itself  upon  our  horizon. 
Not  even  of  Dr.  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  were  there  so 
.  niany  copies  sold  in  the  first  year,  as  of  the  Doctor's  Dis- 
courses in  the  first  day.  Five  editions  (sold  as  we  have  heard) 
in  as  many  days,  were  the  avant  couriers  of  the  Doctor's  fame. 
The  Post  and  Chronicle,  the  Times  and  Day,  vied  in  their  eulogi- 
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urns,  in  every  varied  form,  on  the  Doctor's  powers.  "  Wonderful 
Qcciirrence."—"  Surprising  fact." — "  Unparalleled  demand :" 
— all  lent  their  aid  to  usder  in  the  Doctor  and  his  Discourses. 
Sometimes  his  reputation  slirouded  itself  under  the  modest 
form  of  "  A  Letter  to  the  Editor :"  sometimes  insinuated  it- 
self in  the  specious  form  of  "  A  Caution  to  the  Public." 
Under  whatever  form  or  dress,  there  it  always  was,  till  Mr. 
Bisli  himself  grew  jealous,  and  Mr.  Goodhick  ceased  to  ad- 
vertize. At  last  the  Doctor  himself  appeared,  and  since  the 
days  of  Master  Betty,  no  place  of  public  exhibition  has  been 
ever  thronged  with  so  desperate  a  crowd.  Ins  and  Outs,  Minis- 
try and  Opposition,  Atheists  and  Fanatics,  those  who  never 
were  in  a  Church  before,  and  those  who  never  will  be  in  a 
Church  again,  were  all  jostled  together  in  the  heterogeneous 
mass.  Those  whom  the  doors  would  not  receive,  the  windows 
were  opened  to  admit,  and  happy  was  the  Puritan  or  t!ie  dandy 
who  could  get  a  footing  upon  the  ladder,  which  in  their  esti- 
mation was  to  lead  to  heaven.  Now  as  no  personages  half  so 
little  as  we  unfortunate  critics,  could  even  gain  admission  into 
the  adjoining  street,  we  sat  ourselves  down  contented  with  the 
volume  before  us,  taking  for  granted  that  we  could  not  judge 
of  the  Doctor's  powers  by  any  fairer  criterion. 

The  design  of  the  Doctor  in  these  Discourses,  is  to  answer 
the  following  hacknied  objection  of  the  infidel  to  the  generaS 
system  of  Christianity,  "  that  God  would  not  have  saut  down 
his  Son  from  heaven  to  die  tor  the  salvation  of  so  insignificant 
a  speck  in  the  creation,  as  the  globe  wl;  •-h  we  inhabit."  To 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  answered  : 

"  Christianity  makes  no  such  profession.  Tliat  it  is  desiirned 
for  the  single  benefit  of  our  world  is  altogether  a  prosumptioa  ot 
the  infidel  himself." 

If  the  Doctor  had  added,  "  that  of  other  worlds  we  can 
know  nothing  in  our  present  state,  because  it  is  not  expedient 
for  the  purposes  of  our  present  state  of  esistetsce  iliat  we 
should,"  and  had  here  concluded  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion. 
that  he  would  have  consulted  inuch  more  wisely  both  for  iiim- 
self  and  for  his  subject.  We  should  not  indeed  have  grudged 
him  the  following  argument  in  favour  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.  It  is  eloquently,  rationally,  and  scripturally  expressed ; 
and  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  power; 
we  shall  extract  it  entire. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  fair  and  obvious  presumption  ?  The  world  in 
■which  we  live,  is  a  round  ball  ut  a  deterniiued  magnitude,  and  oc- 
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cupies  its  own  place  in  the  firmament.  But,  when  we  explore  the 
unlimited  tracts  of  that  space  which  is  every  where  arounrl  us,  we 
meet  with  other  balls  of  equal  or  superior  magnitude;  and  from 
which  our  earth  would  either  be  invisible,  orappear  as  small  as  any 
of  those  twinkling  stars  which  are  seen  on  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
"Why  then  suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at  least  in  the  immen- 
sity which  surrounds  it,  should  be  the  exclusive  abode  of  life  and 
of  intelligence?  What  reason  to  think  that  those  mightier  globes 
which  roll  in  other  parts  of  creation,  and  which  we  have  disco- 
vered to  be  worlds  in  magnitude,  are  not  also  worlds  in  use  and  in 
dignity  L  Why  should  we  think  that  the  great  Architect  of  nature, 
supreme  in  wisdom  as  he  is  in  power,  would  call  these  stately  man- 
sions into  existence  and  leave  them  unoccupied  ?  When  we  cast 
our  eye  over  the  broad  sea,  and  look  at  the  country  on  the  other 
side,  we  see  nothing  but  the  blue  and  stretching  obscurity  over  the 
distant  horizon.  We  are  too  far  awa}"^  to  peiceive  the  richness  of  its 
scenery,  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  its  population.  Why  not  extend 
this  principle  to  the  still  more  distant  parts  of  the  universe?  What 
though,  from  this  remote  point  of  observation,  we  can  see  nothing 
but  the  naked  roundness  of  yon  planetary  orbs  ?  Are  we  therefore 
to  say,  that  they  are  so  many  vast  and  unpeopled  solitudes;  that 
desolation  reigns  in  every  part  of  the  universe  but  ours  ;  that  the 
whole  energy  of  the  divine  attributes  is  expended  on  one  insignifi- 
cant corner  of  these  mighty  works;  and  that  to  this  earth  alone, 
belongs  the  bloom  of  vegetation,  or  the  blessedness  of  life,  or  the 
dignity  of  rational  and  immortal  existence  ? 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something  more  than  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  planets  to  alledge,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  they 
are  inhabited.  We  know  that  this  earth  turns  round  upon  itself; 
and  we  observe  that  all  those  celestial  bodies,  which  are  accessible 
to  such  an  observation,  have  the  same  movement.  We  know  that 
the  earth  performs  a  yearly  revolution  round  the  sun;  and  we  can 
detect  in  all  the  planets  which  compose  ©ur  system,  a  revolution  of 
the  same  kind,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  have  the 
same  succession  of  day  and  night.  They  have  the  same  agreeable 
vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  To  them,  light  and  darkness  succeed 
each  other;  and  the  gaiety  of  summer  is  followed  by  the  dreariness 
of  winter.  To  each  of  thera  the  heavens  presen'  as  varied  and 
magnificent  a  spectacle  ;  and  this  earth,  the  encompassing  of  which 
would  require  the  labour  of  years  from  one  of  its  puny  inhabitants, 
is  but  one  (jf  the  lesser  lights  which  sparkle  in  their  firmament.  To 
them,  as  well  as  to  us,  has  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  has  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  has  cal- 
led night.  He  has  said,  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  their 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years  ;  and  let  ihcm  be  for 
light?  in  the  firmament  of  lieaven,  to  give  lights  upon  their  earth ; 
and  it  was  so.  And  Gotl  has  also  made  to  thera  great  lights.  To 
all  of  them  he  has  given  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  ;  and  to  many  of 
them  he  has  given  moons  to  rule  the  night.     To  them  he  has  made 
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the  stars  also.  And  God  has  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  Leaven, 
to  give  light  upon  their  earth;  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  ;  and  God  has 
seen  that  it  was  good. 

"  In  all  these  greater  arrangements  of  divine  wisdom,  we  can  see 
that  God  has  done  the  same  things  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
planets  that  he  has  dune  for  th?  earth  which  we  inhabit.  And 
shall  we  say,  that  the  resemblance  stops  hero,  because  as  are  not 
in  a  situation  to  observe  it?  Shuil  we  say,  that  this  scene  of  mag- 
nificence has  bt  en  called  into  bein^  merely  for  the  amusement  of  a 
few  astronomers  ?  Shall  we  measure  the  counsels  of  heaven  bj  the 
narrow  imj'Otence  of  ihehimian  faculties?  or  conceive,  that  silence 
and  solitude  reign  throughout  the  mighty  empire  of  nature  ;  that 
the  greater  part  of  creation  is  an  empty  parade;  and  that  not  a 
worshipper  of  the  Divinity  is  to  be  found  ibmugh  the  wide  extent 
of  yon  vast  and  immeasurable  regions  ?"     P.  26. 

Had  the  Doctor  concluded  here,  all  had  been  well ;  it  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  \vhat  can  be  said  rpon  the  subject,  and  all 
beyond  is  tiresome  and  empty  rhodomontade.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  a  more  childish  or  ignorant  supposition  ever  broached  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  following  passage, 

"  Who  shall  assign  a  limit  to  the  discoveries  of  future  ages  ?  Who 
can  prescribe  to  science  her  boundaries,  or  restrain  the  active  and 
insatiable  curiosity  of  man  within  the  circle  of  his  present  acquire- 
ments ?  We  may  guess  with  plausibility  what  we  cannot  anticipate 
with  confidence.  The  day  may  yet  be  coming,  when  our  instru- 
ments of  observation  shall  be  inconceivably  more  powerful.  They 
may  ascertain  still  more  decisive  points  of  resemblance.  They  may 
resolve  the  same  question  by  the  evidence  of  sense  which  is  now  so 
abundantly  convincing  by  the  evidence  of  analogy.  They  may  lay 
open  to  us  the  unquestionable  vestiges  of  art,  and  industry,  and  in- 
telligence. We  may  see  summer  throwing  its  green  mantle  over 
these  mighty  tracts,  and  we  may  see  them  left  naked  and  colour- 
less after  the  blush  of  vegetation  has  disappeared.  In  the  progress 
of  years  or  of  centuries,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  cultivation 
spreading  a  new  aspect  over  some  portion  of  a  planetary  surface. 
Perhaps  some  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire,  may 
expand  into  a  visible  spot  by  the  powers  of  some  future  telescope. 
Perhaps  the  glass  of  some  observer,  in  a  distant  age,  may  enable 
him  to  construct  the  map  of  another  world,  and  to  lay  down  the 
surface  of  it  in  all  its  minute  and  topical  varieties.  But  there  is' 
no  end  of  conjecture,  and  to  the  men  of  other  times  we  leave  the 
full  assurance  of  what  we  can  assert  with  the  highest  probability, 
that  yon  planetary  orbs  are  so  many  worlds,  that  they  teem  with 
life,  and  that  the  mighty  Being  who  presidcb  in  high  authority  over 
this  scene  of  grandeur  and  astunishment  has  there,  plstnted  the  wor- 
shippers of  his  glory."     P.  31. 

VOL.  VII.  JUNE,   iSir. 
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We  must  confess  our  astonishment,  that  any  man  professing 
common  sense,  should  have  entertained  an  idea  half  so  absurd* 
Dr.  Chalmers  ought  to  have  known,  or  he  ought  not  to  have 
written  about  astronomy  if  he  did  not  know,  that  although  the 
magnifying  power  of  the   telescope  should  be  increased  to  an 
extent  almost  incredible,  yet  thus  its   means  of  approximating 
distant  objects  would  not  be  proportionably  increased.     The 
doctor  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  distinctness  of  vision  keeps 
no  pace  with  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glass  ;  but  that  if  the 
visual  angle  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  nothing  but 
confusion  ensues.     The  distinctness  of  the  object  moreover  de- 
pends as  much  upon  its  own  brightness,  as  upon  the  magnifying 
powers  of  the  telescope  ;  and  thus  by  increasing  the  power,  we 
diminish  the  brightness,  which  must   for  ever  prevent  the  im- 
provement of  a  telescope  beyond  a  certain  limit.     So  much  then 
for  our  chance  of  witnessing  the  change  of  seasons,  and  the  co- 
lours of  the  vegetation  in  the   moon.     Taking  the  magnifying 
power  alone,  we  should  require  a  telescope  with  more  than  seven 
hundred  timps  the  povyer  of  Dr.  Herschel's  forty-foot  telescope, 
to  see  a  neighbour  in  the  moon  ;   but  how  far  it  is  probable 
that  such  an  one  will  ever  be  constructed,   we  leave  it   to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers  to  determine  :  and  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  accomplished,  the  privacy  of  the  man  in  the  moon  would 
not  be  broken  in  upon,  as  the  visual  angle  would  have  so  greatly 
exceeded  its  proper  limits.     The  whole  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  sup- 
position is  a  burlesque  upon  the  subject. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  doctor  for  some  few  assertions 
made  without  any  proof  at  all :  such  as  the  regular  revolution  of 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  the  apparent  recession  of  the  stars  in  one 
quarter  of  the  celestial  sphere,  from  each  other  :  whether  true  or 
false,  as  they  do  not  bear  upon  the  argument.  We  will  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  passage, 

"  But,  we  have  now  reason  to  think,  that,  insteail  of  lying  uni- 
formly, and  in  a  state  of  equi-distance  from  each  other,  they  are 
arranged  into  distinct  clusters — that,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  so  inconceivably  superior  to  that 
of  our  planets  from  each  otlier,  marks  the  separation  of  the  solar 
systems;  so  the  distance  of  two  contiguous  clusters  may  be  so  in- 
conceivably superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance  of  those  fixed  stars 
which  belong  to  the  same  cluster,  as  to  mark  an  equally  distinct  se- 
paration of  the  clusters,  and  to  constitute  each  of  them  an  indi- 
vidual menibtT  of  some  higher  and  mure  extended  arrangement. 
This  carries  us  upwards  through  another  ascending  step  in  the  scale 
of  magnificence,  and  there  haves  us  wiJdering  in  the  uncertainty, 
xvhcther  ev«u  hero  the  wonderl'ul  progrcssipn  is  endc;d."     P.  47. 

The 
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The  doctor  lias  left  his  readers  indeed  wildering  in  uncertamty. 
What  can  be  his  meaning  in  this  exquisite  specimen  of  absur- 
dity ?  Will  any  of  the  doctor's  warmest  admirers  pretend  to 
attach  any  decent  interpretation  to  the  passage  before  us  ?  If 
there  be  a  Bailios  in  astronomy,  the  doctor  has  surely  dived,  with 
all  his  powers,  into  the  fathomless  abyss. 

Thus  much  for  Lecture  the  first,  containing  "a  sketch  of  mo- 
dern astronomy."  The  second  professes  to  treat  upon  the  mo- 
desty of  true  science ;  containing  a  rhetorcial  panegyric  upon  New- 
ton, and  some  very  common-place  reflections  upon  modern  infi* 
delity,  which  might  have  been  comprehended  in  about  as  many 
lines  as  there  are  pages.  The  third  is  upon  the  divine  conde- 
scension, in  redeeming  a  world  so  insignificant  as  our  own ;  an 
argument  which  is  better  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Lecture,  from  which  we  shall  willingly  make  the  following  ex- 
tract. 

"  Now  it  is  saying  much  for  the  benevolence  of  God,  to  say  that 
it  sends  forth  these  wide  and  distant  emanations  over  the  surface  of 
a  tervitury  so  ample — that  the  world  we  inhabit,  lying  imbedded  as 
it  does,  amidst  so  much  surrounding  greatness,  shrinks  into  a  point 
that  to  the  universal  eye  might  appear  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
But  does  it  not  add  to  the  power  and  to  the  perfection  of  this  univer- 
sal eye,  that  at  the  very  moment  it  is  taking  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  vast,  it  can  fasten  a  steady  and  undistracted  attention  on  each 
minute  and  separate  portion  of  it ;  that  at  the  very  moment  it  is 
looking  at  all  worlds,  it  can  look  most  pointedly  and  most  intelli- 
gently to  each  of  them  ;  that  at  the  very  moment  it  sweeps  the  field 
of  innnensity,  it  can  settle  all  the  earnestness  of  its  regards  upon  every 
<listinct  handbreadth  of  that  field  ;  that  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
it  embraces  the  totality  of  existence,  it  can  send  a  most  thorough 
and  penetrating  inspection  into  each  of  iu  details,  and  into  every 
one  of  its  endless  diversities  ?  You  catinot  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  this  adds  to  the  pcjwer  of  the  all-sceiiig  eye.  Tell  me,  then, 
if  it  does  not  add  as  much  perfection  to  the  benevolence  of  God, 
that  while  it  is  expatiating  over  the  vast  field  of  created  things,  there 
is  not  one  portion  of  the  field  overlooked  by  it;  that  while  it  scat- 
ters blessings  over  the  whole  of  an  infinite  range,  it  causes  them  to 
descend  in  a  shower  of  plenty  on  every  separate  habitation;  that 
wh;le  his  arm  is  underneath  and  round  about  all  worlds,  he  enters 
within  the  precincts  of  every  one  of  them,  and  gives  a  care  and  a 
tenderness  to  each  individual  of  their  teeming  population.  Oh  ! 
does  not  the  God,  who  is  said  to  be  love,  shed  over  this  atrribute  of 
his,  its  finest  illustration  !  when,  while  he  sits  in  the  highest  heaven, 
and  pours  out  his  tulness  on  the  whole  subordinate  domain  of  Nature 
and  of  Providence,  he  bestows  a  pitying  regard  on  the  very  hum- 
blest of  his  children,  and  sends  his  reviving  Spirit  into  every  heait, 
and  cheers  by  his  presence  every  home,  and  provides  for  the  wants 
of  every  family*  and  watches  every  sick-bed,  and  listens  to  the  com- 
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plaints  of  every  sufferer  ;  and  while  by  his  wondrous  mind  the 
weight  of  universal  government  is  borne,  oh  !  is  it  not  more  won- 
drous  and  more  excellent  still,  that  he  feels  for  every  sorrow,  and 
has  an  ear  open  to  every  prayer. 

"  '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,'  says  the  apostle  John, 
*  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
■we  shall  see  him  as  he  is/  It  is  the  present  lot  of  the  angels,  that 
the\  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  effect  of  this  was  to  form  and  to  perpetuate  in  them  the 
moral  likeness  of  himself;  and  that  they  reflect  back  upon  him  his 
own  image  ;  and  that  thus  a  diffused  resemblance  to  the  Godhead, 
is  kept  up  amongst  all  those  adoring  worshippers  who  live  in  the  near 
and  rejoicing  contemplation  of  the  Godhead.  Mark  then  how  that 
peculiar  and  endearing  feature  in  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  which 
we  have  just  now  adverted  to — mark  how  beauteously  it  is  reflected 
down  upon  us  in  the  revealed  attitude  of  angels.  From  the  high 
eminences  of  Heaven,  are  they  bending  a  wakeful  regard  over  the 
men  of  this  sinful  world  ;  and  the  repentaHce  of  every  one  of  them 
spreads  a  joy  and  a  high  gratulation  throughout  all  its  dwelling 
places.  Put  this  trait  of  the  angelic  character  into  contrast  with 
the  dark  and  louring  spirit  of  an  infidel.  He  is  told  of  the  multi- 
tude of  other  worlds,  and  he  feels  a  kindling  magnificence  in  the 
conception,  and  he  is  seduced  by  an  elevation  which  he  cannot 
carry,  and  from  this  airy  summit  does  he  look  down  on  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  world  we  occupy,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  unworthy 
of  those  visits  and  of  those  attentions  which  we  read  of  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  is  unable  to  wing  his  upward  way  along  the  scale, 
either  of  moral  or  of  natural  perfection ;  and  when  the  wonderful 
extent  of  the  field  is  made  known  to  him,  over  which  the  wealth  of 
the  Divinity  is  lavished — there  he  stops,  and  wilders,  and  altogether 
misses  this  essential  perception,  that  the  power  and  perfection  of  the 
Divinity  are  not  more  displayed  by  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  field, 
than  they  are  by  that  minute  and  exquisite  filling  up,  which  leaves 
not  its  smallest  portions  neglected  ;  but  which  imprints  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  upon  every  one  of  them  ;  and  proves,  by  every  flower 
of  the  pathless  desert,  as  well  as  by  every  orb  of  immensity,  how  this 
linsearchable  Being  can  care  for  all,  and  provide  for  all,  and  throned 
in  mystery  too  high  for  us,  can,  throughout  every  instance  of  time, 
keep  his  attentive  eye  on  every  separate  thing  that  he  has  formed, 
and  by  an  act  of  his  thoughtful  and  presiding  intelligence,  can  con- 
stantly embrace  all. 

"  But  God,  compassed  about  as  he  is  with  light  inaccessible,  and 
full  of  glory,  lies  so  hidden  from  the  ken  and  conception  of  all  our 
faculties,  that  the  spirit  of  man  sinks  exhausted  by  its  attempts  to 
comprehend  him.  Could  the  image  of  the  Supreme  be  placed  direct 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  that  flood  of  splendour,  which  is  ever 
issuing  from  him  on  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  beholding,  would 
not  only  dazzle,  but  overpower  us.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  I  bid 
you  look  to  the  reflection  of  that  image,  and  thus  to  take  a  view  of  its 
mitigated  glories,  and  to  gather  the  lineaments  of  the  Godhead  in 
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the  face  of  those  righteous  angels,  who  have  never  thrown  away 
from  them  the  resemblance  in  which  they  wore  created  ;  and  unable 
as  you  are  to  support  the  grace  and  the  majesty  of  that  countenance, 
before  which  the  seers  and  the  prophets  of  other  days  fell,  and  be- 
came as  dead  men,  let  us,  before  we  bring  this  argument  to  a  close, 
borrow  one  lesson  of  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  from  the  aspect 
and  the  revealed  doings  of  those  who  are  surroundinij  it. 

"  The  infiflel,  then,  as  he  widens  the  field  of  his  contemplations, 
would  suffer  its  every  separate  object  to  die  away  into  forgetfulness  : 
these  angels,  expatiating  as  they  do,  over  the  range  of  a  loftier  uni- 
versality, are  represented  as  all  awake  to  the  history  of  each  of  its 
distinct  and  subordinate  provinces.  The  infidel,  with  his  mind 
afloat  among  suns  and  among  systems,  can  find  no  place  in  his  al- 
ready occupied  regards,  for  that  humble  planet  which  lodges  and  ac- 
commodntes  our  species  :  the  angels,  standing  on  a  loftier  summit, 
and  with  a  mightier  prospect  of  creation  before  them,  are  yet  repre- 
sented as  looking  down  on  this  single  world,  and  attentively  marking 
the  every  feeling  and  the  every  demand  of  all  its  families.  The  in- 
fidel, by  sinking  us  down  to  an  unnoticeable  minuteness,  would  lose 
sight  of  our  dwelling-place  altogether,  and  spread  a  darkening  shroud 
of  oblivion  over  all  the  concerns  and  all  the  interests  of  men  :  but 
the  angels  will  not  so  abandon  us  ;  and  undazzled  by  the  whole  sur- 
passing grandeur  of  that  scenery  which  is  around  them,  are  they  re- 
vealed as  directing  all  the  fulness  of  their  regard  to  this  our  habita- 
tion, and  casting  a  longing  and  a  benignant  eye  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  children.  The  infidel  will  tell  us  of  those  worlds  which  roll 
afar,  and  the  number  of  which  outstrips  the  arithmetic  of  the  human 
understanding — and  then  with  the  hardness  of  an  unfeeling  calcula- 
tion, will  he  consign  the  one  we  occupy,  with  all  its  guilty  genera- 
tions, to  despair.  But  he  who  counts  the  number  of  the  stars,  is  set 
forth  to  us  as  looking  at  every  inhabitant  among  the  millions  of  our 
species,  and  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel  beckoning  to  him  with  the 
hand  of  invitation,  and  on  the  very  first  step  of  his  return,  as  moving 
towards  him  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  prodigal's  father,  to  receive 
him  back  again  into  that  presence  from  which  he  had  wandered. 
And  as  to  this  world,  in  favour  of  which  the  scowling  infidel  will 
not  permit  one  solitary  movement,  all  Heaven  is  represented  as  in  a 
stir  about  its  restoration  ;  and  there  cannot  a  single  son,  or  a  single 
daughter,  be  recalled  from  sin  unto  righteousness,  without  an  accla- 
mation of  joy  amongst  the  hosts  of  Paradise.  Aye,  and  I  can  say  it 
of  the  humblest  and  the  unworthiest  of  you  all,  that  the  eye  of 
angels  is  upon  him,  and  that  his  repentance  would,  at  this  moment, 
send  forth  a  wave  of  delighted  sensibility  throughout  the  mighty 
throng  of  their  innumerable  legions."     P.  l6l. 

As  to  the  "  wave  of  delighted  sensibility,"  we  leave  the  reader 
to  stem  it  as  he  can ;  the  passage,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  with- 
out considerable  merit.  The  immediate  subject  of  the  chapter 
is  indeed  very  absurd,  being  "  upon  the  sympathy  felt  for  man 
la  the  distant  places  of  the  creation."    If  the  doctor  will  inform 
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us,  upon  the  credit  of  his  own  experience,  that  these  inhabitants 
are  all  angels,  such  as  "  rejoice  in  heaven  over  the  sinner  that 
repenteth,"  we  will  admit  this  synipatliy  as  far  as  he  chooses; 
l»ut  if  they  be  not  ministering  spirits,  we  have  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  they  have  any  rrjore  sympathy  for  us,  than  we  have 
for  them.  I'he  Almighty  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  us, 
M'hetlier  they  have  or  not;  we  are  therefore  justified  in  conclud- 
ing, that  whether  they  have  or  not,  is  a  consideration  of  mighty 
litile  c<)nsequence  to  us,  in  our  present  state  of  existence. 

The  remaining  Lectures  we  have  carefully  read ;  but  whether 
it  be  from  the  inflation  of  the  language,  the  confusion  of  the 
argument,  or  (he  dulness  of  our  comprehension,  certain  it  is,  that 
we  can  discover  no  chain  of  reasoninji,  no  connection  of  parts, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  one  place,  the  doctor 
launches  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  Moravianisra,  and  appears 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  sensible  inspiration. 

"  And  here   I   cannot  but  remark,  how  much  effect  and  sim- 
plicity go  together  in  the  annals  of  Moravianism.     The  men  of  this 
truly  interesting  denomination,  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
that  principle  of  our  nature,  on  which   the   proper  influence  of 
Christianity  turns.     Or,  in  other  words,  they  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  gospel  message — tiiat   messsage   devised   by  him   who  knew 
what  was  in  man^  and  who,  therefore,  knew  how  to  make  the  right 
and  the  suirable  application  to  man.     They  urge  the  plain  Word 
of  the  Testimony ;   and  they  pray  for  a   blessing   from   on    high ; 
and   that   thick   impalpable  veil,  bj'  which  the  god  of  this  world 
blinds   the  hearts    of    men    who    believe    not,    lest    the    light   of 
the  glorious   Gospel   of  Christ   should  enter  into  them— that  veil, 
■which    no    power  of  philosophy    can   draw    aside,  gives    way    to 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit;  and  thus  it  is,  that  a  clear  per- 
ception of  Scriptural  truth,  and  all  the  freshness  and  permanency 
of  its   moral  influences,  are  to  be  met  with  among  men  who  have 
just   emerged  from   the  rudest  and  the  grossest   barbarity.     Oh  ! 
when  one  looks  at  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  their  achiere- 
inents — when  he  thinks  of  the  change  they  have  made  on  materials 
so  coarse  and  so  unpromising — when  he  eyes  the  villages  they  have 
formed— and  around   the  whole   of  that  engaging  perspective   by 
which  they  have  chequered  and  relieved  the  grim  solitude  of  the 
desert,  he  witnesses  the  love,  and  listens  to  the  piety  of  reclaimed 
savages ; — who  would  not  long  to  be  in  possession  of  the  charm  by 
which    they    have    wrought    this   wondrous    iranstbrmation — who 
would  not  willingly  exchange  for  it  all  the  parade  of  human  elo- 
quence, and  all  the  confidence  of  human  argument — and  for  the 
wibdomi  of  winning  souls,  who  is  there  that  would  not  rejoice  to 
throw   the   loveliness  of  the  song,  and  all  the  insignificancy  of  its 
passing  fascinations  away  Irom  hmi  ?"     P.  2-iy. 

We  should  certainly  conceive,  that  the  doctor  is  innocent  of 
any  peculiar  attachment  to  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  as  in  other 
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places  he  seems  lo  be  as  strongly  inclined  to  discredit  it.  Mo- 
ravianism  furnished  so  powerful  a  temptation  for  a  splendid 
common  place,  that  the  rhetorical  powers  of  the  doctor  were 
unable  to  resist  it.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  the  stumbling- 
block  of  our  author.  He  appears  at  all  times  happy  in  the  op- 
portunity of  sacrificing  argimient,  connection,  and  often  common 
sense  itself,  to  the  charms  of  an  unmeaning  and  useless  common 
place. 

In  his  language  Dr.  Chalmers  suffers  himself  to  swell  into  the 
most  indated  verbosity,  and  to  indulge  in  a  poetical  diction 
\rhich  is  as  repugnant  to  good  taste,  as  it  is  perplexing  to  good 
argument.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  variety  of  the  Doctor's 
poetical  powers  in  his  description  only  of  our  earth. 

In  p.  yS,  it  is  "  a  puny  ball  which  floats  its  little  round." 

In  p.  112,  it  is  "  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field  of  immen> 
sity.  _  . 

In  p.  200,  it  is  "  one  of  the  smaller  islets  which  float  on  the 
ocean  of  vacancy." 

In  another  place  it  is  a  "  twinkling  atom,"  in  another  "  a 
remote  and  solitary  monarchy  ;"  these  indeed  are  but  a  few 
among  the  flowers  with  which  the  Doctor  has  contrived  to  adorn 
our  lower  world. 

The  Doctor  is  very  fond  of  "  groping  his  darkling  way ;" 
we  find  this  expression  p.  193,  and  again  p.  253,  and  if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  much  oftener. 

In  point  of  argument.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  left  the  question  just 
where  he  found  it.  Of  his  talent  indeed  as  a  reasoner,  we  had 
formed  no  very  high  idea,  from  his  former  Lectures  upon  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  certainly  our  opinion  will  not  be 
changed  by  any  thing  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  often  difficult  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  woi  k ;  but  to  trace  their  connection  one  with  ano- 
ther, is  wholly  impossible.  A  more  dislocated,  disjointed,  inco- 
herent production,  never  yet  assumed  the  title  of  "  a  proof." 
In  arrangement  it  is  as  defective,  as  in  chastity  of  language  and 
in  elegance  of  taste. 

The  most  favourable  opinion  which  can  be  expressed  of  the 
doctor's  work,  may  be  given  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare, 
*'  that  he  draws  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument."  That  there  are  two  or  three  brilliant  pas- 
sages, we  will  readily  allow;  but  even  these  are  overlaid  with 
common-place  imagery,  more  adapted  to  a  school-boy's  decla- 
mation, than  to  a  theological  disquisition.  We  doubt  not  but 
that  these  discourses,  if  delivered  whh  suitable  action,  might 
have  had  a  wonderful  effect  at  the  British  Fornni,  to  the  sphere 
of  which,  both  in  style,  argument,  and  taste,  they  seem   to  be 
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wonderfully  adapted.  Meretricious  ornament,  and  turgid  ver- 
bosity \\  ill  ever  have  their  admirers ;  and  the  doctoi  has  cer- 
tainly had  his.  We  do  not  grudge  hnn  the  applause  which  he 
has  received  ;  it  will  not  last  long,  let  him  make  the  most  of  it 
while  it  remains.  It  is  our  duty  to  protest  against  this  new-fan- 
gled fashion  passing  into  a  precedent,  lest  we  should  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  torrent  of  second  hand  rhodomontade  ;  and 
every  popular  preacher,  while  he  imitated  the  errors,  should  ex- 
pect the  reward  of  the  celebrated  doctor. 

We  have  been  mformed  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  himself  a  mo- 
dest man,  and  that  he  enlerlaius  a  real  dislike  to  the  intolerable 
puffing  with  which  he  has  been  wafted  into  popular  favour.  If 
this  be  so,  we  can  only  advise  the  doctor  to  beware,  not  of  his 
enemies,  but  of  his  friends ;  for  never  was  a  man  more  injudi- 
ciously foisted  upon  the  world,  before  his  eloquence  had  ac- 
quired strength,  and  his  talents  stability.  ]f  he  ever  can  be  made 
a  great  or  a  useful  man,  it  will  not  be  by  the  flattery  of  his 
friends,  but  by  the  wholesome  discipline  of  those,  whom,  proba- 
bly, he  will  esteem  his  enemies. 

1  he  subject  v\hich  Dr.  Chalmers  has  chosen,  is  one  of  no 
common  grandeur  and  sublimity.  How  he  has  treated  it,  we 
have  had  the  painful  task  of  showing,  at  some  length,  to  our  rea- 
ders. We  will  now  shew  them  how  he  ought  to  have  treated 
it ;  and  this,  not  by  tiring  their  patience  with  dogmas  of  rhetoric, 
but  by  mtroducing  to  their  notice  one  of  the  most  perfect  com- 
positions in  the  English  language,  on  the  self-same  subject, 
which  we  shall  make  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  them  at  full 
length  :  and  then,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  chastened  dignity, 
and  majestic  comprehension  of  an  Addison  ;  let  them  return,  if 
they  can,  to  the  meretricious  verbosity,  and  disjointed  rhodo- 
montade of  a  Chalmers. 

"  As  I  vi'as  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection; *  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest 
him  !'  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host 
of  stars,  or  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were  then 
shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds 
which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns;  when  I  still  en- 
larged the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlight- 
ened by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  aj  the  otars  do  to  us  j  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought, 

I  could 
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I  could  not  but  reflect  on  tha,t  little  insignificant  figure  which  I 
myself  bciv  r midst  the  irr.m'?i:sity  ot  Gon's  works. 

"  Were  the  sun  a  rich  <  nlightens  this  part  cf  the  creation,  with 
all  the  ho- 1  ct  planjt.ry  worlds  that  movt  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished u-iid  annihilateci,  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a 
grain  of  sand  npon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly littie  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would  '■carce 
make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible 
to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which 
are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars  by 
the  help  of  glasses  which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes; 
and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our  discoveries. 
Huygenius  carries  this  tltought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
possible there  may  be  stars  whose  light  is  net  yet  travelled  down  to 
us  since  their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the  universe 
has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
work  of  infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infi- 
nite space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds 
to  it? 

"  To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and 
superintendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures 
which  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable 
regions  of  matter. 

"  In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I 
considered  that  it  took  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which, 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot 
attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are  care- 
ful to  inspect  some  things,  wc  must  of  course  neglect  others.  This 
imperfection  which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  imperfection  that 
cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as 
they  are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures. 
The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  mea. 
sure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act, 
and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  creature  thaa 
another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above  another  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence. But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference. 
When  therefore  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and 
accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of 
imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are 
infinite;  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such  that  it  cannot 
forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our  rea- 
soa  comes  again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little 

prejudices 
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prejuHices  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind 
of  man. 

"  We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought 
of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to 
be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider  in  the  first  place  that  he  is 
omnipresent,  and  in  the  second  that  he  is  omniscient. 

"  If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes 
through,  actuates  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His 
creation,  and  ever}  part  of  it,  is  lull  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he 
has  made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the 
substance  of  erery  being,  whether  material,  or  immaterial,  and  as 
intimately  present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into 
another,  or  to  vvithdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to 
infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  th«  language  of  the  old  phi- 
losopher, he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  circum- 
ference nowhere. 

*'  In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience  indeed  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence :  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per- 
vades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world, 
to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Several 
moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  Temple  of  God,  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  receptacle,  or 
rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  calls  it  the  6'c«*ori«m  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  sensoriala,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  ap- 
prehend the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that 
lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn 
within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space 
gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is  as  it  were  an  organ  to 
omniscience. 

"  Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation  ;  should  it 
for  nullions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  inlinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  cnconipassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  notless  present  with  us,  be- 
cause he  is  concealed  from  us.  '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him  !'  says  Job.  "  Behold  i  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  back- 
ward, but  I  cannot  perceive  bin) :  on  the  left  hand  where  he  does  work, 
but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth  kimself  on  the  right  hand  that 
]  cannot  se^  hiiu/     In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
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\is,  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undisco- 
vered by  us. 

*'  Jn  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence 
and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He 
cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of 
his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  should  overlook  any  of  his  creatures  ;  so  we  may  be  confi- 
dent that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour 
to  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humili- 
ty of  heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them."     Addisons  Prose  Works,  Vol.  IV.  P.  76. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  the  Practical  Duties  of  Chrktianity. 
For  Families.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Clapp, 
Al.A.  Late  Fellozo  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Ficar  of 
Long  Benton,  ISorthumberland,  and  Master  of  Lostwithiei 
Grammar  School,  Cornwall. 

IHE  practice  of  family  prayer  and  fanriily  religious  instructioa 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  ;  it  can  under  few  circumstances 
be  productive  of  much  evil,  and  it  must  in  almost  every  case   be 
productive  of  some  good  :  the  very  assembling  togetiier  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer  to  God,  and  of  being  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  his  Son's  religion,  the  due  sense  of  his  im- 
portant duties  which  such  a  custom  evinces  in  the  master  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  the  regularity  which  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  pro- 
mote, cannot  but  generate  some  good  thoughts  and  some  holy 
resolutions  ;  and  though  these  in  many  cases  may  be  but  transient, 
and  be  followed  by  no  permanent  effects,  yet  in  many  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  consequence  will  be  different,  and   that   the 
spark  of  religious  feeling  so  often  elicited  will  at  length   kindle 
into  a  flame.     Some  good,  we  repeat,  may  be  conlidently  looked 
for  in  almost  every  case  as  the  result  of  this  excellent  custom  re- 
gularly persevered  in:  but  as  far  as  instruction  and  increase  of 
knowledge  are  concerned,  the  quantum  of  gocid,  will  undoubtedly 
be  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  description  of  sermons 
which  are  read:  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  that  is  plain  and  pe- 
netrating, will  the  members  of  a  family  by  the  blessing  of  God  be 
benefited.     The  language  of  some  sermons,  and  the  matter  of 
others,  disqualify  them  from  acting  as  precept6rs  in  a  family  par- 
lour ;  a  figurative  style,  or  one  too  highly  polished,  will  make  no 
impression,  and  abstruse  or  polemical  divinity  will  not  be  under- 
stood : 
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stood :  the  beauties  of  the  one  will  be  lost,  and  the  depth  of  the 
other  will  not  be  fathomed  by  that  part  of  the  audience  whose 
good  is  principally  intended.  Greater  circumspection  than  that 
which  is  often  used  in  this  instance,  is,  we  are  convinced,  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  produce  the  end  desired  :  and  where  so  much 
good  misjit  be  done,  it  is  justly  a  matter  of  concern  that  in  many 
instances  so  lit.le  actually  is.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  and  per- 
haps to  that  of  some  of  onr  readers,  to  witness  this  inefficient 
mode  of  performing  the  duty  in  question ;  to  witness  the  as  sem- 
Lly  of  all  the  members  of  a  family,  and  then  hear  a  sermon  read 
for  their  instruction,  which  might  have  edified  the  congregations 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  or  St.  Mtiry's,  but  in  the  present  instance  is  un- 
intelligible, and  therefore  useless.  St.  Paul's  remark  on  preach- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue,  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  here. 
*'  Except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the 
air." — Let  this  error  be  avoided,  let  the  sermon  selected  be  short 
and  plain,  and  read  with  a  suitable  earnestness,  let  the  whole  be 
concluded  with  devout  prayer,  and  let  the  practice  of  this  duty  be, 
if  possible,  regular  and  uninterrupted  :  and  we  must  believe  that 
every  individual  family  will  be  ameliorated  by  it,  and  that  true  re- 
ligion will  more  readily  flourish  and  increase  in  that  parish  where 
the  families  composing  it  are  in  the  habit  of  respectively  meeting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  instruction.  In  insisthig 
so  much  on  the  necessity  of  perspicuity  in  family  sermons,  we 
would  not  be  thought  to  recommend  those  of  a  too  familiar  and 
colloquial  style  :  plainness  and  familiarity  are  very  different ;  and 
when  a  sermon  is  deficient  in  that  decorous  and  dignified  gravity 
which  should  always  attend  religious  exhortation,  it  must  fail 
both  in  obtaining  a  respectful  attention,  and  in  leaving  a  benefi- 
cial impression.  Members  of  the  Church  have  no  reason  to 
complain  for  want  of  sermons  every  way  adapted  for  the  use  of 
their  families  :  the  volumes  now  under  consideration  are  however 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  slock  of  this  description,  and  we  fear- 
lessly recommend  them  to  masters  of  families  as  well  fitted  for 
their  important  object.  We  shall  notice  some  of  them,  accom- 
panying our  remarks  with  a  few  specimens  of  their  style  and 
matter.  They  are  thirty-six  in  number,  and  are  most  of  them 
short,  all  written  in  a  clear  and  unafiected  manner,  and  abound- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety.  The  view  of  the  Christian 
scheme  evinced  in  them,  is  perspicuous  and  correct,  founded  on  a 
diligent  and  conscientious  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
equally  free  from  the  heated  conceptions  of  the  enthusiast,  as 
from  the  cheerless  misrepresentations  of  the  Deistical  Unitarian. 
— The  first  three  Sermons  evince  the  truth  of  these  observations; 
they  contain  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  ati  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  fall  of  man^  and  the 
promise  of  a  Messiah.  The  sixth  Sermon  on  2  Timothy,  iii. 
14,  15.  is  a  very  useful  and  sensible  discourse  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  the  necessity  of  an  early  initiation  of  youth  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  This  necessity  the  author  presses 
upon  his  readers  with  great  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  some  useful  rules,  by  the  observation  of  which,  young  per- 
sons may  with  greater  profit  undertake  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  disapproves  of  their  being  allowed  to  read  them  re- 
gularly through  in  the  first  instance,  and  judiciously  points  out  the 
parts  to  which  their  attention  should  be  directed.  His  remarks  on 
the  Epistles  are  sensible  and  seasonable,  particularly  when  we 
consider  them  as  addressed  to  the  young  and  unlettered,  who  con- 
stitute the  greatest  part  of  every  family.  But  our  readers  shall 
judge  for  themselves  : 

**  The  Epistles  contain  many  excellent  rules  for  the  government 
of  our  lives,  many  reproofs  for  disobedience,  and  exhortations  and 
commands  to  lead  holy  and  Christian  lives.  Therein  also  are  con- 
tained arguments  and  disputations  on  certain  points  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice among  the  early  Christians.  These  parts,  indeed,  of  holy  writ, 
though  highly  valnable  in  themselves,  should  be  always  read  with 
great  caution  and  diffidence  :  and  therefore  may  not  be  so  fit  for 
the  general  use  of  young  and  inexperienced  Christians :  and  par- 
ticularly careful  should  all  persons  be  not  to  take  their  religious 
opinions  from,  or  graft  their  practice  on,  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 
sages, but  on  those  which  are  clear,  easy  and  decisive.  Want  of 
due  attention  to  this  rule  has  been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  those 
warm  and  lasting  disputes  which  have  so  long  disturbed  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Christian  church.  As  St.  Paul  says,  in  con- 
demnation of  such,  '  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not 
God  made  or  declared  to  be,  foolish,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
Such  wisdom  as  is  fond  of  shewing  itself  in  noisy  contentions,  which 
gender  strife  and  minister  questions,  rather  than  godly  edifying, 
which  is  in  faith  ;'  which  is  serviceable  to  our  furtherance  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  peaee 
and  unity  of  the  church,  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  great  consi- 
deration and  importance  to  every  real  Christian.  So  at  least  thought 
St.  Paul,  when  he  so  earnestly  exhorted  the  Christians  in  Ephesus, 
and  through  them  all  other  believers,  to  '  endeavour  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  And  he  writes  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, '  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid 
ihem.'  To  all  such  the  Apostle  says,  '  Is  Christ  divided  ?'  '  God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  saints.'  As  certainly  did  he  design  that  it  should  be  in 
the  Christian  church  ;  *  in  peace  and  unity  in  itself.'  We  are  sent 
into  the  world,  not  to  argue  and  dispute  on  points  of  faith,  but  to 
live  like  Christians  :  aud  to  fulfil  all  those  duties,  religious,  relative 

and 
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and  social,  which  arise  from  our  connection  witli  God,  the  wotM, 
and  eternity.  What  those  duties  are,  the  Holy  Sciiptures  will 
tell  us  ;  they  will  teach  us  to  believe  and  act  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  secure  our  eternal  happiness,  through  the  merits  of  that  Jesus, 
who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faitli.  They  will  tell  us  that 
faith  and  practice  are  essential  to  our  salvation;  that  God  hath 
joined  thcin  together,  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  be  put  asunder; 
that  no  professions  will  be  accepted  in  the  lieu  of  holiness  and  vir- 
tue of  life  :  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  to  believe  the 
word  of  God,  but  that  he  must  practise  it  also  ;  that  not  every  one 
thatsaith  unto  him,  *  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  which  is  in  heaven.'" 
—P.  6. 

In  this  sermon  Mr.  C.  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  ascribing 
St.  Peter's  assertion  (2  Pet.  iii.  I6.)  concerning  the  difficulty  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistlts  to  St.  James  :  an  error  with  which  we  should 
immediately  have  charged  the  compositor  of  the  piess,  was  not 
this  apostle  further  characterized  as  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  We  highly  approve  of  the  ninth  sermon, 
in  which  is  shewn  the  guilt,  not  only  of  abusing,  but  of  not 
making  a  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  salvation  put  into  our 
hands.  The  too  conmion  error  aiiiong  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple, of  pleading  the  inoffensiveness  of  their  lives  as  a  full  per- 
formance of  all  their  duty,  is  well  pointed  out  and  corrected ; 
the  idle  servant  is  reproved,  not  because  he  had  done  evil  with 
his  talent,  but  because  he  had  done  no  good.  The  eleventh 
Sermon  is  well  written,  and  entirely  orthodox :  the  text  is  the 
17th  verse  of  the  xixih  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  subject, 
the  necessity  of  good  works  for  the  attainment  of  salvation  :  but 
we  conceive  that  Mr.  Clapp  has  no  ground  whate\er  for  ascrib- 
in"^  an  unworthy  motive  to  the  yoimg  man  in  the  Gospel,  who  is 
represented  as  inquiring  of  our  Saviour  the  way  to  eternal  liff, 
or  for  ranking  him,  as  he  does,  with  the  boasting  Pharisee  in  the 
parable.  That  he  was  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  sacrifice  as 
that  of  surrendering  all  hi^  riches,  is  certain  ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  argue  from  that,  that  his  question  was  either  an  insidious 
one,  or  put  with  a  view  of  exalting  his  own  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  From  two  circnmstances  mentioued  by  St.  Mark, 
we  should  rather  conclude  the  contrary  :  his  eagerness  for  in- 
struction  is  well  described  by  his  "  running  and  kneeling"  before 
Jesus,  who,  moreover,  it  is  said,  "  seeing  him,  loved  him  ;"  ho 
dubious  mark  of  the  favourable  impression  which  the  young 
man  made  on  H'.m,  who  "  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
man,  for  He  knew  w hat  was  in  man."  The  fourteenth,  on  the 
character  of  Cornelius,  and  the  fifteenth,  on  Charity,  are  both 
of  them  Sermons  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  families; 

and 
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and  of  tlie  17tli,  on  Prayeiv,  nnd  the  eighteentli,  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath-day,  which  close  the  lirst  volume,  we  can  speak 
equally  favourable. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  eighteen  Sermons,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  entitled  to  our  entire  approbation  (particularly 
the  8th,  14th,  17th  and  18th,)  though  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  any  detail  of  their  matter.  \^  e  wish  liowever 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  them,  and  for  so  doing  we 
feel  ourselves  assured  of  the  thanks  of  Mr.  C  inasmuch  as 
the  inaccuracy  to  be  pointed  out  is  we  doubt  not,  principally 
attributable  to  a  want  of  due  care  in  preparing  for  the  press, 
which  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work  being  called 
for  he  could  easily  correct.  We  have  before  remarked  a  mistake 
in  the  sixth  Sermon  of  the  first  volume  :  and  in  tiie  third  Ser- 
mon of  the  second  volume  ou  the  character  of  Hazael,  we  con- 
ceive our  author  has  unconsciously  contradicted  himself.  After 
Elisha  had  informed  Hazael  of  the  issue  of  his  master's  (Benha- 
dad)  disorder,  he  **  settled  his  countenance  fixedly  on  him, 
till  he  (Hazael)  was  ashamed  :  and  the  man  of  God  wept:"  the 
cause  of  these  tears  being  explained,  viz.  the  f.^resight  of  the 
evils  about  to  be  brought  on  his  country  by  Hazael,  the  indig- 

Inant  reply  follows  ;  "  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?"  &c.  Sic. 
On  which  Mr.  C.  remarks,  *'  It  is  perhaps  hard  to  say,  whether 
Hazael  spoke  this  from  the  real  sentiments  of  bis  heart  at  that 
time,  or  because  he  thought  that  he  should  never  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do  such  things :"  and  in  another  place  he  thinks   it 
doubtful  what  the  sentiments  of  Hazael  were  on   hearing  the 
Prophet's  declaration.     After  all  this  we  confess  that  we  were 
surprized  when  we  read  thus  :  "  In  pronouncing  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  the  prophet,  we  are  told,  fixed  his  eyes  with  so 
much    attention   on  Hazael,  that  the  latter   blushed,  and   was 
ashamed.     Conscious  of  the  badness  of  his  heart,  his  secret  sins 
and  wicked  intentions,  he  could  not  bear  unmoved  the  keen  and 
searching  gaze  of  a  righteous  man:  and  expressed,  by  a  confused 
and  altered  comitenance,  the   shame  and  self-abasement  which 
he  felt  in  his  heart."     If  Ha.^ael  was  ''  conscious  of  the  bad- 
ness of  his  heart,  his  secret  sins  and  wicked  intentions,"  it  is  neither 
hard  to  say,  nor  doubtful,  what  the  workings  of  his  mind  then 
were  :  but  what  these  were,  is  the  very  point  doubted  of  above  by 
Mr.  C.  The  fourth  Sermon  on  the  resolution  of  Joshua,  contahis 
such   excellent  advice,  especially   in  the  latter    part  of  it,    to 
masters  of  families,  that  we  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every  cue 
who  is  deficient  in  his  religious  duty  to  those   under  his  care. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  we  are  prevented  from  presenting  our 
readers  with  some  admirable  extracts  from  it,  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  ourselves  to  very  narrow  limits'. 

We 
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We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Clapp  vi  ith  much  respect  for  his 
abilities,  and  esteem  for  his  industry  and  zeal :  there  is  not  one 
of  these  sermons  that  is  not  replete  with  sound  instruction  and 
persuaiiive  exhottation,  temperately  but  affectionately  enforced, 
and  there  is  not  osie  that  may  not  be  read  to  a  family  with  great 
promise  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect.  Mr.  C.  hes  wisely  (on 
this  occasion)  avoided  all  discussion  of  con^^rovened  points  ;  he 
has  explained  the  grand  saving  doctrines  of  our  holy  religioUj  he 
has  urged  the  observance  of  her  pure  and  indispensable  precepts  ; 
and  he  has  done  the  one  simply  and  perspicuously,  the  other  in 
that  mild  yet  earuest  spirit  which  becomes  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace. 


Art.  VIT.   Lalla  Rookh.     An  Oriental  Romance.     By  Tho- 
mus  Moore.     4to.     2l.  2s.     Longman  and  Co,     1807. 

J-  HE  character  of  Mr.  Moore,  as  a  poet,  is  appreciated  with 
sufficient  justice.  His  amatory  poems  are  the  works  of  no  or- 
dinary genius.  The  very  poison  which  they  instil  becomes  the 
more  dangeious  from  the  softened  imagery  and  the  chastened 
language  under  which  it  is  concealed.  The  poems  of  Little,  as 
they  are  called,  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  pub- 
lic morals  which  have  issued  at  any  time  from  the  British  press, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tiaat  we  have  traced  more  derelic- 
tion of  public  principle  to  the  effect  of  that  little  volume,  than 
even  to  our  intercourse  with  a  profligate  and  an  abandoned  con- 
tinent. Whoever  is  the  author  of  this  pernicious  production  must 
have  a  fearful  account  to  answer,  not  only  for  the  prostitution  of 
talents  the  most  fascinating,  and  taste  the  most  elegant,  but  for 
the  ruin  of  many  an  innocent  sotd,  to  which  those  talents  have 
been  most  fatally  accessary. 

Of  the  Irish  melodies,  taken  separately,  we  should  speak  in 
terms  of  much  approbation.  The  language,  though  occasion- 
ally affected,  is  yet  poetical  and  just ;  the  imagery  is  both  ele- 
gant and  original ;  the  sentiments  are  generally  not  liable  to  much 
objection.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  have  a  secondary  applica- 
tion to  the  political  state  of  Ireland,  of  which  we  little  ap- 
prove. We  could  tujt  sum  up  the  character  of  Mr,  M.  more 
justly,  than  in  regarding  him  as  our  native  Catullus.  He  has  all 
the  elegance,  all  the  playfulness,  the  occasional  melancholy,  and 
the  occasional  affectation  of  that  exquisite  poet  of  antiquity.  In 
other  points  also  the  resemblance  is  carried  too  far.  Both  Ca- 
tullus and  Mr.  M.  have  exercised  their  geniub  in  the  shorter 
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i-tvle  of  poetry  ;  their  productions  are  like  gems  highly  polished, 
111  estimation  for  their  water,  rather  than  for  tlieir  iiiag- 
uitude. 

As  this  was  the  first  long  poem  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  the  public  with  much  anxiety,  and  read  with  consi- 
derable avidity.  How  far  it  has  either  met  or  disappointed  their 
expectations,  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents  will  most  satisfac- 
torily shew.  ' 

The  volume  before  us  consists  partly  of  poetry,  and  partly  of 
prose  ;  the  story  indeed  is  told  in  prose,  while  the  poetical  part 
only  branches  out  as  it  were  from  the  narration.  In  the  pre- 
face or  prologue  we  are  told  that  Aliris,  the  king  of  Bucha- 
ria,  in  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
passed  through  Delhi.  Aurungzebe  was  then  on  the  throne, 
and  received  the  young  monarch  with  much  hospitality.  A 
marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  the  young  king  and  Lalla 
Rookh,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Cashmere,  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  She  sets  out 
with  a  splendid  retinue  ;  she  is  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  the 
novelty  of  all  she  sees  around  her ;  she  is  especially  struck  with 
the  talents  and  the  form  of  Feramorz,  a  young  poet,  in  her 
naiuj  who  is  introduced  to  her  presence,  and  recites,  in  verse, 
the  story  of  the  V^eiled  Prophet  of  Khorassin.  We  shall  not 
trouble  our  reader  with  an  accoiuit  of  the  story,  but  shall  cite 
the  best  specimen  we  can  find  of  our  author's  powers  ia  this 
lengthened  species  of  composition. 

"  Though  few  his  years,  the  West  alread}'  knows 
Young  Azim's  fame; — beyond  th'  Olympian  snows, 
Ere  manhood  darken'd  o'er  his  downy  cheek, 
O'erwhelra'd  in  fight  and  captive  to  the  Greek, 
He  linger'd  there,  till  peace  dissolv'd  his  chains  ;—  . 
Oh!  who  could,  ev'n  in  bondage,  tread  the  plains 
Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  liis  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him  ?  who,  with  heart  and  eyes, 
Could  walk  where  Liberty  had  been,  nor  see 
The  shining  foot-prints  of  her  Deity, 
Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  in  the  air. 
Which  mutely  lold  her  spirit  had  been  there  ?   n 
Not  he,  that  youthful  warrior, — no,   too  wtll 
For  his  soul's  quiet  work'd  the  awakening  spell  j 
And  now,  returning  to  his  own  dear  land, 
Full  of  those  dreams  of  good  that,  vainly  grand. 
Haunt  the  young  heart ; — proud  views  of  hutuan-kind, 
Ot  men  to  Gods  exalted  and  retin'd  ; — 
False  views,  like  that  horizon'^  fair  deceit, 
Where  earth  and  heav'n  but  sceniy  alae,  to  mtet  !-^ 

it'  Soon 
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Soon  as  he  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was  rais'd 

To  right  the  nations,  aiul  beheld,  emblaz'd 

On  the  while  flag  Mokanna's  host  iinfurl'd, 

Those  words  of  sunshine,  "  Freedom  to  the  World,"^ 

At  once  his  faith,  his  sword,  his  soul  obey'd 

Th' inspiring  summons  ;  every  chosen  blade. 

That  fought  beneath  that  banner's  sacred  text, 

Seem'd  doubly  edg'd,  for  this  world  and  the  next; 

And  ne'er  did  Faith  with  her  smooth  bandage  bind 

Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind, 

In  virtue's  cause  ; — never  was  soul  inspir'd 

With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desir'd, 

Than  his,  th' enthusiast  there,  who  kneeling,  pale 

With  pious  awe,  before  that  Silver  Veil, 

Believes  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  his  knee, 

Some  pure,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 

This  fettcr'd  world  from  every  bond  and  stain, 

And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again!"  P,  13. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Poem,  Mr.  Moore  evidently  im« 
proves,  as  the  following  scene  between  Azim  and  his  beloved 
M'ill  shew. 

"  «  Poor  maiden  !'  thought  the  youth,  *  if  thou  wert  sent» 
With  thy  soft  lute  and  beauty's  blandishment, 
To  wake  unholy  wishes  in  this  heart, 
Or  tempt  its  truth,  thou  little  know'st  the  art. 
For  though  thy  lips  should  sweetly  counsel  wrong, 
Those  vestal  eyes  would  disavow  its  song.     ' 
But  thou  hast  breath'd  such  purity,  thy  lay 
Returns  so  fondly  to  youth's  virtuous  day, 
And  leads  thy  soul — if  e'er  it  wasder'd  tlicnce — 
So  gently  back  to  its  first  innocence, 
That  I  would  sooner  stop  th'  unchained  dove, 
When  swift  returning  to  its  home  of  love, 
And  round  its  snowy  wing  new  fetters  twine. 
Than  turn  from  virtue  one  pure  wish  of  thine  T 

«<  Scarce  had  this  feeling  pass'd,  when,  sparkling  through 
1  he  gently  upend  curtains  of  light  blue 
Ihatvoil'd  the  broezy  casement,  countless  eyes 
Peeping  like  stars  through  the  blue  evening  skies, 
LookM  laughing  in,  as  if  to  mock  the  pair 
1  hat  sat  so  still  and  melancholy  there. 
And  now  the  curtains  fly  apart,  and  in 
From  the  cool  air,  'mid  -huwers  of  jessamine 
Which  those  without  flin^  after  them  in  play 
Tvvo  lightsome  maidens  spring,  lightsome  as  Ihey 
V\  ho  liTe  in  the  air  on  odours,  and  around 
The  blight  saloon,  scarce  conscious  of  the  ground, 

Cfaace 
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Chacc  one  another,  in  a  %arying  dance 

Of  mirth  and  languor,  coyness  and  advance, 

Too  eloquently  like  love's  warm  pursuit  :— 

While  she,  who  sung  so  gently  to  the  lute 

Her  dream  of  home,  steals  timidly  away, 

Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer's  ray, — 

But  takes  with  her  from  Azim's  heart  that  sigh 

We  sometimes  give  to  forms  that  pass  us  by 

In  the  world's  crowd,  too  lovely  to  remain, 

Creatures  of  light  we  never  see  again  !"  P.  54. 

The  second  Poem  which  the  young  Feramorz  recites,  is  '*  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri,"  A  Peri  stands  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and 
laments  the  banishment  of  her  race  from  the  mansions  of  Heaven. 
J\s  she  weeps,  the  guardian  Angel  who  stands  at  the  door  of 
Heaven,  in  compassion  to  her  tears,  informs  her 

"  'Tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 

The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
Who  brings  to  this  eternal  gate 

The  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven,** 

The  Peri  endeavouring  to  solve  the  enigma,  considers  what 
shall  be  deemed  the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven. 


»■ 


"  While  thus  she  mus'd,  her  pinions  fann'd 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land, 
Whose  air  is  balm ;  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  banks  and  amber  beds; 
Whose  mountains,  pregnant  by  the  beam 
Of  the  warm  sun,  with  diamonds  teem  ; 
Whose  livulets  are  like  rich  brides, 
Lovel,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides  ; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  bowers  of  spic* 
Might  be  a  Peri's  Paradise  ! 
But  crimson  now  her  rivers  ran. 

With  human  blood — the  smell  of  death 
Came  retking  from  those  spicy  bowers^ 
And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man. 

Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Upwafted  from  the  innocent  flowers  ! 
Land  of  the  Sun  !  what  foot  invades 
Thy  Pagods  and  thy  pillar'd  shades— 
Thy  cavern  shrines,  and  Idol  stones. 
Thy  Monarchs  and  their  thousand  Thrones  J 
'Tis  He  of  Gazna — lierce  in  wrath 

He  comes,  and  India's  diadems 
Lie  scatter'd  in  his  ruinous  path. — 

His  blood-hounds  he  adorns  with  gems, 
Torn  from  the  violated  necks 

Of  many  a  young  and  lov'd  Sultana  ;-«- 

-^  «  2  JWaidens 
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Maidens  within  their  pure  Zenana, 
Piiesrts  in  the  very  fane  he  slaughters, 
And  chuaks  up  with  the  glittering  wrecks 
Of  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters  I 

"  Downward  the  Peri  turns  her  gaze, 
And,  through  the  war-field's  bloody  haze 
Beholds  a  youthful  warrior  stand, 

Aloue,  beside  his  native  river, — 
The  red  blade  broken  in  his  hand, 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

*  Live,'  sviid  the  Conqueror,  '  live  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I  bear  !' 
Silent  tliat  youthful  warrior  stood — 
Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 

All  crimson  with  his  country's  blood, 
'J  hen  sent  his  last  remaining  dart. 
For  answer,  to  the'  Invader's  heart. 

"  False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well— ■ 
The  Tyrant  liv'd,  the  Hero  fell  ! 
'Yet  niiirk'd  the  Peri  where  he  lay, 

And  when  the  rush  of  war  was  past, 
Swiftly  descending  on  a  ray 

Of  morning  light,  she  caught  the  last — 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed, 
Before  its  free-born  spirit  fled  ! 
('■  '  Be  this,' she  cried,  as  she  wing'd  her  flight, 

*  My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light."  '     P.  137. 

The  offering  is  not  accepted,  a  holier  sacrifice  must  be  pre- 
pared. She  liies  to  Egypt  during  the  season  of  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence. She  finds  a  youth  dying  in  a  lone  place  of  the  disease  ; 
his  only  consolation  is,  that  she  wliom  he  loved  was  at  a  distance, 
and  safe  from  the  infection.  Hearing,  however,  of  his  retreat, 
jhe  comes  to  nurse  him  in  Ins  dying  moments,  and  falls  a  sacri- 
iice  with  him  to  the  fidelity  of  her  love.  The  Peri  presents  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  pair  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  they  are  re- 
ceived ;  but  a  holier  offering  still  is  required,  before  those  gates 
can  be  opened  for  herself.  The  Peri  disappointed,  descends  again 
to  the  earth,  and  hovers  Over  the  vale  of  Balbec.  She  sees  a 
child  at  play  ;  a  man  presently  reaches  the  spot,  in  whose  coiujte- 
nance  she  reads  the  robber — the  profligate — the  murderer. 

"  Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
boften'd  his  spirit,)  look'd  and  lay, 
Watching  ihc  rosy  infant's  play  : 
Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met 
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Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze, 
As  toiclu-h,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
ThrtJOgh  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 

*'  But  hark,  the  vesper  call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air. 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  ! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  lain  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  th'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth,' 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain. 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again  ! 
Oh  'twas  a  sight — that  Heav'n — that  Child— 
A  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 
Ev'n  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by  ! 

"   And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 

Reclining  there — while  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-place. 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 

'  There  laas  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild, 

Heart-huuibled  tones  —  '  thou  blessed  child  ! 

When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee — but  now — * 

He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  tiiat  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept ! 

"  Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  ! 

In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  tiie  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 
*  There's  a  drop,'  said  the  Peui,  '  that  down  from  th« 

moon 
Falls  through  the  withering  airs  of  June 
Upon  Egypt's  land  *,  of  so  healing  a  power, 

_  So 

*  "  The   Nucta,    or   Miraculous   Drop,   which   falls  in   Egypt 

precisely 
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So  balmy  a.  virtue,  that  ev'n  in  the  hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 
And  health  re-animates  earth  and  skies  !— 
Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin. 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall  ? 
Though  foul  th}'  fiery  plagues  within. 

One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispelled  them  all  !" 
And  now — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer. 
While  the  same  sun-beam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one, 
And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  Heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  Forgiven  ! 

"  *Twas  when  the  golden  sun  had  set, 
While  on  their  knees  they  linger'd  yet, 
There  fell  a  light,  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 
Upon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dew'd  that  repentant  sinner's  cheek  ; 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam- 
But  well  the  enraptur'd  Peih  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven's  gate,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near  !"     P.  155. 

The  offering  is  accepted,  and  the  gates  of  glory  are  opened  to 
the  Peri.  This  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  tale  ;  the  moral  is  good, 
and  the  versification  light  and  elegant.  The  space  between  the 
tales  is  occupied  by  the  criticisms  of  Fadiadeen,  the  grand  cham- 
berlain, upon  the  previous  poetry,  in  which  Mr.  Moore  contrives 
torevengehimself  upon  his  old  friends,  the  Reviewers  of  the  North. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  story  of  Lalla  Rookh  goes  on  :  she  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  young  Feramorz  the  minstrel,  and  to 
check  her  guilty  passion,  she  resolves  that  he  should  be  no  more 
admitted  into  her  presence.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  they 
pass  by  a  strange  and  ancient  ruin,  witli  the  history  of  which  the 
Princess  is  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted.  Fadladeen  is  forced, 
very  unwillingly,  to  refer  to  Feramorz  for  its  history,  which  he 
relates,  informing  them  that  it  was  connected  with  the  struggles 
of  the  Fire-worshippers  in  Persia  against  their  Arab  masters  ;  he 
then  begins  his  poetical  narration,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Fire- 
worshippers."  The  story  is  too  complicated,  and  too  long  for  our 

readers 


precisely  on  St.  John's  day,   in  June,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  plaguf." 
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readers  to  expect  an  accurate  detail.  The  following  description 
of  Hafed,  the  hero  of  Iran  or  Persia,  preparing  himself  for  death, 
IS  spirited  aod  good. 

«  But  soon  the  painful  chill  was  o'er, 
And  his  great  soul,  herself  once  more, 
Look'd  from  his  brow  in  all  the  rays 
Of  her  best,  happiest,  grandest  days  ! 
Never,  in  moment  most  elate. 

Did  that  high  spirit  loftier  rise  ;— 
While  bright,  serene,  determinate, 
His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  skies, 
As  if  the  signal-lights  of  Fate 

Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes! 
*Tis  come — his  hour  of  martyrdoni 
In  Iran's  sacred  cause  is  come; 
And,  though  his  life  has  pass'd  away 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day. 
Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright, 
To  which  the  brave  of  after-times, 
The  suflfering  brave,  shall  long  look  back 
With  proutl  regret, — and  by  its  light 
Watch  through  the  hours  of  slavery's  night 
Tor  vengeance  on  the'  oppressor's  crimes  ! 
This  rock,  his  monument  aloft, 

Shall  speak  the  tale  to  many  an  age ; 
And  hither  bards  and  heroes  oft 

Shall  come  in  secret  pilgrimage, 
And  bring  their  warrior  sous,  and  tell 
The  wondering  boys  where  Hafed  fell, 
And  swear  them  on  those  lone  remains 
Of  their  lost  country's  ancient  fanes, 
>Jever — while  breath  of  life  shall  live 
Within  them — never  to  forgive 
The'  accursed  race,  whose  ruthless  chain 
Has  left  on  Iran's  neck  a  stain 
Blood,  blood  alone  can  cleanse  again !"  P.  258. 

The  agony  of  Hinda,   the   daughter  of  the  .Moslem,  when 
she  hears" the  fate  of  Hafed,  is  thus  pourtrayed  : 

'*  Oh!  'tisnot,IirNDA,  in  the  power 

Of  Fancy's  most  terrific  touch 
To  paint  thy  pangs,  in  that  dread  hour— 

Thy  silent  agony — 'twas  such 
As  those  who  feel  could  paint  too  well. 
But  none  e'er  felt  and  liv'd  to  tell  ! 
"  'Twas  not  alone  the  dreary  state 
Of  a  lorn  spirit,  crush'd  by  fate, 

•When, 
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When,  though  no  more  remains  to  dread. 

The  panic  chill  will  not  depart ; — 
When,  though  the  inmate  Hope  be  dead, 

Her  ghost  still  haunts  the  mouldering  heart. 
No — pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone, 
The  wretch  may  bear,  and  yet  live  on,  I 

Like  things,  within  the  cold  rock  found  " 

Alive,  when  all's  congeal'd  around. 
But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  stagnation,  that  wore  bliss 
To  the  keen,  burning,  harrowing  pain, 
Now  felt  through  all  thy  breast  and  brain — 
That  spasm  of  terror,  mute,  intense, 
That  breathless,  agoniz'd  suspense, 
From  whose  hot  throb,  whose  deadly  achinf 
The  heart  has  no  relief  but  breakingV'     P.  281. 

Mr.  Moore  has  imitated  his  friend  Lord  Byron  in  these 
lines  with  much  success  ;  they  are  superior  perhaps  to  any  of 
his  master's.  The  fourth  poem  which  the  young  minstrel  re- 
cites on  the  close  of  the  journey  is  called  the  "  Lights  of  the 
Haram."  The  Pearl  of  Roses,  in  the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  is 
thus  desci:ibed : 

■*'  And  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers! 
It  seem'd  as  though  from  all  the  bowers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  scatter'd  here. 
The  lake  too  like  a  garden  breathes. 

With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  lie, — 
As  if  a  shower  of  fairy  wreaths 

Had  fall'n  upon  it  from  the  sky  ! 
And  then  the  sounds  of  joy, — the  beat 
Of  tabors  and  of  dancing  feet; — 
The  minaret-cryer's  chaunt  of  glee 
Sung  from  his  lighted  gallery. 
And  answered  by  a  ziraleet 
From  neighbouring  Haram,  wild  and  sweet— 
The  merry  laughter,  echoing 
From  gardens,  where  the  silken  swing 
Wafts  some  delighted  girl  above 
The  top  leaves  of  the  orange  grove; 
Or,  from  those  infant  groups  at  play 
Among  the  tents  that  line  the  way. 
Flinging,  unaw'd  by  slave  or  mother, 
Handfuls  of  roses  at  each  other  ! — 
And  the  sounds  from  tlie  Lake, — the  low  whisp'ring  in  boats. 
As  they  shoot  through  the  moonlight — the  dipping  of  oars. 
And  the  wild,  airy  warbling  that  every  where  floats. 

Through  the  groves,  round  the  islands,  as  if  all  the  shores 

Like 
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Like  those  of  K athay  utter'd  music,  and  gave     ' ' 

An  answer  in  song  to  the  kiss  of  each  wave ! 

But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds  full  of  feeling. 

That  soft  from  the  lute  of  some  lover  are  stealing, — 

Some  lover,  %vho  knows  all  the  heart- touching  power 

Of  a  lute  and  a  sigh  in  this  magical  hour. 

Oh!  best  of  delights  as  it  every  where  is 

To  be  near  the  loved  One, — what  a  rapture  is  his. 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may  glide 

O'er  the  Lake  of  Cashmere,  with  that  One  by  his  side! 

If  Woman  can  make  the  wor5t  wilderness  dear. 

Think,  think  what  a  Heav'n  she  must  make  of  Cashmere  1" 

P.  299, 

We  shall  not  present  our  readers  with  any  farther  extracts 
from  these  poems,  but  shall  give  iliem  a  specmien  of  the  prose, 
especially  of  the  criticisms  of  Fadladeen, 

**  Fadladeen,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  light  rhapsody,  took  oc- 
casion to  sum  up  his  opinion  of  the  young  Cashmerian's  poetry, — 
of  which,  he  trusted,  they  had  that  evening  heard  the  last.  Hav- 
ing recapitulated  the  epithets,  *  frivolous'—'  inharmonious' — '  non- 
sensical,' he  proceeded  to  say  that,  vie\ying  it  in  tlie  most  favour- 
able light,  it  resembled  one  of  those  Maldivian  boats,  to  which  the 
Princess  had  alluded  in  the  relation  of  her  dream,  a  slight,  gilded 
thing,  sent  adrift  without  rigging  or  ballast,  and  with  nothing  but 
vapid  sweets  and  faded  fiowers  on  board.  The  prothsion,  indeed, 
of  flowers  and  birds,  which  this  poet  had  ready  on  all  occasions, — 
not  to  mention  dews,  gems,  &c. — waS  a  most  oppressive  kind  of 
opulence  to  his  hearers  ;  and  had  the  unlucky  effect  of  giving  to  his 
style  all  the  glitter  of  the  flower-garden  without  its  method,  and 
all  the  flutter  of  the  aviary  without  its  song.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  chose  his  subjects  badly,  and  was  always  most  inspired  by  the 
woi'st  part  of  them.  'J'he  charms  of  paganism,  the  merits  of  re- 
bellion,—  these  were  the  themes  honoured  with  his  particular  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  in  the  poem  just  recited,  one  of  the  most  palatable 
passages  was  in  favour  of  that  beverage"  of  the  Unfaithful,  wine ; 
'  being,  perhaps,'  said  he,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  '  as  conscious  of 
his  own  character  in  the  Haram  on  this  point,  *  one  of  those 
bards,  whose  fancy  owes  all  its  illumination  to  tiie  grape,  like  that 
painted  porcelain,  so  curious  and  so  rare,  whos'j  images  are  onlj' 
visible  when  liquor  is  poured  jnto  it.'  Upon  the  whole  it  was  his 
opinion,  from  tlie  specimens  which  they  had  heard,  and  which,  he 
begged  to  say,  were  the  most  tiresome  part  of  the  journey,  that — 
whatever  other  merits  this  well-dressed  young  gentleman  might, 
possess — poetry  was  by  no  means  his  proper  avocation  ;  '  and  in- 
iieed,'  concluded  the  critic,  *  from  his  fondness  for  flowers  and  for 
birds,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  florist  or  a  bird-catcher  is 
%  much  more  suitable  caUing  for  him  than  a  poet."     P.  336. 

Poor 
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Poor  Fadladeen  however  is  plunged  into  a  x^oeful  scrape,  as 
appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  tale.  The  retinue  of  the 
Princess  enters  the  happy  Valley  of  Cashmere,  where  she  was 
to  meet  her  intended  bridegroom.  Slill  her  favourite  minstrel 
Feramorz  kept  possession  of  her  soul. 

"  The  morning  was  as  fair  a«  the  maid  upon  whose  nuptials  it 
rose,  and  the  shining  Lake,  all  covered  with  boats,  the  minstrele 
playing  upon  the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  the  crowded  summer- 
houses  on  the  green  hills  around,  with  shawls  and  banners  waving 
from  their  roofs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  animated  rejoicing, 
as  only  she,  who  was  the  object  of  it  all,  did  not  feel  with  trans- 
port. To  Lalla  Rookh  alone  it  was  a  melancholy  pageant;  nor 
could  she  have  even  borne  to  look  upon  the  scene,  were  it  not  for 
a  hope  that,  among  the  crowds  around,  she  might  once  more  per- 
haps catch  a  glimpse  of  Feramorz.  So  much  was  her  imagina- 
tion haunted  by  this  thought,  that  there  was  scarely  any  islet  or 
boat  she  passed,  at  which  her  heart  did  not  flutter  with  a  momen- 
tary fancy  that  he  was  there.  Happy,  in  her  eyes,  the  humblest 
slave  upon  whom  the  light  of  his  dear  looks  fell ! — In  the  barge 
immediately  after  the  Princess  was  Fadladeen,  with  his  silken 
Curtains  thrown  widely  apart,  that  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
august  presence,  and  with  his  head  full  of  the  speech  he  was  to  de- 
liver to  the  King,  *  concerning  Feramorz,  and  literature,  and  thfe 
Chabuk,  as  connected  therewith.* 

*'  They  had  now  entered  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  Lake 
to  the  splendid  domes  and  saloons  of  the  Shalimar,  and  glided  on 
through  gardens  ascending  from  each  bank,  full  of  flowering 
shrubs  that  made  the  air  all  perfume  ;  while  from  the  middle  of 
the  canal  rose  jets  of  water,  smooth  and  unbroken,  to  such  a 
dazzling  height,  that  they  stood  like  pillars  of  diamond  in  the  sun- 
shine. After  sailing  under  the  arches  of  various  saloons,  they  at 
length  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  magnificent,  where  the  mo- 
narch awaited  the  coming  of  his  bride ;  and  such  was  the  agitation 
of  her  heart  and  frame,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  walked  up 
the  marble  steps,  which  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  for  her 
ascent  from  the  barge.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  two  thrones, 
as  precious  as  the  Cerulean  Throne  of  Koolburga,  on  one  of 
which  sat  Aliris,  the  youthful  King  of  Bucharia,  and  on  the 
other  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  be  placed  the  most  beautiful 
Princess  in  the  world.  Immediately  upon  the  entrance  of  Lalla 
IlooKH  into  the  saloon,  the  monarch  descended  from  his  throne 
to  meet  her ;  but,  scarcely  had  he  time  to  take  her  hand  in  his, 
when  she  screamed  with  surprise  and  fainted  at  his  feet.  It  was 
Feramokz  himself  that  stood  before  her! — Feramorz  was,  him- 
self, the  Sovereign  of  Bucharia,  who  in  this  disguise  had  accom- 
panied his  young  bride  from  Delhi,  and,  having  won  her  love  as  an 


humble  minstrel,  now  amply  deserved  to  enjoy  it  as  a  King. 
•♦  The  consternation  of  Fadladeen  at  this  discovery  was, 
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the  moment,  almost  pitiable.  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource 
too  convenient  in  courts  for  this  experienced  courtier  not  to  have 
learned  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  criticisms  were  all,  of  course,  re- 
canted instantly  ;  he  was  seized  with  an  admiration  of  the  King's  ver- 
ses, as  unbounded  as,  he  begged  him  to  believe,  it  was  disinterested  ; 
and  the  following  week  saw  him  in  possession  of  an  additional 
place,  swearing  by  all  the  Saints  of  Islam  that  never  had  there  ex- 
isted so  great  a  poet  as  the  Monarch,  Aliris,  and  ready  to  pre- 
scribe his  favourite  regimen  of  the  Chabuk  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  dared  to  think  otherwise. 

*'  Of  the  happiness  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Buchaiua,  after 
such  a  beginning,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  and,  among  the 
lesser  symptosas,  it  is  recorded  of  Lalla  Rookh,  that,  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  in  memory  of  their  delightful  journey,  she  never 
called  the  King  by  any  other  name  than  Fbuamouz."     P.  SIS, 

Of  the  poems  before  us,  the  Peri  and  Paradise  is  decidedly 
tlie  best.  The  first  is  decidedly  dull ;  nor  does  Mr.  Moore 
appear  to  succeed  in  the  deca-syllabic  metre,  at  fa/  at  least  as 
respects  the  composition  of  a  poetic  tale.  There  i^  perhaps  no 
metre  so  generally  ill  adapted  for  narrative.  Pope  indeed,  in 
his  Homer,  and  Dryden  in  his  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  have 
done  wonders  in  this  measure,  though  of  the  latter  poem,  the 
narrative,  perhaps,  forms  the  least  prominent  part.  We  are 
persuaded,  that  for  a  genius  of  the  second  order,  either  the  octo- 
syllabic metre^  occasionally  varied  with  the  dactylic  (or  more 
properly  anapaestic)  is  the  preferable.  The  Spenserian  stanza 
also,  if  managed  with  moderate  ability,  will  seldom  fail  to  please. 
The  Fn-e-VVorshippers  has  a  few  fine  passages,  but  the  interest 
of  the  story  is  not  kept  up  throughout.  In  the  last  of  the  four, 
Mr.  Moore  is  an  evident  plagiarist  from  himself,  it  being  little 
more  than  the  echo  of  all  that  he  has  yet  produced. 

Mr.  Moore  has  evidently  taken  very  great  paius  with  the  work 
before  us.  He  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  superstition  of  the  eastern  mythology,  and  has  introduced 
the  allusions  to  them  with  a  very  happy  effect.  There  is  a  style, 
an  effort,  and  a  strain,  too  visible  throughout ;  and  in  the  labour 
to  please,  Mr.  Moore  has  almost  lost  the  power.  The  faults 
also  of  the  poet,  appear  to  be  magnified  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  work.  Mr.  Tkloore  is  a  very  considerable  mannerist 
in  his  smaller  poems ;  there  is  the  same  turn  of  idea,  the  same 
"  smile  and  tear  in  thy  eye,"  the  same  "  stealing  our  years  away," 
the  same  "  pouting  lips,  and  girl  of  my  heart ;"  in  short,  the 
same  meretricious  slang  throughout.  Beauties  indeed  there  are^ 
and  those  of  no  common  water  ;  but  they  are  like  a  diamond  or 
two,  which  have  insinuated  themselves  into  a  necklace  of  paste  : 
there  are  few,  however,  of  the  readers  of  Mr,  Moore,  with  eyes 
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sharp  enough  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  genuine  and 
fictitious  jewel.  Indiscriminate  admiration  appears  to  have  been 
his  greatest  enemy ;  his  faults  have  been  the  subject  of  more 
general  approbation  than  his  beauties  ;  he  has  written  up  to  the 
bad  taste  which  he  raised,  and  has  made  his  own  false  !^t}Ie  the 
only  object  of  his  imitation.  U  imitation  of  others  be  not  the 
sure  road  to  real  eminence,  much  less  so  is  the  imitation  of  a 
man's  own  self. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  see  any  smaller  poems  of  Mr.  Moore, 
With  which  he  may  hereafter  present  the  world,  provided  that 
the  subject  be  not  sacred  ;  as,  from  the  few  specimens  of  Mr. 
Moore's  productions,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  religious  style, 
we  are  pensisaded,  tliat  to  him,  the  hill  of  Zion  is  forbidden 
ground.  The  streams  of  Siioa,  will  never  unite  with  the  waters 
of  Cythera.. 

The  flippancy  and  affectation  displayed  in  the  prose  portions 
of  tlie  work,  is  unredeemed  by  very  little  beauty.  Mr.  Moore 
may  occasionally  be  witty  in  rhime,  but  in  prose  he  will  always 
be  dull.  A  coxcomb,  who  may  be  endured  in  a  department 
where  he  excels,  when  he  ventures  beyond  his  own  immediate 
line,  is  a  verv  tnesome  and  disgusting  animal. 
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AiiT.  Vlir.  Loss  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce,  wrecked 
ou  the  H  es'ern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Month  of  Jugnsf, 
1815.  IVith  an  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  and  of  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  great  Cifi/  of  Wassanah.  By  James  Ri/e//, 
lute  Master  and  Supercargo.  4to.    ll.  l6s      Murray.    1817. 

As  the  volume  before  ws  contains  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  narratives  which  has  ever  issued  from  the 
press,  we  shall  not  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  any 
previous  dissertation,  but  shall  enter  immediately  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  present  as  copious  an  analysis  as  possible  of 
It,  which  if  it  sh.ill  so  engage  the  attention  as  to  induce  the 
reader  to  give  his  attention  to  the  original,  will  fully  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

James  Riley,  the  master  and  supercargo  of  the  American 
brig  Commerce,  was  born  at  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1777  ; 
all  that  respects  his  birth  we  shall  pass  over  of  course,  and  join 
him  when  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  brig  Commerce,  in 
April,  181,>.,  The  voyage  in  which  he  suffered  that  shipwreck, 
with  which  his  adventures  commence,  was  taken  in  the  Ansfust 
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following  from  Gibraltar,  towards  the  Cape  ele  Verd  Islands. 
After  the  wreck  of  tlie  ship,  lliley,  with  eleven  companions, 
reached  the  shore  iu  a  boat,  laden  with  as  many  goods  as  could 
be  preserved  from  the  wreck.  On  their  iirst  landing  they  were 
plundered  by  a  family  of  natives,  whom  liiley  represents  as 
the  most  horrid  in  appearance  and  countenance,  that  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  During  the  night  they  were  unmolested,  but 
on  the  succeeding  morning  the  family  of  the  plunderers  re- 
turned with  the  addition  of  two  young  men,  armed  with  scy- 
mitars,  and  accompanied  with  camels,  whom  they  proceeded  to 
load,  vvith  the  spoils  of  the  wreck,  burning  all  that  they  could 
not  take  with  them,  and  setting  Riley  and  his  company  at  de- 
fiance. In  a  subsequent  recontie,  tiie  money  also  which  lvjs.d 
been  saved  from  the  wreck,  was  seized  by  the  savages,  and  our 
author  himself  was  made  their  prisoner.  Contriving,  however, 
to  plunge  suddenly  into  the  surf,  he  escaped  from  their  hands, 
»nd  reached  the  boat  which  his  crew  had  rigged  out.  The 
savages  immediately  massacred  one  of  the  sailors  who  was 
luifortunate  enough  to  be  in  their  power.  Tlie  sufterings  of 
the  crew  in  the  open  bout  were  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination  to  conceive,  or  of  human  nature  to  bear.  With 
one  keg  of  water,  a  little  corn,  a  few  pieces  of  salt  pork,  and 
a  live  pig,  among  eleven,  they  put  to  sea  ;  and  in  this  condition 
they  remained  for  seven  whole  days,  when  wearied  by  inces- 
sant labour,  and  with  scarcely  any  liquid  to  moistea  their 
mouths,  they  again  sought  the  shore.  After  scrambling,  days 
and  nights,  among  the  rocks,  in  search  of  a  fresh  spring,  every 
drop  of  their  wine  and  water  being  now  exhausted,  their  state 
was  such  as  those  only  who  have  felt  can  describe. 

•'  Having  lain  down  in  our  exhausted  state,  neither  thirst  nor  our 
reflections  had  power  to  keep  our  eyes  open  ;  we  sunk  into  a  le- 
thargic sleep,  which  continued  about  two  hours,  during  which  time 
a  liii;ht  breeze  from  the  sea  had  set  in,  and  gently  fanned  ani^  re- 
freshed our  debilitated  bodies.  We  then  ascended  the  steep  bank, 
crawling  frequently  on  our  hands  and  knees  Though  I  had  pre- 
viously prepared  all  their  minds  for  a  barren  prospect,  yet  the  siglft 
of  it,  when  they  reached  its  level,  had  such  an  effect  on  their  senses, 
that  they  !!Uid<  to  the  earth  involuntarily;  and  as  they  surveyed  the 
dry  jind  dreary  waste,  stretching  out  to  an  immeasurable  exteii!  be- 
fore them,  they  exclaimed,  *  'Tis  enough  ;  here  we  must  breathe 
our  last  !  we  have  no  hope  before  us  of  finding  either  water  or  pro- 
visions, or  human  beings,  or  even  wild  beasts:  nothing  can  live 
here.'  The  little  moisture  yet  left  in  us  overflowed  at  our  eyes,  but 
as  the  salt  tears  rolled  down  our  woe-worn  and  haggard  cheeks,  we 
■were  fain  to  caich  them  with  our  fingers  and  carry  them  to  our 
mouths,  that  they  might  not  be  lost,  and  serve  to^  moisten  our 
tongues,  that  werq  now  nearly  as  dry  as  parched  leather,  and  so 
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stiff,  thatwitb  difficulty  we  could  articulate  a  sentctice  so  as  to  b*. 
underbtood  by  each  other. 

*'  I  began  now  to  exhort  and  press  them  to  go  forward  ;  tellinej 
them  tiiat  we  still  might  find  relief,  and  in  this  effort  I  was  assisted 
by  Hogan,  who  thouglit  with  me  that  it  was  time  enough  to  lie  down 
and  die,  when  we  could  not  walk.  !Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Savage 
were  also  willing,  and  we  moved  on  slowly,  with  scarcely  a  hope 
however  of  meeting  with  the  least  relief.  We  continued  along  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  could  not  be  less  than  from  five  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height :  the  surface  of  the  ground 
ivas  baked  down  almost  as  hard  as  flint ;  it  was"  composed  of  small 
ragged  stones,  gravel,  and  reddish  earth.  We  observed  a  small  dry 
stalk  of  a  plant,  resembling  that  of  a  parsnip,  though  very  low  ;  and 
some  dry  remains  of  locusts  were  also  scattered  on  the  surface  as  we 
proceeded.  Near  night  we  saw  some  small  holes  dug  on  the  surface, 
and  on  examination  found  they  had  been  made  in  order  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  dry  weed  we  had  just  before  seen  ;  this  we  conceived 
liad  been  done  by  some  wild  beasts;  but  finding  no  tracks  of  any 
kind  near  them,  nor  on  the  dirt  dug  up,  I  concluded  it  was  done  by 
man,  and  declared  my  hopes  to  my  desponding  companions  of  soon 
meeting  witli  human  beings. 

*'  We  procured,  after  great  labour  in  digging  with  sticks  we  had 
brought  from  the  boat,  and  the  help  of  stones,  a  few  small  pieces  of 
a.  root  as  large  as  a  man's  finger  ;  it  was  very  dry,  but  in  taste  re- 
sembled smellage  or  celery.  We  could  not  get  enough  to  be  of  any 
material  service  to  us,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  plant,  and  the 
the  hardness  of  the  ground;  but  about  sunset  we  discovered,  on  a 
small  spot  of  sand,  the  imperfect  track  of  a  camel,  and  thought  we 
saw  that  of  a  man,  which  we  took  to  be  a  very  old  track. 

"  Believing  from  our  present  feelings  that  we  could  not  possibly 
survive  a  day  longer  without  drink,  and  no  signs  of  finding  any  ap- 
pearing, the  last  ray  of  hope  faded  away,  and  the  gloom  ot  des- 
pair, which  had  at  length  settled  on  our  hearts,  now  became  visible 
in  every  countenance.  A  little  after  sunset  we  saw  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  advance,  say  three  or  four  miles,  another  sand  beach, 
and  I  urged  myself  forward  towards  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  rest  by  i-leeping  on  the  sand  for  the  night,  as  the  ground 
we  were  now  on  was  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  covered  with  small 
sharp  stones.  1  was  encouraging  the  men  to  follow  on,  when  Clark, 
being  near  me,  begged  me  to  look  towards  the  beacli,  saying,  •  I 
think  I  see  a  light !'  it  was  the  light  of  a  fire  1"     P.  65. 

The  light  they  descried,  came  from  a  company  of  about  fifty 
j^rabs,  by  ^  horn  they  vveie  taken  prisoners,  a  lot  which  they 
were  contented  to  undergo,  for  a  single  draught  of  water.  The 
crew  was  separated.  Riley,  Savage,  Clark,  Horace,  and  Dick 
the  cook  were  attached  to  one  party,  while  the  remaining  six 
Vere  carried  off  by  another.  Riley  and  his  companion  were 
carried  oa  camels  into    the  interior  of  the  desert  of  Zaharah. 
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The  horrors  wliich  they  underwent  in  the  course  of  their  pil. 
griinage,  is  thus  described  : 

"  At  daylight  (Sept.  13th)  we  were  called  on  to  proceed.  The* 
families  struck  their  tents,  and  packed  them  on  camels,  logelher 
with  all  their  stufi".  They  made  us  walk  and  keep  up  with  the 
camels,  though  we  were  so  stiff  and  sore  all  over  thrft  we  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  crying  out  at  every, step  :  such  was  our  agony  ; 
—still  pursuing  our  route  to  the  S.  E.  In  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  saw  Mr.  Williams;  he  was  mounted  on  a  camel,  as  we  had 
all  been  the  lirsl  day,  and  had  been  riding  with  the  drove  about 
three  hours — I  hobbled  along  towards  him  ;  his  camel  stopped, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  take  him  by  the  hand— he  was  still  entirely 
naked ;  his  skin  had  been  burned  off;  his  whole  body  was  so  ex- 
cessively inflamed  and  swelled,  as  well  as  his  face,  that  I  only  knew 
him  by  his  voice,  which  was  very  feeble.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sleep  naked  in  the  open  air  ever}'  night ;  that  his  lite  was 
fast  wasting  away  amidst  the  most  dreadful  torments  ;  that  be  could 
not  live  one  day  more  in  such  misery  ;  that  his  mistress  had  taken 
pity  on  him,  and  anointed  his  body  that  morning  with  butter  or 
grease,  but,  said  he,  '  I  cannot  live  ;  should  you  ever  get  clear 
from  this  dreadful  place,  and  be  restore<l  to  your  country,  tell  my 
dear  wife  that  my  last  breath  was  spent  in  prayers  for  her  happiness:' 
he  could  say  no  more ;  leai-s  and  sobs  choakcd  his  utterance. 

*'  His  master  arrived  at  this  time,  and  drove  on  his  camel  and 
I  could  only  say  to  him,  '  God  Almighty  bless  you,'  as  I  took  a 
last  look  at  him,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment,  while  contemplating 
his  extreme  distress,  my  own  misery,  llh  camel  was  large,  and 
moved  forward  with  very  heavy  motions  :  as  he  went  from  me,  I 
could  see  the  inside  of  his  legs  and  thighs — they  hung  in  strings  of 
torn  and  chafed  flesh-^the  blood  was  trickling  down  the  sides  of 
the  camel,  and  off  his  feet-^'  My  God!'  I  cried,  •  suffer  us  not  to 
live  longer  in  such  tortures,' 

"  I  had  stopped  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  my  master's  camels 
Lad  gained  a  great  distance  from  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  run 
ihatl  might  come  up  with  them.  My  mind  was  so  shocked  with 
the  distresses  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  1  thought  it  would  be  impious 
for  me  to  complain,  though  the  sharp  stones  continned  to  enter  my 
sore  feet  at  every  step.  My  master  saw  me,  and  stopped  the  drove 
for  me  to  come  up;  when  I  got  near  him,  he  threatened  roe,  shak- 
ing his  stick  over  my  head,  to  let  me  know  what  I  had  to  expect  if 
1  dared  to  commit  another  fault.  He  then  rode  ofi",  ordering  me 
and  Hogan  to  drive  the  camels  on  as  fast  as  we  could.  About  an 
hour  afterwards'he  came  near  us,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  come  to 
him,  which  I  did.  A  tall  old  man  nearly  as  black  as  a  negro,  one 
of  the  most  ill-looking  and  disgusting  I  had  yet  seen,  soon  joi»»ed 
my  master,  with  two  your^g  men,  whom  I  found  afterwards  were 
his  sons— they  were  also  joined  by  a  number  more  on  camels,  and 
well  armed. 

"  After  som»  time  bartering  about  me,  I  was  given  to  the  old 
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Kian,  whofo  features  showed  every  sign  of  tiie  deepest  rooted  sns- 
ligiiity  in  his  disposition.  And  is  this  my  master  ?  tb()iight  I.  Great 
God!  defend  me  from  his  cruelty  ;  He  began  to  go  on — he  was  otl 
foot ;  so  were  his  two  sons  ;  but  they  \vali<ed  faster  than  caniefs, 
and  the  old  man  kept  snarling  at  me  in  the  most  surly  manner,  t* 
make  me  keep  up.  I  tried  my  very  best,  as  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  please  him,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  knowing  the  old 
udage  of  '  the  devil  isgood^when  he  is  pleased,'  was  correct,  when 
applied  to  human  beings  ;  but  I  could  not  go  fast  enough  for  him  ; 
so  after  he  had  growled  and  kept  on  a  considerable  time,  finding  I 
could  1101  keep  up  with  him,  he  came  behind  me  and  thrust  me  for- 
ward with  hard  blows  repeatedly  applied  to  my  exposed  back,  with 
a  stout  stick  he  had  in  his  hand.  Smarting  and  staggering  under 
my  wound,  I  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  get  on,  but  one  of  his  still 
more  inhuman  sons  (as  1  then  thought  him)  gave  me  a  double-bai- 
relletl  gun  to  carry,  with  his  powdeT-horn  and  other  accoutrements; 
they  felt  very  heavy,  yet  after  I  had  taken  them,  the  old  man  did 
not  again  strike  me,  but  went  on  towards  the  place  where  he  meant 
to  pitch  his  tent,  leaving  me  to  follow  on  as  well  as  1  could.''  P.  95. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  burthen  was  imposed  by  the 
young  Arab  in  mercy,  for  while  he  carried  his  gun,  the  old  man 
woulil  not  continue  to  beat  him.  Added  to  the  heat  of  the 
smi  during  the  day,  was  a  cold  and  cutting  wind  during  the 
night ;  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  how  the  naked  human  body, 
wore  down  by  fatigue,  and  lacerate*!  and  blistered  on  every 
part,  could  bear  the  sudden  transition  At  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  the  milk  of  their  camels 
began  to  fail  them,  owing  to  the  absence  of  both  water  and 
provisions.  Their  allowance  was  now  reduced  to  a  gill  of 
camel's  milk  once  in  four-and-twenly  hours.  In  this  state  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  our  readers  v,  ill  judge  of  the  joy  with  which 
they  found  a  few  snails  on  a  dwarf  thorn  bush,  which  they 
vvashed  and  eat.  f 

On  the  tu  entieth  of  September  they  were  joined  by  two  Ara- 
bian merchants.  One  of  these  Sidi  Hamet  was  prevailed  upon 
to  purchase  Riley,  his  son  Hoiace,  Claik,  and  Savage,  examiniug 
them  as  a  jockey  would  a  horse ;  looking  whether  their  bones 
were  all  sound,  and  finding  fault  with  their  emaciated  and  dis- 
eased condition.  By  this  time  Kiley  had  learned  enough  of  the 
Ai.abic  language  to  negociate  with  his  new  master,  fo?  the  sum 
which  should  be  paid  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  his  compa- 
mious  when  they  reached  Morocco.  After  having  undergone 
considerable  fatigue  and  deprivation  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
ney, the)  came  at  last  to  a  spring  of  pure  water^  the  first  which 
they  had  tasted  since  they  left  their  ship 

•  ."  By  this  time,  we  had  arrived  nearly  opposite  the  place  where 
he  calculated  the  spring  was,  and  his  brother  and  Abdallah,  being 
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Tiot  far  off,  he  hailed  them  to  know  if  they  had  found  it ;  to  which 
they  answered  in  the  negative.  After  searching  about  an  hour  ia 
the  bank,  he  discovered  it,  and  calling  to  me,  for  I  was  below, 
bade  me  come  up  to  where  he  was,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
cliff — I  clambered  up  over  the  fragments  of  great  rocks  that  had 
fallen  down  from  above,  as  fast  as  my  strength  would  permit,  and 
having  reached  the  spot,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  water,  the  tears 
flowed  fast  down  my  cheeks,  for  I  concluded  the  spring  was  dried 
up,  and  that  we  must  now  inevitably  perish.  Sidi  Kamet  looked 
at  me,  and  saw  my  tears  of  despair — "  Look  down  there,"  said  he ; 
(pointing  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  ;)  I  looked  and  saw  water, 
but  the  cleft  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  passage  to  it  ;  then 
■showing  me  another  place,  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  distant, 
.where  I  could  get  down  to  another  small  spring—"  Sherub,  Riley, 
(said  he,)  it  is  sweet."  I  soon  reached  *it,  and  found  it  sweet 
indeed  ;  and  taking  a  copious  draught,  I  called  my  companions, 
who  scrambled  along  on  their  way  up,  exclaiming  with  great  eager- 
ness, "  Where  is  the  water  ?  for  God's  sake  !  where  is  it  ?  Oh,  is 
it  sweet  ?"  I  showed  it  to  them,  and  they  were  soon  convinced  of 
the  joyful  fact.  This  water  was  as  clear  and  as  sweet  as  any  I  had 
ever  tasted. 

«'  Sidi  Hamet  now  allowed  us  to  drink  our  fill,  while  Seid  anJ 
Abdallah  were  driving  the  four  camels  up  the  bank  by  a  zig-zag 
kind  of  a  foot-way,  from  which  the  stones  and  other  impediments 
had  been  before  removed,  apparently  with  great  trouble  and  labour. 
This  spring,  the  most  singular  perhaps  in  nature,  was  covered  with. 
large  rocks,  fifteen   to  twenty  feet  high,   only  leaving  a  narrow- 
crooked  passage  next  the  high  bank  behind  it,  by  which  a  commoa 
sized  man  might  descend  to  get  at  it.     It  might  contain,  1  should 
calculate,  not  more  than  fifty  gallons  of  water  ;  cool,  clear,  fresh, 
and  sweet,  and  I  presume  it  communicated  with  the  one  that  was 
first  shown  me  between  the  rocks,  which  was  much  smaller.     The 
camels  had  been  driven  to  within  fifty  yards  below  the  spring;  our 
masters  then  took  off  the   large  bawl  which  they  carried  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  the  camels:  then  bringing  a  goat  skin  near  the 
spring,  made  me  fill  it  with  the  water,  my  three  shipmates  passing 
it  up  to  me  in  the  bowl — I  kept  admonishing  my  companions  to 
drink  with  moderation,  but  at  the  same  time  1  myself  continued  to 
take  in  large  draughts  of  this  delicious   water,  without  knowing 
when  to  stop  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  seized  with  violent 
pains  in  my  bowels,  but  soon  found  relief."     P.  136". 

The  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  the  camel  is  surprising.  Ri- 
ley had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  tiiem  slaking  its  thirst  after 
a  long  drought,  when  it  consumed  a  large  goat-skin,  holding 
nearly  four  gallons,  fifteen  times  filled,  being  in  the  whole  nearly 
sixty  gallons  of  water.  This  spring,  which  yielded  them  such 
exquisite  delight,  was  situated,  as  these  springs  generally  are,  on  a 
bank  nearly  four  hunded  feet  from  the  bottom,  in  a  sort  of  receiS 
or  chasm  ;  they  flow  at  about  an  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
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the  desert,  and  what  is  most  extraordinary,  do  not  exhibit  tt/* 
smallest  sign  of  ever  having  overflowed  their  basins.  When  they 
ascended  from  this  chasm,  the  desert  was  expanded  on  every  side 
around  them,  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  to  break  the  hori- 
2on.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  they  niet  with  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  whose  hospitahty  formed  a  contrast  with  the  barbarism 
of  those  with  wliom  they  had  formerly  been  connected,  and  with 
thetn  they  enjoyed  the  rich  feast  of  as  much  camel's  Biilk  as  they 
could  drink..  In  the  course  of  their  expedition  through  the  de- 
sert, Sidi  Han)ct  contrived  to  rob  the  owner  of  two  camels, 
M'hom  he  met  on  his  way,  of  some  meal,  while  he  was  asleep; 
upon  the  poor  man's  discovering  the  robbery,  and  remonstrating 
with  him,  as  a  brother  Arab,  upon  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ing, Sidi  Ilauiet  returned  to  him  all  that  remained  of  the  booty, 
though  at  the  satne  time  lie  secreted  some  other  goods  of  the 
same  man,  which  were  not  missed  until  they  parted  company. 

They  now  travelled  for  some  time  along  the  sea-shore,  till 
the  appearance  of  black  mountains  in  the  east  gave  them  the 
hopes  of  coming  up  to  some  cultivated  land. 

*'  Our  course  rounclcd  from  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  keeping  tJie  bottom 
of  the  valleys,  most  of  which  luid  been  cuhivated  by  the  ploairh  at 
no  very  remote  ])criod,  but  only  in  a  ni;rro\v  strip.  The  sides  of 
tlie  mountains  were  entirely  barren  and  naked  of  foliage,  and  we 
kept  on  winding  as  the  valleys  permitted,  until  about  two  o'clock 
1'.  M.  when,  suddeidy  through  a  deep  valley  before  us,  a  few  rough 
stone  huts  broke  upon  our  view,  and  a  moment  afterwards  we  beheld 
a  stream  of  clear  water  purling  over  a  pebbly  bottom,  and  meander- 
ing through  banks  covered  with  green  bushes  and  shrubs  in  full 
blossom.  On  the  farther  side,  cows,  asses,  and  sheep,  were  feed- 
ing on  green  grass,  and  a  number  of  date  trees  adorning  and  shading 
the  margin  of  the  rivulet.  This  was  a  sight  none  of  us  expected  to 
behold,  and  I  poured  out  my  soul  in  rapturous  effusions  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Supreme  Being.  Excess  of  joy  had  so  far  over- 
powered our  faculties,  that  it  was  with  diflficuhy  we  reached  the 
•water's  edge  ;  but  urging  forward  to  the  brink  witli  headlong  steps, 
and  fearlessly  phinging  in  our  mouths,  like  thirsty  camels,  we 
swallowed  down  large  draughts  until  satiated  nature  bade  us  stop. 
The  rivulet  was  fresh,  and  fortunately  not  so  cold  as  to  occasion 
any  injurious  efl'ects  ;  it  was  quite  shallow,  and  not  more  than 
about  five  yards  in  width  ;  it  appeared,  however,  very  evidently 
thai  when  tiie  rain  falls  tn  the  surrounding  country,  it  fiows  with 
a  much  deeper  and  broader  cut  rent.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
cl  JFod  Nuon,  or  the  river  Nun  ;  comes  from  the  south-east,  and 
runs  Ironi  this  plate  to  the  sea  in  a  northerlv  diiection.  We  had 
arrived  on  its  right  bank,  where  sotne  barren  date  trees  grow,  but 
which  afforded  to  is  jioihing  but  their  sha.ie  :  hungry,  however,  as 
we  were,  our  fatigu^-  g.^i  the  beuer  ot  evfiy  utlier  want,  and  as 
these  were  the  tirst  trees  wc  iiad  met  with  during  our  distressing  |)it- 
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primage,  we  embraced  the  kindly  oftVr,  and  enjoyed  about  two 
hours  of  refreshing  sleep  ;  I  was  then  awakened  by  Sidi  Hameti 
who  directed  me  to  come  with  my  companitjns  and  follow  him  ° 
this  we  instantly  did,  and  going  near  one  of  the  small  hfuses,  he 
divided  amongst  us,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  about  four  pounds  of 
honey  in  the  comb.  This  indeed  was  a  daint}'  treat ;  and  with  the 
hungriness  of  greedy  bears,  we  devoured  it,  cnmb  and  all,  together 
v/ith  a  host  of  young  bees  just  ready  for  hatching,  that  filled  two- 
thirds  of  the  cells;  our  hearts  at  the  same  time  swelling  with 
gratitude  to  God,  and  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  our  fleshless 
cheeks. 

"  Hassar's  men  pressed  around  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  from 
lis  this  delicious  food,  of  which  they  had  no  sliare  ;  but  ^^idi  Ilamet 
placing  the  bowl  on  his  knees,  passed  the  honeycomb  to  us  piece 
b}'  piece  in  one  hand,  while  he  held  his  gun  in  the  other,  ready  to 
fire  on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  meal,  'i'he 
eyes  of  these  fellows  seemed  to  flash  fire  at  the  preference  we  en- 
joyed, and  we  dreaded  the  effects  of  their  malicious  envy;  for  the 
Arabs  set  no  bounds  to  their  anger  and  resentment,  and  regard  no 
law  but  that  of  superior  force.  Having  finished  our  luscious  repast, 
we  were  told  by  our  masters  to  go  to  rest,  which  we  did,  and 
soon  fell  asleep  in  the  shade  formed  by  a  beautiful  umbrella 
palm-tree."     P.  193. 

After  a  number  of  adventures,  some  of  them  extremely  inte- 
resting, Riley  and  his  companions  reached  Mogadore.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  our  author  was  weighed,  and  was  found  to  be 
below  ninety  pounds,  his  usual  weight  being  two  hundred  and 
forty.  He  represents  the  weight  of  his  companions  to  have 
been  still  less,  even  as  low  as  forty.  They  were  indeed  all  lite- 
rally reduced  to  skeletons,  their  muscles  were  dried  and  hard^ 
and  it  seemed  as  if  their  bodies  contained  not  a  drop  either  of 
litjuid,  or  of  volatile  substance. 

Sidi  Hamet,  into  whose  hands  Riley  had  fallen,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  naturally  generous  and  noble  mmd.  It 
M'as  a  sense  of  compassion,  more  than  a  hope  of  gain,  that  in- 
duced him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  purchase  Riley  and  his  com- 
panions ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  he  appears  to  have 
paid  them  the  inost  considerate  attention.  Privations,  indeed, 
they  underwent,  of  the  most  heart-rending  nature  ;  but  they  were 
privations  to  which  the  Arabs,  from  their  childhood,  were  ac- 
customed, and  were,  of  course,  proportionably  disregaided. 

The  second  part  ol  the  volume  contains  a  very  interesting  nar- 
rative of  a  journey  across  the  Great  Desert,  from  Wadnoon  to 
Tombuctoo,  and  back  again  to  Wadnoon,  by  Sidi  Hamet. 
Riley  look  the  relation  down  from  his  own  mouth  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  of  course  vouch  for  his  veracity  and  accuracy,  yet 
as  there  could  be  no  temptation   to  falsify  the  account^  and  as 
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Sidi  Hamet  possessed  an  intelligent  mind,  and  a  retentive  me- 
mory, there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
ration. 

Sidi  Hamet  had  performed  this  journey  three  times.  On 
the  first  occasion,  there  was  little  happened  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. On  the  second,  as  he  was  travelling  with  an  immense 
caravan,  the  Sirocco  overtook  them. 

"  '  We  travelled  along  three  clays  on  the  hard  sand,  and  then  ar- 
rived among  innumerable  drifts  ot  fine  loose  sand  ;  not  such  coarsfi 
sand  as  you  saw  near  the  sea  ;  it  was  as  fine  as  the  dus  ton  a 
path,  or  in  a  house,  and  the  camel's  feet  sank  in  it  every  step  up  to 
their  knees:  after  travelling  amongst  this  sand  (which  in  the  dav- 
time  was  almost  as  hot  as  coals  of  fire)  six  days,  there  began  to 
blow  a  fierce  wind  from  the  sonlh-cast,  called  the  wind  of  the  De- 
sert, bringing  death  and  destruction  with  it:  we  could  not  advance 
nor  r'?treat,  so  we  took  the  loading  from  off  our  camels,  and  jjiled  it 
in  one  great  heap,  and  made  the  camels  lie  down.  The  dust  flew  so 
thick  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  nor  our  camels,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  breathe — so  we  laid  down  with  bur  faces  in  the  dust, 
and  cried  aloud  with  one  voice  to  God — '  Great  and  merciful  God, 
spare  our  lives  !'  but  the  wind  blew  dreadfully  for  the  space  of  two 
days,  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  ourselves  whenever  the  sand  get 
so  heavy  on  us  that  it  shut  out  all  the  air,  and  prevented  us  from 
breathing  ;  but  at  length  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  hear  our  sup- 
plications :  the  wind  ceased  to  blow  ;  all  was  still  again,  and  we 
crawled  oat  of  the  sand  that  had  buried  us  for  so  long  a  time,  but 
not  all,  for  when  the  company  was  numbered,  three  hundred  were 
missing — all  that  Avcre  left  having  joined  in  thanks  to  God  for  his 
mercy  in  sparing  our  lives, — we  then  proceeded  to  dig  out  the  ca- 
mels from  the  sand  that  had  buried  their  bodies,  which,  together 
with  the  reloading  of  them,  took  us  two  days.  About  two  hundred 
of  them  were  dead — there  was  no  green  thing  to  be  seen,  and  we 
■were  obliged  to  give  the  camels  a  little  water  from  the  skins,  to 
wash  their  parched  throats  with,  and  some  charcoal  to  cat;  then 
we  kept  on  tv.enty-four  days  as  fast  as  we  could  through  the  dry, 
deep,  and  hot  sand,  without  finding  any  green  bushes  worth  noticing 
for  our  camels  to  eat,  when  we  came  to  a  famous  valley  and  water- 
ing-place, called  Haherah.  All  our  camels  were  almost  expiring, 
atid  could  not  carry  the  whole  of  their  loads ;  so  we  threw  away  a 
great  deal  of  the  salt  before  we  got  to  Hahtrah,  where  we  intended 
to  stop  twenty  days  to  reciuit  our  beasts,  but  who  can  conceive  our 
disappointment  and  distress,  when  we  found  there  was  no  water  in 
anyof  the  wells  of  this  great  valley  !  not  one  drop  of  rain  had  tallcn 
there  tor  the  lar,t  year.  The  caravan,  thitt  amounled  to  u[)wardsof 
one  ihousand  men  and  four  thousand  camels  when  we  set  out,  was 
alreaily  reduced  to  about  six  hundred  men,  and  thirfy-five  hundred 
turnels.  The  authority  of  Shcick  hhirl c(>u](\  now  scarcely  restrain 
those  almost  desperate  men  ;  every  one  was  eager  to  save  his  own 
life  and  pryperty,  arid  separately  sought  the  means  of  relief  by  run- 
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nlng  about  the  valley  in  a  desultory  manner,  looking  for  water  ;  this 
disorder  continued  for   two  days,   when  being  convinced  that  no- 
thing could   be   done  without  union,  they   became  obedient,  and 
joined  together  in  great  numbers  in  digging  out  the  different  wells. 
After  digging   five  days  without  the  smallest  sign  of  water,  all  sub- 
ordination vva3  entirely  at  an  end.    The  Sheick,  who  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  advised  and  insisted  that  all  the  camels  should  be  kill- 
ed but  three  hundred,  so  that  the  little  water  found  in  tliem,  toge- 
ther with  their  blood,  might  keep  the  rest  alive,   as  well  as  all  the 
men,  until,  by  the  aid  of  Providence,  they  should  reach  some  place 
where  they  could  find  water;  but  the  company  would  not  hearken 
to  this  advice,  though  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  given;  no  one 
being  willing  to  have  his  own  property  sacrificed.     Shdck  Ishrel^ 
however,   directed  lliirty  of  the  oldest  and  most  judicious  men  to 
pick  out  the  three  hundred  camels  that  were  to  be  spared,  who  ac- 
cordingly selected  the  most  vigorous  ;  but  when  they  began  to  kill 
the  others,  a  most  furious  quarrel  and  horrible   battle  commenced. 
The  Sheick,  though  a  man  of  G©d,  was  killed  in  a  moment — two  or 
tliree  hundred  more  were  butchered   by  each  other  in  the  course  of 
that  dreadful  day;  and  the  blood  oftheslain  was  drunk  to  allay  the 
thirst  of  those  who  shed  it.     Seid  was  badly  wounded  udth  a  dagger 
in  his  arm — about  five  hundred  camels  were  killed  this  day,  and  the 
others  drank  the  water  from  their  bodies,  and  also  their  blood. 

'^  '  Fearing  there  would    be  no  end  to  this  bloody  conflict  until 
all  had  perislied,  and  as  I  had  been  a  captain  in  the  other  caravan, 
and  knew  how  to  steer  a   course  on  the  Desert ;  and  as  both  Seid 
and  myself  were  very  strong  men,  we  killed  four  out  of  six  of  our 
own  camels  that  remained,  in  the  first  part  of  the   night,  and  gave 
their  water  and  bloed  to  the  other  two  :   we  saved  a  small  package 
of  goods,  and  some  barley,  and  some  meat,  and  persuaded  thirty  of 
our  friends  privately  to  do  as  we  had   done,  and  join  us,  for  we 
meant  to  set  oft'  that  night.     This  was  agreed  on,    for  to  stay  there 
was  certain  death,  and  to  go  back  was  no  less  so.  We  were  all  ready 
about  midnight,  and  without  making  any  noise,  we  moved  ofi  with 
our  company  of  thirty  men  and  thirty-two  camels.     Tiie  night  was 
very  cloudy  and  dark,  and  it  thundered  at  a  distance,  as  if  the  Al- 
mighty was  angry .  with  us  for  fighting  together;   but  there  was  no 
rain.     We  went   towards  the  south-west,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Tishlah,  another  watering-place,  before  our  camels  diedt   the  Desert 
was  dry  and  hard,  and  as  we  went  along,  we  found  only    now  and 
then  a  little  hollow,  with  a  few  prickly  shrubs  in  it :   these  the  ca- 
mels devoured  as  w^e  passed  among  them  ;    but  many  aied,  su  that 
on    the   tweiith    day   we  had   only  eighteen  camels  left;  when  the 
Great  God    saved  our  lives   by  sending  a  tempest  of  rain,  but  he 
thundered  so  as  to  make  the  whole  earth  tremble,  because  of  our 
sins,  and  we  all  fell  upon  our  faces  and  implored  his  forgiveness:  the 
rain  that  fell  upon  the  ground  gave  plenty  of  water  to  uur  camels, 
and  we  filled  thirty  skins  with  it ;  when  we  steered  U)  the  south  to- 
wards the  borders  of  the  Desert.     Nine  of  our  company  had  died, 
and  many  of  our  camels,  before  we  went  down  from   the  Desert  to 
-  the 
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the  cultivated  land,  and  we  then  made  to  the  south  (owards  a  little 
river  of  fresh  water,  !o  which  some  Arabs  whom  we  met  with,  di- 
rrcteii  us,  after  ihey  had  first  given  us  some  rice  and  some  milk,  for 
all  our  milch  camels  had  died  on  the  desert.'  "     P,  357, 

Sidi  Hamet  describes  Tombiictoo  as  a  city  of  verv  consider- 
able extent ;  his  account  indeed  bears  a  very  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  A'.lams,  which  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member. The  two  narratives  indeed,  reflect  much  light  upon 
each  otiier.  From  Tombuctoo,  Sidi  Hamet  travelled  to  Was- 
sanah,  the  great  metropolis,  as  it  were,  of  that  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Africa.  This  city  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
V  Inch,  at  that  place,  is  so  very  wide,  that  a  man  can  hardly  be 
disliiigui-.hed  on  the  opposite  bank.  I'here  appears  to  be  no  sii- 
buibs,  but  the  inhabitants  all  live  within  the  walls.  The  whole 
caravan  was  not  admitted  within  its  walls,  but  only  twenty  at  a 
time.  The  streets  are  composed  of  rows  of  huts,  rather  than  of 
houses,  made  of  stones,  piled  up  without  clay,  and  with  reeds 
laid  across  the  lop.  From  the  following  facts,  some  carious 
conclusions,  respecting  the  geography  of  Africa,  may  be 
drawn. 

"  The  inhabitants  catch  a  great  many  fish  :  they  have  boats  made 
of  great  trees,  cut  off  and  hollowed  out,  that  will  hold  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  negroes,  and  the  brother  of  the  king  told  one  of  my  JIo- 
slemin  companions  v. ho  could  understand  him,  (for  I  could  not,)  that 
he  was  going  to  set  nut  in  a  few  days  with  sixty  boats,  and  to  carry 
five  hundred  skives  down  the  river,  first  to  the  stnithward,  and  then 
to  the  westward,  where  they  should  come  to  the  great  water,  and 
sell  them  to  pale  people  who  came  there  in  great  boats,  and  brought 
muskets,  and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and    blue   cloth,  and    knives, 
&c. — he  said  it  was  a  great  way,  and  would  take  him  three  moons 
to  get  theic,  and  he  should  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  he  could 
get  back  by  land,  but  should  be  very  rich.'     I  then  asked  him  how 
many  boats  he  su|-posod  there  were  in  the  river  at  Wassanah  ?    he 
said  : — '  A  great  many,  three  or  four  hundred,  I  should  think  ;  but 
some  of  thefli  are  very  small :'  we  saw  a  great  many  of  these  people 
who  had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water,  with  slaves  and 
teeth,  aiid  came  back  again  :    they  said,  the   pale  people   lived   in 
great  boats,  and  had  guns  as  big  as  tlK;ir  bodies,  that  made  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and   would   kill  all  the  people   in  a  hundred   negro 
boiits,  ii  they  went  too  near  them  :  we  saw  in  the  river  and  on  the 
bank  a  great  number  of  fish,  with  legs  and  large  mouths,  and  these 
woulil  run  into  the  water  in  a  minute,  if  any  man  went  near  them 
but  they  told   us   they  would   catch  children,  and  sometimes  men' 
when  in  the  boats  :    [these  uie,  no  doubt,  crocodiles  or  hippopota- 
jnuses;]    the  negroes  are  very  kind,  and  would  always  give  us   bar- 
ley, c(^rn,  or  rice,  milk  or  meat,  if  we  were  hungry,  though  we 
CQuld  not  speak  a  language  they  understood.     \Yhiie  we  stopped  at 
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Wassanali,  it  valued  almost  every  day.  Having  traded  away  all  the 
foods  we  carried  there,  Shelbaa  took  three  hundred  slaves  and  a 
great  manj'^  teeth,  dazzling  stones,  and  shells,  and  gold  ;  with  these 
\vc  set  ofl'  again,  and  went  the  same  way  back  to  Tt>mburtoo,  which 
took  us  three  moons,  and  we  were  gone  from  the  time  we  left  it,  to 
the  time  we  returned,  eight  moons.  On  my  arrival  at  Tombuctbo, 
we  Were  p;nd  by  the  chief  of  the  caravan  according  to  promise, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  caravan  arrived  there  from  Tunis, 
which  we  joined  to  return  by  that  way  to  our  own  country."  P.  327» 

We  are  tempted  to  think,  with  Mr.  Riley,  from  the  whole 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  from  these  observations  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  river  in  question  is  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  which 
nms  eastwardly  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  Tombuctoo, 
near  which  city  many  branches  uniting  in  one  stream,  it  takes 
the  name  of  Zolibib,  and  continues  to  run  eastward  for  two  hun- 
dred and  iifty  miles,  when  meeting  with  high  land,  (all  the  Desert 
indeed  is  higher  than  the  cultivated  country  around)  it  is  turned 
somh-castwardly,  till  it  comes  to  a  considerable  fall,  which  Sidi 
Hamet  described  as  having  seen  ;  after  this,  taking  a  more  south- 
wardly direction,  it  runs  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  till  it 
comes  to  Wassanah ;  and  from  thence,  after  a  course  of  about 
two  tfiousand  live  hundred  miles,  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean. 
It  seems  indeed  higldy  probable,  that  this  and  other  rivers  are 
obstructed  in  their  eastward  course  by  the  high  mountains  in  the 
interior,  and  are  turned  southwardly,  which  may  perhaps  serve 
as  a  solution  to  many  difficulties  which  have  arisen  respecting  the 
apparently  contrary  courses  of  these  rivers. 

From  the  long  intercourse  which  our  author  had  with  the 
Arabs,  he  is  enabled  to  give  us  a  very  curious  account  of  their 
habits  and  manners,  which  we  shall  extract  at  some  length  for 
l!i€  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

"  The  Arab  is  high-spirited,  brave,  avaricious,  rapacious, 
revengeful ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  ai)pear,  is  at  the  same  time, 
liospiluble  and  compassionate:  be  is  proud  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain his  independence,  though  on  a  dreary  desert,  and  despises 
those  who  are  so  mean  and  degraded  as  to  submit  to  any  govern- 
ment but  that  of  the  Most  High.  He  struts  aboiit  sole  master  of 
what  wealth  he  possesses,  always  ready  to  defend  it,  and  believes 
himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  the  most  learned  also  ;  handing 
down  the  tradition  of  his  ancestors,  as  he  is  persuaded,  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  He  looks  upon  all  other  men  to  be  vile,  and 
beneath  his  notice,  except  as  merchandise:  he  is  content  to  live 
on  the  milk  of  his  camels,  which  he  takes  great  care  to  rear,  and 
thanks  his  God  daily  for  his  continual  mercies.  They  considered 
thenfiselves  much  above  me  and  my  companions,  both  in  intellect 
and  acijuired  knowledge,  as  the  proud  and  pampered  West  India 
iplauter  (long  accustomed  to   rule  over  slaves)   fancies  himself 
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above  the  meanest  new  negro,  just  brought  in  chains  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  They  never  correct  their  male  children,  but  the 
females  are  beat  without  mercv.  The  men  were  not  cruel  to  us 
further  than  they  thought  we  were  obstinate,  and  always  gave  us 
a  small  share  of  what  they  themselves  had  to  subsist  on.  . 

*'  I  never  witnessed  a  marriage  among  them,  but  was  told  that 
when  a  young  man  sees  a  girl  that  pleases  him,  be  asks  her  of 
her  father,  and  she  becomes  his  wife  without. ceremoiiv.  Polyga- 
my is  allowed,  but  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  but  very  seldom 
more  than  one  wife,  unless  amongst  some  of  the  rich  ones,  who 
have  need  of  servants,  when  they  take  another  wife,  and  some- 
times a  third. 

"  They  all  learn  to  read  and  write  :  in  every  family  or  division 
of  a  tribe,  they  have  one  man  who  acts  as  teacher  to  the  children  : 
they  have  boards  of  from  one  foot  square  to  two  feet  long,  and 
about  an  inch  thick,  by  eighteen  inches  wide  :  on  these  boards 
the  cliildren  learn  to  write  with  a  piece  of  pointed  reed  ;  they 
have  the  secret  of  making  ink,  and  that  of  a  very  black  dye: 
■when  a  family  of  wandering  Arabs  pitch  their  tents,  they  set  apart 
a  place  for  a  school :  this  they  surround  with  broken  shrubs  in 
the  Desert  to  keep  off  the  wind — here  all  the  boys  who  have 
been  circumcised,  of  from  eight  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
attend,  and  are  taught  to  read  and  to  write  verses  from  the 
Koran,  which  is  kept  in  manuscript  by  every  family  on  skins  : 
they  write  their  characters  from  right  to  left — are  very  particular 
in  the  formation  of  them,  and  make  their  lines  very  straight :  all 
the  children  attend  from  choice  or  for  amusement. — The  teacher, 
I  was  told,  never  punishes  a  child,  but  explains  the  meaning  of 
things,  and  amuses  him  by  telling  tales  that  are  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  ;  he  reads  or  rehearses  chapters  from  the 
Koran  or  some  other  book,  for  they  have  a  great  many  poems, 
&c.  written  also  on  skins :  wlien  the  board  is  full  of  writing,  they 
rub  it  oft'  with  sand,  and  begin  agaiw  :  they  enumerate  with  the 
nine  figures  now  in  use  among  all  European  nations,  and  in 
America,  and  were  extremely  astonished  to  lind  that  1  could  make 
them,  and  understand  tiieir  meaning,  saying  one  to  another, 
"  Tins  man  must  have  been  a  slave  before  to  some  Arabian  mer- 
chant, who  has  taught  him  the  manner  of  using  the  Arabic  figureSs 
and  contrary  to  his  law,  unless  indeed  he  is  a  good  man  and  a 
believer."  The  boards  on  which  they  wrote  seemed  to  have 
lasted  fur  ages — they  had  been  split  in  many  places,  and  were 
kept  together  by  small  iron  plates  on  each  side,  fixed  by  iron 
rivets:  these  plates,  as  well  as  their  rude  axes,  of  which  each 
family  has  one,  are  made  of  tempered  iron  by  the  smiths  which 
belong  to  and  journey  with  the  tribe.  1  saw  several  of  them  at 
Avork.  They  burn  small  wood  into  charcoal,  and  carry  it  with 
them  on  camels  :  tlieir  anvil  is  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  a  foot 
long,  and  pointed  at  the  end — tins  they  drive  into  the  ground  to 
work  on — ibe  head  of  the  anvil  is  about  six  inches  over  :  they 
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make  their  fire  in  a  small  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose, 
and  blow  it  up  by  means  of  two  skins  curiously  fixed ;  so  that 
while  one  is  filling  with  air,  they  blow  with  the  other,  standi)]g 
between  them — with  a  hand  placed  on  each,  they  raise  and  de- 
press them  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  a  clumsy  hammer,  an  anvil, 
and  hot  irons  to  bore  with,  they  manage  to  fix  the  saddles  for 
themselves  to  ride  on,  and  to  make  knives  and  a  kind  ot  needles, 
and  small  rough  bladed  axes.  This  forge  is  carried  about  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience,  so  that  the  Arabs  even  of  the  Desert 
are  better  provided  in  this  respect  than  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
(days  of  Saul  their  King.  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  verges  19  to  23 — • 
"  Now  there  was  no  smiih  in  all  the  land  of  Israel ;  for  the 
Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords  or  spears." 

"  There  appeared  to  be  no  kind  of  sickness  or  disease  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  during  the  time  I  was  with  them:  I  did 
not  hear  of,  nor  see  the  smallest  symptom  of  complaint,  and  they 
appear  to  live  to  a  vast  age  :  there  were  three  pec-ple  I  saw  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  in  which  I  was  a  slave ;  namely,  two  old  men 
and  one  woman,  who  from  appearance  were  much  older  than  any 
I  had  ever  seen  ;  these  men  and  the  woman  had  lost  all  the  hair 
from  their  heads,  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies — the 
flesh  on  them  had  entirely  wasted  away,  and  their  skins  appeared 
to  be  dried  and  drawn  tight  over  the  sinews  and  the  bones,  like 
Egyptian  mummies ;  their  eyes  were  extinct,  having  totally 
wasted  away  in  their  sockets,  the  bones  of  which  were  only  cover- 
ed by  their  eye-lids  ;  they  had  lost  the  use  of  all  their  limt)S,  and 
appeared  to  be  deprived  of  evei-y  sense,  so  that  when  their  breath 
ehould  be  spent  and  their  entrails  extracted,  they  would,  m  my 
opinion,  be  perfect  mummies  without  further  preparation  ;  for 
from  their  appearance  there  was  not  sufficient  moistuie  in  tlieir 
frames  to  promote  corruption,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  a  sight 
of  such  beings  (probably  on  the  deserts  of  Arabia)  might  have 
given  the  Egyptians  their  first  idea  of  drying  and  preservmg  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  relations  and  friends.  An  undutiful  child  of 
civilized  parents  might  here  learn  a  lesson  of  filial  piety  and  bene- 
volence from  these  barbarians ;  the  old  people  always  received 
the  first  drink  of  milk,  and  a  larger  share  than  even  the  acting 
Lead  of  the  family  when  they  were  scanted  in  quantity.  Wlien- 
ever  the  family  moved  forward,  a  camel  was  first  prepared  for  the 
old  man,  by  fixing  a  kind  of  basket  on  the  animal's  back  ;  they 
then  put  skins  or  other  soft  things  into  it,  to  make  it  easy,  and 
v.ext  lifting  up  the  old  man,  they  place  him  carefully  in  the  basket, 
with  a  child  or  two  on  each  side,  to  take  care  of  and  steady  him 
during  the  march,  while  he  seems  to  sit  and  hold  on,  more  i'-y^m. 
long  habit  than  from  choice. — As  soou  as  they  stopped  to  pitch 
the  tents  the  old  man  was  taken  from  his  camel,  and  a  drink  of 
water  or  milk  given  him,  for  they  take  care  to  save  some  for 
that  particular  purpose.  When  the  lent  was  pitched,  he  was 
carefully  taken  up  and  placed  under  it  on  their  mat,  where  he 
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'Iconic?  go  to  sleep:  this  man's  voice  \vas  very  fepbl(»,  squeakingf 
and  hoilo-'V.  The  remarkably  old  man  I  am  speaking  of  belonged 
to  a  family  lliat  always  pitcljed  their  tent  near  ours,  so  that  I 
Iiad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manner  of  liis  treatment  for 
several  dajs  together,  which  was  uniformly  tlie  same. 

"  After  I  was  redeemed  in  Mogadore  I  asked  my  master  Sidi- 
Kamet  of  what  age  he  supposed  this  old  man  to  have  been,  and 
he  said  about  eight  Zille,  or  Arabic  cenlunes.  Now  an  Arabic 
century,  or  Zille,  is  forty  lunar  years  of  twelve  moons  in  each 
vear,  so  that  by  this  computation  he  must  have  been  nearly  three 
hundred  years  old  :  he  also  told  me  that  it  was  very  common  to 
find  Arabs  on  different  parts  of  the  Great  Desert,  five  Zille  old, 
retaining  all  their  faculties,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  great  many 
of  the  ages  of  from  seven  to  eight  Z'lle.  lie  further  said,  that 
my  old  master  from  whom  he  bought  me  had  lived  nearly  five 
Zille  or  centuries,  though  be  was  very  strong  and  active  ;  and 
from  the  appearance  of  a  great  many  others  in  the  same  tribe 
I  could  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  much  older.  I  tlien  asked 
him  how  they  knew  their  own  ages,  and  he  answered — '  Every 
family  keeps  a  record  of  the  ages  .Tnd  names  of  its  children, 
A^Iiich  they  always  preserve  and  pack  up  in  the  same  bag  in 
■which  they  cany  the  Koran.' — I  told  him  that  few  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  lived  to  the  age  of  two  Zille  and  a 
half,  and  the  people  of  those  couritnes  would  not  believe  such  a 
Story. 

"  *  The  Arabs  who  live  en  the  Desert  (said  he)  subsist  en- 
tirely on  the  milk  of  their  cainels;  it  is  the  milk  of  an  animal 
that  we  call  sacred,  and  it  causes  long  life  :  those  who  live  on 
nothing  else,  have  no  sickness  nor  disorders,  and  are  particu- 
larly favoured  by  heaven  ;  but  only  carry  the  same  people  oif 
from  the  Desert,  and  let  them  live  on  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruits, 
Ihey  then  become  subject  to  every  kind  of  pain  and  sickness 
■when  they  are  young,  and  only  live  to  the  age  of  about  two 
Zille  and  a  half  at  the  most,  while  a, great  many  die  very  young, 
and  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  n}en  or  women  live  to  the  age  ui 
one  ZiJle.  I  myself  (added  he)  always  feel  well  when  I  li^e  on 
the  milk  of  the  camel  alone,  even  though  I  do  not  get  half  as 
much  as  I  want,  for  then  I  am  strong  and  can  bear  heat,  and 
cold,  and  fatigue,  much  better  than  when  I  live  on  flesh,  and 
bread,  and  fruit,  and  have  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  to  drink, 
and  if  I  could  always  have  as  much  camel's  milk  as  I  rould 
drink,  I  would  never  taste  of  meat  again  :  but  I  love  bread  and 
honey  very  much."  '     P.  409. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  will  be  found  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  voiiiine,  exhibiting  the  traits  of  comparison  between  the  mo- 
dern Arabs  and  the  Jews.  The  theological  reader  will  here  dis- 
cover many  very  curious  illustrations  of  scriptural  manners  and 
expressions.     The  patriarchal  system  gf  the  eaily  Jews,  is  pre- 
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served  entire  among  the  modern  Arabs  ;  and  tlie  reverence  paid 
xo  the  father,  less  perhaps  as  the  parent,  than  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  is  precisely  the  same.  The  question  which  we  often  find 
in  Scripture,  "  Is  it  peace,"  is  now  the  first  question  put  to  aa 
approaching  stranger.  The  *'  dwelling  in  tents,"  the  abundance 
of  "  flocks  and  herds,"  so  commonly  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
cannot  be  understood  to  their  fidi  extent  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  Arabs.  In  his  progress  through, 
the  province  of  Dugnella,  our  author  met  with  an  Douhar,  or  ia- 
mily  caravan  as  it  were  of  these  wanderers,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tents.  This  Douhar  consisted  of  two  thou-» 
sand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  six  cantels,  one  hundred  and 
cighty-iix  horses,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
sheep,  eight  thousand  and  eight  goats,  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
asses,  besides  dogs  and  poultry  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  tents,  at 
about  nine  to  a  tent,  were  upwards  of  a  thousand  three  hundred. 
This  Douhar  belonged  to  one  man,  and  was  represented  as  being 
composed  entirely  of  his  own  family.  This  will  not  appear  in. 
credible,  when  we  are  informed  the  patriarch  Abraliaa),  (Genesis 
siv.  14.)  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  in  Jiis  owa 
house,  "  able  to  go  forth  to  war." 

We  find  at  the  end  of  tlie  voknne  a  very  good  account  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habiiants.  Oiu'  readers  \^i!l  be  nuich  entertained  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  exhibition  of  two  venenious  serpents. 

'*  In  tlie  room  stood  two  men  who  appeared  to  be  Arabs,  with 
long  bushy  hair  and  beards  ;  and  I  was  told  they  wore  a  par- 
ticular race  of  men  that  could  charm  serpents.  A  wooden  box, 
about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  was  placed  near  the  door, 
with  a  string  fastened  to  a  slide  at  one  end  of  it :  this  string 
went  through  a  hole  in  tlie  door.  The  two  serpent-eaters  were 
dreesed  in  haicks  only,  and  those  very  small  ones.  After  ihey 
had  gone  through  with  their  religious  ceremonies  most  devoutly, 
they  appealed  to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  each  other:  this 
done,  one  of  tlitm  retired  from  tlie  room,  and  shut  the  door 
tight  after  him.  The  Arab  within  seemed  to  be  in  dreadful  dis- 
tress— I  could  observe  his  heart  throb  and  his  bosom  heave  most 
violently;  and  he  cried  out  very  loudly,  'Allah  houakibar !' 
three  times,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it,  '  God,  have  mercy 
on  me  1'  The  Arab  was  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room  ;  at  that 
instant  the  cage  was  opened,  and  a  serpent  crept  out  slowly.; 
he  was  about  lour  feet  long,  and  eight  inciies  in  circumference ;. 
his  colours  were  the  most  beautiful  in  nature— being  bright,  and 
variegated  with  a  deep  yellow,  a  purple,  a  tream  colour,  black 
and  brown  spotted,  iicc.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  Arab  in  the 
room,  his  eyes,  which  were  small,  and  green,  kindled  as  with 
lire  ;  he  jerectecj  himself  in  a  second,   his  head  two  feet  high,- 
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and,  darting  on  the  defenceless  Arab,  seized   him   between  the 
folds   of  his    haick,  just  above  his  right  hip   bone,  hissing  most 
horribly  :  the  Arab  gave  a   horrid  shriek,  when'another  serpent 
came  out  of  the  cage.     This  last,  was  black,  very  shining,  and 
appeared   to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  but  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter  :  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared   the  cage,  he  cast 
his  red  fiery  eyes  on  his  intended   victim,  thrust  out    his   forked 
tpngue,  threw  himself  into  a  round  coil,  erected  his  hetid,  which 
■was  in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  three  feet  from  the  floor,  flattening 
Out  the  skin  above  his  head  and  eyes   in   the  form  and  nearly  of 
the  size  of  a  human  heart  ;  and,  springing  like   lightning  on   the 
Arab,  struck  its  fangs  into  his  neck,  near  the  jugular  vein,  while 
his  tail  and  body  flew  round  his  neck  and  arms  in  two  or   three 
folds.     The  Arab  set  up    the  most  hideous   and  piteous  yelling, 
foamed  and  frothed  at  the  mouth,  giasping  tjie  folds  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  were  round  his  arms,  with  his  right  hand,  and  seemed 
to  be   in  the  greatest   agony — striving   to    tear  the   reptile  from 
around  his  neck,  while  with   his  left  he  seized  hold  of  it  near  its 
head,  but  could  not  break  its    hold  ;  by  this  time,  the  otht-r  had 
twined    itself  around    his  legs,    and   kept  biting  all  around   the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  making   apparently   deep  incisions  :  the 
blood   issuing   from    every  wound,   both  in  his  neck    and  body, 
streamed  all  over  his  haick  and  skin.     My  blood   was  chilled   in 
Hiy  veins  with  horror  at  this  sight,  and  \\  was  with  difficulty  my 
legs  would  support  myframe.  Notwilhstaading  the  Arab's  greatest 
exertions  to  tear  away  the  serpents  with   his  hands,  they  twined 
themselves  still  tighter;  stapped  his  breath,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor, 
where  he  continued  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  the  most  inconceivable 
agony,  roUingover,  and  covering  every  part  of  his  body  withhisown 
blood  and  froth,  until  heceased  to  move,  and  appeared  to  have  ex- 
pired.   In  his  last  struggle,  he  had  wounded  the  black  seipent  with 
his  teeth,  as  it  was  striving,  as  it  were,  to  force  its  head  into  his 
mouth  ;  which    wound  seemed  to   increase  its  rage.     At  this  in- 
stant, I  heard  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle;   and  looking  towards 
the  door,  saw  the  other  Arab  applying  a  call  to   his  mouth  :   the 
serpents  listened  to  the  music ;  their  fury  seemed  to  forsake  them 
by  degrees ;  they  disengaged  themselves  leisurely  from  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  carcass  ;  and  creeping  towards  the  cage,  they  soon 
entered  it,  and  were  immediately  fastened  in.     The  door  of  the 
apartment  was  now  opened,  and   he  without,  ran  to   assist  his 
companion:  he  bad  a  phial    of  blackish  liquor  in  one  hand,  and 
an  iron  chissel  in  the  other:   finding  the   teeth  of  his  companion 
set,  he  thrust  in  the  chissel,  pried  them  open,  and  then  poured  a 
little  of  the  liquor  into  his  mouth  ;  and  holding  the  lips  together, 
fpplied  his  mouth  to  tlie  dead  man's  nose,  and   tilled  his   lungs 
with  air:  he  next  anointed  his  numerous  wounds  with  a  little  of 
the  same  liquid  ;  and  yet  no  sign  of  lii'e  appeared.     1   thought  he 
was  dead  m  earnest ;  his  neck  and  veins  were  exceedingly  swollen  ; 
when  his  comrade,  taking  up  the  lifeless  trunk  in  his  arms,  brought 
it  out  into  the  open  air,  and  continued  the  operation  of  blowing 
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for  several  minutes,  before  a  sign  of  life  appeared  :  at  length  he 
gasped,  and  after  a  time  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  t«  speak. 
The  swellings  on  his  neck,  body,  and  legs,  gradually  subsided,  as 
they  continued  washing  the  wounds  with  clear  cold  water,  and  a 
sponge,  and  applying  the  black  liquor  cccabionally :  a  clean  baick 
was  wrapped  about  him,  but  his  strength  seemed  so  far  exhausted, 
that  he  could  not  support  himself  standing  ;  so  his  .comrade  laid 
him  on  the  ground  by  a  wall,  where  he  sunk  into  a  sleep.  This 
exhibition  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  the 
serpents  were  let  loose,  until  they  were  called  off;  and  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  from  that  time  before  he  could  speak.  I 
thought  that  I  could  discover  that  the  poisonous  fangs  had  been 
pulled  out  of  these  formidable  serpents*  jaws,  and  mentioned  that 
circumstance  to  the  showman,  who  said  that  they  had  indeed  been 
extracted  ;  and  when  I  wished  to  know  how  swellings  on  his  neck 
and  other  pans  could  be  assumed,  he  assured  me,  that  though 
their  deadly  fangs  were  out,  yet  that  the  poisonous  quality  of 
their  breath  and  spittle  would  cause  the  death  of  those  they  at- 
tack :  that  after  a  bite  from  either  of  these  serpents,  no  man  could 
exist  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  any  but  those  who  were  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  power 
to  charm  and  to  manage  them,  and  that  he  and  his  associate  were 
of  that  favoured  number."     P.  550. 

We  cannot  dlsmis3  the  volume  before  us  vvithout  expressing 
our  sense  of  the  pleasure  which  it  has  afforded  us  in  the  perusal. 
The  style  is  natural  and  unaffected,  and  the  facts  are  both  illus- 
trative of  other  travels,  and  are  themselves  verified  by  them. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  our  confidence  in  the  author, 
and  in  believing  his  narrative  to  be  both  fnithful  and  accurate. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  travels  which  has  lately 
been  published  in  this  country,  and  as  such  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  it  to  general  notice. 


Art.  IX.  The  Pastor's  Fire-Side,  a  Novel,  in  Four  Folumes. 
By  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author  of  Thaddem  of  Warsaza. 
Sidneys  Aphorisms,  and  the  Scottish  Chiefs.  12nio. 
Longman  and  Co.      1817. 

IVliSS  Porter  has  gained  very  considerable  celebrity  in  the 
novel-reading  world,  by  her"  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  her  "•  House 
of  Braganza."  She  certainly  excels  in  those  tales  which  have 
historical  fact  as  their  foundation.  Her  present  work  is. taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda,  a  personage  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.    The  celebrated  iXske  of  Whar- 
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ton  is  also  a  principal  agent  in  the  tale.  The  name  indeed  of 
the  tale  is  ratlier  strangely  selected  ;  for  so  far  from  being  the 
*'  Fire-side  of  a  Pastor/'  that  it  is  in  fact  a  political  romance, 
giving  a  history  of  those  times  when  negociations  of  the  highest 
importance  were  proceeding  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The 
principal  agent  in  the  tale,  as  he  was  upon  the  real  theatre  of 
affairs,  is  the  Duke  de  Ripperdu,  whose  character  is  thus 
drawn. 

"  He  travelled  Ihroughout  Europe,  to  study  the  characters  and 
politics  of  its  rulers,  in  the  seats  of  their  governments ;  and  he  re- 
turned Willi  an  extent  of  infoniiation  which  rendered  liis  judgment 
on  general  policy,  almost  omniscient.  His  influence  too,  was  not 
less  far-reaching  ;  for  he  never  forgot  the  gracious  courtesies  of 
life,  in  the  stern  pursuits  of  the  statesman. —  In  him  was  mingled  a 
strange,  but  impoiing  union;  tlie  republican  independence  of  a 
citizen  of  Holland,  with  the  chivalric  gallantry  and  feudal  gran- 
deur which  distinguish  the  grandee  of  Spain. — His  house  was  a 
palace  ;  his  retinue  superb;  and  his  table  open  every  day  to  the 
tirst  men  in  the  Stales,  and  to  all  noble  strangers  who  visited  the 
country.  His  thoughts,  his  time,  his  fortune,  all  were  dedicated 
to  the  Republic  : — but  he  would  bestow  that  all  according  to  his 
own  humour.  Not  by  a  covert,  silent,  channel;  but  openly, boun- 
teously, magnificently;  as  he  thought  became  him  who  made  tlie 
dedication,  and  the  great  people  by  which  it  was  accepted.  With 
this  profusion,  he  was  no  prodigal.  His  estates  inGroningen  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  were  immense  ;  but  they  were  not  his  only 
means.  His  expansive  genius  had  grasped  the  various  resources 
of  commerce  ;  and  the  treasures  which  poured  into  him  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  rendered  his  expenditure  exhauslless.  Thus 
absorbed  in  a  wide-spreading  vortex  of  public  duties,  which  seemed 
by  each  successive  movement  to  separate  his  thoughts  still  farther 
from  domestic  recollections,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  almost 
ceased  to  remember  he  was  a  father.  Indeed  the  image  of  his 
absent  son  never  presented  itself,  but  when  occasional  letters  ar- 
rived from  Mr.  Athelstone;  and  then  the  thought  once  or  twice 
occurred  to  him  to  have  Louis  to  Holland.  The  next  public  dis- 
patch dissipated  the  idea ;  and  it  never  crossed  him  again,  till 
some  other  letter  recalled  the  wish — to  be  as  speedily  forgotten. 
JNIeanwhile,  the  great  events  of  Europe  were  operating  an  unlooked 
for  change  in  the  destiny  of  liaron  de  Ripperda. 

"  When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France  died,  his  descendant 
Philip  the  Filih  of  Spain,  felt  himself  released  from  a  yoke  in 
which  there  had  been  more  of  the  despot  than  of  the  parent. — 
And,  in  consequence  of  certain  political  changes  which  he  imme- 
diately proposed,  the  States-General  found  it  necessary  to  confide 
their  affairs  at  this  court  to  some  man  of  diplomatic  genius,  ca- 
pable of  coping  with  the  mysterious  policy  of  Alberoni,  and  the 
variety  of  talent  possessed   by  the  foreign  ministers  ussemliled  at 
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Matlrid.  Their  univerfal  suffrage  named  the  Baron  de  Rlpperda, 
and  without  demur  he  undertook  the  embassy. 

''  During  a  long  and  complicated  negociation  at  Madrid,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  general  interest  and  curiosity.  His  fine  person, 
and  exquisitely  polished  manners,  were  themes  of  amazement  and 
admiration  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies.  Such  graces  of  mien, 
and  eloquence  of  discourse,  could  hardly  be  native  or  acquired  by 
a  Hollander  ! — But  when  it  was  understood  that  his  f^ither,  and  all 
Lis  paternal  ancestors  were  Spaniards,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Queen  was  excited  to  re-unite  so  much  talent  to  the  service  of  his 
original  country.  His  favour  with  the  royal  Isabella  was  no  tri- 
fling object  of  observation  with  the  foreign  ministers.  But  the 
jealousy  which  his  acute  penetration,  and  alert  turns  in  diplomacy 
might  have  kept  on  the  alarm,  was  beguiled  of  its  vigilance  by  the 
suavity  of  liis  manners,  and  his  talent  of  winniugtheir  confidence, 
■while  he  gained  his  object.  He  knew  how  to  wear  his  triumphs 
with  discretion  ;  for,  content  with  victory,  he  never  displayed  its 
ensigns.  Thus,  he  noiselessly  pursued  his  diplomatic  advantages, 
and  had  subdued  the  whole  field,  before  his  adversary  even  per- 
ceived his  banner  on  the  ground. — The  object  of  his  mission  being 
obtained,  he  returned  to  Holland.  The  States-General  received 
him  witii  public  testimonies  of  satisfaction  : — but  he  found  his  for- 
mer sway  in  their  councils  traversed  by  a  number  of  new  represea- 
tatives,  impatient  of  dictation,  and  jealous  of  his  former  supremacy 
in  tiie  state.  Tliough  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  a  treaty,  that 
proved  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  Holland,  these  turbulent  men  af- 
fected to  suspect  he  might  hereafter  be  loo  well  inclined  to  favour 
a  country  which  had  just  invited  him,  with  every  maternal  persua- 
sion, to  return  to  her  bosom.  Despising  the  juvenile  demagogues 
who  presumed  to  insinuate  suspicions  against  his  public  fiiith ;  and 
indignant  at  the  tunidity  of  his  colleagues,  in  suffering  the  utter- 
ance of  such  slandcious  insults;  he  boldly  declared,  that  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  States-General  now  determined  him  to  re-unite 
himself  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. — '  But,'  said  he,  *  the  unchecked 
obloquy  ofthes«=  novices,  shall  not  provoke  me  to  forget,  when  re- 
turned to  my  mother  country,  that  Holland,  until  this  disgraceful 
moment,  was  my  aftectionate  nurse  1' 

"  Whilst  disj.'osiug  of  bis  esiales  in  Groningen,  and  turning  the 
tide  of  his  commercial  afi'airs  to  the  coasts  of  Spam,  new  revolu- 
tions were  taking  place  in  the  political  theatre  of  his  future  action. 
— Alberoni  was  dismissed  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  a  trifling 
accident,  which  had  the  momentous  effect  of  discovering  all  his 
long  concerted  plans  to  the  eyes  of  alarmed  Europe,  A  tcherae 
was  developed  to  agi^ranriize  Spain  at  the  e.xpence  of  all  other  na- 
tions ;  and  had  not  Philip  sacrificed  his  too-daring  minister  to  the 
indignation  of  the  moiiarchs,  he  v/ould  have  felt  their  resentment 
on  every  side  of  his  kingdom.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  was  in  tu- 
mults ;  and  the  King  and  Queen,  doubting  to  what  hand  they 
could  safely  commii  ihft  lielm  in  so  dangerous  a  storm.  At  this 
juuclure,   llipperda  returned;  and  was  received  with  open  arms. 
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Besides,  bis  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts,  his  eminent  situation, 
some  years  before,  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  by  bringing  him 
into  diplomatic  contact  with  the  most  efficient  statesmen  of  the 
different  nations,  had  informed  him  so  thoroughly  of  their  indivi- 
dual characters,  and  general  views  for  their  respective  countries, 
that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  presenting  his  now  acknowledged  so- 
vereigns, with  a  chart  by  which  they  might  navigate  the  vessel  of 
the  State  out  of  the  perilous  track  into  which  the  adventurous  Al- 
beroni  had  plunged  her. 

*'  All  this  was  transacted  in  the  private  boudoir  of  her  Majj^sty. 
To  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  world,  Ripperda  appeared  to  have 
strangely  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  mere  amusement;  for  to 
the  inconsiderate,  all  is  what  it  seems.  His  fine  person  was  ex- 
cuse enough  to  them,  for  the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with 
the  Queen  ;  for  though  no  lip  of  slander  had  ever  moved  against 
her  honour;  all  knew,  that  like  the  royal  Elizabeth  of  England, 
she  was  fond  of  the  attentions  of  handsome  and  accomplished 
men. 

"  Ripperda  purchased  a  villa  near  Segovia,  and  a  superb  man- 
sion at  Madrid.  His  household  establishment  and  equipages  were 
not  less  magnilicent,  than  when  he  was  one  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Holland  ;  and  his  table,  in  like  manner  was  surrounded  by  the 
best  company  of  Spain.  The  gayer  part  believed  that  his  evening 
attendance  at  the  Bucn  Retiro  was  to  play  piquet  with  the  Queen, 
or  chess  with  his  majesty ;  but  the  graver  sort  were  fully  aware 
that,  whoever  were  the  ostensible  ministers  of  Philip,  Ripperda 
■was  the  one  in  fact.  They  could  trace  to  his  suggestion,  and 
cover  execution,  various  changes  in  the  constitution,  to  con- 
solidate its  power  and  augment  its  resources.  Plans  of  com- 
merce were  devised  and  put  into  practice  ;  and  manufactures 
introduced  at  Segovia  and  Gaudalaxera,  which  threatened  the 
staple  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Considering  the  immediate  in- 
struments of  national  greatness  to  be  wealth,  and  the  power  of 
defending  it  ;  he  formed  a  design  for  rendering  Cadiz  one  of  the 
noblest  ports  in  the  world  ;  and  to  establish  around  the  coast, 
docks  rnd  arsenal?,  and  every  other  means  of  constructing  a  for- 
midable navy.  This  was  the  internal  policy  of  Spain,  under  the 
secret  influence  of  the  Baron  do  Ripperda.  With  Alberoni's  dis- 
mission, its  external  measures  also  took  a  new  aspect;  and  with 
regard  to  the  disputed  accession  in  England,  seemed  meditating  a 
change.  A  few  years  ago  Pliiiip  had  assisted  the  chevalier  Saint 
George  in  his  descent  on  Scotland  ;  but  he  now  resisted  all  appli. 
cations  to  the  same  effect;  and  openly  professed  a  growing  resjject 
for  the  house  of  Hanover,  Notwithstanding  similar  repulses  from 
tlie  French  ministi  r,  the  irrepressible  hopes  of  James  Stuart  were 
kept  on  the  alert  by  repeated  assurances  from  his  partizansin  Eng- 
land; that  a  schism  in  the  parliament  had  aroused  corresponding 
jealousies  amongst  the  peoplCj  which  were  daily  expected  to  bieak 
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Out  into  an  insurrection,  not  likely  to  be  quelled  by  a  king  and  an 
heir-apparent  avowedly  hostile  to  each  other."     Vol.  I.  p,  179. 

The  3on  of  the  Duke  is  early  introduced  to  our  notice  as  edu- 
cated in  England,  at  the  *'  Pastor's  fire -side,"  which  he  quits  to 
join  his  father,  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  at  Vienna.  When 
he  arrives  at  that  city,  he  meets  not  his  father,  but  the  Sieur 
Ignatius,  a  mysterious  personage,  under  whom  he  is  instructed 
in  the  art  of  diplomacy.  He  is  still  anxious  to  hear  of  his  fa- 
ther, hut  in  vain.  The  Sieur  at  last,  who  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  super  human  agent,  i&  suddenly  wounded.  News  is  brought 
to  the  young  man 

"  *  I  am  sent  to  tell  you,  Senor,  that  the  Sieur  Ignatius  is  at  the 
point  of  death.' 

*'  '  Impossible  !'  cried  Louis,  '  he  was  not  here  yesterday  ;  but 
I  saw  him  the  evening  before,  in  perfect  health.' 

"  '  Last  night  he  viras  stabbed  in  the  porch  of  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege,' returned  Castanos. 

"  Louis's  longue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  grasping 
the  arm  of  his  unfeeling  informant,  he  seemed  to  demand  who 
had  done  it  ?  For  once  in  his  life,  the  morose  Spaniard  suffered 
his  half-closed  eyes  to  look  directly  on  the  face  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture. He  was  not  insensible  to  the  horror  depicted  on  Louis, 
and  in  more  humane  accents  replied— 

"  *  Villains  way-laid  him  in  the  porch  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
College,  where  he  always  quits  his  carriage.  They  closed  on  him; 
but  lie  struggled,  and  drew  his  dagger.  The  business,  however, 
was  soon  over;  for  the  stroke  of  some  heavy  vveapon  felled  him 
to  the  ground  ;  and  while  he  lay  insensible,  to  make  sure  work, 
they  stabbed  him,  and  fled.  But  the  drawn  blood  did  a  service 
not  intended  ;  it  recovered  my  lord  Ignatius  from  his  swoon,  and 
he  managed  to  stagger  to  the  gate,  and  gain  admittance.  When 
I  was  sent  for  to  his  chamber,  which  was  not  till  this  morning,  I 
found  surgeons  and  a  priest  with  him,  and  they  declare  his  wounds 
dangerous.' 

"  '  And  am  I  not  to  see  him  ?'  cried  Louis,  forgetting  his  hard 
task-master,  in  the  image  of  a  lellnw-creature  dying  by  murder; 
that  fellow-creature  was  his  father's  friend;  and  he  repeated, 
'  may  1  not  go  to  him  ?' 

*'  '  I  came  to  bring  you  to  him,'  replied  Castanos. 

"  Shocked  as  he  was  by  the  horrid  recital,  Louis  felt  an  emo- 
tion of  pleasure  at  this  summons.  Tu  be  to  his  severe,  but  he 
believed  uj^riiilit  tjuardian,  a  more  soothing  attendant  than  was  in 
the  power,  it'  indeed  in  the  will  of  ihe  rugged  Spaniard,  gave  a 
generous  satisfaction  to  his  heart.  Having  carefully  locked  the 
chamber  which  contained  the  secret  papers ;  that,  whether  the 
Sieur  lived  or  died,  his  injunctions  might  be  equally  respected, 
Louis  accompanied  his  old  conductor  to  a  carriage  which  awaited 
them  in  the  court-yard. 

X  X  "  While 
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"  While  driving  down  the  avenue,  and  crossing  the  esplanade 
into  the  city,  both  Louis  and  his  companion  were  lost  m  thought. 
At  last  the  former,  hardly  conscious  of  giving  utterance  to  his 
meditations,  suddenly  asked  Cabliuios  whether  lie  Jiud  any  idea  of 
the  motive  of  this  lion  id  deed  r 

"  *  Not  robbery,'  n-plied  the  Sjianiavd  ;  '  they  ue\vr  slopped 
for  plunder.  They  wanted  his  life.  And,  1  believe,  we  may  curse 
the  jealousy  of  your  father's  political  enemies  for  the  motive.  I 
brought  ujy  dispalchts  fioin  Madrid  yesterday  morning,  and  yes. 
terday  nignt  these  (higgers  wcne  ai  woili.' 

*'  '  But  how,'  returned  Lewis,  '  tan  the  death  of  the  Si,eur 
Ignatius  be  of  such  moment  to  my  father's  enemies,  tliat  they 
should  load  their  souls  with  this  assassination,  and  leave  my  father 
alive?' 

"  '  Senor,'  said  Castanos,  '  you  know  little  of  politicians.  The 
agents  of  such  rivals  aie  always  in  danger.  So  you  will  do  well 
to  look  to  yourself.' 

'"   '  No  man  knows  me  in  this  capi'aL* 

"  *  But  some  may  know  your  eiiiployment,  and  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  grudge.  Since  the  stilleto  ha^  reached  our  master,  we 
know  not  how  far  it  may  be  from  ourselves.' 

*'  Louis  could  not  hid  him  not  fear  :  for  the  assault  on  their  em- 
ployer proved  that  danger  was  connected  with  their  situation  ;  and 
being  ignorant  of  what  that  situation  really  was,  he  could  not  fore- 
see whence  the  danger  miuht  issue,  nor  how  it  might  he  repelled. 
He  therefore  made  no  rojily  ;  neither  did  he  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions of  a  man,  who,  when  he  di(i  break  his  sullen  taciturnity,  was 
was  ever  more  inclined  to  eiigloom  an  evil  prospect,  than  to  cheer 
it  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

'♦  The  silence  that  ensued,  was  not  interrupted  till  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  a  colossal  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Virgin  Mar^',  anil  in  front  of  which  stretched  the  dark  walls 
of  the  College.     At  the  portico  they  alighted. 

*  Here,'  muttered  Castanos,  *  is  the  place  of  blood;  and  its 
narks  are  yet  on  the  stones.' 

'*  As  he  said,  Louis  saw;  for  it  might  he  tracked  from  the  spot 
where  he  supposed  the  Sicur  had  fallen,  to  where  he  rose  and  made 
his  way  to  the  gate.  Louis  shuddered  at  such  a  proof  of  the  most 
dreadful  part  of  the  Spaniard's  tale,  and  hastened  to  follow  him 
through  the  porch.  He  entered  a  large  quadrangle,  surrounded  by 
cloisters.  As  they  proceeded,  Louis  perceived  several  persons  in 
dark  monastic  habits,  walking  to  and  fro  under  the  colonades. 
When  he  approached,  they  eyed  him  with  curiosity;  and  when  two 
or  three  were  together,  they  whispered  as  he  passed,  Castanos 
seemed  vexed  by  this  notice  ;  but  without  remarking  on  it,  hur- 
ried his  companion  towards  a  great  door  at  the  extremity  ot  one 
of  the  cloisters.  He  struck  it  with  his  clenched  hand,  and  it  was 
instantly  opened  by  a  man,  who  Louis  recognised  to  be  Martini, 
the  servant  who  had  attended  him  in  his  only  walk  beyond  the  walls 
7  of 
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f)f  the  Chateau.     He  immediately  enquired  whether  the  Sieur  had 
uii(!er<Toiie  any  change  since  Castanos  left  him. 

"  '  No,  Signor,  The  Superior  ot  tlie  College  is  with  him  now, 
but  he  is  impatit'nt  for  your  arrival.' 

"  '  bhew  me  to  iiis  apartment,'  cried  Louis  ;  and  following  with 
flert  steps  the  long  stride's  of  thr  Italian,  the  father  of  the  Jesuits 
met  him,  as  he  passed  into  the  presence  of  the  wounded  Ig- 
natius. 

"  I  he  chamber  was  then  left  entirely  to  the  invalid,  and  to  the 
conferi-nct;  he  had  so  strenuously  desired  to  have  with  his  secretary. 
Loiiis  advancfd  into  the  mom,  Ignatius  lay  on  a  low  conch, 
\vhich,  from  Us  form  and  sombre  appointments,  looked  more  like  a 
bier  tor  the  dead,  than  a  bed  of  rest  for  the  living.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  an  arched  cove  at  the  end  of  the  apartinent.  Louis  ap- 
proached in  speechless  awe.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  the  body  of 
the  Sieur  extended  under  the  coverlid,  in  the  position  he  should 
have  expecletl  had  he  been  to  tind  him  in  his  shroud.  His  head 
lay  flat  on  the  pillow,  and  was  so  voiled  in  a  black  cowl,  nothing 
could  be  discerned  of  his  face,  but  his  ashy  lips  and  grizzled 
beard. 

*'  Ignatius  knew  the  step  that  so  cautiously  drew  near  his  bed, 
and  feebly  raising  the  ami,  which  his  pupil  now  saw  had  lain  enve- 
loped in  black  upon  the  dark  coverlid,  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
him.  Louis  clasped  it  gently  in  his,  but  forbore  to  speak.  He 
felt  himself  pressed  by  the  cold  lingers  of  Ignatius;  and  there  was 
an  expression  in  tiie  touch  that  said,  he  understood  his  sympathy. 
Louis  bent  bis  head  to  that  not  silent  hand,  and  put  it  to  his 
lips. 

"  '  Son  of  Ripperda,'  said  the  Sieur,  in  a  low  agitated  voice  J 
*  tliou  hast  a  kindly  heart !' 

"  ♦  Tiie  son  of  Ripperda,'  replied  Louis,  '  could  not  feel  other- 
wise towards  the  friend  of  his  father.  But  I  would  devote  myself 
to  watch  this  ctnich,  for  the  Sieur  Ignatius's  own  sake.'  Again  he 
felt  his  liand  pressed  by  the  vvouuded  man  ;  and  the  smile,  which 
■was  once  so  beautiful,  flitted  over  his  shrouded  countenance  like 
a  departing  spirit.  Louis  turned  icy  cold.  He  had  never  seen  any 
one  on  a  deatii-bfd  ;  ai  d  that  spectacle,  which  he  believed  was 
now  before  him,  shivered  him  to  the  'oul. 

"  '  Louis,'  said  the  Sieur,  after  a  pause,  '  I  have  not  summoned 
you  hither,  to  wait  upon  the  tedious  hours  of  my  recovery,  but  to 
perfortii  my  part  in  the  place,  where  jealousy  of  my  success  has 
brought  me  to  this.  You  must  go  to  the  Imperial  palace  ;  I  am 
expected  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour;  for  none  there  yet  know 
of  this  ttfsassiiiation.  You  must  see  the  Empress,  and  acquaint 
her  with  what  has  happened.  With  dilficultv  1  have  written  these 
few  hardly  legible  lines,  to  assure  hrv  she  may  trust  you  with  any 
confidenluil  paper  or  nussage  to  me;  and  slie  too  well  knows  my 
writing,  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  My  surgeons  say  little  to 
...encourage  hope;  but  tell  her  JMajesty,  I  feel  a  life  in  my  heart, 
that  her  enemies  and  mine  have  not  been  able  to  reach !' 

X  X  2  **  Ignatius 
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"  Ignatius  spoke  this  at  intervals,  checked  at  each  sentence  by 
internal  spasms  from  his  most  dangerous  wound.  But  he  sliewed 
a  vehemence  at  the  close,  which  his  pupil  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  his  tempered  discourse.  More  than  his  usual  caution 
seemed  taken  from  his  lips  ;  and  as  Louis  apjuehended  the  ap. 
proach  of  delirium,  he  felt  the  hand  which  still  clasped  his,  flash 
at  once  into  a  scorching  heat.  The  agitated  speaker  gasped  for 
breath,  but  after  a  mumentary  pause  he  began  again,  and  with 
rapid  utterance  went  through  a  train  of  directions,  to  guide  his 
pupil  in  his  conference  wiih  the  Empress,  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
most  energetic  part  of  bis  discourse,  his  lip  became  convulsed,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  dropping  the  hand  he  held,  seemed  as  if 
seized  at  once  by  the  grasp  of  death.  Louis  sprang  forward,  to 
give  air  to  the  enveloped  face ;  but  the  moment  Ignatius  felt  the 
attempt  to  withdraw  his  cowl,  he  arrested  the  hand  that  touched 
it,  and  said  in  a  stifled  voice  :  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not 
dying,  but  in  pain.  The  villains  struck  well  through  my  side,  but 
not  quite  home! — Go,'  continued  he,  '  you  will  find  Martini  in 
the  anti-chamber.  He  has  my  orders  to  attend  you  to  the  pa- 
lace You  will  then  be  conducted  to  the  Altheim  apartments  ; 
shew  that  card  to  the  page  at  the  door,  (it  is  written  by  the  Em- 
press's own  hand,  to  admit  the  possessor,)  and  he  will  immedi- 
ately obey  its  command.  In  those  apartments  you  will  see  the 
Imperial  Elizabeth."     Vol.  II.  p.  54. 

Tbe  young  man  is  entrusted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  court, 
and  transacts  the  important  business  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  till 
the  entrance  of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda  himself  into  Vienna.  In 
the  Duke  he  discovers  not  only  his  father,  but  the  Sieur  Ignatius, 
which  character  the  Duke  had  adopted,  not  only  the  better  to 
try  the  disposition,  and  to  instruct  the  conduct  of  his  son,  but  to 
carry  on  the  state  intrigues  of  his  coin-t  with  the  greater  success. 
To  the  reader,  who  is  fond  of  political  mystery,  this  tale  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  interest ;  the  situations  are  well  ima- 
gined, the  characters  well  drawn,  and  the  truth  of  history  tolera- 
bly preserved.  It  is  certainly  above  the  ordinary  run  of  Ro- 
mances ;  though  the  authoress,  in  aiming  at  a  higher  order  of 
writing,  has  sometimes  soared  beyond  the  sphere  both  of  her  ca- 
pacity and  of  her  information. 
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